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РКЕЕАСЕ 


It was the suggestion of Julian Deahl, one of E. J. Brill's academic 
editors, that led to the production of Studying the Historical Jesus: 
Evaluations of the State of Current Research. He proposed that a 
collection of critical studies be assembled that would function more or 
less as a companion volume to Life of Jesus Research: An Annotated 
Bibliography (NTTS 13; Leiden: Brill, 1989). The editors welcomed 
Mr. Deahl's suggestion. Like the annotated bibliography, the present 
volume is intended to provide readers, both graduate students and 
veteran scholars, with a point of entry into some of the major topics 
involved in the critical study of the historical. Jesus. The essays in- 
cluded in this volume evaluate current research, often proposing new 
avenues for further investigation. A new edition of the annotated 
bibliography will soon be forthcoming. 

The editors are grateful to Mr. Deahl for his suggestion and to Dr. 
David Orton for his patience and technical advice. The editors also 
wish to thank the series editors, Professors Bruce Metzger and Bart 
Ehrman, as well as the many contributors, whose labors have made the 
volume possible, and Ms. Catherine Porter for her assistance in the 
preparation of the final draft of the manuscript. 


Bruce Chilton March, 1994 
Bard College 
Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 


Craig A. Evans 
Trinity Western University 
Langley, BC 
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PROLOGUE 
Charles E. Carlston 


The volume before us is an attempt to deal with various aspects of 
what since Schweitzer's famous book is universally known as the quest 
of the historical Jesus. Perhaps the Prologue is as good a place as any to 
discuss the boundaries and limits of what is involved in that search. 

First of all, it is important to distinguish between Jesus in his own 
inner life and Jesus as he appeared in his lifetime. His subjectivity, his 
“personality” in the modern sense, is unknown and unknowable, as it is 
for any historical figure. Unless one assumes a priori that one's inner 
sense of selfhood and one's observable acts are always and unquali- 
fiedly consistent, it is impossible to move directly from the latter to the 
former. The difficulty lies not in the nature of the evidence, complex 
though that is in the case of Jesus, but in human nature itself. One's 
interior life is simply inaccessible to outsiders. 

On the other hand, a series of approximations may give us a 
substantial awareness of Jesus' self-understanding so far as this is 
deducible from the record, from the varied reflections on his words 
and actions in the surviving materials. Even this process, of course, is 
notoriously difficult. How confident can we be that we understand any 
person from that person's observable actions? In modern times, the 
Italians have even created a word, dietrologia (lit., *behindology") to 
indicate the distance between an act and the motives that often lie 
behind it. The story (surely apocryphal) is even told of a political 
figure who, on hearing that one of his political opponents had died, 
responded, “But what do you suppose his motive was?" The question is 
silly, but the warning is real. Motives are slippery things. 

In addition to the difficulty of deducing motive from act in the case 
of any human being, certain special difficulties exist in the case of 
Jesus: 

For one thing, during his brief public ministry Jesus was probably 
not widely known, and essentially none of the material we have about 
him comes from indifferent or hostile observers. What such people 
saw and understood is encapsulated only in developed forms of tradi- 
tions originally passed along by those engaged witnesses who became 
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2 STUDYING THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


his followers. It is one thing to make careful and controlled judgments 
among competing interpretations of the same event. But it is quite 
another to make them about any past figure whose appearance and 
significance is chronicled entirely by one stream of historical evi- 
dence. 

Again, it is as difficult as it is important to sort out the various levels 
of tradition in the handing on of those words and actions. The general 
consensus about the relationships among the four canonical gospels 
(the “two-source theory") is by no means universal, and even that 
measure of agreement is very large compared with the spectrum of 
views about the dating and relevance of non-canonical materials. ““Who 
knew what about Jesus, and when did (s)he know it?" is a strikingly 
difficult question to answer. 

Finally, the widespread conception of the historian as a genuinely 
neutral interpreter is becoming harder and harder to defend. The 
historian, unfortunately, is frequently unable to distinguish between 
what her "office" as a historian enables her to discover and her 
decision as a human being about her proper relationship to the events 
of that discovered past. The easy separation between fact and value is 
becoming more muddled with each passing generation, and the dis- 
passionate quest for objectivity seems increasingly to be what Peter 
Novik has bluntly called a “noble dream." | 

Nor is the problem confined to the interpretation of texts. Since 
ideological bias affects not only the author but also the reader, every- 
thing that ideological and reader-response criticism have taught us 
about the creativity of the reader in the establishing of a text is 
important here. Not only what it means but even what it says is affected 
by the stance of the interpreter/reader. (Unfortunately, much of this 
still does not seem to be taken very seriously by some historical critics, 
who are often content merely to point out the interests, ideological 
biases, and conceptual confusions characteristic of those holding 
opposing views!) 

A key example of this is Jesus' own understanding of his miracles. 
Who today comes to this question with no prior views on how such 
matters were (or could be) understood (and hence reported) in the 
first-century? And how do such assumptions affect our sense of was 
eigentlich geschehen ist? The problem, of course, is much broader 
than this single and somewhat obvious example. 

In sum, the “historical Jesus" must not be confused with “Jesus as he 
was" or the “real Jesus" or something similar. The term can only refer 
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PROLOGUE 3 


to the end result of a series of historical approximations on a be- 
wildering variety of complex matters, all such approximations having 
been made by human beings as complex as the first-century figure 
under study. 

In addition to these more general matters, some specific comments 
about our question are in order: 


1. THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF JESUS CANNOT BE ISOLATED FROM 
THE STUDY OF OTHER ASPECTS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


Also important, for example, is the historical study of the response 
to Jesus at every level of the developing tradition. The nature of the 
response during his lifetime must be clarified. Whatever terms we 
might prefer, probably most scholars today would not object to the 
formulation that the earliest disciples of Jesus understood the historical 
event of his appearance to be an eschatological event. In a sense this 
formulation provides a bridge to the early kerygma, where different 
terms (in a different time) expressed a similar conviction. But what 
does this mean or (at least) imply? 

Perhaps all would agree that this formulation cannot be understood 
to imply that the disciples' response was the obvious (and only possi- 
ble) response to Jesus' appearance. That would be, in current jargon, 
to legitimize the kerygma. And— since not everyone who met Jesus did 
understand him to be an eschatological event—it is demonstrably not 
only bad theology but also bad history. But what was it that the earliest 
disciples (paradoxically) understood as an eschatological event? So far 
as this question is legitimate, it is a historical question. And so far as it 
is a historical question, one must be very cautious about the easy 
comment that faith cannot be made to rest on (the latest results of) 
historical research. 

The basic impulse here is surely correct. But is it not evident that at 
some point a negative verdict on some aspect of Jesus' being, message, 
and action could be of crucial importance? The data we have are 
certainly adequate to confute the view that Jesus never lived, a view 
that no one holds in any case. But is it impossible that new data might 
be discovered which, supplemented by as yet unimagined approaches 
to the texts we have, could produce a Jesus so totally incompatible with 
all first-century interpretations as we now know them that “faith” 
could relate to one or the other, but not to both? This unlikely 
possibility is, in turn, only the most extreme case of a situation already 
beginning to be sensed, if not promoted, among us: Portraits of the 
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historical Jesus so varied that “faith” with respect to any one of them 
seems hardly related to (or even compatible with) faith oriented 
toward any of the others. If *eschatological event" is not to become a 
mere slogan, some understanding must be gained of the parameters of 
the historical event it interprets.. 

Nor can this problem be solved by minimizing the content of what is 
“known” about Jesus to the vanishing point. The paradox that believers 
accept in understanding the historical "event" of Jesus as an 
eschatological event becomes not merely unbelievable but meaningless 
as the historical data vanish. A contentless paradox, after all, becomes 
not faith but superstition. 

Of course, some continuity between the pre-Easter and the imme- 
diate post-Easter responses is both certain and universally admitted 
(though some interpreters of Bultmann perhaps [mis]understand him 
to deny it). But even the most widespread conception of that continuity 
is theoretically subject to continual revision, as is evident today among 
those who challenge the adequacy of the Markan summary of Jesus' 
teaching (“Тһе time is fulfilled . . . ; therefore repent . . .”) and thus 
willy-nilly call into question the famous formulation that Jesus’ call to 
decision implies a Christology. 

Still, the existence of some level of continuity is historically self- 
evident. For it is sublimely “unhistorical” to think that any figure is 
totally misunderstood by his immediate followers. Luther himself, for 
example, said that no one could understand him who did not know Biel 
and D'Ailly. And, at the other extreme, Lutheran orthodoxy may have 
missed the best aspects of Luther (or so some of us would argue), but it 
is absurd to think that the orthodox totally misunderstood him. No 
historical figure represents a total break in the historical continuum. 

Hence neither a simple identity between the pre- and post-Easter 
understandings of Jesus nor too sharp a distinction between them is 
historically plausible. What we can hope for in the future is a better 
understanding of the extraordinarily complex relationships involved 
among the various strands of early Christological tradition. Is it too 
much to hope that this understanding will be gained by historical 
rather than apologetic or ideological methods? 

At this point, a word of warning is perhaps in order. One very 
distinguished New Testament scholar has described many of the newer 
literary methods of biblical interpretation as “games,” a word clearly 
intended to be pejorative. Is the pejorative justified? From the theo- 
logical point of view, the answer is uncertain, since the adequacy of the 
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pejorative rests entirely on the answer given to a prior theological 
question: Are the canonical texts (on which alone most of the newer 
methods are practiced) in any sense privileged? One may of course 
answer this question with a flat No. What one cannot do, however, is 
transmute it into a historical question. Historical judgments presuppose 
the non-privileged character of all available data of every kind; but 
this presupposition itself cannot be evaluated by purely historical 
methods. 

If agreement is reached, on the other hand, that the question under 
consideration is historical (“the historical Jesus"), the pejorative is 
fully justified. Narrative criticism, ideological criticism, rhetorical 
and reader-response criticisms and the like contribute very little (some 
would say, nothing at all) to forming historical judgments. A weighing 
of the varied responses to Jesus at every point in the developing tradi- 
tion, in other words, insofar as they contribute to the historical 
understanding of Jesus-and-his-significance, can legitimately be carri- 
ed out only by historical methods. 

Naturally, one must be careful not to over-emphasize what historical 
conclusions, which are always tentative, can provide as a positive basis 
for theological convictions. No matter what historical question is asked 
about Jesus of Nazareth, or how sophisticated the methods of dealing 
with the available data may be, the most that historical methods could 
yield would be indications that Jesus was, so to speak, at the top end of 
the human scale in some way—the noblest of human beings, the most 
trusting, the most fully committed to human liberation in the name of 
God, and so on. But the leap from even that extreme conclusion to a 
conviction about Jesus' significance on the divine side of the balance 
(“very God of very God") is not a mere matter of degree and could 
never be justified on historical grounds. One must, in other words, 
keep clearly in mind not only what historical studies can do but also 
what they cannot. 


2. NONETHELESS, THERE ARE POSITIVE REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS. 


The best argument for such study is perhaps an ad hominem one: 
"Historical" judgments are already being made, not only in graduate 
seminars, but in classrooms, in pulpits, in homes, and perhaps above 
all in the media. Surely, however, the only alternative to bad historical 
judgments is good historical judgments. Can we meekly leave the 
understanding of Jesus in hands largely unequipped to deal with the 
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matter? (I once had the questionable pleasure of hearing an English 
professor at a major university, totally innocent of biblical scholarship 
in general and Pauline scholarship in particular, *explain" Paul's view 
of women in 1 Corinthians to a class of about fifty presumably impres- 
sionable young women. Can anyone doubt that such experiences are 
unfortunately common?) 

Generally speaking, in modern Western society at least, there are 
only two widespread ways of avoiding historical study in dealing with 
Jesus (or other religious matters): Fundamentalism and ideology. 
However different the two may seem at first glance, they share at least 
an aversion to critical historical scholarship and a tendency to know in 
religious matters what the answer must be even before the question has 
been posed. There is no indication that these approaches are going to 
disappear. But one can hope that the broad commitment to historical 
study all across the theological spectrum (as indicated, inter alia, by 
this book!) presages some minimizing of at least the major dangers of 
these extreme approaches. 

The more positive and important reason for our study, however, 
expressed in a bewildering variety of ways in the current literature, is 
that the relationship between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith 
must be clarified. The pairing of the “Jesus of history" and the “Christ 
of faith," to be sure, is nonsense except from the standpoint of faith, 
which presumes that the Christ of faith (Risen Lord, post-resurrection 
Jesus, etc.) has some meaning. From that standpoint, however, affirm- 
ations about the present significance of Jesus/Christ almost inevitably 
raise questions about the relationship between those affirmations and 
the Jesus whose historical reality can be approximated by historical 
study. What otherwise is being affirmed? 


3. YET THE QUESTION OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS MUST NOT BE 
EQUATED WITH AN “EXPLANATION” OF HIS MINISTRY AND SUB- 
SEQUENT INFLUENCE. 


Whatever the description of Jesus is supposed to yield, we must be 
very cautious about imagining that description is equivalent to expla- 
nation. (This is probably what most people demand of any historical 
picture: What happened, and why?) 

There are, briefly, two broad reasons for hesitation at this point. 
Historical “explanation” generally involves showing the interrelation- 
ships between an event and what follows. But even in nature, to say 
nothing of history, such conclusions are at best asymptotic, not proba- 
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tive. As an illustration, consider the example commonly cited in chaos 
theory of the butterfly wing: It is conceivable that the fluttering of a 
butterfly wing in China might set off a chain of events that would 
affect both the nature and the location of an Atlantic hurricane. 
Neither the naming nor the measuring of causes can ever be complete. 
So we must be content with never really knowing. 

In history this problem becomes even more acute. Of course all 
historical events, figures, movements, etc. have antecedents. But unless 
we are prepared to insist that quantum theory was implicit in the first 
semi-living organism on earth we must be continually open to the 
novum in history. Who really believes that nothing has ever happened 
for the first time? 

Most of us, to be sure, are content with asymptotic approximations. 
But these too must be hedged about with the same qualifications. Two 
examples may suffice: 

Obviously, Jesus' social and political milieu is the context within 
which he carried on his ministry. So, positively, everything we can 
learn about Galilean unrest in the first century, as well as about 
relationships between Galilee and the Jerusalem power structure, will 
help identify some of the causes of Jewish indifference and Roman 
hostility to Jesus and thus help explain his death. And, negatively, 
social analysis of Galilee will probably help mute over-enthusiastic 
descriptions of the followers of Jesus (and early Christianity) as 
wretchedly impoverished peasants. But even those who reject socio- 
logical or ideological reductionism (i.e., the notion that theological 
ideas and movements are mere expressions of something else) will feel 
less than fully satisfied with these results and well aware of how little 
they contribute to current problems. (Were early Christians “anti- 
Semitic”? Are my responsibilities toward the wretched of the earth 
determined by the sociological makeup of the earliest Christian 
church? And so on.) 

A second example to serve as a warning has to do with the self- 
evident fact that Jesus was Jewish. It will no longer do to contrast Jesus 
with anything as chimerical as “normative” Judaism or to set a Jewish 
religious legalism over against Jesus' ethic of love and compassion. 
The study of first-century Judaism will continue to be enormously 
important in understanding the Jew from Galilee. But as the para- 
meters widen in our understanding of Judaism in Jesus' day, we may 
find ourselves saying less and less when we insist that Jesus was first of 
all a Jew—and a marginal Jew, at that. 
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So one can only greet the volume that follows with enormous respect 
and a certain measure of controlled enthusiasm. The topic is too 
important to be neglected—and too elusive to be definitively settled. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A DISCIPLINE: 
A NORTH AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 


Marcus J. Borg 


It is an exciting time to be a Jesus scholar. The discipline is flourish- 
ing with new life.! I feel fortunate to be part of it at such a time. 

I feel doubly fortunate to have had a ringside seat for much of what 
has been happening in North American Jesus scholarship over the last 
several years. Through a serendipitous set of circumstances, I became 
chair of the Historical Jesus Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture in 1987.2 Shortly before that, I accepted an invitation from Robert 
Funk to became a Fellow of the Jesus Seminar, in which I have been 
active for the past eight years. Together, my involvement in the two 
organizations has provided a vantage point for observing and thinking 
about the discipline of historical Jesus scholarship. 

In this essay, I share my reflections about the discipline—its devel- 
opment, dynamics and direction—over the thirty years in which I have 
been involved with it as a participant and observer. I do so within a 
modest historical perspective, describing my memories of what was 
happening in Jesus scholarship in the 1960s when I first became part of 
it, and then my perceptions of what is happening now. The essay is thus 
somewhat impressionistic and personal but not, I trust, indulgent; I 
would welcome hearing the stories of others over the course of their 
careers. 

My vantage point is North American. There have been influences 
from outside of North America as well: my two main mentors were 


1 William R. Telford provides a thorough description of recent developments 
in the discipline in the essay that follows. For earlier reports of my own, see “А 
Renaissance in Jesus Studies," TToday 55 (1988) 280-92; and "Portraits of Jesus 
in Contemporary North American Scholarship," HTR 84 (1991) 1-22, repr. as 
chaps. 1 and 2 of my forthcoming Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship (Valley 
Forge: Trinity Press International, 1994). See also John K. Riches, A Century of 
New Testament Study (Valley Forge: Trinity Press International, 1993) 89-124. 

2 Specifically, I was invited by the founding co-chairs, Paul Hollenbach and 
John Miller, to succeed them, a position which I was privileged to hold for five 
years. In 1992, I was succeeded by John Dominic Crossan. 
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British, I studied in England for four years, and I initially fell in love 
with historical Jesus research through German scholarship. Never- 
theless, I am very much aware that I see the discipline through a North 
American lens. It is not just that I am a North American, but most of 
my involvement over the last ten years has been with the North 
American discussion. 


REFLECTIONS ABOUT THE IMMEDIATE PAST: THE 1960$ 


My love affair with historical Jesus scholarship began my first term 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York City in the fall of 1964. I 
did not expect it. I went to Union in part because of an inducement (a 
Rockefeller *Trial Year" Fellowship for those who otherwise would 
not have gone to seminary), and in part because of an interest in social 
ethics. Jesus was not on my mind. 

But in my first term at Union, in an introductory New Testament 
course taught by W. D. Davies, a British scholar who studied with C. 
H. Dodd, I was captivated by the questions and issues involved in the 
historical study of Jesus. I found myself doing not only the required 
assignments, but also reading extensively in the supplementary biblio- 
graphy which Davies provided. 

My fascination (rapidly becoming a preoccupation) with Jesus 
scholarship intensified the next year at Oxford, where my tutor was 
George Caird, one of the most remarkable Oxford lecturers of his day. 
Caird was strongly interested in the historical Jesus, and I was 
intrigued by his version of a British approach and struck by his con- 
fidence that we actually can know something about Jesus. I spent the 
next three years reading widely about Jesus while teaching courses on 
Jesus and the New Testament to undergraduates. As the 1960s ended, I 
returned to Oxford for three more years of study with Caird. 

From that early involvement emerged an impression of what was 
happening in Jesus scholarship in the 1960s. In retrospect, it is hard for 
me to know to what extent my memory accurately reflects what was 
then going on, or to what extent my perception as a young man in his 
early to middle twenties was idiosyncratic. With that caveat, I turn to 
describing the impression I got of the discipline in the 1960s. Each of 
the following statements should be preceded by, “It seemed to me that 
.. 45 but to avoid being tedious, I will not repeat it each time. 

1. The dominant voices were German. Even though Davies and 
Caird were both British, and even though I spent four years at Oxford, 
it seemed clear to me that the center of New Testament and Jesus 
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scholarship was Germany. Though we read the American John Knox 
and British scholars such as C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, and Vincent 
Taylor, an extraordinarily large number of names on our reading lists 
were German. Moreover, it was not just that the past was dominated by 
German scholarship, but the “cutting edge" of scholarship seemed also 
to be German. One might read the British for another point-of-view, 
but it seemed that new developments in scholarship came from Ger- 
many: earlier in the century, the eschatological understanding of Jesus 
and form criticism; more recently, demythologizing, existentialist 
interpretation, redaction criticism, and the new quest, about which I 
shall say more. 

2. Imminent eschatology was central for understanding Jesus and 
earliest Christianity. There was a taken-for-grantedness that the line of 
scholarly development from Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer 
was basically correct. A number of the detailed features of Schweit- 
zer's sketch of Jesus were dropped, but the central claim remained: 
Jesus was an eschatological figure with an eschatological message. He 
proclaimed the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God and the 
apocalyptic Son of man, to be brought about by dramatic divine inter- 
vention. 

In much of the German scholarship which I read in the 1960s, this 
was accepted as foundational. It was the basis of Bultmann's program 
of demythologizing and existentialist interpretation. It was the point of 
departure for the best-known and most-enduring redactional study of 
the time, Hans Conzelmann's book on Luke.? For Conzelmann, Luke's 
distinctive contribution was that he made Jesus “the middle of time," 
thus adjusting an earlier eschatology which saw Jesus as “the end of 
time." The parousia had not come, and so Luke corrected the imminent 
eschatology of Jesus and earliest Christianity. But in the beginning was 
the end. 

The taken-for-grantedness of the eschatological understanding of 
Jesus was also reflected in one of the "hot" books during my time at 
Union, H. E.Tódt's study of the synoptic Son of man sayings.^ For 
Tódt, the significant question was no longer whether Jesus spoke of the 
imminent coming of the apocalyptic Son of man; that was assumed. 


3 Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke (New York: Harper & Row, 
1960). First German edition was published in 1954 with the title Die Mitte der Zeit. 

^ Н.Е. Tódt, The Son of Man in the Synoptic Tradition (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1965; published in German in 1963). 
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The remaining question was whether he was referring to himself in a 
transformed state or to a figure other than himself. 

Of course, we were also aware of C. H. Dodd's argument that Jesus 
had a "realized eschatology," proclaiming that the Kingdom had come 
and was present, not that it was future and about to come. Moreover, in 
both Germany and the United States, there was a growing tendency to 
move away from an exclusively futurist eschatology to a “both-and” 
understanding of present and future in Jesus' message about the King- 
dom: it was both present and future, both here in some sense and soon 
to come in its fulness. Jesus' eschatology was proleptic, an eschatology 
in the process of realizing itself. But these modifications seemed like 
the fine-tuning of a hypothesis whose core affirmation remained: Jesus 
preached the imminent eschatological Kingdom. 

I found the eschatological understanding of Jesus to be persuasive, in 
spite of my British mentors and my sustained involvement with British 
scholarship. Caird's frequent attacks upon it, cutting and often bril- 
liant, seemed like the sniping of a heroic but doomed resistance move- 
ment. What was most compelling for me was the evidence in the New 
Testament outside of the Gospels which indicated that many in the 
early Christian movement expected “the end of the world" soon. Given 
that there were also texts in the Gospels which sounded the same note 
of eschatological warning and promise, it seemed apparent to me that 
Jesus' message must also have been eschatological. Moreover, such an 
understanding provided the obvious explanation of the early move- 
ment's eschatology: they got it from Jesus. The tidy symmetry made 
attempts to deny imminent eschatology to Jesus seem forced. 

3. It was the time of the “new quest" of the historical Jesus. James 
Robinson's book which named the new quest had recently been pub- 
lished, as had one of the primary products of the new quest, Günther 
Bornkamm's book on Jesus.5 It developed as a reaction to the virtually 
complete divorce between the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith 
brought about by Martin Káhler and Albert Schweitzer and affirmed 
by Rudolf Bultmann. Against them, it insisted that the historical Jesus 
is not and cannot be simply irrelevant for Christian theology. This 
claim made intuitive sense to me, as it still does. 

In retrospect, the historical fruit of the new quest seems meagre. It 


> James M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (SBT 25; 
London: SCM, 1959; repr. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); Günther Bornkamm, 
Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Harper & Row, 1960; first German ed. in 1956). 
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became rather narrowly focused on the importance of being able to 
show continuity between the understanding of existence implicit in the 
proclamation of Jesus and the understanding of existence mediated by 
the proclamation of the early church. Thus the new quest seems to have 
been concerned primarily with a theological issue rather than being a 
fresh historical approach yielding new or more comprehensive histor- 
ical results. Indeed, the new quest's historical understanding of Jesus is 
remarkably continuous with Bultmann, despite the fact that it origin- 
ated as a criticism of him. What differentiated the new quest from 
Bultmann was not what it affirmed historically about Jesus, but the 
theological significance to be given to such affirmations. 

The degree to which the new quest successfully made the theological 
point is also questionable. My impression is that the claims of Kahler 
and Schweitzer about the theological insignificance of the historical 
Jesus continued to carry great weight with both theologians and New 
Testament scholars. Seeing the quest for the historical Jesus as theolog- 
ically irrelevant offered a truce that was very attractive: historical 
Jesus scholars and theologians (systematic or New Testament) could go 
about their business without paying much attention to each other. 

4. It was the zenith of the existentialist Jesus. Brought into the discip- 
line largely through the work of Bultmann, it made use of the existen- 
tialist analysis of human existence as developed by Martin Heidegger, 
and it provided the hermeneutical basis for demythologizing Jesus' 
apocalyptic world-view. 

Jesus' message about the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God 
and the early church's kerygma about the imminent return of Jesus 
were understood as sharing in common the same understanding of 
existence. Both called people out of the life of inauthentic existence (a 
life centered “in the world," whether in material possessions, achieve- 
ment, honor, family, religious tradition and observance, and so forth), 
to the life of authentic existence, which is possible only by being 
centered “in God" and not “in the world." Thus the movement from 
inauthentic existence to authentic existence involves the "end of the 
world” as the basis of security and identity. For such a one, the world 
has come to an end. 

This is what Jesus' message about the imminence of the Kingdom 
meant: every hour is potentially the last hour, for in every hour the 
individual is called to leave the old world for the new world. 

About this, Bultmannians and “new questers" were agreed. Indeed, 
the latter's efforts to demonstrate continuity between the church's 
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Christ-kerygma and Jesus' Kingdom-proclamation were carried on 
largely by exploring the understanding of existence implicit in each. 

In retrospect, I think there is genuine insight in the existentialist 
understanding of Jesus. It captured much of what is now central to the 
analysis of Jesus as a teacher of an unconventional or radical wisdom. 
In its time, however, it also had two other effects. The first can be 
stated briefly because it builds on what I have already said: its starting 
point was an eschatological understanding of Jesus, and it therefore 
tended to solidify that understanding, making it seem even more 
foundational. Secondly, it emphasized the personal and individual 
meanings of Jesus' message, and (in practice, if not of necessity) ex- 
cluded the social and political. This point leads into my next recollec- 
tion. 

5. Scholars saw Jesus as essentially apolitical. The primary reasons 
for this have already been mentioned: the eschatological and existen- 
tialist understandings of Jesus. The effect of the first was stated by 
Schweitzer: if you expected the end of the world soon, why would you 
be concerned about political or social questions?é The second radically 
internalized and individualized Jesus' message: the center of his 
proclamation—the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God—was 
understood to refer to an internal event within individuals. The 
possibility that there was a strong social and political dimension to the 
vision and activity of Jesus was either ignored or denied. 

When I think back on seminary and graduate school, I cannot recall 
reading any serious Jesus scholar who argued for a social and political 
passion in Jesus. The silence was pervasive. The exception was S. G. F, 
Brandon, whose Jesus and the Zealots was published in 1967.7 His 
tendentious expose of the Tendenz of the Gospels led him to the con- 
clusion that Jesus was a “para-Zealot” or “Zealot sympathizer” who 
expected the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God to involve the 
overthrow of Roman authority over Palestine. Brandon’s case was not 
persuasive to scholars. What is interesting to me at this point, however, 
is that Brandon largely represented “the political option" for imaging 


6 Schweitzer comments about this explicitly in connection with the question 
of tribute to Caesar; see his The Mystery of the Kingdom of God (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1964; originally published in German in 1901) 119. It should be 
noted that eschatology in itself does not need to lead to this; there are ways of 
reading eschatology which are radically political. 

7  S.G.F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots (Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1967). 
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the historical Jesus. Because it struck most as unsatisfactory, the 
question of the social and political seemed closed. 

6. Redaction criticism was coming into its own. It was the newest 
type of criticism, building on the source and form criticism of pre- 
vious generations. Studies of Mark (Marxsen), Luke (Conzelmann) 
and Matthew (Bornkamm, Barth and Held), ably summarized by 
Joachim Rohde, unearthed and highlighted the particular emphasis of 
each evangelist.5 We became aware of how major a role the final 
“author” of each Gospel played in shaping, arranging, and creating the 
traditions in the Gospels. 

Redaction criticism had two related and inhibiting effects on Jesus 
scholarship. It focussed attention on the final form of each Gospel, and 
not on what might lie behind it. Moreover, by disclosing the degree of 
redactional activity on the part of the evangelists, it heightened our 
sense of how difficult it is to go behind the Gospels and reinforced the 
doubts about whether there is much point in trying to do so. It intens- 
ified the already existing skepticism about whether much can be known 
about the historical Jesus. 

7. This leads to the final impression I will mention about Jesus 
scholarship in the 1960s: the criterion of dissimilarity became 
primary, taking precedence over the other criteria used to evaluate the 
authenticity of material attributed to Jesus. The case for making it 
sovereign was articulated with great forcefulness by Norman Perrin in 
his 1967 book on the teaching of Jesus.? Advocacy of the criterion did 
not originate with Perrin; it had been suggested and used by a number 
of other scholars. But in North American scholarship, his book 
provided the most extended methodological justification for making it 
primary. 

It became widely influential. Put compactly, the criterion of dis- 
similarity means that we can be reasonably certain that a Gospel saying 
goes back to Jesus only if it cannot be derived from Judaism or the 
early Christian movement. It must be dissimilar from the emphases 
and interests of both communities; if it is similar, methodological 


8 Willi Marxsen, Mark the Evangelist (Nashville: Abingdon, 1969; first 
published in German in 1956); for Conzelmann, see n. 3 above; G. Bornkamm, G. 
Barth, and H. J. Held, Tradition and Interpretation in Matthew (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1963; first published in German in 1960); Joachim Rohde, Redis- 
covering the Teaching of the Evangelists (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1968). 

9 — Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967). 
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rigor requires that we suspect that the early church either created it or 
took it over from Judaism. Perrin recognized the narrowness of the 
criterion and that it would inevitably exclude some authentic material, 
but he also argued that the nature of our sources forces it upon us. 

Assigning primacy to dissimilarity was in fact a natural culmination 
of the century's scholarship, for our understanding of the nature of 
our sources was the product of form and redaction criticism. At the 
beginning of the century, Schweitzer had presented us with the choice 
between his thorough-going eschatology and Wrede's thorough-going 
skepticism. By the 1960s, we had both: Jesus' message was thoroughly 
eschatological, and we can't know much about him. 

Such was the discipline as I experienced it in the decade in which I 
first became acquainted with it. What might be called the mid-century 
consensus was still relatively intact. Jesus was eschatological, and his 
message (as well as the movement's kerygma about him) is best under- 
stood by means of an existentialist hermeneutic. He was apolitical, 
concerned primarily with the personal and individual. The traditions 
about him were shaped, modified and created by the early Christian 
movement to such a degree so as to make any historical claims about 
him extremely difficult. But this doesn't matter, for primary theolog- 
ical significance rests in the kerygma of the early community, not in 
what can be glimpsed (at best problematically) in the historian's 
reconstruction of Jesus' message and activity. 


REFLECTIONS ABOUT THE DISCIPLINE NOW 


Much has changed, it seems to me. That change became evident in 
the 1980s and continues in the 1990s.1? Indeed, the change seemed 


10 Because this essay operates structurally with a “then” (the 1960s) and 
“now” framework, I decided not to do a brief history of “the in-between,” the 
1970s. Had I done so, it would be apparent that where we are now is not ex nihilo, 
but continues earlier lines of development. For example, the movement from an 
eschatological Jesus to an essentially non-eschatological Jesus can be seen in 
Norman Perrin's development from the early 1960s through the 1970s. In his 1963 
The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster) the 
claim that Jesus had an apocalyptic understanding of the Kingdom of God was one 
of the established results of scholarship. By 1967, in Rediscovering the Teaching 
of Jesus, Perrin was arguing that the "coming Son of man" sayings were not 
authentic, and that the element of futurity in what he still called the eschatological 
message of Jesus was virtually non-existent and inconsequential. By 1976, in Jesus 
and the Language of the Kingdom (Philadelphia: Fortress), the phrase "Kingdom of 
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great enough to me to warrant speaking of a "renaissance" in North 
American scholarship, or a “third quest" of the historical Jesus, as N. 
Thomas Wright in England has put it.!! Of course, there is continuity 
with earlier scholarship, and if one emphasizes the continuity rather 
than the discontinuity, one might demur from labelling it a “new era" 
in Jesus research. William Telford does demur in the next essay in this 
volume, preferring instead to speak of “а revitalization" in Jesus 
scholarship. Whether it is a renaissance or a revitalization doesn't 
matter much to me; both suggest that something of note is occurring. 

As I reflect about what is happening now, I will not do a point-by- 
point comparison with my memory of the discipline in the 1960s, 
though comparisons will emerge. Instead I will describe what I see as 
the discipline's present emphases and directions from my vantage point 
within North American scholarship. Some will be described quite 
briefly, and others more fully. 

1. Jesus was a teacher of wisdom. This is the stroke in a sketch of the 
historical Jesus about which there is the greatest consensus. The con- 
sensus has its roots in two streams of scholarly work which developed 
in the 1970s. Studies of the earliest layer of the Jesus tradition (namely 
Q) suggested that it was dominated by wisdom material. Studies of the 
primary forms of Jesus' wisdom teaching and their function as oral 
forms of speech suggested that he regularly used parables and aphor- 
isms (provocative stories and great one-liners) in a particular way: to 
invite his hearers to a radically different way of seeing. 

Thus there is widespread agreement not only that Jesus was a teacher 
of wisdom, but also that his wisdom teaching functioned to undermine 
or subvert widely accepted notions of how to live. He was a teacher of 
unconventional wisdom. Such is the conclusion shared by scholars who 
otherwise differ in many respects: Mack's and Downing's Cynic Jesus, 
Crossan's teacher of a world-shattering and world-negating wisdom, 
Schüssler Fiorenza's prophet of wisdom, Riches' transformer of 
Judaism, and my own construal of Jesus as a teacher of a subversive 
and alternative wisdom.!? From outside of the discipline, Stephen 


God" had become a tensive symbol evoking the myth of God's kingship. 
11 N. Thomas Wright and Stephen Neill, The Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment 1861-1986 (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1988) 379-403. 
12 Burton L. Mack, A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), and The Lost Gospel: The Book of Q and Christian 
Origins (San Francisco: Harper, 1993); F. G. Downing, Jesus and the Threat of 
Freedom (London: SCM, 1987); John Dominic Crossan, especially /n Parables: 
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Mitchell's portrait of Jesus as one whose wisdom was grounded in an 
enlightenment experience also fits within this consensus.!? 

The consensus is illustrated in the work of the Jesus Seminar, whose 
four-color version of the Gospels was published in late 1993.14 The 
Five Gospels is the result of voting on the sayings of Jesus by fellows of 
the Seminar, using four different colors: red, pink, gray, and black. 
Put compactly, red means a high degree of certainty that the saying 
goes back to Jesus, pink means more likely yes than no, gray means 
maybe and black means most probably or certainly not. Red and pink 
sayings thus reflect a high degree of affirmative consensus within the 
Seminar. They constitute a relatively small percentage of the whole: 
slightly less than twenty per cent of the sayings of Jesus are printed in 
red or pink in The Five Gospels. To relate this to our subject: almost 
all of this is wisdom material. Though many scholars argue that Jesus 
was more than a wisdom teacher, there is a strong consensus that, 
whatever else we need to say about him, he was a teacher of wisdom. 

Here I might also comment about the place of the Gospel of Thomas 
in present Jesus scholarship. It seems to me that the emerging dominant 
position in North America sees Thomas as independent of the synoptic 
tradition and as containing some material as early as the early layers of 
the synoptics.!5 The significance of this for the discipline does not lie 
primarily in being able to add a few more sayings to the teaching of 
Jesus, even though this is of considerable interest. Rather, the accep- 
tance of material in Thomas as early tradition adds weight to the 


The Challenge of the Historical Jesus (New York: Harper & Row, 1973); Elisabeth 
Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of 
Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983); John K. Riches, Jesus and the 
Transformation of Judaism (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1980); Marcus 
J. Borg, Jesus: A New Vision (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987); and idem, 
Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1994). 

13 Stephen Mitchell, The Gospel according to Jesus (New York: Harper- 
Collins, 1991). 

14 Robert Funk, Roy Hoover, and The Jesus Seminar, The Five Gospels: The 
Search for the Authentic Words of Jesus (New York: Macmillan, 1993). 

15 For a thorough treatment of the present state of Thomas scholarship, see 
Stephen J. Patterson, The Gospel of Thomas and Jesus (Sonoma: Polebridge 
Press, 1993). An exception among North American Jesus scholars is John P. 
Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (ABRL; New York: 
Doubleday, 1991) 123-41. See also the chapter by Charlesworth and Evans below. 
Both Evans and C. L. Blomberg (see his chapter below on the Parables) side with 
Meier in expressing doubts about the independence of Thomas. 
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judgment that Jesus was a wisdom teacher, for Thomas is a wisdom 
document. Two streams of the early Christian movement—Q and 
early Thomas—point to communities whose traditions about Jesus 
portrayed him primarily as a teacher of an unconventional wisdom. 

The consensus that Jesus was a wisdom teacher is a significant 
change from the mid-century consensus. Then, the wisdom teaching of 
Jesus was largely neglected, or conformed to an eschatological frame- 
work. The neglect was due in part to Bultmann's judgment that most of 
the wisdom sayings of Jesus were inauthentic, on the grounds that they 
may have been derived from Jewish folk wisdom, and also because 
they do not fit well with an understanding of Jesus as an eschatological 
prophet. 

The exception to this neglect and verdict of inauthenticity was, of 
course, the parables. Then, as now, they were seen as the bedrock of 
the Jesus tradition. But their interpretation was most commonly done 
within the framework of imminent eschatology: their common themes 
were seen as the coming of the Kingdom and the proper response to 
that coming. The classic example from the time is the work of 
Jeremias, who again and again saw in the parables the warning of 
eschatological judgment and the promise of eschatological salvation. 
Now most scholars read the parables quite differently. Rather than 
seeing them primarily as announcements of a coming Kingdom, they 
are seen as invitations to another way of seeing. It is the difference 
between interpreting them eschatologically or sapientially. 

2. A major change seems to have occurred about Jesus and eschato- 
logy. The change is sometimes obscured by a terminological ambigu- 
ity. Namely, the term “eschatology” is used in both a narrow and broad 
sense. In its narrow and more precise sense, it refers to “last things," 
such as the last judgment, the resurrection of the dead, and everlasting 
life. In a Jewish intertestamental context, the narrow sense of the term 
("the last things") refers to the coming of the Messianic Age or King- 
dom of God, brought about through a dramatic act of God, and having 
as its consequences a radical change in the conditions of existence. It is 
a change so objective and thorough that it may be referred to meta- 
phorically as “the end of the world" or “the end of the age," even 
though the world remains.!6 It is in this narrow and precise sense that 
the term was used when the picture of Jesus as eschatological prophet 


16 "That is, in a Jewish context, it does not necessarily involve “ће end of the 
world," if by “world” one means the earth or the space-time universe. 
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was definitively sketched at the beginning of this century by Weiss and 
Schweitzer.17 

The term is also used in a much broader sense. This usage has been 
growing throughout this century. The broad range of meaning is illus- 
trated by Crossan’s definition of eschatology as “а wider and generic 
term for world-negation.” It extends “from apocalyptic eschatology 
... through mystical or utopian modes, and on to ascetical, libertarian, 
or anarchistic possibilities."13 It includes what Crossan elsewhere calls 
a “sapiential eschatology” or “sapiential Kingdom,” which does not 
involve eschatology in the narrow sense at all. Indeed, the difference 
between an apocalyptic eschatology and a sapiential eschatology is 
enormous; the latter involves no objective change in the world 
whatsoever. !9 

If eschatology is used in this broad sense, then Jesus scholars (includ- 
ing me) would still say, “Yes, Jesus was eschatological.” If eschatology 
can include everything from an internal subjective change within the 
individual to the tearing down of the Berlin Wall as an “eschatological 
( = world-ending) event,” then there would be unanimous agreement 
within the discipline that Jesus was an eschatological figure with an 
eschatological message. 

But if used in the narrow sense of the word, then a major change has 


17 Ѕее chap. 4 in my Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship, where I note that the 
term was first used in 1677 by a Lutheran theologian named Abraham Calov as the 
heading for the last section of his dogmatics, where he treated death, judgment, and 
afterlife. Adapted from Calov’s Christian context to a Jewish context, this is the 
primary meaning it had in Jesus scholarship from Reimarus and through Weiss and 
Schweitzer and into Bultmann. 

18 John Dominic Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean 
Jewish Peasant (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991) 238. Crossan also provides a 
helpful characterization of eschatology in the narrow sense of the word, which he 
calls “apocalyptic eschatology”: “And by end of the world, I mean that the 
apocalypticist expected a divine intervention so transcendentally obvious that one’s 
adversaries or enemies, oppressors or persecutors would be forced to acknowledge 
it and to accept conversion or concede defeat.” Note the emphasis on divine inter- 
vention of such an obvious kind that even outsiders would have to acknowledge it. 

19 It is in this broad sense that C. E. Carlston uses the term in the first essay in 
this volume. Whatever terms scholars use, he writes, “probably most scholars 
would not object to the formulation that the earliest disciples of Jesus understood 
the historical event of his appearance to be an eschatological event.” He then speaks 
of the need to establish some parameters of meaning, or else the phrase “eschato- 
logical event” will “become a mere slogan.” 
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occurred. It was in this narrow and more precise sense that Weiss and 
Schweitzer used the term, as did Bultmann, and it was in this narrow 
sense that the mid-century consensus affirmed that Jesus was eschato- 
logical. But now, in the narrow sense of the term, only a minority of 
Jesus scholars active in North America think that Jesus was eschato- 
logical.20 The mid-century consensus has seriously eroded; indeed, as а 
consensus, it is no more. 

Thus, in sorting out what has happened in the area of eschatology, 
one's perception of the consensus within the discipline will depend on 
whether one uses the term in a narrow or broad sense. Using the term 
in its broad sense risks obscuring the change that has occurred: the 
majority of Jesus scholars active in North America no longer think that 
Jesus expected God soon to bring about an objective change in the state 
of affairs so obvious that everybody would have to say, “The Messianic 
Age (or Kingdom) has come." This is a far-reaching change. However, 
I do not think the eschatological debate is over; there are signs that 
news of the change is provoking (as it should) further examination of 
the question. Precision of terminology will be an important part of the 
continuing discussion. 

3. The use of interdisciplinary models and perspectives is changing 
the discipline. This is not only one of the central characteristics of the 
renaissance or revitalization of Jesus scholarship, but one of its prim- 
ary causes. The most influential early work was from Germany in the 
1970s, Gerd Theissen's Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity?! 
The 1980s saw a tremendous proliferation of this approach to the 
historical study of Jesus and early Christianity. 

The primary importance of these models and perspectives is that 
they enable us to see new things about the Jesus tradition, and not just 
to re-arrange old things. They are drawn from a variety of disciplines: 
cultural anthropology, social history, the social sciences, feminist 
studies, and history of religions. They include understandings of 
peasant societies, purity systems, patriarchal societies, honor and 


20 Ihave elsewhere presented the data justifying this statement, as well as the 
developments in scholarship which caused it. See especially *A Temperate Case for 
a Non-Eschatological Jesus," Forum 2.3 (1986) 81-102, repr. as chap. 3 in my 
forthcoming Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. The most influential North 
American scholar arguing that Jesus was eschatological in the narrow sense of the 
term is E. P. Sanders. 

21 Gerd Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1978; published in German in 1977). 
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shame, patron and client, witchcraft accusations, colonial protest 
movements, and so forth. 

What they all have in common is that they help us to see more clearly 
the dynamics of the social world in which Jesus lived. They therefore 
help us to see more clearly the possible meanings of Jesus' sayings and 
actions, for (to say the obvious) the words and deeds of a historical 
figure have their primary or initial meaning in the context of the social 
world in which they were said and done.2 The social world of first- 
century Jewish Palestine is the context for interpreting early Jesus 
tradition, and anything that illuminates that context illuminates the 
tradition. 

Yet though this is obvious, it did not receive much attention in the 
discipline in my early years of involvement. Perhaps the tools were not 
yet there, or the focus of the discipline was on other matters so that it 
did not notice possibilities that were there. For us, “context” meant 
primarily a context of words, a literary context: the text's relation to 
the Gospel of which it was a part, its relationship to Jewish beliefs or 
practices as known through Jewish texts, and any illumination 
provided by other texts in the New Testament or Greco-Roman world. 
Context was the total impression created by the collection of relevant 
information in texts. But there were few glimpses of the social world 
behind the texts. 

For me, the illumination provided by these models and perspec- 
tives—or, to change the image, the lenses which they provide—has 
greatly affected how I see major portions of the Jesus tradition. I cite a 
few examples in general terms, intending to be evocative rather than 
substantive. To see many of Jesus' sayings and parables in the context 
of a peasant society (a pre-industrial agrarian political economy) with 
its sharp division between rural peasants and urban ruling elites 
illuminates them with fresh light, enabling us to see a social passion 
and vision we might otherwise miss. Similarly, to see conflicts about 
purity (sayings and deeds) in the context of a society ordered as a 
purity system transforms their signficance. Within a purity system, 
they are not disputes about petty or trivial matters of the ritual law, but 


22 Тһе use of “primary or initial” meaning here is very deliberate; I do not deny 
the possibility and legitimacy of other and later meanings. It is of the nature of a 
"religious classic" (to use David Tracy's phrase) to have a surplus of meaning and 
to acquire multiple and new meanings. But to speak of the historical Jesus involves 
us in the search for probable primary or initial meaning(s). 
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conflicts about the shape of society itself.23 The general point is more 
important than the examples, however: the more clearly we are able to 
see the social structures and social dynamics of first-century Palestine, 
the more the words and deeds move from abstract and general to 
specific. 

Some ten years ago, Bernard Brandon Scott put the significance of 
this development very compactly: the historical quest for the historical 
Jesus has come to an end; the interdisciplinary quest is just beginning.?4 
It has reached its fullest fruition to date in Crossan's The Historical 
Jesus. Models and insights drwn from cultural and social anthropo- 
logy, medical anthropology, the sociology of colonial protest 
movements, the dynamics and structures of pre-industrial peasant 
societies, honor-shame societies, patron-client societies, and so forth, 
dominate the pages of his book.2° This makes his book a goldmine of 
information about these models, quite apart from how Crossan uses 
them (though I happen to think he uses them very well). Moreover, I 
think his approach will itself become a model. Indeed, I think he has 
significantly changed the discipline with this book—a simply “histor- 
ical" quest for the historical Jesus will no longer do. 

4. Feminist perspectives have begun to have an effect in the discip- 
line. This, of course, was unknown in the 1960s. Like the new angles 
of vision provided by interdisciplinary models, feminist perspectives 
enable us to see familar material in a new way.?6 Generally speaking, а 
feminist perspective leads to a more socio-political reading of the texts 
(and, I would argue, enables us to see a socio-political dimension that is 
really there). More specifically, the perspective significantly changes 
our understanding of the radical sayings about families, fathers and 


23 Fora much fuller treatment of these models and their illuminating power, 
see chap. 5 of my forthcoming Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 

24 In a presentation to the Historical Jesus Section at the 1984 annual meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature in Chicago. Scott is the author of Hear Then the 
Parable (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), a massive study of the parables using an 
interdisciplinary approach, which immediately became one of the standard works 
on parables in the field. 

25 [n addition to Crossan, see John H. Elliott, What is Social-Scientific 
Criticism? (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), for an excellent introduction to the social 
scientific approach and an impressive bibliography. 

26 "The pioneer and primary feminist scholar working with the Jesus tradition 
and the early Christian movement is, of course, Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza. See 
especially /n Memory of Her. 
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mothers. The issue in these texts is not “the family," but the patriarchal 
family. The patriarchal family was the primary social unit, even as it 
was also a microcosm of the patriarchal political order. To see Jesus’ 
sayings about leaving family, and of calling no one on earth “Father,” 
in the context of a patriarchal society is very different from seeking to 
understand them in the context of “family” considered as a generalized 
abstraction. Feminist scholarship has also called attention to the 
significance of “Divine Sophia" in Jewish wisdom texts, in the early 
Christian movement, and perhaps for Jesus himself. Minimally, this is 
significant for understanding the multiplicity and metaphoricity of 
early christological ітареѕ.27 

5. A sociopolitical reading of the Jesus tradition has become much 
more common. Of the five portraits of Jesus in recent North American 
scholarship which I described a few years ago, three argue for a strong 
social passion and vision in the historical Jesus: Horsley's character- 
ization of Jesus as an Elijah-type social prophet, Schüssler Fiorenza's 
profile of him as a wisdom prophet with an egalitarian praxis, my own 
sketch of him as a critic of the politics of purity and advocate of a 
politics of compassion. Two of the five see Jesus more apolitically: 
sanders' portrait of Jesus as a prophet of restoration eschatology, and 
Mack's characterization of Jesus as a Cynic-like sage teaching a wis- 
dom for individuals.28 To the three seeing a social dimension to the 
Jesus tradition can now be added Crossan with his sketch of Jesus as a 
peasant whose practice of open commensality and free healing “ет- 
bodied a religious and economic egalitarianism,” thus challenging “the 
hierarchical and patronal normalcies of Jewish religion and Roman 
power.’’29 

A number of factors have contributed to the change. Among these is 
the interdisciplinary approach, which suggests social meanings to texts 
which had often been either overlooked or understood individualist- 
ically. The movement away from understanding Jesus as eschatological 
in the narrow sense of the word has also had an effect: Jesus seems less 
“next-worldly,” and connections to social life in this world are thus 
more likley to be seen. 


27 For an exposition of this point with bibliography, see chap. 5 of my 
Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time. 

28 See my “Portraits of Jesus in Contemporary North American Scholarship,” 
referred to in n. 1 above. 

29 Quoted words from The Historical Jesus, 422. 
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Yet this is one of the areas where I think the discipline is very un- 
certain and to some extent divided. Here the voting of the Jesus 
Seminar is again illustrative. 

The traditions most relevant to a socio-political reading of Jesus 
(those reflecting social engagement, including conflict with authorities 
and Pharisees, indictments of elites, threats of the temple's destruction, 
disputes about social boundaries, etc.) are consistently printed in gray 
in The Five Gospels. “Gray,” it is important to point out, is an ambig- 
uous category within the Seminar. It can mean either, "The consensus 
is gray," meaning that most Fellows gave the saying a gray vote. Or it 
can mean, “Lack of consensus," because the votes were widely scatter- 
ed among the colors, even though the weighted average ended up being 
gray.?? Texts reflecting social engagement are largely in this second 
category: lack of consensus. Fellows were quite divided. Some felt that 
social engagement belongs to the period of “social formation" of the 
Jesus movement, which they saw as occurring only post-Easter; others 
felt strongly that social engagement belongs to the period of the minis- 
try itself. Others were unsure. 

It seems to me that the division and uncertainty within the Jesus 
Seminar on this point are reflective of the discipline as a whole. For 
some, commitment to a Gestalt of Jesus leads to an eschatological or an 
individualistic sapiential reading of the tradition which excludes the 
socio-political. Others may have no such commitment, but are uncer- 
tain. And still others make the social engagement traditions central. It 
seems likely to me that this large body of material about which there is 
no consensus, and the question of whether there is socio-political 
passion and vision in the Jesus tradition, will be a major focus of 
scholarly study in the next several years.3! 

6. The criterion of dissimilarity has greatly diminished in 
importance. It has been very much subordinated. The change is 
illustrated by Crossan's The Historical Jesus. Noting that Jesus scholar- 
ship has become somewhat of an academic bad joke because of the 
diversity of claims made about him, Crossan insists upon the need for a 
rigorous methodology, which he then develops and uses in the rest of 


30 То be specific with a hypothetical example: a saying printed in gray could 
have received ten red votes, five pink votes, six gray votes, and ten black votes. 
The weighted average would put it in the gray category, even though the votes were 
“all over the place.” 

31 On Jesus and politics, see chap. 3 in my Meeting Jesus Again for the First 
Time, and chap. 5 of my forthcoming Jesus in Contemporary Scholarship. 
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the book. What is striking is that the criterion of dissimilarity is not 
given a major role. In 1967, Perrin argued persuasively that rigor 
required dissimilarity; in 1991, Crossan argues that rigor requires that 
we discard it as foundational. Instead, Crossan's method is essentially a 
refined and quantified form of multiple attestation in early tradition.?? 
True, Crossan continues to use the criterion of dissimilarity when 
appropriate (as, it seems to me, all of us must do under specific text 
circumstances), but it is not the primary basis for establishing histor- 
ical authenticity. Dissimilarity is used as a carver's knife, but not as a 
sieve through which everything must pass. 

Here should also be noted E. P. Sanders's thoughtful and helpful 
methodological recommendation, which also sets aside the criterion of 
dissimilarity.33 He notes the quagmire that Jesus scholars fall into when 
they seek to establish the historical authenticity of one saying or 
another, and then suggests a methodologically more secure starting 
place. That more secure starting place is a set of certain or nearly 
certain “facts” about Jesus, which then provide a framework for 
beginning to locate and interpret the sayings tradition. This is an 
important and insightful claim, it seems to me. It matters greatly, of 
course, what is in one's list of virtually assurred facts, but what is most 
important in our context is that Sanders does not use dissimilarity as 
the primary basis for discerning what is early tradition. 

The decline of dissimilarity as the primary criterion of authenticity 
is generally characteristic of North American scholars today, with 
some exceptions.34 What is likely to be “early” is discerned by other 


32 It is an important methodological advance, whatever fine-tuning and supple- 
mentation it might need. Basically, it is a stratigraphical model in which Crossan 
locates each “complex” of tradition in one of four layers of the developing tradition, 
and then counts up the number of times each complex is found in each layer. The 
result is a quantification for each “complex” of tradition made up of two numbers 
separated by a slash mark. The first number is the earliest level in which it is found, 
the second number signifies independent attestations. Thus, for example, 1/4 means 
that a saying is found in layer one of the tradition, with four independent attesta- 
tions. 

33 E. P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985). 

34 For example, within the Jesus Seminar, there were some who regularly 
used the criterion of dissimilarity to exclude any material which reflected interests of 
the early community or which could have been adapted from Jewish tradition 
(including the Hebrew Bible). Not surprisingly, they most often voted black or 
gray. But even within the Seminar (which has a somewhat deserved reputation for 
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means. Crossan's quantified method is one instance of this, and likely 
to be influential. My hunch is that the majority of scholars, however, 
will continue to be eclectic in making judgments about what goes back 
to Jesus rather than developing a rigorously methodical method. What 
seems to count most is a reasonable case that the tradition is early, plus 
a sense of “fittingness” into a setting that makes sense in the context of 
the pre-Easter Jesus. There is, of course, a circularity in this, for 
Gestalt (a sense of “the whole") and details (the authenticity and 
meaning of particular texts)constantly interact. Such methodological 
flexibility, involving the intuitive hunching of the detective as well as 
the analysis of the forensics expert, may be a sign of methodological 
sloppiness. Or it may reflect wisdom. 

The dethroning of dissimilarity is related to a further characteristic 
of contemporary scholarship: a confidence that we can say some things 
about the pre-Easter Jesus. 

Sanders’ recent statement is often quoted: “The dominant view today 
seems to be that we can know pretty well what Jesus was out to accom- 
plish, [and] that we can know a lot about what he said.”35 That it 
accurately reflects a change within the field is confirmed by reading 
recent books about Jesus and comparing what they are willing to 
affirm with works written in the middle third of this century. Sanders, 
Horsley, Schüssler Fiorenza, Crossan (and to move beyond North 
America, Theissen in Germany and Wright in England) all suggest that 
we can know some very interesting things about Jesus and the early 
Jesus movement. The period of “minimalist” construals of Jesus seems 
largely to have ended. We are not in a *maximalist" period (and 
legitimately never could be), but compared to mid-century, we have 
moved a lot. 

7. An embryonic and relatively undeveloped aspect of Jesus scholar- 
ship concerns Jesus and the paranormal. By “the paranormal” in rela- 
tionship to Jesus, I mean two things: (1) the possibility that he was a 
religious ecstatic with paranormal religious experience; (2) the pos- 
sibility that he was a healer with paranormal powers (or through 
whom paranormal power flowed). 

Some work has been done in this area. Geza Vermes's 1973 book 
argued that Jesus has the primary charcateristics of a Jewish religious 
type, namely a Galilean charismatic. These figures, of whom there 


being a skeptical group), they were in the minority. 
35 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 2. 
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were a number, were known for their prayer and their powerful 
deeds; they seem to have been ecstatics or mystics through whom 
paranormal powers flowed. The traditions about Jesus suggest that he 
was like that—a charismatic healer.?6 

A similar emphasis is found in a few other scholars. James D. G. 
Dunn's 1976 book persuasively made a case that "Spirit" and Jesus' 
relationship to the Spirit are central to the Jesus tradition.?? I have 
argued for this myself, suggesting that a type of religious personality 
known from the history of religions and cultural anthropology as a 
Spirit person (by which I mean an ecstatic and a healer, and for which 
the older semi-technical term is “holy man") illuminates the traditions 
about Jesus.38 Crossan’s The Historical Jesus assigns major importance 
to Jesus as a healer: “free healing" was one of his two most prominent 
public actions. Indeed, no recent scholar in North America has made 
Jesus’ healing activity so central.?? Moreover, Crossan elsewhere sug- 
gests that Jesus' message about the Kingdom of God was grounded in 
mystical experience.‘° 

Just outside of the discipline, two recent studies of Paul have made 
major use of comparative material from Jewish mysticism and other- 
worldly journey texts in order to illuminate Paul's religious experi- 
епсе.41 


36 Geza Vermes, Jesus the Jew (London: Collins; New York: Macmillan, 
1973). | 
37 James D. С. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975). 

38 бее especially my Jesus: A New Vision, 25-75, and chap. 2 of Meeting 
Jesus Again for the First Time. Interestingly, a philosopher has also argued for the 
centrality of Spirit for Jesus; see Joel Kovel, History and Spirit: An Inquiry into the 
Philosophy of Liberation (Boston; Beacon, 1991). 

39 "There is, however, what seems to be an ambiguity in Crossan's treatment of 
healing, hinging on the distinction made by some medical anthropologists between 
disease and illness. Disease is the physical condition, illness consists of the social 
meanings attached to the physical condition; curing pertains to disease, and healing 
to illness. Did Jesus treat both? Did he cure disease as well as heal illness? Crossan 
clearly speaks of the latter, but not so clearly of the former. As the discussion con- 
tinues in the discipline, clarity about whether one is speaking of healing or curing or 
both will be important. 

40 John Dominic Crossan, “Materials and Methods in Historical Jesus Re- 
search," Forum 4 (1988) 11. 

41 James D. Tabor, Things Unutterable: Paul's Ascent to Paradise in its 
Greco-Roman, Judaic and Early Christian Contexts (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1986); and Alan F. Segal, Paul The Convert: The Apostolate and 
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However, assigning major importance to the presence and role of 
the paranormal in the historical Jesus and early Christianity is not 
common within the discipline. Perhaps this is because of our deep- 
seated and in some ways healthy suspicion of accounts of the para- 
normal. Or perhaps we take it so much for granted that we feel it 
unnecessary to mention. Or perhaps we don't quite know what to do 
with this material. Whatever the reason, it is interesting that the 
interdisciplinary models presently most in use are social models. 
Psychological models for illuminating the religious experience or 
religious "type" of Jesus have not been used much at all. 

Yet there are also seems to be an openness within the discipline to the 
possibility that Gospel texts describing paranormal happenings are not 
simply literary creations but also reflect paranormal experiences. 
Within the Jesus Seminar, for example, fifty per cent think that Jesus 
had visions, and more than eighty per cent think he performed healings 
and what he and his contemporaries experienced as exorcisms. Within 
a group which has a somewhat-deserved reputation for skepticism, this 
is rather striking. 

Perhaps the next several years may see further consideration of the 
question of the paranormal in relation to the pre-Easter Jesus. Models 
of religious personality types (including models of non-ordinary states 
of consciousness) and exploration of the phenomenology of healing 
could deepen our discernment about the centrality or non-centrality of 
this material for a construal of Jesus. 

8. Within North America, the dominant voices are no longer 
German. Though the giants of the German past remain important, 
contemporary German scholarship has played little role in the discus- 
sions of which I have been a part. The exception, of course, is the 
widely influential work of Gerd Theissen. But relatively few contem- 
porary German works are well known, and relatively few are trans- 
lated into English, compared to the 1950s and 1960s. The dominant 
voices in North American scholarship are now North American. 
Whether this is good or bad, I do not know. But it seems to be a change 
worth noting. 

Finally, it seems likely to me that the present vitality in Jesus 
scholarship will continue through the rest of this century. More major 
Works are soon to appear. In England, N. Thomas Wright's major 


Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 
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book on Jesus will have appeared by the time this essay is published.42 
In North America, John Meier will soon be publishing volumes two 
and three of his trilogy on Jesus, 4? and Crossan continues to write.44 

Moreover, there seems to be strong public interest in the subject. 
Crossan's The Historical Jesus (despite its length and complexity) has 
become somewhat of a best-seller, and his popular and provocative 
Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography is certain to become even more 
widely known. The work of the Jesus Seminar has received consider- 
able media attention, and the first printing of its The Five Gospels was 
sold out within a month of publication, greatly exceeding the 
publisher's expectations. 

A final factor is likely to contribute to both scholarly and public 
interest in the historical Jesus over the next several years: the approach 
of the 2000th anniversary of the birth of Jesus. The anniversary will 
probably be observed twice, once in 1996 and again in 2000. 

1996, of course, will be preferred by those of a more scholarly bent 
who date the birth of Jesus to “not later than 4 B.C.E.,” even as it will 
also provoke thought among those who are surprised to learn that Jesus 
was born four years "before Christ." Commemorations in 1996 
(including a BBC television series on the historical Jesus) are already 
being planned. The year 2000 is likely to bring another flourish of 
activity. 


And thus Jesus is likely to be “in the news" for some time to come. If 
I may close in the somewhat personal manner in which I have written 
much of this essay, I recall a dark rainy Thursday morning about five 
years ago when I was driving to the airport in order to fly about 2500 
miles to a meeting of the Jesus Seminar where, among other things, we 
were to vote on the Lord's Prayer. As I drove along, I was thinking 


42  Wright's book on Jesus will be volume two of his projected five-volume 
New Testament theology. Volume one is The New Testament and the People of 
God (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992). 

43 Volume one is A Marginal Jew (п. 15 above), in which Meier speaks of a 
two volume work. Since then, however, he has decided that a third volume is 
necessary. 

44 His popular level book Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography (San Francisco: 
HarperCollins, 1994) has just been published. He is working on a volume present- 
ly titled The Essential Jesus (which will also make use of very early Christian art), 
and beyond that a book on the early Christian movement and the emergence of the 
Gospels. 
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about the fact that fifty or so scholars in other parts of the country 
were also about to board planes for the same purpose. I turned on the 
radio for the morning news from National Public Radio, and the 
second lead story was about laboratory tests on the Shroud of Turin 
which disclosed that it was from the Middle Ages (and not from the 
first century). That Sunday morning, the report of our voting on the 
Lord's Prayer was a front page story in over two hundred newspapers. 
The combination of events struck me: it is remarkable, indeed extra- 
ordinary, that two thousand years after he lived, a Jewish peasant from 
Nazareth continues to be a towering figure in western culture, the 
subject of both scholarly activity and widespread public curiosity. 
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MAJOR TRENDS AND INTERPRETIVE ISSUES 
IN THE STUDY OF JESUS* 


William R. Telford 


A. INTRODUCTION 


1. A Renaissance in Life of Jesus Research? 


Research into the life and teaching of Jesus has experienced an 
upsurge of interest in the last decade. Some twenty years ago, by 
contrast, L. E. Keck could assert with confidence, "it is widely 
assumed that ‘the search for the real Jesus’ is a dead-end street."! 
Equally, at the start of the eighties, J. I. H. McDonald, in his 
penetrating article, “New Quest—Dead End?,"? talked about the maze 
in which scholars found themselves with regard to this question. A 
similar evaluation was given Бу G. Ghiberti.3 In assessing the state of 
Life of Jesus Research (henceforth LJR) at that time, Ghiberti referred 
to it as one of relative stagnation. The then-prevailing mood of 
pessimism and indeed scepticism about what might be said about Jesus 
has been attributed to the influence of R. Bultmann. His celebrated 
judgment on the Jesus question has frequently been quoted: 


I do indeed think that we can now know almost nothing concerning the life 


* — Parts of this essay were first given in the form of a series of seminar papers 
presented to the Jesus Seminar, British New Testament Conference (Oxford, 
September, 1990; Exeter, September, 1992), the Religious Studies Research 
Seminar, University of Newcastle (October, 1990), the New Testament Seminar, 
University of Edinburgh (February, 1991) and the Postgraduate Seminar, 
University of Durham (May, 1991). My thanks are due to the respective 
Chairpersons of these seminars, Dr. R. T. France, Dr. I. Wollaston, Prof. J. C. 
O'Neill and Prof. J. D. G. Dunn, and to those who participated, for their helpful 
comments and suggestions. 

1 Г.Е. Keck, A Future for the Historical Jesus (Nashville: Abingdon, 1971; 
London: SCM, 1972) 9. 

2 J. I. H. McDonald, “New Quest—Dead End? So what about the Historical 
Jesus?" in E. A. Livingstone (ed.), Studia Biblica. II. Papers on the Gospels, 
Oxford 3-7 April, 1978 (JSNTSup 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1980) 151-70. 

3 G. Ghiberti, "Überlegungen zum neueren Stand der Leben-Jesu-Forsch- 
ung," MTZ 33 (1982) 99-115. 
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and personality of Jesus, since the early Christian sources show no interest 
in either, are moreover fragmentary and often legendary; and other sources 
about Jesus do not exist.^ 


The situation now, however, appears to have changed. In a book 
published in the mid-eighties, E. P. Sanders expressed an altogether 
different opinion: 


The view today seems to be that we can know pretty well what Jesus was 
out to accomplish, that we can know a lot about what he said, and that these 
two things make sense within the world of first century Judaism.? 


There is talk of a "renaissance" in Jesus Studies, as the title of a 
recent article by M. J. Borg attests.$ Some scholars аге now referring 
to a “Third Quest" for the Historical Jesus,’ in contra-distinction to the 
"New Quest" pioneered by Bultmann's student, E. Kásemann, in 
1953.8 The claim has even been made, although it is clearly a 
hyperbole, that Jesus research only commenced around 1980!9 


2. Questions and Aims 


Something is clearly happening in the field of Jesus Studies. These 
developments in the eighties prompt a series of questions. What exactly 
is the nature of recent LJR? What are the major trends in recent 
research, what are its presuppositions and what are the key 
interpretive issues? If there has been an upsurge of interest in LJR on 
the part of scholars, what are the reasons? How appropriate is it to talk 
of a “renaissance” or even of a “Third Quest” in connection with recent 
studies? How do these studies differ from the previous course of 


^ В, Bultmann, Jesus and the Word (trans. L. P. Smith and E. Huntress; 
London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson; New York: Scribner’s, 1935) 8. For the 
original German, see Bultmann, Jesus (Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1926) 12. 

5 Е.Р. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985) 2. 

6 M.J. Borg, “A Renaissance in Jesus Studies," TToday 45 (1988) 280-92. 

7 See, for example, N. T. Wright in S. Neill and N. T. Wright, The Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament 1861-1986 (2nd ed., Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1988) 379-403. 

8 Е. Küsemann, “Das Problem des historischen Jesus," ZTK 51 (1954) 125- 
53; ET: “The Problem of the Historical Jesus," in Küsemann, Essays on New 
Testament Themes (SBT 41; London: SCM, 1964) 15-47. Kasemann read his 
paper at the 1953 gathering of the “old Marburgers.” 

9 See J. Н. Charlesworth, “From Barren Mazes to Gentle Rappings: the 
Emergence of Jesus Research,” PrincSB 7 (1986) 221-30. 
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research on the life of Jesus? Are there common and distinguishing 
features in recent studies (for example, in the approaches, methods and 
presuppositions employed in respect of their source material) such that 
we may responsibly talk of a “Third Quest"? 

The aims of this essay will therefore be to provide a Forschungs- 
bericht in which such general questions are addressed. In the first part, 
I shall seek to chart the progress of LJR from 1980 to the present, 
noting and commenting briefly on the major trends which have 
characterised the study of Jesus in this period. In the second part, I 
shall ask how legitimate it is to consider this explosion of scholarly 
activity as constituting a “Third Quest”? In the final part, I shall follow 
up this discussion by seeking to identify and summarise the key 
interpretive issues that occupy (and divide) scholars in the field today. 


3. Bibliographical Resources 


Where bibliographical resources in this area are concerned, 
particular mention should be made of the exhaustive series of 
Forschungsberichte on LJR (Protestant, Catholic and Jewish) compiled 
by Kümmel and published in Theologische Rundschau. The most 
recent ones cover the period since 1981.19 Previous ones in TRu 
covering the period 1950-1980 were published as a book, Dreissig 
Jahre Jesusforschung.'! A further indispensable source is C. A. Evans, 
Life of Jesus Research, to which this volume, Studying the Historical 
Jesus is a companion.!2 Evans’ bibliography is complete to the end of 
1987, with a few 1988 items, abstracts some 1,302 books and articles 
on LJR (though several items receive notice two or more times), and 
comprises three parts (Bibliographies and Surveys of Research; 
General Discussion; Special Topics), each section of which is provided 
with an Introduction.!? Specific reviews, surveys and assessments of 


10 W. G. Kümmel, “Jesusforschung seit 1981," in TRu 53 (1988) 229-49; 54 
(1989) 1-53; 55 (1990) 21-45; 56 (1991) 27-53, 391-420. 

11 W. G. Kümmel, Dreissig Jahre Jesusforschung 1950-1980 (BBB 60; 
Kónigstein: Hanstein, 1985). 

12 С, A. Evans, Life of Jesus Research: An Annotated Bibliography (NTTS 
13; Leiden: Brill, 1989). | 

13 Other more popular (but in most cases more theologically orientated) general 
surveys are to be found in W. B. Tatum, /и Quest of Jesus: A Guidebook (London: 
SCM; Atlanta: John Knox, 1982); W. M. Thompson, The Jesus Debate: A Survey 
and Synthesis (New York and Mahwah: Paulist, 1985); and L. J. White, Jesus the 
Christ: A Bibliography (Wilmington: Glazier, 1988). Covering a narrower 
historical area are D. L. Pals, The Victorian "Lives of Christ" : A History and 
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LJR, including evaluations of the New Quest, are too numerous to 
mention,!4 but particularly useful for recent research are those by P. 


Bibliography (TUMSR 7; San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1982) and a 
broader one (the patristic period to the present), W. S. Kissinger, The Lives of 
Jesus. А History and Bibliography (London and New York: Garland, 1985). For a 
positive (literary and theological) evaluation of some of these older, romantic 
“Lives” of Christ, see W. Reiser, “What happened to the Lives of Christ?" Furrow 
32 (1981) 3-10. 

14 Among these, however, the following may be cited: R. H. Fuller, The New 
Testament in Current Study (New York: Scribner's, 1962) 25-53; idem, "The 
Historical Jesus: Some Outstanding Issues," Thomist 48 (1984) 368-82; W. 
Trilling, *Geschichte und Ergebnisse der historisch-kritischen Jesusforschung: Der 
*historische' Jesus," in F. J. Schierse (ed.), Jesus von Nazareth (Mainz: Matthia- 
Grünewald, 1972) 187-213; repr. in Trilling, Studien zur Jesusüberlieferung 
(StuttBA 1; Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1988) 13-41; M. Lattke, 
*Neue Aspekte der Frage nach den historischen Jesus," Kairos 21 (1979) 288-99; 
M. Н. Franzmann, “The Quest for the Historical Jesus," ConcorJ 8 (1980) 102- 
106; R. J. Banks, “Setting ‘the Quest of the Historical Jesus’ in a Broader 
Framework," in R. T. France and D. Wenham (eds.), Studies of History and 
Tradition in the Four Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1981) 61-82; J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (SBT 25; 
London: SCM, 1959; Missoula: Scholars, 1979); repr. A New Quest of the Histori- 
cal Jesus and Other Essays (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); GT: Kerygma und 
historischer Jesus (Zürich and Stuttgart: Zwingli, 1960; 2nd ed., 1967); FT: Le 
kérygme de l'Église et le Jésus de l histoire (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1961); idem, 
“The Study of the Historical Jesus after Nag Hammadi,” Semeia 44 (1988) 45-55; 
I. W. Batdorf, "Interpreting Jesus since Bultmann: Selected Paradigms and their 
Hermeneutic Matrix," in K. H. Richards (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1984 
Seminar Papers (SBLSP 23; Chico: Scholars Press, 1984) 187-215; G. Eichholz 
“Die Frage nach den historischen Jesus in der gegenwártigen Forschung,” in С. 
Sauter (ed.), Das Rátsel des historischen Jesus und die Gegenwart Jesu Christi 
(TBü 72; Munich: Kaiser, 1984) 79-157; J. H. Charlesworth, “Research on the 
Historical Jesus Today: Jesus and the Pseudepigrapha, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Nag Hammadi Codices, Josephus and Archaeology," PrincSB 6 (1985) 98-115; 
idem, Jesus within Judaism: New Light from Exciting Archaeological Discoveries 
(ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1988; London: SPCK, 1989) 9-29; S. Freyne, 
“Our Preoccupation with History: Problems and Prospects," PIBA 9 (1985) 1-18; 
К. Lehmann, “Die Frage nach Jesus von Nazareth,” іп W. Kern et al. (eds.), 
Handbuch der Fundamentaltheologie (2 vols., Freiburg: Herder, 1985) 2.122-44; 
F. Mussner, “Riickfrage nach Jesus: Bericht über neue Wege und Methoden," in 
G. Schelbert et al. (eds.), Methoden der Evangelien-Exegese (Zürich: Benzinger, 
1985) 165-82; J. К. Michaels, “Off on a New Quest for the Historical Jesus,” 
Books and Religion 14 (1986) 3-4; C. A. Evans, "Jesus of Nazareth: Who do 
Scholars say that He is?” Crux 23.4 (1987) 15-19; idem, “The Historical Jesus and 
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W. Hollenbach, J. H. Charlesworth, M. J. Borg, and J. Reumann.}5 


4. Method of Procedure 


Given the volume of work that has appeared between 1980 and 
1992, I have obviously had to be selective. Using New Testament 
Abstracts and the Elenchus of Biblica, as well as Evans when it became 
available to me, I compiled a list of some 260 books, articles and 
reviews. I limited myself, for the most part, to publications making 
general contributions to LJR, to overall assessments (Gesamtdarstell- 
ungen, to borrow W. G. Kümmel's term) of Jesus’ life and teaching, 
and to those offering specific surveys, reviews and assessments of Jesus 
research. I have left largely out of account the numerous contributions 
which pertain to specific aspects of his teaching and activity, life and 
death, personal claims (or self-consciousness),!6 as well as those that 
would come under the rubric of Gospel Studies or Christology. The 
phrase “interpretive issues", of course, covers a wide range of possible 
hermeneutical perspectives—philosophical, theological, historical, 
methodological, exegetical, etc., and embraces a wide variety of 
potential topics e.g. the Parables; the Kingdom of God; the Sermon on 
the Mount; the Miracles; the Trial of Jesus; the Resurrection; the Son 


Christian Faith: a Critical Assessment of a Scholarly Problem,” CSR 18 (1988) 48- 
63; E. W. Stegemann, “Aspekte neuerer Jesusforschung,” EvErz 39 (1987) 10-27; 
J. D. Crossan, “Materials and Methods in Historical Jesus Research,” Forum 4 
(1988) 3-24; J. Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret. Botschaft und Geschichte (HTKNT, 
Suppl. 3; Freiburg-Basel-Vienna: Herder, 1990) 11-34; G. N. Stanton, “Historical 
Jesus,” in R.J. Coggins, J. L. Houlden (eds.), A Dictionary of Biblical 
Interpretation (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1990) 285- 
90; R. S. Sugirtharajah, “Wisdom, Q and a Proposal for a Christology,” ExpTim 
102 (1990) 42-46; J. Murphy-O’Connor, “The Social Conditioning of Jesus,” RB 
98 (1991) 309-14. 

15 P, W. Hollenbach, “Recent Historical Jesus Studies and the Social 
Sciences,” in K. H. Richards (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1983 Seminar 
Papers (SBLSP 22; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 61-78; idem, “The Historical 
Jesus Question in North America Today," BTB 19 (1989) 11-22; J. H. 
Charlesworth, “Research on the Historical Jesus," PIBA 9 (1985) 19-37; M. J. 
Borg, "A Renaissance in Jesus Studies"; idem, "Portraits of Jesus in Contemporary 
North American Scholarship," HTR 84 (1991) 1-22; and J. Reumann, “Jesus and 
Christology," in E. J. Epp and G. W. MacRae (eds.), The New Testament and its 
Modern Interpreters (BMT, Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 501-64. 

16 Ап assessment of approximately 120 books and articles appearing since 
1981 on these topics has been published by W. G. Kümmel in TRu 55 (1990) 21- 
45; 56 (1991) 27-53, 391-420. See additional bibliography above. 
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of Man; Son of God etc. While I shall make some passing reference to 
philosophical and theological issues, the main focus will be on 
questions of history and methodology. 


B. MAJOR TRENDS IN THE STUDY OF JESUS: 1980-1992 


1. Major Contributions and Events 
(a) Scholarly Publications 


That there has been an upsurge of interest in the historical Jesus in 
this last decade cannot I think be doubted. Since the periodical 
literature I have surveyed is too comprehensive to list, let me comment 
on the books on Jesus which have appeared, for they provide a clear 
indicator of the trend. Books on Jesus were relatively sparse in the 
sixties. The first post-Bultmannian account of Jesus' life and teaching, 
С. Bornkamm’s Jesus von Nazareth, first published in 1956, was made 
available to English readers in 1960,17 as was E. Stauffer's historically 
optimistic Jesus: Gestalt und Geschichte.'8 C. K. Barrett's Jesus and the 
Gospel Tradition appeared in 1967, together with S. G. F. Brandon's 
controversial Jesus and the Zealots.?? 1969 saw the publication of H. 
Braun's Jesus—der Mann aus Nazareth und seine Zeit?! 

In the seventies, the number of such books began to increase with the 
publication of a series of significant works, from O. Cullmann's Jesus 
and the Revolutionaries at the beginning of the decade to B. F. Meyer's 
The Aims of Jesus at the end.22 In the eighties, however, there has been 


17 G. Bornkamm, Jesus von Nazareth (Urban-Bücher 19; Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1956); ET: Jesus of Nazareth (trans. I. McLuskey and F. McLuskey, with J. 
M. Robinson; London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Harper & Row, 1960). 

18 ЕБ. Stauffer, Jesus: Gestalt und Geschichte (Bern: Francke, 1957); ET: Jesus 
and His Story (London: SCM; New York: Knopf, 1960). 

19 С. K. Barrett, Jesus and the Gospel Tradition (London: SPCK, 1967; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968). 

20 S.G. F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots: A Study of the Political Factor in 
Primitive Christianity (Manchester: University of Manchester Press; New York: 
Scribner's, 1967). 

21 H. Braun, Jesus—der Mann aus Nazareth und seine Zeit (Stuttgart: Kreuz, 
1969); ET: Jesus of Nazareth: The Man and his Time (Philadelphia: Fortress,1979). 

22 О. Cullmann, Jesus und die Revolutionáren seiner Zeit (Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1970); ET: Jesus and the Revolutionaries (New York: Harper & Row, 
1970); C. H. Dodd, The Founder of Christianity (New York and London: 
Macmillan, 1970); E. Trocmé, Jésus de Nazareth vu par les témoins de sa vie 
(BibTh; Neuchátel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1971); ET: Jesus as Seen by His 
Contemporaries (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973); J. H. Yoder, The 
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a positive proliferation of overall treatments of the life and teaching of 
Jesus.23 Of special interest is the trilogy of studies produced by the 
Oxford Jewish scholar G. Vermes.?* Major works have appeared 
almost every year to stimulate discussion and controversy, not to 
mention a variety of other important studies which have in various 


Politics of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972); J. Bowker, Jesus and the 
Pharisees.(Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1973); G. 
Vermes, Jesus the Jew. A Historian's Reading of the Gospels (London: Collins; 
New York: Macmillan, 1973; London: SCM, 1983); E. Schillebeeckx, Jezus: het 
verhaal van een levende (Bloemendaal: Nelissan, 1974); ET: Jesus: An Experiment 
in Christology; New York: Seabury, 1979); M. Smith, Jesus the Magician (London 
and New York: Harper & Row, 1978); B. F. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus (London: 
SCM, 1979). Though concerned principally with Christology, Schillebeeckx 
devotes substantial discussion in this volume to the historical Jesus (see Jesus, 41- 
397). For an examination of the issues raised by this book, see Fuller, “The 
Historical Jesus." | 

23 J. K. Riches, Jesus and the Transformation of Judaism (London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1980); A. E. Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History 
(London: Duckworth, 1982); M. J. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics in the 
Teachings of Jesus (SBEC 5; New York and Toronto: Mellen Press, 1984); idem, 
Jesus: À New Vision (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987); Sanders, Jesus and 
Judaism; D. E. Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions of his Day (SBEC 8; 
Lewiston and Queenston: Mellen, 1986); R. A. Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of 
Violence: Popular Jewish Resistance in Roman Palestine (San Francisco: Harper & 
Row, 1987); S. Freyne, Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels: Literary Approaches and 
Historical Investigations (Dublin: Gill and Macmillan; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1988); Charlesworth, Jesus within Judaism. 

24 See Vermes, Jesus the Jew (1973); idem, Jesus and the World of Judaism 
(London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); idem, The Religion of Jesus the Jew 
(London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1993). The title of the second volume was 
the title given to the public lectures, including the three Riddell Memorial Lectures 
(Forty-eighth series) delivered at the University of Newcastle on March 17-19, 
1981. Present on that occasion, I can well recall the excitement which they 
generated. The lectures were first published by the University as The Gospel of 
Jesus the Jew (Riddell Lectures 48; Newcastle: University of Newcastle, 1981) and 
later included as chaps. 2-4 in Jesus and the World of Judaism. Vermes intended 
them to represent a prolegomenon to the second part of the Jesus trilogy announced 
at the end of the Preface to the first paperback edition of Jesus the Jew (1976). On 
Jesus the Jew, see also Vermes, “Jesus the Jew: Christian and Jewish Reactions,” 
TJT 4 (1988) 112-23, as well as B. J. Hubbard, “Geza Vermes's Contribution to 
Historical Jesus Studies: an Assessment," in K. H. Richards (ed.), Society of 
Biblical Literature 1985 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 24; Chico: Scholars, 1985) 29- 
44, and D. Flusser, “Jesus and the World of Judaism,” Judaism 35 (1986) 361-64. 
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ways contributed to the subject.25 

Publications, then, in this field are very impressive. Nor have the 
first few years of this decade seen any mitigation of the flood of 
scholarly literature on Jesus. Among the new books to appear are J. D. 
С. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law (1990);26 J. Gnilka, Jesus von 


25 Cf. e.g. M. Hengel, Nachfolge und Charisma (BZNW 34; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1968); ET: The Charismatic Leader and his Followers (SNTW; ed. J. 
Riches; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Crossroad, 1981); R. Riesner, Jesus 
als Lehrer. Eine Untersuchung zum Ursprung der Evangelien-Überlieferung 
(WUNT 2.7; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1981; 3rd ed., 1988); G. Cornfeld (ed.), 
The Historical Jesus: a Scholarly View of the Man and his World (London and 
New York: Macmillan, 1982); G. A. Wells, The Historical Evidence for Jesus 
(New York: Prometheus, 1982); P. M. Beaude, Jésus de Nazareth (Paris: Desclée, 
1983); E. Bammel and C. F. D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of his Day 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984); G. W. Buchanan, Jesus: The 
King and his Kingdom (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1984); B. D. Chilton, A 
Galilean Rabbi and his Bible (GNS 8; London: SPCK; Wilmington: Glazier, 1984); 
D. A. Hagner, The Jewish Reclamation of Jesus: An Analysis and Critique of the 
Modern Jewish Study of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984); H. Falk, Jesus 
the Pharisee: a New Look at the Jewishness of Jesus (New York and Mahwah: 
Paulist, 1985); C. C. Rowland, Christian Origins: An Account of the Setting and 
Character of the most Important Messianic Sect of Judaism (London: SPCK, 
1985); W. Simonis, Jesus von Nazareth: Seine Botschaft von Reich Gottes und der 
Glaube der Urgemeinde. Historisch-kritische Erhellung der Ursprünge des 
Christentums (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1985); R. T. France, The Evidence for Jesus 
(The Jesus Library; Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 1986); R. J. Hoffmann and G. 
A. Larue (eds.), Jesus in History and Myth (Buffalo: Prometheus, 1986); F. G. 
Downing, Jesus and the Threat of Freedom (London: SCM, 1987); idem, Christ 
and the Cynics: Jesus and other Radical Preachers in First-Century Tradition (JSOT 
Manuals 4; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1988); R. Leivestad, Jesus in his Own 
Perspective: An Examination of His Sayings, Actions, and Eschatological Titles 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1987); E. P. Sanders (ed.), Jesus, the Gospels and the 
Church (W. R. Farmer Festschrift; Macon: Mercer University Press, 1987); B. J. 
Lee, The Galilean Jewishness of Jesus: Retrieving the Jewish Origins of 
Christianity (New York and Mahwah: Paulist, 1988); B. L. Mack, A Myth of 
Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988); I. M. Zeitlin, 
Jesus and the Judaism of his Time (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1988); H. Boers, 
Who was Jesus? The Historical Jesus and the Synoptic Gospels (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1989); R. Keeley (ed.), Jesus 2000 (Sutherland: Albatross, 1989); 
G. N. Stanton, The Gospels and Jesus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

26 J.D. G. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law: Studies in Mark and Galatians 
(London: SPCK, 1990). While the nine essays in this collection have been 
previously published, all but the last (which has been much revised for this edition) 
have been provided with an “afterword” which brings Dunn's debate (with scholars 
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Nazareth (1990);27 Н. C. Kee, What can we know about Jesus? 
(1990);28 J. К. Riches, The World of Jesus. First-Century Judaism in 
Crisis (1990); J. H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus’ Jewishness: Exploring 
the Place of Jesus within Early Judaism (1991);30 J. D. Crossan, The 
Historical Jesus (1991);3! E. E. Lemcio, The Past of Jesus in the 
Gospels (1991);32 J. P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the 
Historical Jesus (1991);33 J. L. Houlden, Jesus: A Question of Identity 


such as H. Hübner, H. Räisänen and E. P. Sanders) up to date. 

27 Gnilka, Jesus von Nazareth. Gnilka's book, a holistic treatment from a 
well-respected moderate within the German historical-critical establishment, is 
disappointing, in one respect, in that it fails to take account of developments in the 
eighties (especially in North American scholarship) and hence witnesses to the sad 
gulf that exists between Continental and North American scholarship. 

28 Н. С. Kee, What can we know about Jesus? (UJT; Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1990). Kee provides readers with a popular 
introduction. 

29 J. К. Riches, The World of Jesus: First-Century Judaism in Crisis 
(Understanding Jesus Today; Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990). Following his Jesus and the Transformation of Judaism (1980), 
Riches explores the social, political and cultural context of the Judaism of Jesus' 
day in his new book. 

30 J. H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus’ Jewishness: Exploring the Place of Jesus 
within Early Judaism (Shared Ground among Christians and Jews 2; Philadelphia: 
American Interfaith Institute, 1991). Charlesworth brings together, in these ten 
previously published essays, a number of writers on what is now a topical theme in 
Jesus Studies. 

31 J. D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Jewish Mediterranean 
Peasant (San Francisco: HarperCollins; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1991). For the 
gist of this scholarly book, see Crossan, “The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish 
Peasant," ChrCent 108 (1991) 1194-1200; and for his response to questions about 
it, cf. idem, 1200-1204. Crossan claims that Jesus' aphorisms and parables were 
accompanied by a social program. See now Crossan's recently released Jesus: A 
Revolutionary Biography (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1993). 

32 Е.Е. Lemcio, The Past of Jesus in the Gospels (SNTSMS 68; Cambridge 
and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991). Somewhat against the stream, 
although sensitive to the literary dimension of the texts, Lemcio challenges the 
prevailing view that the Gospels are principally a reflection of the faith/kerygma of 
the early church/evangelists. 

33 J.P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (ABRL; New 
York and London: Doubleday, 1991). The first volume in a projected three-volume 
work by the author of a number of important articles on Jesus. Cf. e.g. Meier, 
“Jesus,” in К. E. Brown et al. (eds.), The New Jerome Biblical Commentary 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1990), 1316-28; idem, "The Historical Jesus: 
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(1992);34 J. B. Green, S. McKnight, I. H. Marshall (eds.), Dictionary 
of Jesus and the Gospels (1992).55 


(b) Professional Organizations 
(1) The Society of Biblical Literature (The Historical Jesus Section) 


Reference has already been made to Borg's 1988 article in which the 
recent resurgence (principally in North America) in Jesus scholarship 
is described as a major “renaissance.” In addition to academic 
publications, Borg cites the creation of two new professional 
organizations as yet another sign of this renaissance.?6 For the first 
time in its history, he notes, SBL pioneered in 1981 a subgroup 
devoted to historical Jesus research. Organized by P. Hollenbach and J. 
Miller (who continued as co-chairs until 1987), the Historical Jesus 
section of SBL became permanent in 1983, and, at the time of writing, 
was attracting over one hundred participants in its meetings.?? 


(2) The ‘Jesus’ Seminar 


A second professional organization cited by Borg was the “Jesus 
Seminar” established in 1985 by К. W. Funk, a former administrator 
of the SBL. Described by Hollenbach as “perhaps the most significant 
recent revival of quest for the historical Jesus," 38 its goal was to 
undertake a five-year programme to discuss and vote on the authenticity 
of all the sayings attributed to Jesus in the Gospels and other early 
Christian sources, and to publish a New Red Letter Edition of the Five 
Gospels (including Thomas), with different colours (red, pink, grey, 
black) signifying descending degrees of probability. The sponsor of 
the Seminar is Polebridge Press (established 1981) whose new journal, 


Rethinking Some Concepts," Т$ 51 (1990) 3-24. 

34 ]. L. Houlden, Jesus: А Question of Identity (London: SPCK, 1992). 
Aimed at a popular market, this is a thoughtful and balanced account of Jesus 
considered from both an historical and a theological point of view. 

35 J. B. Green, S. McKnight, I. H. Marshall (eds.), Dictionary of Jesus and 
the Gospels (Downers Grove: InterVarsity, 1992). A valuable new resource, 
although the overall attitude of the (mostly American) contributors to the volume is 
conservative. 

36 Borg, “Renaissance in Jesus Studies,” 283. 

37 This renaissance of the quest of the historical Jesus was made the subject of 
a presidential address to the Society (at its Kansas City meeting in 1991) by H. 
Koester. The address has now been published. See Koester, "Jesus the Victim," 
JBL 111 (1992) 3-15. 

38 Hollenbach, “Historical Jesus Question,” 11. 
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Foundations and Facets Forum, has acted as the forum for the Seminar 
and published its results:?? on the Parables, for example, see Funk; on 
the Kingdom of God, J. К. Butts; on the Passion Sayings, Borg.^? A red 
letter edition of the Parables has been published by Funk and others in 
1988.41 The complete voting charts providing statistical data on 1,544 
versions of the 518 sayings considered by the Seminar between 1985 
and 1991 were published in Forum (vols. 6.1—7.2).? A Red letter 
edition of Mark has also recently been published.4^ 

A number of the results have been surprising and controversial. 
According to the polling analysed by Butts, a majority of scholars (30 
out of 39 or 76.9%) said that they doubted that Jesus expected the end 
of the world in his lifetime or the lifetime of his contemporaries.^* For 
Jesus, the Kingdom of God was not an eschatological nor an 
apocalyptic phenomenon.45 Nevertheless, no kingdom saying in Mark, 
Q, or the Gospel of Thomas unequivocally and undoubtedly preserves 


39  Funk's opening remarks at the inauguration of the Seminar, together with 
the details of its form and function were published in the first edition of Forum; see 
Funk, “Form and Function,” Forum 1.1 (1985) 51-57; idem, “The Issue of Jesus,” 
Forum 1.1 (1985) 7-12. Lists of the Seminar's Charter Fellows, Corresponding 
Fellows and “Реп Fellows" (i.e. scholars past and present who have created 
durable works on the Jesus tradition) are to be found in Forum 1.1 (1985) 30 ; 1.2 
(1985) 29; 1.3 (1985) 31-32, respectively. 

^0 К. W. Funk, “Poll on the Parables,” Forum 2.1 (1986) 54-80; J. R. Butts, 
"Probing the Polling. Jesus Seminar Results on the Kingdom Sayings," Forum 3.1 
(1987) 98-128; Borg, “The Jesus Seminar and the Passion Sayings,” Forum 3.2 
(1987) 81-95. 

41 R. W.Funk, B. B. Scott, and J. R. Butts, The Parables of Jesus: Red Letter 
Edition (Jesus Seminar Series; Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988). For a review, see e.g. 
C. E. Carlston, CBQ 52(1990) 557-58. 

42 Cf. Anon., “The Jesus Seminar: Voting Records. Sorted by Gospel, 
Chapter, and Verse," Forum 6.1 (1990) 3-55. 

^3 В. W. Funk (with M. H. Smith), The Gospel of Mark: Red Letter Edition 
(Jesus Seminar Series; Sonoma: Polebridge, 1991). 

44 А similar poll conducted by Borg in the spring of 1986 on the thirty charter 
fellows of the Jesus Seminar and forty-two participants of the Historical Jesus 
Section of SBL resulted in 5946 saying that they did not think that Jesus expected 
the imminent end of the world in his lifetime. See Borg, *A Temperate Case for a 
Non-Eschatological Jesus," Forum 2.3 (1986) 81-102, esp. 98-99; idem, “Jesus 
and the Kingdom of God," ChrCent 104 (1987) 378-80; idem, “Renaissance in 
Jesus Studies," 285. 

45 Оп the Seminar’s misunderstanding of Jesus’ eschatology and its relation- 
ship to his views of the "kingdom of God," see Chilton's chapter in this book. 
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what Jesus was referring to when he used the symbol of the Kingdom 
of God and its associated conceptuality and images. None, therefore, 
will be printed in red. In Borg's analysis of the polling on sayings of 
Jesus associated with his death, it was revealed that not one within the 
passion narratives received more than a one third affirmative vote. 
None, therefore, will be printed in red or pink. On the other hand, in a 
series of votes on “questions,” Fellows affirmed the historicity of 
several central elements in the gospel accounts of Jesus' death while 
also denying others. There was virtual unanimity that there was no 
Jewish trial and no Jewish crowd participating in his condemnation.“ 


(3) Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas 


A further development that might also be noted was the establish- 
ment of “The Historical Jesus" Seminar within the seminar programme 
of SNTS. The Seminar was inaugurated at the Forty-Fifth General 
Meeting of SNTS in Milan in July, 1990, and is co-chaired by H. D. 
Betz and E. P. Sanders. Unlike the Jesus Seminar, it has not devoted 
itself solely to Jesus' sayings but has been examining various aspects of 
LJR. The opening paper to the seminar by Betz has been published.^ 


(c) Popular Interest and the Media 


One of the aims of the Jesus Seminar was not only to encourage 
collaborative scholarship on the quest for the historical Jesus but also 
to publicize the results of such scholarship via the media, in part to 
combat the widespread influence of fundamentalism. Popular interest 
in Jesus has always been strong but in the eighties it was reflected in the 
interest taken (and controversy over) such films as Martin Scorsese's 
The Last Temptation of Christ (1988) or Denys Arcand's Jesus of 
Montreal (1988).48 The controversial director of such films as 


^6 For an examination and critique of the Jesus Seminar and the new “red-letter 
Jesus," see J. Botha, “Kom ons stem: Wat het Jesus regtig gesé?" [Let us vote: 
What did Jesus really say?] HervTeolStud 46 (1990) 15-35. 

^7 Н.р. Betz, ^Wellhausen's Dictum ‘Jesus was not a Christian, but a Jew’ in 
Light of Present Scholarship,’ ST 45 (1991) 83-110. 

4$ For reviews and reactions to these films, see, for example, P. Cook, 
Review of Martin Scorsese’s “The Last Temptation of Christ" (USA/Canada, 1988) 
in Monthly Film Bulletin (British Film Institute) 55 (1988) 287-88; S. Jenkins, 
“From the Pit of Hell: the Making of ‘The Last Temptation of Christ," ibid., 352- 
53; J. Rosenbaum, "Raging Messiah: The Last Temptation of Christ," Sight and 
Sound 57 (1988) 281-82; J. Lee, ^A Holy Furor," Time (August 15, 1988) 42-44; 
A. Barker, Review of Denys Arcand's “Jésus de Montréal [Jesus of Montreal]," 
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Robocop (1987), Paul Verhoeven, who attended the Jesus Seminar, 
was reported as himself intending to make a film on Jesus based on its 
results. Jesus made the cover of Time Magazine on August 15, 1988, 
the cover stories by J. Lee (“А Holy Furor”) апа К. Ostling (“Who was 
Jesus?") stimulated by the uproar occasioned by Scorsese's film. The 
film itself was actually based not on the Gospels but on Nikos 
Kazantzakis' impressive novel, The Last Temptation (the first English 
edition of which was published in 1961), but both film and novel 
clearly demonstrate the powerful influence that dramatic and literary 
images of Jesus, however fictional, can have on the popular 
imagination. This point was obviously not lost on G. Theissen who in 
1986 published his historical novel, The Shadow of the Galilean, a 
book which, as its subtitle indicated, presented the quest of the 
historical Jesus in narrative form.‘9 

Television audiences too respond to programmes where Jesus is the 
subject, as witness the popular success of the British three-part Jesus— 
The Evidence series, a major documentary produced by London 
Weekend TV for Channel 4 in 1984.50 A companion book to the series 
was written by I. Wilson and published first by Weidenfeld & 


Monthly Film Bulletin 57 (1990) 3-4. For recent work on the Bible and the cinema, 
see L. Kreitzer, The New Testament in Fiction and Film. On Reversing the 
Hermeneutical Flow (BibSem 1; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), and B. Babington 
and P. W. Evans, Biblical Epics: Sacred Narrative and the American Cinema 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1993). 

^9 G. Theissen, Der Schatten des Galilders: Historische Jesusforschung in 
erzühlender Form (Munich: Kaiser, 1986); ET: The Shadow of the Galilean: the 
Quest of the Historical Jesus in Narrative Form (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987). For 
reviews of Theissen, see, for example, J. H. Neyrey, CBQ 56 (1988) 548-49; R. 
J. Taylor, NBlack 69(1988) 410-12; P. S. Minear, Int 43 (1989) 90, 92; and 
Riesner, “Moderne Jesus-Bilder und der Christus der Evangelien," TAB 22 (1991) 
320-31. See also Theissen (“Jesusbewegung als charismatische Wertrevolution,” 
NTS 35 [1989] 343-60) for the socio-historical understanding of the Jesus 
movement which undergirds the novel as well as his earlier and seminal Soziologie 
der Jesusbewegung: Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Urchristentums 
(ThEx 194; Munich: Kaiser, 1977); ET: Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 19778). For a satirical treatment of the Jesus novel, see G. 
Vidal's Live from Golgotha (London: André Deutsch, 1992). 

50 From the sublime to the ridiculous, witness, too, the controversy generated 
recently when the British ITV Corporation broadcast its satirical Spitting Image 
programme (October 11, 1992) with Jesus appearing as a bearded hippie (actually a 
recycled puppet of the Genesis rock group’s Mike Rutherford!). 
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Nicholson and subsequently by Pan Books Ltd.^?! Such was the impact 
of the series that it elicited a critical response from J. G. D. Dunn who 
addressed a number of the issues it had raised.?? Press and media 
coverage have also been given more recently to the publication of А. 
М. Wilson's Jesus.53 A distinguished member of the British literati, 
though not himself a New Testament scholar, Wilson in his book 
presents a view of Jesus which would not be far removed from what a 
post-war critical orthodoxy unfettered by theology would accept. 
Nowhere has popular interest been more arguably aroused than in 
the mystery surrounding early Christianity and its relation to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. On September 14, 1992, Time Magazine published an 
article, again by К. Ostling, entitled “Is Jesus in the Dead Sea Scrolls?" 
The article reviewed the controversy generated by Robert Eisenman 
(California State University at Long Beach) and Michael Wise 
(University of Chicago) in connection with recent reconstructions of 
Qumran texts 40521 and 40285. The Sunday Telegraph (September 
13, 1992) likewise featured a review by Paul Johnson not only of 
Wilson's book but also of that by Barbara Thiering, Jesus the Man 
(1992).54 Making extensive and idiosyncratic use of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Thiering, lecturer in Feminist Studies at Sydney University, 
claims (readers were told) that Jesus was betrothed to Mary Magdalene 
at 10 P.M. on Tuesday, June 6, A.D. 30; that the Last Supper took place 
on March 19, A.D. 33 between б and 10 P.M.; that Jesus swooned on the 
cross (after receiving poison to relieve his pain) and was revived by 
friends; that Mary Magdalene subsequently had a daughter Tamar by 
Jesus, then a son, Jesus Justus, and another son in March, A.D. 41; 
thereafter Jesus separated from Mary Magdalene and was last heard of 
in Rome in A.D. 64 (his death is not recorded). In light of such claims, 
scholarly insistence on establishing criteria of authenticity in LJR seem 
eminently reasonable and desirable. Johnson concludes: “Using the 
same texts and scholarly apparatus, dozens, perhaps hundreds of 
different Jesuses can be constructed." In a nutshell, he has perhaps 


51 Т, Wilson, Jesus—the Evidence (London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1984; 
London: Pan Books, 1985). 

52 J. D. G. Dunn, The Evidence for Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1985). 

53 А, N. Wilson, Jesus (London: Sinclair-Stevenson, 1992). A Channel 4 
Documentary, Jesus before Christ, for example, was aired on September 22, 1992, 
and, with Wilson as presenter, featured such scholars as G. Vermes, P. 
Fredriksen, E. P. Sanders, and S. Freyne. 

54 В, Thiering, Jesus the Man (New York: Doubleday, 1992) 
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captured the problem and challenge of Jesus Studies today! 


2. The Sources 


That there has been an upsurge of interest in LJR, then, to repeat, 
cannot be doubted. What has led to these developments and what are 
the presuppositions that inform them? Two major factors might be 
cited: the broadening of the scholars' source-base and the application 
of new critical methods and approaches (especially those of the social 
sciences). The sources should first of all be considered. In addition to 
ongoing research on our primary sources for data on Jesus, viz, the 
canonical Gospels, attention has been given to a variety of other 
sources, one or more of which have been claimed by scholars as 
supplying a valuable matrix for interpreting Jesus and the early 
Christian movement he inspired.5> These sources may be grouped into 
four main areas: 


(a) Jewish Sources 


These include the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the extensive 
literature of Apocalyptic Judaism (cf. e.g. the work of J. H. Charles- 
worth, E. P. Sanders, C. C. Rowland)^6; the Dead Sea Scrolls (cf. G. 
Vermes)’; the writings of the Jewish historian Josephus (cf. e.g. M. J. 
Borg, D. E. Oakman, R. A. Horsley and S. Freyne, each of whom has 
drawn on Josephus in varying ways for their work on Jesus)58 the 
Targums (cf. B. D. Chilton)? and the literature of Rabbinic Judaism, 


55 See the series of publications by J. H. Charlesworth (“The Historical Jesus 
in light of Writings Contemporaneous with Him,” ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 451-76; 
“Research on the Historical Jesus,” 19-37; “Research on the Historical Jesus 
Today," 98-115; “From Barren Mazes,” 221-30; Jesus within Judaism; [ed.], 
Jesus’ Jewishness) which review these sources. 

56 See e.g. the studies by Charlesworth (in note above); Sanders, Jesus and 
Judaism; and Rowland, Christian Origins: An Account of the Setting and Character 
of the most Important Messianic Sect of Judaism (London: SPCK, 1985). 

?7 For the Scrolls in English translation, see Vermes’ popular The Dead Sea 
Scrolls in English (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1968; 3rd ed., Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1987). 

58 See e.g. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics; idem, Jesus: A New Vision; 
Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions; Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of 
Violence, idem, Sociology and the Jesus Movement (New York: Crossroad, 1989); 
idem, “Jesus and the Spiral of Violence: A Summary,” Forum 5.4 (1989) 3-17; 
Freyne, Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels. 

?9 Chilton (A Galilean Rabbi) argues that both Jesus and his original hearers 
knew the exegetical tradition associated with the book of Isaiah which was 
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including the Mishnah, Talmuds and Midrash (cf. e.g. G. Vermes, E. 
P. Sanders, H. Falk, I. M. Zeitlin and their use of these sources).90 


(b) The Hellenistic Sources 


Significant among the vast array of such sources has been the study, 
for example, of the Greek magical papyri (cf. e.g. M. Smith)6!, the 
Graeco-Roman rhetorical texts such as Theon's Progymnasmata which 
have illuminated the methods and techniques of Hellenistic education 
(cf. e.g. B. L. Mack and V. К. Robbins)® and those providing data on 
Greek philosophical schools like the Cynics (cf. e.g. F. G. Downing, B. 
L. Mack, J. D. Стоѕѕап).63 


(c) Extra-Canonical Christian Sources 


These include, inter alia, the New Testament Pseudepigrapha which 
incorporate the apocryphal Gospels, Acts and other literature (cf. e.g. 
J. D. Crossan) and the Nag Hammadi Codices (cf. J. M. Robinson). 


(d) Archaeology 


A fourth area of source material, and worth mentioning, is that of 
archaeology which is receiving more attention from New Testament 


substantially preserved in the Targum of Isaiah, and that the Targum’s 
understanding of the Kingdom of God illuminates Jesus’ own Kingdom sayings 
and parables. For a review of Chilton, see M. McNamara, CBQ 48 (1986) 329-31. 

60 See e.g. Vermes, Jesus the Jew; idem, Jesus and the World of Judaism; 
Sanders, Jesus and Judaism; Falk, Jesus the Pharisee; Zeitlin, Jesus and the 
Judaism of his Time. 

61 See Smith, Jesus the Magician, esp. 94-139 (with notes on рр. 190-207). 

62 See Mack and Robbins, Patterns of Persuasion in the Gospels (Foundations 
and Facets: Literary Facets; Sonoma: Polebridge, 1989) 31-67. Cf. also the Jewish 
education studies of R. Riesner, “Der Ursprung der Jesus-Uberlieferung,” TZ 38 
(1982) 493-513; idem, Jesus als Lehrer. 

63 See e.g. Downing, Christ and the Cynics; Mack, A Myth of Innocence, 67- 
69, 73-74, 181-84, 194; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 72-88, 421-22. 

64 For a collection of these texts (in translation), see E. Hennecke, New 
Testament Apocrypha (2 vols., London: SCM, 1973-75), and J. M. Robinson 
(ed.), The Nag Hammadi Library (Leiden: Brill, 1977; 3rd ed., 1988). For the 
contribution of the Nag Hammadi codices to the study of the historical Jesus, see 
Robinson, “The Study of the Historical Jesus after Nag Hammadi,” 45-55. An 
important feature of the work of J. D. Crossan is his insistence on the disciplining 
of canonical bias in the study of Jesus and his willingness to employ extra- 
canonical materials (like the Gospel of Thomas) for his critical reconstruction of the 
activity and teaching of Jesus; see e.g. Crossan, “Materials and Methods,” 3-24; 
idem, The Historical Jesus; idem, “The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant.” 
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scholars than has been arguably the case hitherto. Recent excavations 
in Palestine, especially in Jerusalem, Caesarea Maritima, Sepphoris 
and Capernaum, have gained us new knowledge and opened up fresh 
perspectives on what life was like in Jesus' day. А review and 
evaluation of the discoveries is given by J. H. Charlesworth in Jesus 
within Judaism.65 

While all these sources (apart from the extra-canonical Christian 
ones) make little or no reference to Jesus, and while they provide many 
awkward problems, not the least of which is their dating and 
relevance, those appealing to them share the general (and legitimate) 
presupposition that to understand Jesus, one must understand him 
within the social, cultural, economic, political and religious context of 
a first-century Palestinian Jew in the Hellenistic world. Other 
presuppositions of recent research will be noted later. 


3. Approaches, Methods and Presuppositions 


Given this basic presupposition, however, and a general commit- 
ment to the historical-critical method, it is to be observed that a whole 
variety of approaches and methodologies have in fact been applied by 
the scholars who have produced the recent work on Jesus. Some adopt 
the broad approach of the historian without undue concern for a strict 
traditio-historical method (e.g. Brandon,96 Vermes®’). Some do apply 


65 Charlesworth, Jesus within Judaism, 103-30. See also Cornfeld (The 
Historical Jesus), and for a review of Cornfeld, V. Kesich, “The Historical Jesus— 
a Challenge from Jerusalem," SVTQ 30 (1986) 17-42. An intriguing suggestion is 
made by К. A. Batey (“Jesus and the Theatre," NTS 30 [1984] 563-74) that Jesus 
may have been acquainted with the theatre built at Sepphoris under Herod Antipas 
and attended events held in it. The extent of hellenization in first-century Palestine 
has also raised again the question whether Jesus knew Greek. Cf. e.g. J. M. Ross, 
“Jesus’s Knowledge of Greek,” IBS 12 (1990) 41-47, and Betz, *Wellhausen's 
Dictum," 89-93. 

66 For an analysis and critique of the Tendenzkritik employed by Brandon оп 
his sources and his use of the argumentum e silentio, see the perceptive articles by 
C. F. D. Moule, “Some Observations on Tendenzkritik," and С. M. Styler, 
"Argumentum e silentio," in Bammel and Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of 
His Day, 91-100, 101-107. 

67 Fora review of Vermes (Jesus and the World of Judaism), see e.g. N. 
King, HeyJ 28 (1987) 202-203. King observes that "the criteria on which Vermes 
classes teachings attributed to Jesus as authentic or inauthentic are not invariably 
absolutely clear." Vermes himself has taken note of criticism over the inadequacy of 
his treatment of the Gospels and their source relations and has responded to it (see 
Vermes, Jesus and the World of Judaism, ix-x). 
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the traditio-historical method, making rigorous use of source, form 
and redaction criticism (cf. Chilton).68 Some, with reservations about 
classical form criticism, advocate a different form of traditio-critical 
analysis (cf. Crossan).9 Others, working within a classical traditio- 
critical matrix, pursue psychological or sociological lines of enquiry 
(cf. Theissen). 

Another popular methodology, by contrast, is the holistic one (cf. 
e.g. Meyer??) This rejects preoccupation with minute traditio- 
historical analysis, particularly of the sayings of Jesus, in favour of 
asking broader questions. What were the overall aims and intentions of 
Jesus? Where did he stand in relation to Judaism and his Jewish 
contemporaries (in respect of the Torah, eschatology etc.)? What were 
the reasons for his death? What is his relationship to the movement 
which succeeded him? What factors explain the emergence of 
Christianity? 

E. P. Sanders proceeds by deducing answers to these questions from 
the basis of the consensus of known facts about Jesus. Analysis of the 
sayings tradition, while not unimportant, is thereby relegated to a 
secondary role.7! Others, on the other hand, would emphasize the 


68 Cf. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi. 

69 In his Four Other Gospels: Shadows on the Contours of Canon (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1985), for example, Crossan proposes the term 'transmissional 
analysis’ in place of what has hitherto been called traditio-critical, traditio-historical 
or history-of-traditions analysis (p. 7). See also Crossan (The Historical Jesus, 
Xxvii-Xxxiv) for a discussion of his methodology. 

70 Cf. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus. For reviews, see e.g. I. Н. Marshall, JSNT 
7 (1980) 67-70; J. Reumann, JBL 100 (1981), 296-300. 

7! Methodological discussion is to be found in Sanders (“The Search for 
Bedrock in the Jesus Material," PIBA 7 [1983] 74-86; Jesus and Judaism, 1-22) 
and Sanders and Davies (Studying the Synoptic Gospels [London: SCM, 1989] 
301-44). For other work by Sanders on Jesus, see also “Jesus, Paul and Judaism,” 
ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 390-450; “Jesus and the Sinners,” JSNT 19 (1983) 5-36, 
and his essay, "Jesus and the Kingdom: The Restoration of Israel and the New 
People of God," in Sanders (ed.) Jesus, the Gospels and the Church, 225-39. 
Downplaying of the value of the sayings is a frequent criticism levelled at Sanders 
(cf. e.g. J. K. Riches "Works and Words of Jesus the Jew," HeyJ 27 [1986] 53- 
62). For appreciative and critical responses to Sanders's Jesus and Judaism, see C. 
C. Rowland, “Sanders’ Jesus," NBlack 66 (1985) 412-17; D. Flusser, “Sanders’ 
Jesus and Judaism," JOR 76 (1986) 246-52; І. P. Meier, “Jesus among the 
Historians," New York Times Book Review (December 21, 1986) 16-19; D. C. 
Allison, “Jesus and the Covenant: a Response to E. P. Sanders," JSNT 29 (1987) 
57-78; B. D. Chilton, "Silver Blaze Rides Again: Two Recent Historical 
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importance of ascertaining what Jesus actually said (his authentic 
sayings are facts as well) and would relate that teaching to parallel 
traditions in Judaism (cf. Riesner)? or Hellenism (cf. Downing).73 A. 
E. Harvey employs the interesting notion of ‘historical constraints". 
By setting Jesus within the context or "constraints" experienced by a 
first century Jew (cultural, political, legal, religious, etc.) and hence 
exploring the options open to him, Harvey offers a method which has 
the potential to support his historical reconstructions and at the same 
time to provide an independent check on the Gospel data.74 

А further approach is the application to the data (in varying degrees) 
of the insights, methods, models and theories of the social sciences (cf. 
Smith, Riches, Borg, Oakman, Horsley, Leivestad, Hollenbach, 
Freyne).’> In the case of Freyne, a literary approach to the Gospels 
(reader-response criticism) is combined with a socio-historical 
investigation of Jesus’ background in Galilee.76 


Approaches to Jesus," Reflections 84 (1987) 8-11; idem, "Jesus and the 
Repentance of E. P. Sanders," TynBul 39 (1988) 1-18; A. J. Droge, “The Facts 
about Jesus: Some Thoughts on E. P. Sanders’ Jesus and Judaism,” Crit 26 (1987) 
15-18; C. A. Evans, “Jesus’ Action in the Temple: Cleansing or Portent of 
Destruction?" CBQ 51 (1989) 237-70. Cf. also D. Senior, CBQ 48 (1986) 569-71. 

72 See Riesner (Jesus als Lehrer; “Der Ursprung der Jesus-Überlieferung"). 
Viewing Jesus as a messianic prophet-teacher, with a circle of disciple-tradents who 
faithfully preserved his teaching, Riesner questions the scepticism of classical form 
criticism regarding the historical reliability of the sayings tradition. For a critique of 
Riesner, see W. Feneberg, “Jesus der Lehrer—Jesus der Sprechende. Neue 
Aspekte der Jesusforschung," StZ 107 (1982) 857-60. 

73 In highlighting the many parallels that exist between Cynic teaching and that 
of Jesus, Downing too is critical of Sanders' attack on historical reconstructions 
based on that teaching. See Downing, Jesus and the Threat of Freedom, 150-55. 

7^ For an evaluation and critique of Harvey's book (Jesus and the Constraints 
of History), see the series of articles by A. N. Sherwin-White, J. D. G. Dunn, and 
E. P. Sanders in JSNT 17 (1983) 4-24, which were written in response to it. Cf. 
also №. T. Wright, “‘Constraints’ and the Jesus of History," SJT 39 (1986) 189- 
210. 

75 Forareview of these scholars with particular reference to their use of the 
social sciences, see Hollenbach (Recent Historical Jesus Studies"; *The Historical 
Jesus Question"). For a review of Oakman (Jesus and the Economic Questions), 
see also Hollenbach, CBQ 51(1989) 564-66. 

76 See the review of Freyne by G. Theissen in Th 92 (1989) 320-21. Theissen 
faults Freyne for failing to use form criticism to elucidate the history of the tradition 
before drawing conclusions as to the Jesus of history. Cf. also M. E. Mills, Month 
22 (1989) 441-44. 
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4. Results 
(a) Some Major Trends 


A little later I shall be summarising my perceptions of the distinc- 
tiveness of LJR in the eighties and early nineties, but let me now turn to 
a brief review of the general results of this research. Some major 
trends are already apparent from the discussion so far, but four in 
particular are worth noting or reiterating: 

(1) The tendency to ask broader questions than (in the case of 
individual pericopae) “Did Jesus say this or not?" or “Did he do this or 
not?" In particular, the broad question of Jesus' relationship both to 
first century Judaism and to early Christianity has exercised scholars 
recently and noticeably more so than the question posed and pursued at 
the onset of the *New Quest," namely the relationship of the historical 
Jesus to the Christ of faith. 

(2) The attempt to set Jesus within the wider context of the Jewish 
and Hellenistic world of his time, a world about which we now know 
far more than earlier scholars. 

(3) The emphasis on the Jewishness of Jesus. А mere glance at the 
titles of so many of the recent books on Jesus reinforces this point: 
Jesus the Jew; The Gospel of Jesus the Jew; Jesus and the World of 
Judaism; Jesus within Judaism; The Galilean Jewishness of Jesus; Jesus 
the Pharisee, etc. 

(4) The adoption of a sociological perspective. In particular, much 
attention has been given to Jesus’ “social identity" or “social type.” In 
what category, in other words, would Jesus' contemporaries have 
placed him? 


(b) Social Types of Jesus 


Let me review the various suggestions offered. These depend on the 
relative weight given to certain factors. They depend, firstly, on the 
relative weight given to various components of the actual tradition 
about him (as contained principally in the Gospels), and to what we 
may therefore call the foreground data. These components comprise 
chiefly the narrative tradition, and especially the miracles, the sayings 
tradition and the traditions surrounding his death. They depend, 
secondly, on the relative weight given to the background data, to 
elements of the general context posited as appropriate for 
understanding him in his first century setting, viz., Palestinian 
Judaism, Galilee, Hellenism, or to features of the specific social, 
political or economic life situation envisaged. 
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Let us take the foreground data first. If the miracle tradition is given 
weight, then Jesus emerges as an ancient magician (so Smith)” or, 
more benignly, as a Jewish charismatic healer and exorcist (so 
Vermes).?? If, on the other hand, the sayings tradition is treated as 
central, then Jesus emerges as a teacher. The sayings tradition, 
however, has itself a number of elements. If, for example, the wisdom 
sayings within that tradition (proverbs, parables, aphorisms, etc.) are 
given prominence, as they have been recently,?? then Jesus emerges as 
a sage (so e.g. Vermes, Flusser, Downing) or even (given their tenor) 
an itinerant subversive sage (so Borg, Robinson, Funk). If a more 
traditional Bultmannian emphasis on the authenticity of the prophetic 
and apocalyptic sayings is retained, then he emerges as an 
eschatological prophet (so Meyer, Sanders, Charlesworth). Even 
within the “prophet” category there is room for disagreement. If Jesus’ 
"Kingdom" sayings are interpreted apocalyptically (following A. 
Schweitzer, J. Weiss, et al.)8° and linked, for example, with the “Son of 


77 Where past scholarship, from Strauss to Bultmann, has tended to regard the 
miracle tradition as secondary, it is a strength of Smith's work that he has drawn 
attention to the magical tradition in antiquity and to the magician as a recognised 
social type. In claiming this tradition as primary and in placing Jesus in the category 
of the Hellenistic miracle-worker, Smith has at the same time, however, adjudged 
major aspects of the tradition (Jesus as prophet, Jesus as teacher) as less important 
or even derivative. For a critique of Smith, see e.g. S. Freyne, CBQ 41 (1979) 
658-60, and J.-A. Bühner, "Jesus und die antike Magie. Bemerkungen zu M. 
Smith, Jesus der Magier," EvT 43 (1983) 156-75. 

78 In Vermes' case, the traditions of Jesus as healer-exorcist and Jesus as 
prophet-teacher have been given equal weight, but it has been difficult, 
nevertheless, to understand how the Jesus depicted in The Gospel of Jesus the Jew, 
steeped in Jewish piety as he was, ended up on a Roman cross. For Vermes’ 
response to this criticism, see Vermes, Jesus and the World of Judaism, viii-ix. 

79 On the parables and aphorisms, cf. J. D. Crossan, In Parables: The 
Challenge of the Historical Jesus. San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1973; idem, In 
Fragments: The Aphorisms of Jesus (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1983). For 
responses to the second book, see B. B. Scott, “Picking up the Pieces,” Forum 1.1 
(1985) 15-21; W. H. Kelber, “From Aphorism to Sayings Gospel and from 
Parable to Narrative Gospel," Forum 1.1 (1985) 27-30; V. K. Robbins, "Picking 
up the Fragments. From Crossan's Analysis to Rhetorical Analysis," Forum 1.2 
(1985) 31-64. It was the judgment of R. Bultmann that the wisdom sayings were in 
the main secondary. For a critical evaluation and reassessment of this position, see, 
for example, A. P. Winton, The Proverbs of Jesus: Issues of History and Rhetoric 
(JSNTSup 35; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990). 

80 А, Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede: Eine Geschichte des Leben-Jesu- 
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Man" sayings, then Jesus is an other-worldly figure, one expecting a 
cosmic catastrophe, and one relatively indifferent to social concerns. If 
the “Kingdom” sayings are not so interpreted, and the “Son of Man” 
sayings viewed as secondary, then Jesus emerges as a this-worldly 
figure, a social prophet, that is, one with a social programme (so Borg, 
Oakman, Horsley, Hollenbach).8! It is also possible to begin, not with 
Jesus' alleged sayings and the complex analytical process involved in 
interpreting them, but with the one indisputable fact of his career, 
namely, the opposition to him and his death at the hands of the Romans. 
If weight is given to this tradition, then Jesus emerges as a para-Zealot 
revolutionary (so Brandon)8? or the pacifist victim of oppression, 
depending on the judgments made about his political involvement. 
Turning now to the background data, we see that the particular 
context proposed for Jesus and the weight given to it has also affected 
scholarly estimates of Jesus. In addition to the social type of healer, 
teacher, prophet and revolutionary, more specific characterisations 
have been offered. When emphasis is placed on the first-century 
Palestinian Jewish Context, and within that on the Rabbinic tradition 
(even though that tradition did not flourish largely until after 70 C.E.), 
then Jesus can be seen as the inspired Rabbi (so Flusser, Chilton) or the 
Pharisee in the tradition of Hillel (Falk). If Apocalyptic Judaism, on 
the other hand, is taken as the more relevant influence, then Jesus as the 
"humane apocalyptist" (Charlesworth) or the “reasonable visionary" 
(Sanders) is a serious option. If Jesus' Galilean provenance is 
underlined, then it is possible to see Jesus as a charismatic holy man or 
hasid standing in the same tradition as Honi the Circle-Drawer or 
Hanina ben Dosa (so Vermes). If Hellenistic influences in Galilee, 
conversely, are pressed, then he can even be seen as a Cynic teacher (so 


Forschung (Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1906); ET: The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus: A Critical Study of its Progress from Reimarus to Wrede (New York: 
Macmillan, 1968); J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1892; 2nd ed., 1900; 3rd ed. edited by F. Hahn, with 
introduction by К. Bultmann, 1964); ET: Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God (Chico: Scholars, 1985). 

$1 For a review of a number of these social types, see e.g. Borg, “А 
Renaissance in Jesus Studies"; idem, "Portraits of Jesus"; and, at a more popular 
level, Ostling, ^Who was Jesus?" Time Magazine (August 15, 1988) 45-50. 

82  Brandon's view was challenged in the volume edited by Bammel and Moule 
(Jesus and the Politics of His Time), but there are a number of scholars who would 
see Jesus as some sort of a revolutionary, albeit one not specifically linked to the 
Zealots or one advocating violent resistance to Rome. 
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Downing, Mack, Crossan).83 Some would argue that Jesus conformed 
to no particular type, his authority being underivable (so Hengel),*^ 
but there would be a consensus, I think, today, that a combination of 
teacher, prophet, healer best captures historically his social identity or 
role. Disagreement remains, as we shall see, over his relation to 
Judaism. Should he be seen as prophet of the restoration of Israel (so 
Sanders), as founder of a “revitalization movement” within Judaism 
(so Borg) or someone who, as a liminal figure, broke the mould of 
Judaism—or at least prepared the way for this (so Riches)? 


C. A THIRD QUEST? 


1. The Historical Context 


Has a “Third Quest” been initiated in the eighties through these 
studies? To attempt an assessment, we need to place these studies in the 
context of the two hundred year period of LJR which we have come 
(perhaps misleadingly) to divide into three distinct phases:85 


(a) The “Old Quest” (1778-1906) 


This period is generally considered to have begun with the 
posthumous publication of the writings of H. S. Reimarus in 1778, and 
was characterised by an anti-dogmatic motivation, namely, to recover 
the human Jesus from centuries of Christian dogma. Its demise was 


83  Downing's views on Jesus as a Cynic teacher and on the relation of Cynic 


teaching and lifestyle to that of the early Christian movement have been presented in 
a series of publications. See, for example, Downing, “The Politics of Jesus,” 
ModCh 25 (1982) 19-27; idem, “Cynics and Christians," NTS 30 (1984) 584-93; 
idem, Jesus and the Threat of Freedom; idem, “The Social Contexts of Jesus the 
Teacher: Construction or Reconstruction," NTS 33 (1987) 439-51; idem, Christ 
and the Cynics; idem, “Jesus of Nazareth in a Nuclear Age,” SJT 43 (1989) 207- 
23. For a critique of these views, see A. E. Harvey, JTS 40 (1989), 550-53. See 
also Mack, A Myth of Innocence, 67-69, 73-74; and Crossan, The Historical 
Jesus, 421-22. 

84 As Hengel (The Charismatic Leader, 69) puts it: “Even within the character- 
ization we have preferred, of an ‘eschatological charismatic’, he remains in the last 
resort incommensurable, and so basically confounds every attempt to fit him into 
the categories suggested by the phenomenology or sociology of religion." 

85 For a review and discussion of the phases in LJR, see, for example, 
Robinson, А New Quest of the Historical Jesus, passim; Tatum, In Quest of Jesus, 
66-79; Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions, 221-52; Borg, “А Renaissance 
in Jesus Studies," 280-82; Evans, Life of Jesus Research, 9-11; idem, “The 
Historical Jesus and Christian Faith," 50-63. 
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signalled by the publication of A. Schweitzer's Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede (1906), a book which mercilessly exposed the subjectivity of 
the many liberal *Lives of Jesus" which the nineteenth century had 
produced.86 This period produced some magnificent scholarship and 
insights (cf. e.g. D. F. Strauss) but was marred by such subjectivity. 
From a modern vantage point, it is also characterised by an (as yet) 
inadequate view of the Gospels, of the dogmatic, kerygmatic or 
theological nature of the traditions they preserve and of the editorial 
process by which they came to be produced. 


(b) The Bultmannian or “Мо Quest' Period (1921-1953) 


The Bultmannian period, by contrast, was marked by a keen 
sensitivity to the kerygmatic or theological nature of the Gospel 
traditions, and to the stages (oral and written) through which the Jesus 
tradition had passed. It hence focused on the unravelling of the history 
of this tradition. In this respect, the publication of Bultmann's Die 
Geschichte der synoptiker Tradition was a landmark.?? If the “Old 
Quest" was anti-dogmatic in its motivation, this was a period which 
was theologically motivated to a strong extent and viewed negatively 
the question of the relation of the Christ of faith to the historical Jesus. 
Imbued by Bultmann's pessimism regarding the possibility of being 
able to "get back" to the real Jesus, given the overlay of dogmatic 
developments, it tended to regard this relationship as a tenuous one. It 
has hence been described as the period when no quest was thought 
possible. 


(c) The Post-Bultmannian or ‘New Quest’ Period (1953- ) 


The New Quest began with E. Kásemann's celebrated paper in 1953 
("Das Problem des historischen Jesus")8$ , which issued a challenge 


$6 Reference has already been made to D. L. Pals’ The Victorian “Lives” of 
Jesus, which reinforces Schweitzer by noting how these British *Lives" reflect the 
ideals and idiosyncracies of their Victorian authors. For a review of Pals, see R. G. 
Gruenler, “Wissenschaft and Secularization in New Testament Gospel Studies: A 
Historical Paradigm, 1885-1985," WTJ 47 (1985) 97-107. 

57 К. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptiker Tradition (FRLANT 12; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1921; 2nd ed., 1931); ET: The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell; New York: Harper & Row,1963). 

88 See Küsemann, “Das Problem des historischen Jesus,” 125-53. For a more 
recent discussion of the interrelationship between historical research and theological 
interpretation in relation to the Jesus tradition, see Kásemann, “The Jesus Tradition 
as Access to Christian Origins," Colloquium 13 (1981) 5-16. 
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and a corrective to Bultmann's undue scepticism. The New Quest so 
inaugurated claimed a degree of continuity between the Christ of faith 
and the historical Jesus such that the perspective gained from our new 
sources (e.g. the Nag Hammadi codices) and, more importantly, our 
more refined critical tools (source, form and redaction criticism and 
the application of criteria of authenticity to the data, particularly the 
sayings) could to some degree operate to separate the two.89 By 
formulating the enterprise in terms of the Christ of faith/historical 
Jesus issue, however, it maintained to a considerable extent the 
theological motivation of the Bultmannian period. 


2. The Distinctiveness of Recent Jesus Research 


What now of the eighties and early nineties? Has a distinctive change 
occurred such as to herald a new Age, or to warrant the description of 
“а Third Quest"? Let me summarise seven features of recent studies 
which can be advanced (and have been advanced) in support of this 
proposition: 

(a) Their historical rather than theological orientation, a product, 
among other things, of the recent Jewish interest in LJR. 

(b) Their attention to broader questions than the authenticity of 
single pericopae. 

(c) Their confidence that a reasonably comprehensive account can 
now be given of Jesus' ministry (though not, of course, of his life) 
from an historical point of view. 

(d) Their critique of the New Quest' s over-emphasis on traditio- 
critical analysis of Gospel material, especially the sayings material. 
М.Т. Wright, for example, in describing the development of a “Third 
Quest" has criticised the “New Quest" for “still cautiously arguing 
about presuppositions and methods, producing lengthy histories of 


89 бее Robinson (А New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 48-72) for a discus- 
sion of the factors that rendered possible, in his view, a new Quest. Paramount for 
Robinson was a modern understanding of history and historiography. He affirms 
(A New Quest, 71): “It is apparent that a new quest of the historical Jesus cannot be 
built upon the effort to deny the impossibilities inherent in the original quest; rather 
a new quest must be built upon the fact that the sources do make possible a new 
kind of quest working in terms of the modern view of history and the self." 

90 See, in particular, Neill and Wright (The Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, 379-403), Charlesworth (“From Barren Mazes to Gentle Rappings") and 
Borg (“А Renaissance in Jesus Studies"; "Portraits of Jesus"). Cf. also Sanders 
("The Search for Bedrock”; Jesus and Judaism) and Hollenbach (“The Historical 
Jesus Question"). 
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tradition out of which could be squeezed one or two more drops of 
authentic Jesus-material."9! 

(e) The frequent critique of form criticism in particular, and 
especially the criterion of dissimilarity. By focusing on that which 
differentiates Jesus (in terms of belief and practice) from both Judaism 
and early Christianity, this criterion serves to depreciate his roots in 
the one and to downplay his influence on the other. 

(f) Their emphasis on placing Jesus in a wider context. 

(g) Their interdisciplinary openness, and especially their use of or 
"conversation" with the social sciences. 


3. A Critique 


Most of these features, so stated, appear to me to be laudable and the 
emphases broadly to be welcomed. Space does not permit a 
comprehensive critique of specific publications, but it should be 
pointed out that a number of general criticisms can be and have been 
levelled against a number of the individual studies that are cited as 
contributing towards a possible “Third Quest". In addition to the 
persistent objection that holistic accounts are ruled out by the nature of 
the evidence, critics have referred to the lack of a coherent 
methodology, to the degree of latitude often given to the Gospel 
evidence and to the lack of attention given to special problems (such as 
dating) which adhere to the various sources which are deemed relevant 
as background for the interpretation of the life of Jesus. We shall be 
saying more about these interpretive issues shortly but here let me 
offer some mild qualifications to the seven features and emphases 
listed above. 

(a) While the greater emphasis on a purely historical rather than a 
theological concern in recent LJR is refreshing, it must be observed 
that Jesus Studies since the eighties have not in fact been conducted 
without some ideological motivations. A number of scholarly 
contributions to LJR clearly retain underlying theological motiv- 
ations. Some, indeed, recognise and actively promote the value of 
recent studies (e.g. those by Borg, Oakman and Horsley) for a 
liberation-theology perspective.92 Recent hermeneutical discussions 


91 Neill and Wright, The Interpretation of the New Testament, 379. 

92 Cf. e.g. Hollenbach (“The Historical Jesus Question") who advocates the 
value of a social-scientific approach for combatting the “logocentricity” of the 
current quest and for exposing the ideological presuppositions of those (mostly 
First World) scholars engaged in it. See also Hollenbach's favourable review of 
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and perspectives have taught us to be suspicious of the entirely value- 
free exercise of a purely historical-critical approach. The "purely 
historical" emphasis on the Jewishness of Jesus, for example, has in 
fact serious implications for Christology. 

(b) While emphasis on the broader questions, such as Jesus’ social 
identity or the continuity/discontinuity between Judaism, Jesus and the 
church, is essential and timely, there is as much room for dis- 
agreement here as over the authenticity of his sayings—as has, I think, 
been demonstrated. And here, too, the historical “tests” are not so easy 
to formulate. 

(c) While holistic constructions should now be attempted, we must at 
the same time be aware of the limitations of our subject. Our direct or 
foreground data on Jesus (the Gospels) is inadequate in its scope (by 
modern if not by ancient standards) and complex in its tradition 
history. Our background data is rich (and getting ever richer) but 
presents difficulties in the establishment of its relevance. 

(d) While sayings-oriented traditio-critical analysis may have been 
over-emphasized, atomistic approaches, however myopic they may 
appear to some, still form the major bulk of the scholarly enterprise in 
LJR.%3 Holistic or constructional approaches are still in a minority. 

(e) While there are inadequacies in our criteria of authenticity (and 
the criterion of dissimilarity is one), the more prudent course would 
be to refine rather than abandon them. This is, in fact, what has been 
happening, as we shall presently see. 

(f) While it is important to set Jesus' life and teaching within a wider 
context, the variety of possible contexts (and hence of interpretation) 
argues for the reciprocal check supplied by the traditio-historical 
analysis of our primary sources—the Gospels. 

(g) While interdisciplinary openness should be encouraged, 
particularly conversation with the social sciences, it is of note that a 
number of the so-called "Third Quest" studies do not employ this 
approach or do so only to a degree.™ 


Oakman (Jesus and the Economic Questions) in CBQ 51 (1989) 564-66, as well as 
К. S. Sugirtharajah “Wisdom, О and a Proposal for a Christology,” 42-46; idem, 
"Jesus Research and Third World Christologies," TA 93 (1990) 387-91; idem, 
""What do Men say remains of me?’ Current Jesus Research and Third World 
Christologies," AsiaJTh 5 (1991) 331-37. 

93 Compare the Jesus Seminar or Kümmel's Forschungsberichte in TRu (1981 
to the present). 

94 Cf. P. Hollenbach's study (“Recent Historical Jesus Studies") which 
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4. Conclusion 


The developments reviewed thus far in this essay are, in my opinion, 
to be welcomed but because of a lack of uniformity in their specific 
approaches or methodologies and because of the diversity of their 
results it would be unwise to claim at this stage that they constitute the 
basis of a “Third Quest". Time will tell. Distortions may arise indeed 
when we think too rigidly in terms of various "ages," "periods" or 
“quests” in LJR. Continuity as well as discontinuity exists between 
them. The *Old" and *New Quests" were not fundamentally different, 
S. Fowl has even argued.?5 The “New Quest" simply recast the 
psychological language of the “Old” in existential terms. In some 
respects the present “renaissance” in Jesus Studies has similarities to 
the “Old Quest," as H. Koester has observed.% Each period of the 
“Quest” developed insights carried on into the next phase. Much LJR 
still went on in the so-called “No Quest" period.?7 

Despite the differences already noted, it can also be argued that 
recent developments are broadly in continuity with the New Quest. 
Both agree that the historical Jesus can be reached to a greater extent 
than was thought in the Bultmannian period. Both agree that he can be 
reached by an historical-critical method operating on received 
traditions about him and through background supplied by other 
sources. The new studies are inviting us to widen our source-base to 
provide the wider context and to multiply our tools in the execution of 
the task. Calls were increasingly being issued for this at the beginning 
of the eighties in line with the New Quest.?8 


revealed that a number of recent quest scholars had shown no interest in the social 
sciences (e.g. B. F. Meyer, A. E. Harvey, E. P. Sanders, J. H. Charlesworth), 
although a few were using them for social description (e.g. W. R. Farmer, M. 
Wilcox, L. Schottroff), theories of explanation (e.g. R. Leivestad, J. K. Riches) 
and models of interpretation (S. R. Isenberg, J. D. M. Derrett, M. Smith). 

95 S. E. Fowl, “Reconstructing and Deconstructing the Quest of the Historical 
Jesus," SJT 42 (1989) 319-33. 

96 “Almost exactly one hundred years after the first publication of the 
discoveries of the history-of-religions school, the renaissance of the quest of the 
historical Jesus has returned full circle to a position not unlike that of Albrecht 
Ritschl and of the portraits of Jesus drawn by the nineteenth-century authors of a 
‘life of Jesus’” (Koester, “Jesus the Victim," 5). 

97 Cf. e.g. the work of E. Stauffer. An essay on Jesus by Stauffer is to be 
found among a number of contributions to the subject in ANRW. See Stauffer, 
"Jesus, Geschichte und Verkündigung," ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 3-130. 

98 See e.g. McDonald, “New Quest—Dead End?”; and Banks, “Setting ‘the 
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“Third Quest" thinking, on the other hand, might encourage a 
certain academic “disenfranchisement” of those seen as pursuing the 
New Quest on its original terms. Are they to be considered old 
wineskins, unshrunk garments, or seen as straining at ipsissima verba 
gnats? Better to think that we are all engaged in the New Quest with the 
insights, questions, emphases of recent studies as further developments 
of that quest. One of these emphases is undoubtedly the asking of 
broader questions. The various elements in the Jesus jigsaw—his place 
in Judaism, the sayings tradition, the narrative tradition, the miracle 
tradition, his death, the emergence of Christianity and, I would add, 
the development of christology—all need historical explanation. No 
account can be adequate which does not treat each available piece of the 
jigsaw in its overall construction. This is the challenge, and that has 
been the challenge since the quest began. In sum, we should be wary of 
announcing the arrival of a New Age (and leave that to the verdict of 
history) but we should recognise and respond to a “revitalization 
movement” in Jesus Studies. 


D. INTERPRETIVE ISSUES IN JESUS RESEARCH: 1980-1992 


1. Philosophical Issues 


In the course of our survey, however, we have already touched upon 
a number of interpretive issues which occupy and divide scholars on 
the subject. It is time to turn our attention more closely to these. I said 
at the outset that I should only be making passing reference to 
philosophical and theological issues. Philosophical issues include such 
questions as “What do we mean by history?" and “What do we mean by 
the historical Jesus?" Should we make a distinction between the 
"historical Jesus" as a scholarly construct and the *real Jesus" who will 
forever remain unknown to us? What are the presuppositions that 
govern or have governed the enterprise that we know as “Ше quest of 
the historical Jesus"? What are its legitimate aims? Is it to reconstruct a 
picture of Jesus without dogmatic overlay, as the Old Quest attempted 
to do? But then, is any historical interpretation free of ideological 
underpinnings? Is it to explore the relationship between the historical 
Jesus and the Christ of faith embodied in the early Christian kerygma 
or Gospels, as the New Quest set out to do? Is it to search for Jesus' 
personality, his self-consciousness, his inner life (as expressed, for 
example, in his authentic teaching) or, as more recent research has 


Quest of the Historical Jesus' in a Broader Framework." 
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sought to do, to establish the aims of Jesus and to place his career and 
its aftermath believably within first-century Judaism? Can we expect, 
as historical critics, to be able, either in practice, or by historical 
necessity, to establish causal links between Jesus’ teaching, the causes 
for his death, and the rise of the Christian movement that succeeded 
him? The nature of the evidence aside, does history with all its 
irrationality and contingency, support such an enterprise? Useful 
contributions have been given to questions such as these in a number of 
publications, among which the following may be noted in passing: B. 
F. Meyer (1979)99; D. E. Oakman (1986)109; S. E. Fowl (1989)10!; J. 
P. Meier (1990; 1991),102 


2. Theological Issues 


Theological motivations likewise have always played a major role in 
the quest for the historical Jesus. We are by now familiar with the 
issues which have traditionally been raised and debated. Is the quest 
theologically legitimate? What is the importance of the historical Jesus 
for faith? Can theology ignore the results of the historical-critical 
investigation of Jesus? What is the relation of the historical Jesus to the 
Christ of faith? Such discussion is still proceeding.!05 Some present- 


99 See in particular Meyer (The Aims of Jesus, 13-24) for a discussion of the 
nature of history and its methodology, with special reference to B. Lonergan's 
phenomenology of knowledge. 

100 For an excellent discussion, see Oakman's appendix, “The Nature and 
Difficulties of the Study of the Historical Jesus" (Jesus and the Economic Questions 
of his Day, 221-52). 

101 Fowl’s article (“Reconstructing and Deconstructing the Quest") offers a 
number of philosophical insights within the context of a penetrating analysis of 
Sanders’ Jesus and Judaism. 

102 Meier argues (“The Historical Jesus: Rethinking Some Concepts") that the 
historical Jesus is not the real Jesus, and vice-versa. The historical Jesus is a 
modern, academic construct and the real Jesus we can know little about since the 
sources are inadequate for us to recover him, as with most ancient figures. The 
point is also developed in Meier (A Marginal Jew). For a response to Meier’s 
article, see T. Kelly, “The Historical Jesus and Human Subjectivity: A Response to 
John Meier,” Pacifica 4 (1991) 202-28; and for reviews of his book, see M. 
Goodman, “Who was Jesus?” New York Times Book Review (December 22, 
1991) 3, 23; and D. R. Catchpole, ExpTim 103 (1991-92) 282. 

103 For recent discussion on these and other theological questions, one should 
consult the bibliographies of Thompson (The Jesus Debate) and White (Jesus the 
Christ), as well as J. Reumann (“Jesus and Christology”), and in addition to Fowl 
(“Reconstructing and Deconstructing”) and Meier (“The Historical Jesus"), see P.- 
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day christologies take the historical Jesus very seriously, particularly 
those with a Third World orientation.!?4 The relation between history 
and theology is in fact a complex one. One view is that history and 
theology should be kept strictly apart. According to B. Lindars, for 
example, theological considerations should not influence the task of 
establishing the historical facts about Jesus.1°5 Theology cannot dictate 
history. It can only interpret history. 

One area where historical and theological issues overlap is the 
question of Jesus' own claims or self-consciousness. This enquiry was 
deemed off-limits in the Bultmannian period, but it is interesting to 
note that the question of Jesus' christology has appeared on the agenda 
again.106 While few would concur with F. Dreyfus that Jesus knew he 
was divine and would have assented fully to the Fourth Gospel's 


M. Beaude, "Questions Exégétiques et herméneutiques autour de Jésus," 
Supplément 134 (1980) 441-52; J. A. Ziesler, The Jesus Question (London: 
Lutterworth, 1980); Kásemann, “The Jesus Tradition"; Fuller, “The Historical 
Jesus"—on Schillebeeckx's Jesus (1979) and Christ (1980); К. L. Maddox, “The 
New Quest and Christology," PRS 11 (1984) 43-55; J. Bowden, Jesus. The 
Unanswered Questions (London: SCM, 1988); E. Schweizer, Jesus Christ: the 
Man from Nazareth and the Exalted Lord (London: SCM Press, 1989). 

104 Cf. J. Moltmann, Der Weg Jesu Christi: Christologie in messianischen 
Dimensionen (Munich: Kaiser, 1989); ET: The Way of Jesus Christ: Christology in 
Messianic Dimensions (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1990); L. Boff, Jesus Cristo 
Libertador: Ensaio de Cristologia Crítica para o nosso Tempo (Petrópolis: Editora 
Vozes, 1972); ET: Jesus Christ Liberator: A Critical Christology of our Time 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1978; repr. London: SPCK, 1987). Moltmann's christology 
develops from the assumption that christology itself has its roots in Jewish 
messianology and eschatology, a world-view which was a dominant influence on 
Jesus himself. For a review of Moltmann, see e.g. J. D. Godsey, Int 46 (1992) 
407-409. Boff (Jesus Christ Liberator, 1-31) offers a good discussion of the 
relation between the Christ of faith and the historical Jesus, especially of the 
Bultmannian position and of the variety of subsequent theological positions adopted 
on this question ("The History of the History of Jesus"). For a very different 
treatment, see J. Pelikan (Jesus through the Centuries: His Place in the History of 
Culture [London and New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985]) who offers a 
more far-reaching portrayal of the place of Jesus in the history of culture. 

105 B, Lindars, “Jesus Christ Yesterday, Today and Forever," EpworthRev 14 
(19877) 70-80. For an interesting comparison of historiographical and mythological 
versions of the Jesus story from the point of view of a theologian, see G. Loughlin, 
“On Telling the Story of Jesus," Th 87 (1984) 323-29. 

106 Cf. Witherington, The Christology of Jesus (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990). 
For a review of Witherington, see e.g. C. B. Cousar, Int 46 (1992) 324, 326. 
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portrayal of him as such,!?7 the quest for Jesus' messianic 
consciousness has been pursued in some recent studies.!0$ In a 
somewhat uncritical treatment, D. J. Antwi has also queried afresh the 
imponderable matter of Jesus' attitude to his own death, claiming that 
the roots of New Testament soteriological interpretation can be traced 
back to Jesus himself since he performed acts of forgiveness of sins 
outside of Judaism's cultic apparatus.109 

Nevertheless, it has been historical rather than theological concerns 
which have dominated recent LJR, although such research, as we have 
observed, has not been conducted without some theological 
motivations. Whatever the motivations, recent LJR certainly has 
theological consequences for those who would admit some connection 
between the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith. With the re- 
emergence over the last fifty years “of the human, critical, public 
Jesus" (to quote the title of M. Hellwig's article),!!? in all his first- 
century Jewish particularity, a classic Chalcedonian “descending” type 
christology is being replaced by an "ascending" one. The Jewishness of 
Jesus has itself profound implications for Christian faith (as well as for 
Christian-Jewish dialogue), as a number of studies have pointed out,!!! 
while Jesus the “subversive sage" or “teacher of wisdom", it has been 


107 F, Dreyfus, Jésus savait-il qu'il était Dieu? (Paris: Cerf, 1984). For critical 
responses to Dreyfus, see К. E. Brown, “Did Jesus know he was God?" ВТВ 15 
(1985) 74-79; and С. Rochais, “Jésus savait-il qu'il était Dieu? Réflexions critiques 
à propos d'un livre récent," SR 14 (1985) 85-106. 

108 cf. e.g. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus; R. Leivestad, “Jesus-Messias- 
Menschensohn: Die jüdischen Heilandserwartungen zur Zeit der ersten rómischen 
Kaiser und die Frage nach den messianischen Selbstbewusstsein Jesu," ANRW 
2.25.1 (1982) 220-64; idem, Jesus in His Own Perspective. See also the article 
written by О. Betz on the quest for Jesus’ messianic consciousness (“Die Frage 
nach dem messianischen Bewusstsein Jesu," NovT 6 [1963] 20-48) which is 
reprinted in Betz, Jesus: Der Messias Israel (WUNT 42; ed. M. Hengel; Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1987) 140-68. 

109 D. J. Antwi, “Did Jesus Consider his Death to be an Atoning Sacrifice?" Int 
45 (1991) 17-28. 

110 М. Hellwig, “Re-emergence of the Human, Critical, Public Jesus," TS 50 
(1989) 466-80. 

111 Cf. e.g. B. Hebblethwaite, “The Jewishness of Jesus from the Perspective 
of Christian Doctrine," SJT 42 (1989) 27-44. Hebblethwaite writes from the 
standpoint of that classic, "descending" type christology. For, in my view, a more 
concrete, realistic and penetrating analysis, see D. J. Harrington, “The Jewishness 
of Jesus: Facing some Problems," CBQ 49 (1987) 1-13; adapted in BibRev 3.1 
(1987) 33-41. 
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argued,!!? has more affinity with Third World concerns than Jesus the 
“eschatological prophet." 


3. Methodological Issues 
(a) The Problems of the Sources 
(1) Are the Data Sufficient? 


As hinted at already, the key methodological issues in LJR revolve 
around the problems associated with our sources and the methods 
employed in interpreting them. The literature discussing 
methodological issues in LJR is extensive.!!? A general and 
longstanding debate, where sources are concerned, is that of their 
adequacy to support any significant historical reconstructions, given 
their paucity and, in the case of the Gospels, their kerygmatic and 
largely fragmentary nature. This position was well summed up by J.G. 
Gager in 1974: 


By now it has become clear that there can be no quest for the historical 
Jesus in any meaningful sense of the phrase. We are led to the position not 
just because the amount of retrievable information is so slight but also 
because the consequent task of interpreting it is almost ітроѕѕіЫе.1!4 


The present climate, however, appears to have changed, at least 
where North American scholarship is concerned. In his recent book, 
What can we know about Jesus? (1990), H.C. Kee, after surveying the 
materials, concludes that we have available a clear and remarkably 
consistent array of ancient evidence about Jesus. M. J. Borg asserts that 


112 As seen in the studies by Sugirtharajah noted above. 

113 A number of useful contributions have already been cited (see especially 
section A.3 and n. 14) but to these may be added: J. С. Gager, “The Gospels and 
Jesus: Some Doubts about Method,” JR 54 (1974) 244-72; Charlesworth, “The 
Historical Jesus in Light of Writings Contemporaneous with Him”; F. Hahn, 
“Probleme historischer Kritik,” ZNW 63 (1972) 1-17; and idem, “Methodologische 
Überlegungen zur Rückfrage nach dem historischen Jesus,” in К. Kertelge (ed.), 
Rückfrage nach Jesus: zur Methodik und Bedeutung der Frage nach den 
historischen Jesus [QD 63; Freiburg and Basel: Herder, 1974] 11-77; combined 
and translated as Historical Investigation and New Testament Faith (ed. E. Krentz; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); F. С. Downing, “Towards a Fully Systematic 
Scepticism: In the Service of Faith," Th 89 (1986) 355-61; C. A. Evans, 
"Authenticity Criteria in Life of Jesus Research," CSR 19 (1989) 6-31; G. 
Strecker, “The Historical and Theological Problem of the Jesus Question,” T/T 6 
(1990) 201-23. 

114 Gager, “The Gospels and Jesus: Some Doubts about Method,” 272. 
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"we can in fact know as much about Jesus as we can about any figure in 
the ancient world."!!5 J. H. Charlesworth and others are optimistic 
about the data, claiming that an approach to Jesus of Nazareth can be 
made today through the study of contemporaneous documents and 
through a careful sifting of the pre-redactional levels of the canonical 
(and also extra-canonical) Gospels. 

These texts, however, present us with a number of problems. The 
background sources confront us, as I have mentioned, with questions 
regarding their dating and relevance. The Rabbinic sources, for 
example, although they incorporate earlier traditions, are later in date 
than the Gospels. The Dead Sea Scrolls are doing much to illuminate 
our knowledge of first-century sectarian Judaism, but make no direct 
reference to Jesus. Where the extra-canonical Christian sources are 
concerned (the Apocryphal Gospels of Thomas or Peter, for example), 
there are issues not only of date but of their genetic relationship to the 
canonical Gospels or traditions to be considered. Some would dispute 
their relevance. J. M. Robinson, a protagonist for the Nag Hammadi 
codices, argues, however, that while these texts have not increased or 
altered appreciably our information about, or understanding of, the 
historical Jesus, they may (on account of the light they shed on the 
transmission history of the Gospel tradition) shed light on what is 
ultimately to be ascribed to him.!16 


(2) Are the Data Reliable? (The Criteria of Authenticity) 


Our foreground sources also require the careful and cautious 
application of the criteria of authenticity. Before 1980, a number of 
helpful contributions to the criteriological debate were made by 
scholars such as R. H. Fuller,!!? N. Perrin,!!$ D. G. A. Calvert, M. D. 


115 Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 15. For a contrary view, see Meier, “The 
historical Jesus," 14-18. Meier, nevertheless, points out that “the difficulty of 
knowing anything about Jesus must be placed in the larger context of the difficulty 
of knowing anything about Thales, Apollonius of Tyana, or most other people in 
the ancient world. The problem is not unique to Jesus or the sources that narrate his 
story. Indeed, in comparison to many shadowy figures of ancient history, it is 
surprising how much we can know about Jesus” (p. 18). 

116 Robinson, “The Study of the Historical Jesus after Nag Hammadi,” 45-55. 

117 Fuller, The New Testament in Current Study, 32-34; idem, A Critical 
Introduction to the New Testament (London: Duckworth, 1966) 94-98; idem, “The 
Historical Jesus," 371-74. 

118 N. Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (London: SCM; New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967) 15-53. For assessment of N. Perrin's contribution to LJR, 
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Hooker, R. N. Longenecker, and D. L. Mealand.!!? This discussion 
was carried on in the eighties with qualifications, refinements, and 
suggestions coming from, among others, R. H. Stein, M. E. Boring, V. 
K. Robbins, J. D. Crossan, M. J. Borg, and C. A. Еуапѕ.120 A number 
of these scholars were connected with the Jesus Seminar, which 
provided a stimulus to the debate. 

While there has been some discussion of the "burden of proof" 
issue,!2!1 much has centred on the criterion of dissimilarity. This 
criterion, it is generally agreed, has the advantage of helping us to 
isolate a nucleus of distinctive (but not necessarily characteristic) 
sayings of Jesus with a high probability of being authentic, but the 
disadvantage of producing a Jesus isolated both from his Jewish 
environment and in discontinuity with the early Christian church 
which he fostered. In addition to the four basic criteria (dissimilarity, 
multiple attestation, the linguistic and environmental criterion, 


see W. О. Seal, “Norman Perrin and his ‘School’: Retracing a Pilgrimage," JSNT 
20 (1984) 87-107; W. Н. Kelber, “The Work of Norman Perrin: An Intellectual 
Pilgrimage," JR 64 (1984) 452-67; E. Grüsser, “Norman Perrin's Contribution to 
the Question of the Historical Jesus," JR 64 (1984) 484-500. 

119 D. G. A. Calvert, “An Examination of the Criteria for Distinguishing the 
Authentic Words of Jesus,” NTS 18 (1972) 209-19; M. D. Hooker, “On Using the 
Wrong Tool,” Th 75 (1972) 570-81; R. N. Longenecker, “Literary Criteria in Life 
of Jesus Research: an Evaluation and Proposal,” in G. F. Hawthorne (ed.), Current 
Issues in Biblical and Patristic Interpretation (M. C. Tenney Festschrift; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975) 217-29; D. L. Mealand, “The Dissimilarity Test,” SJT 31 
(1978) 41-50. 

120 R. H. Stein, “The ‘Criteria’ for Authenticity,” in R. T. France, D. Wenham 
(eds.), Studies of History and Tradition in the Four Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 
1; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1980) 225-63; M. E. Boring, “Criteria of Authenticity: 
The Beatitudes as a Test-Case,” Forum 1.4 (1985) 3-38; V. K. Robbins, 
“Pragmatic Relations as a Criterion for Authentic Sayings,” Forum 1:3 (1985) 35- 
63; J. D. Crossan, “Divine Immediacy and Human Immediacy: Towards a New 
First Principle in Historical Jesus Research,” Semeia 44 (1988) 121-40; idem, 
"Materials and Methods," 3-24; M. J. Borg, “What did Jesus really Say?" BibRev 
5 (1989) 18-25; Evans, “Authenticity Criteria,” 6-31. See also Evans, Life of Jesus 
Research, 100-112; as well as McDonald, *New Quest—Dead End?"; Simonis, 
Jesus von Nazareth, 11-32; D. Polkow, *Method and Criteria for Historical Jesus 
Research," in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1989 Seminar Papers 
(SBLSP 28; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989) 336-56; Sanders and Davies, Studying the 
Synoptic Gospels, 301-44; and G. N. Stanton, The Gospels and Jesus, 160-63. 

121 See e.g. S. C. Goetz and C. L. Blomberg, *The Burden of Proof," JSNT 
11 (1981) 39-63. 
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coherence) in both their positive and negative forms, a number of 
additional criteria have been suggested: for example, plausible 
Traditionsgeschichte (viz, only the earliest form of the tradition has a 
claim to authenticity) and hermeneutical potential (viz, the original is 
that which best explains the variety) by Boring.!22 Evans proposes a 
reformulated dissimilarity criterion: material that reflects the social, 
political and theological context of Jesus’ time, but does not reflect the 
interests of the church in ways that are inconsistent with those of Jesus, 
has a reasonable claim to authenticity.!23 Crossan offers a series of 
methodological principles and procedures which should govern the use 
of both Christian and Jewish materials and an alternative first principle 
to the criterion of dissimilarity (which is similar to Boring's), the 
criterion of adequacy,viz, that is original which best explains the 
multiplicity engendered in the tradition. 24^ According to Crossan,the 
problem that serious scholars are producing so many pictures of Jesus 
at variance with one another reinforces the necessity of discussing ever 
more stringently both materials and methods before proceeding on any 
search for the historical Jesus. 


(3) Can the Background be Established? 


This point holds, too, for a further issue which arises out of the use 
of our background data. Which proposed background, especially 
within Judaism, can be established as the most important interpretative 
context for the reconstruction of Jesus' teaching and mission: 
Pharisaism, apocalyptic, the wisdom tradition, Rabbinic Judaism, the 
prophetic tradition, Essene sectarianism, the charismatic hasidism of 
Galilee, the Zealots? All have been suggested. The diversity in pre-70 
Judaism, its heterodox character and the eclipse moreover of the rigid 
dichotomy between Judaism and Hellenism in first-century Palestine 
has made this question an urgent one for future Jesus studies.!25 


122 Boring, "Criteria of Authenticity," 3-38. 

123 Evans, “Authenticity Criteria,” 25-27. 

124 Crossan, “Materials and Methods,” 3-24; idem, “Divine Immediacy and 
Human Immediacy,” 121-40. 

125 See Harrington, “The Jewishness of Jesus,” 3-8; and also J. Muddiman, Th 
92 (1989) 317-20. Cf. also A. E. Harvey (“Rabbis, Evangelists—and Jesus,” Th 
92 [1989] 244-51) where, from another perspective, the hermeneutical problems 
involved in the use of Jewish sources to illumine the meaning of our Gospel texts 
are highlighted. Harvey comments on the work of A. Farrer, M. D. Goulder and J. 
D. M. Derrett. 
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(b) The Problems of the Methods 


One of the striking things which we have noted in LJR nowadays is 
also the diversity to be observed in the various methods which are 
employed in pursuit of the quest. The atomistic and diachronic 
approach of the traditio-critical methods (source, form, redaction 
criticism in combination with the criteria of authenticity) is now being 
challenged by holistic, synchronic and interdisciplinary methods 
(literary and social-scientific). A number of these new approaches 
have already been summarised: Meyer (1979) and Sanders (1983; 
1985), for example, with their ambitious claim that an overarching 
hypothesis regarding the intentions of Jesus should be ventured and 
utilised to control the hitherto intractable components of the tradition; 
Harvey (1982) with his suggestion that a check could be made on the 
foreground data by means of the historical “constraints” on Jesus 
which our background data can help define; Freyne (1985; 1988) with 
a combined literary and sociological approach which seeks to do 
justice to our texts as literary products but with “real-world” 
connections and concerns; Hollenbach (1983; 1989), Oakman (1986) 
and Horsley (1987; 1989), with their advocacy of a social-scientific 
approach as a counter to the “idealist” or intellectualist orientation of 
the traditional approaches!26-—and, we may add, E. S. Fiorenza with 
her interdisciplinary, socio-political and feminist perspective on Jesus 
and his movement.!27 

There are still considerable reservations about the use of such 
methods and approaches, however, especially in Continental 
scholarship. Many still doubt that the data can bear the weight of the 
holistic constructions that are placed upon it. While they serve to 
illumine the “narrative world" of the text, literary approaches can 
often operate to cast radical doubt on the "real world" corres- 
pondences previously predicated of it. Modern sociological 
approaches and theories often raise questions of suitability and 
comparability when pressed into the service of ancient text analysis.128 


126 For an analysis of recent efforts to integrate social-scientific perspectives 
into exegesis, see W. Stenger, “Sozialgeschichtliche Wende und historische Jesus,” 
Kairos 28 (1986) 11-22. 

127 E, S. Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: a Feminist Theological Reconstruction 
of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983). 

128 See Horsley (Sociology and the Jesus Movement, 4-9) for a discussion of 
the methodological problems encountered in sociological approaches to ancient texts 
like the New Testament. 
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A literary and sociological approach, critics say, may simply be 
unwise to bypass the pre-history of the text in the search for 
historicity. Nevertheless, the “revitalization” of the Quest has, in 
considerable measure, been occasioned by the application of these new 
methods and approaches, and the future lies with the refinement and 
fruitful integration of the various methodologies. 


4. Historical Issues 


Let me turn finally to a summary of the main historical issues which 
are engaging scholars presently pursuing the Quest. 


(a) Jesus' Relation to Judaism 


A major preoccupation of contemporary research has been the 
question of the relation of Jesus to Judaism. Countless recent studies 
have laid stress on the fact that Jesus was a Jew and have explored the 
significance of this.!? Investigations have focused on such issues as 
Jesus’ relation to John the Baptist! or to the Jewish sects of his day.??! 
The question of Jesus' relation to the Law, the Jewish Torah (and 


129 Cf. e.g. G. Appleton, “The Jewishness of Jesus," IBS 2 (1980) 27-39; H.- 
D. Betz, “Wellhausen’s Dictum"; Charlesworth, Jesus within Judaism; idem (ed.), 
Jesus’ Jewishness; M. Czajkowski, “Co to znaczy, ze Jezus jest Zydem?" [What 
does it mean, that Jesus is a Jew?] CollTheol 60 (1990) 31-41; Falk, Jesus the 
Pharisee; H. Frankemólle, *Pierwotne chrzescijanstwo jako zreformowany 
judaizm? Jezus i Pawel jako Zydzi [Das Urchristentum als Reformjudentum? Jesus 
und Paulus als Juden]," CollTheol 61 (1991) 5-21; Hagner, The Jewish 
Reclamation of Jesus; Harrington, "The Jewishness of Jesus"; Lee, The Galilean 
Jewishness of Jesus; H. Maccoby, Judaism in the First Century (London: 
Sheldon, 1989); D. Novak, “The Quest for the Jewish Jesus," Modern Judaism 8 
(1988) 119-38; Riesner, Jesus als Lehrer; idem, "Der Ursprung der Jesus- 
Uberlieferung”; R. A. Rosenberg, Who was Jesus? (New York: University Press 
of America, 1986); Sanders, Jesus and Judaism; Vermes, Jesus the Jew; idem, 
The Gospel of Jesus the Jew; idem, “Jesus der Jude," Judaica 38 (1982) 215-28; 
idem, Jesus and the World of Judaism; idem, "Jesus the Jew"; W. Vogler, Jüdische 
Jesusinterpretationen in christlicher Sicht (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschiche 11; 
Weimar: Bóhlau, 1988); M. Wilcox, "Jesus in the Light of his Jewish 
Environment," ANRW 2.25:1 (1982) 131-95; I. M. Zeitlin, "Understanding the 
Man Jesus. A Historical-Sociological Approach," Ultimate Reality and Meaning 13 
(1990) 164-76; idem, Jesus and the Judaism of His Time. 

130 Cf. e.g. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus; P. W. Hollenbach, “The Conversion of 
Jesus: From Jesus the Baptizer to Jesus the Healer," ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 196- 
219; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism; Leivestad, Jesus in His Own Perspective. 

131 Cf. Falk, Jesus the Pharisee; Zeitlin, Jesus and the Judaism of His Time; 
Maccoby, Judaism in the First Century. 
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related to this his stance vis-à-vis sabbath observance, the purity laws, 
the Gentiles, etc.) has been fiercely debated,!?? as well as the 
significance of the Temple in his thinking.!?? 

A central issue has been whether, despite the impression created by 
the evangelists, Jesus' teaching and activity remained within the 
acceptable limits of Judaism, as a number of Jewish scholars, for 
example, are now claiming (e.g. Vermes, Falk, Maccoby, Zeitlin) or 
whether he transcended these bounds.!?4^ Riches, for example, sees 
Jesus as a liminal figure who broke the mould of Judaism even while 
having to work within its existing conventions.!35 Hagner argues that 
Jewish scholars have failed to come to grips with the originality of 
Jesus, and that important parts of the Gospels should not be rejected 
because of their incompatibility with that Jewishness.136 


(b) Jesus’ Relation to the Socio-Political World 


А second and related historical issue is the question of Jesus' relation 
to the socio-political world. A number of recent studies have 
emphasized the importance of, and sought to throw light upon, the 
socio-political and economic dimensions of Jesus' teaching and 
activity. Certain essential questions have arisen. Was Jesus “engaged” 
in his social world or *marginal" to it? Was he a social activist or 
political revolutionary, or was he apolitical? Was he “this-worldly” 


132 Cf. e.g. Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History, 36-65; with re- 
sponses by Dunn, “Jesus and the Constraints of Law," JSNT 17 (1983) 10-18, and 
Sanders, “Jesus and the Constraints of Law,” JSNT 17 (1983) 19-24; idem, “Jesus 
and the Sinners”; Jesus and Judaism, esp. 160-64. For responses to Sanders, see 
Allison, “Jesus and the Covenant”; Chilton, “Silver Blaze Rides Again"; idem, 
. Jesus and the Repentance of E. P. Sanders"; Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the Law. For a 
response to Dunn, see Silva, “The Law and Christianity: Dunn's New Synthesis,” 
WTJ 53 (1991) 339-53. 

133 Cf, Sanders, Jesus the Jew, and response by Evans, “Jesus’ Action in the 
Temple." 

134 Vermes, Jesus the Jew (and his other titles); Falk, Jesus the Pharisee; 
Maccoby, Judaism in the First Century; Zeitlin, Jesus and the Judaism of His Time. 

135 Riches, Jesus and the Transformation of Judaism. For reviews of Riches, 
see e.g. B. Lindars, Th 84 (1981) 375-77; and I. H. Marshall, JSNT 15 (1982) 
118-20. 

136 Hagner, The Jewish Reclamation of Jesus. For critical responses to 
Hagner, see e.g. B. Young, “Jewish Scholarship and Jesus,” Immanuel 19 (1984- 
85) 102-106; and С. D. Schwartz, “Is there a Jewish Reclamation of Jesus?” JES 
24 (1987) 104-109; as well as reviews by E. J. Fisher, CBQ 49 (1989) 144-45; 7. 
Swetnam, Bib 68 (1987) 135-37; W. Wiefel, TLZ 112 (1987) 744-46. 
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with a social or political programme, or “other-worldly” as religious 
piety and scholarly orthodoxy have long maintained? 

Downing argues that Jesus' ministry was in effect political since as a 
Cynic teacher in a Jewish mould he was spreading ideas that were or 
were perceived to be subversive.!?7 For Theissen, Jesus was a social 
revolutionary transposing aristocratic values into a popular key. Jesus 
held a revoluionary ideology (so Oakman) and the reign of God was a 
total social programme.!38 Borg wishes to rehabilitate the political 
dimension in LJR without ascribing to Jesus violent, revolutionary 
nationalism, and Horsley, too, claims that Jesus actively opposed 
violence.13? Buchanan's Jesus, оп the other hand, is one who was 
committed to the principles of the Jewish conquest theology, and 
Sanders’ “reasonable visionary” one who was steeped in a Jewish 
restoration eschatology and looking (albeit in other-worldly and 
apolitical terms) for the new Temple, the gathering of the twelve 
tribes, and the kingdom of God on earth. 

Arguments have, therefore, focused on the question whether 
eschatology is still crucial for understanding Jesus, a position upon 
which there has been a major consensus since the beginning of the 
century. Should Jesus continue to be viewed as an eschatological 
prophet!49 or should he now be seen, in socio-political terms, as а 
subversive sage, teacher of wisdom, charismatic healer, social prophet 
or revitalization movement founder? The arguments for the latter case 
have been advanced by Borg!4! but W. S. Vorster has recently 
questioned whether it is necessary to put the two images of 
“eschatological prophet" and “wisdom teacher” in орроѕійоп.!42 This 


137 Downing, “The Politics of Jesus.” 

138 Theissen, “Jesusbewegung als charismatische Wertrevolution”; Oakman, 
Jesus and the Economic Questions of His Day. 

139 For reviews of Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, see e.g. D. M. Smith, “A 
Review of Marcus J. Borg, Jesus: a New Vision,” Forum 5.4 (1989) 71-82; and 
C. C. Black, Int 43(1989) 422, 424. For reviews of Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral 
of Violence, see e.g. D. E. Smith, “A Review of Richard A. Horsley, Jesus and the 
Spiral of Violence,” Forum 5.4 (1989) 18-26; and С. С. Black, тї 43(1989) 320, 
322. 

140 Cf. e.g. B. F. Meyer, “Jesus’s Scenario of the Future," DRev 109 (1991) 
1-15. 

141 Borg, *A Temperate Case for a Non-Eschatological Jesus." 

142 W., S. Vorster, “Jesus: Eschatological Prophet and/or Wisdom Teacher?" 
HervTeolStud 47 (1991) 526-42. See also Vorster (“Jesus the Galilean,” 
HervTeolStud 47 [1991] 121-35) for a discussion on the question of why there is 
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question has important ramifications and is likely to be one of the 
crucial issues to dominate discussion in the future. 


(c) Jesus’ Relation to Early Christianity 


A final issue is that of the continuity or discontinuity existing 
between Jesus and the Christianity which arose after him. Scholarly 
positions which relate Jesus too closely to the institution which 
succeeded him must reckon with the increasing evidence of his 
Jewishness. Conversely, views which anchor Jesus too firmly in the 
Judaism of his time have to confront the problems of discontinuity and 
explain the development of the early church. 

One key area of investigation, therefore, is the nature and 
development of the earliest Palestinian Jesus movement which the 
historical Jesus is likely to have impressed most with his stamp. Here 
the work of G. Theissen has already been mentioned.14 In his recent 
Society of Biblical Literature Presidential address, H. Koester thinks it 
unlikely that the earliest followers of Jesus developed a new 
eschatological perspective without a precedent in the preaching and 
actions of Jesus.!44 The tendency towards a non-eschatological Jesus, 
he notes, is closely related to the discovery of the Gospel of Thomas, 
and to the hypothesis of an earlier stage of the Synoptic Sayings Source 
(Q) in which the apocalyptic expectation of the coming Son of Man was 
still absent (J. S. Kloppenborg). Koester questions, however, whether 
this earlier stage can be defined as non-eschatological or whether the 
teaching of the historical Jesus had no relation to eschatology. 

The importance of investigation into early sayings collections like О 
or the Gospel of Thomas (an investigation incidentally for which our 
orthodox traditio-critical tools are indispensable) and hence into the 
communities which preserved and transmitted them can also perhaps 
throw light on yet another longstanding and vexed question, viz, the 
relation of Jesus and Paul. S. J. Patterson argues that, in light of the 
new advances in the Jesus question, it is time for another look at Paul 
and the Jesus tradition.!45 Indeed, as he observes, so many previous 
advances in this area have come about as a result of progress in Jesus 


confusion, if not total chaos, in the answers given by recent scholarship to the 
question of who Jesus was. 

143 Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity. 

144 Koester, "Jesus the Victim." 

145 S.J. Patterson, “Paul and the Jesus Tradition: It is Time for Another Look,” 
HTR 84 (1991) 23-41. 
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Studies. Noting the remarkable number of recent books which present 
Jesus as a social radical, and noting also the importance of the Thomas 
data for demonstrating how an independent tradition of Jesus’ sayings 
developed (tending towards gnosticism and ignoring the traditions 
growing up around the death of Jesus), Patterson conjectures that these 
facts might explain why Paul, despite being an heir, like the Thomas 
Christians, to the social radicalism of the earliest Jesus movement 
could nevertheless have eschewed the sayings tradition itself. “Раш 
may have come to reject the tradition of Jesus’ sayings . . . because in 
the form in which he later encountered it . . . its theological tendencies 
turned out to be unacceptable to him . . . It did not emphasize the very 
thing that Paul considered to be crucial to entering into the socially 
radical position of this new movement: the death of Jesus."146 


E. CONCLUSION 


That the new Jesus Research can thus throw light on other areas of 
the New Testament like Pauline Studies is a testimony to the vitality of 
the enterprise. Despite the many interpretive issues that remain, the 
major trends indicate that prospects for a continuing Quest seem 
secure. 


146 Patterson, “Paul and the Jesus Tradition," 40, 39. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY, POLITICS, AND ECONOMICS OF 
GALILEE AND THE QUEST FOR THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Seán Freyne 


The task of describing within the confines of a brief chapter the 
geographical, political, and social context of the ministry of Jesus— 
even in outline—is a daunting one. Nevertheless in the present climate 
of scholarly research it would be unthinkable to attempt a recon- 
struction of the career of Jesus without due attention being paid to 
these shaping factors. Concern with the social world of Jesus' ministry 
played a brief and minor role in earlier historical Jesus studies, notably 
among those who were concerned with the social gospel.! However, 
philosophical and theological concerns have tended to dominate that 
particular field of research, leaving its advocates open to the charge of 
lacking the proper hermeneutical suspicion necessary for all historical 
enquiry. Perhaps we are better placed today to undertake again the 
quest for Jesus within a specific social and cultural world. Over the 
past two decades there has been an explosion of interest in all aspects of 
the social world of first century Palestine. A more critical awareness 
of the Jewish sources, the realization that the archaeological as well as 
the literary evidence must be consulted and evaluated and the use of the 
social sciences in developing adequate models for understanding the 
social dynamics of that world—these and other factors have drastically 
changed the perspectives from which the “search for the historical 
Jesus" is conducted today. 

That is not to suggest that these new approaches have succeeded in 
resolving the many problems that the quest raises. Ideological biases 
can be as real in the choice and application of social science theory as in 
philosophical and theological interests in the quest. All historical 
reconstruction depends on one's view of what does and does not count 
as valid evidence as much as it does on other questions. There is no 
neutral position from which to reconstruct the background for the 


1 For a useful account, see D. E. Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions 
of His Day (SBEC 8; Lewiston and Queenstown: Mellen, 1986) 221-52. 
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emergence of Israel or of Early Christianity. The pretence that we 
could somehow produce an agreed picture of either twelfth century 
B.C.E. Canaan or of first century C.E. Galilee against which we could 
then evaluate the biblical accounts of the Pentateuch or the Gospels is 
both misguided and naive. Perhaps the most important lesson to be 
learned from modern literary approaches to our texts is the awareness 
that we can engage in many different readings, provided we make our 
particular perspective explicit. There can be no objection to engaging 
these narratives from the point of view of the evidence available to us 
from other sources, seeking to be at once critical in terms of our 
choice and use of that material and self-critical in terms of our own 
interests and biases. One has only to examine the variations in the 
description of the social world of Jesus' ministry in contemporary 
scholarship to be aware of just how necessary such a cautionary note is. 
Judging from the spread of proposals currently on offer, the quest for 
Jesus is rapidly in danger of becoming the quest for the historical 
Galilee. 

In what follows I have deliberately confined myself to first-century 
Galilee, since it is in the social world of that region that Jesus' ministry 
must be evaluated, in terms both of its origins and impact. The issues 
that the Jerusalem ministry bring up are quite different, and are best 
treated in relation to such matters as the trial of Jesus. Everything we 
know about first century Palestine shows that regional factors were 
very much operative. It would seem, therefore, to be a worthwhile 
exercise in the search for the historical Jesus to set the tradition about 
him within the social world of the region which was the main theatre 
for his ministry. However, background studies can all too often 
become apologies for the historical reliability of the gospel narratives. 
That is not the intention of this contribution, however. Rather we shall 
operate with our own version of the criterion of dissimilarity, a 
criterion that is very much in vogue in contemporary historical Jesus 
research. We must seriously reckon with the fact that not just the 
figure of Jesus but the social worlds in which he is presented are the 
construction of the evangelists, reflecting their own social location 
rather than that of Jesus.2 Narrative realism should not be confused 
with historical fact unless and until it can be shown to be the most 
likely evaluation on the basis of all the evidence available. The aim is 


2 See eg. the various essays in J. Neyrey (ed.), The Social World of Luke- 
Acts (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1991). 
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not, however, to give definitive answers to complex issues, but rather 
to demonstrate the range of questions that is thrown up when the 
narratives about Jesus, critically appropriated to be sure, are inter- 
faced with the reconstructed social world of first century Galilee. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Like most other disciplines today, geography is also multi-faceted, 
combining a more precise information about the natural environment 
with a consideration of the patterns for human settlement, based on 
cultural as well as material factors. Sub-disciplines such as economic 
geography, religious geography etc. are supplementing the more 
traditional consideration of physical features, thus enabling a much 
fuller picture of human adaptation to the natural environment in 
particular regions at particular periods of history to emerge. It is good 
to remind ourselves of these developments at the outset in order not to 
be disappointed by the apparent lack of precision in our ancient 
sources when confronted with our modern questions. Not that the 
ancients are unaware of the relationship between physical features, 
climate and human presence in an area. We can all too easily forget 
however, that the precise information available to us without ever 
leaving our desks, through maps, photography etc. is a result of 
modern technology. In the ancient world such information was 
available only through travel, observation or hearsay. Not all 
inaccuracies by our standards are therefore attributable to lack of 
interest in the real situation or due to some symbolic intention. Even 
when details of the physical world are given as e.g. Tacitus' and Pliny's 
description of the Dead Sea, or Josephus' idyllic account of the Plain of 
Gennesaret, the links between these features and the economic or other 
benefits to humans are implicit rather than explicit. They are not 
operating with the consciousness of a modern economic geographer. 

Before examining the various geographical notices in the Gospels it 
will be useful for comparative purposes to look briefly at the 
descriptions of Palestine by three ancient non-Jewish writers, Strabo, 
Pliny the Elder, and Tacitus. Strabo (c. 64 B.C.E.—20 С.Е.) is aware of 
various regions in Judea, mentioning Galilee, Jericho, Samaria and 
Philadelphia, and claiming that they are inhabited by a mixture of 
Egyptian, Arabian and Phoenician tribes. He also knows that the lake 
(unnamed) at Tarichaeae produces excellent fish, though elsewhere he 
mentions Lake Gennesaret explicitly, but in a possible confusion with 
Lake Meron and the Dead Sea says that it produces aromatic rush and 
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reeds and balsam on the plain.? Pliny (23—79 С.Е.) is familiar with the 
division of Judea going back to Pompey of Galilee, Perea and Judea 
proper. He gives the impression at least that he regards Samaria and 
Idumea to be adjacent but has an accurate description of the Jordan and 
Lake Gennesaret, describing as he does, its size and mentioning 
various towns in the vicinity—Julias and Hippos to the east and 
Tiberias with its springs to the west, but he locates Tarichaeae to the 
south.^ Tacitus knows the surrounding peoples of Judea, mentions the 
river Jordan with its three lakes and adds that a great part of Judea was 
covered with villages, though there were some towns and Jerusalem 
was the capital.° 

It is obvious from this brief overview that none of the writers had 
any detailed knowledge of Palestinian geography at first hand. Their 
information is often imprecise and confused, though they are 
interested in the physical features as well as some aspects of the 
ethnographic and settlement patterns. How does this general picture 
compare with the gospel writers' knowledge and interests? 

АП the Gospels are familiar with the threefold division of Jewish 
territory—Galilee, Perea and Judea. John and Luke are aware of 
Samaria intervening between Galilee and Judea (John 4:1, 44; Luke 
9:51), though the latter seems to share Pliny's mistaken ideas out the 
location of Samaria (Luke 17:11). In addition Idumea is known to 
Mark and Matthew as being adjacent to Jewish territory (Mark 3:8). 
These divisions were established firmly in the early Roman period and 
maintained under Herod, though clearly dating back to the Hasmonean 
wars of conquest. The Synoptics concentrate on Galilee except for the 
brief final visit to Jerusalem within their common chronological 
scheme. John on the other hand treats Jerusalem and Judea as the centre 
of Jesus' ministry, with Galilee functioning as a place of retreat. 
Surrounding districts are known also: Mark mentions Tyre, Sidon, 
Caesarea Philippi and the Decapolis as well as the unidentified 
Dalmanutha and the uncertain Geresa (Gadara) across the lake, as well 
as Idumea and Perea (3:7-9; 5:1; 7:24, 31; 8:10, 22, 27). To these 
Matthew adds Syria (Matt 4:25). Internal locations for the ministry are 
mentioned also. Nazareth is the home place in all the Gospels (cf. John 
18:8; 19:19), even when Matthew and Luke place the birth in 


3 М. Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (3 vols., 
Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974-84) 1.289, 305. 

^ Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors, 1.471. 

5 Stern (ed.), Greek and Latin Authors, 1.11, 21. 
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Bethlehem. Capernaum is acknowledged as the real centre of Jesus' 
ministry in all the Synoptics, emphasized by the disappointment of the 
woe against it in contrast to those addressed to Corazain and Bethsaida, 
and the fact that Matthew calls it his own city (Matt 9:1; 11:23). On the 
other hand, John seems to suggest a predilection for Cana (2:2; 4:26) 
even though he too mentions Capernaum (2:12). It has often been 
mentioned that the Fourth Gospel despite its high theological tones 
shows a much greater acquaintance with Palestinian, and in particular 
Jerusalem topography than do the Synoptics.6 Mention is made of 
Aenon near Salim (3:23) and Sychar, a city of Samaria (4:5). 
Knowledge of such places as the pool of Bethesda with five porticoes, 
Solomon's portico in the Temple area, the Hebrew name for 
A060 Tporros and the precise location of Golgotha suggest to many that 
an actual native of Jerusalem must have been responsible for this kind 
of local knowledge." 

This latter point is of some significance in that it helps to explain the 
differences between John and the Synoptics. The knowledge that these 
show of Palestinian topography does not appear to be first-hand and 
some would say it is confused. Apart from the issue of Luke's locating 
of Samaria alongside, not between Galilee and Judea (Luke 17:11), 
there is the famous crux of Mark 7:31 which has Jesus returning to the 
sea of Galilee from the region of Tyre through the Decapolis.? The 
author of this verse, it is claimed, could scarcely have had first-hand 
knowledge of the northern region. Yet more than one commentator 
has defended its plausibility in the light of Mark's intentions. There are 
other indications in the Markan narrative that a local colouring which 
accurately reflects Galilean political and social conditions is operative. 
Thus we read that Jesus visited the territory (xàpa) of the Gerasenes 
(Mark 5:1), the border (rà бра) of Tyre (7:24) and the villages 
(кро) of Caesarea Philippi (8:27). The person who wrote those 


6 бее К. T. Fortna, The Fourth Gospel and its Predecessor (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1988) 294-315, on the theological locale of the Gospel; J. Murphy- 
O'Connor (“John the Baptist and Jesus: History and Hypotheses,” NTS 36 [1990] 
359-74) takes the geographical references of the Fourth Gospel seriously in his 
reconstruction of John and Jesus. 

7 See M. Hengel, The Johannine Question (London: SCM, 1989) 110-11; C. 
А. Evans, Word and Glory: On the Exegetical and Theological Background of 
John's Prologue (JSNTSup 89; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993) 146-50. 

8 Н. Conzelmann, The Theology of Luke (London: Faber, 1960) 69; F. 
Lang, “Uber Sidon mitten ins Gebiet der Dekapolis," ZDPV 94 (1978) 145-59. 
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verses would appear to have a clear map of Galilee in view in terms of 
borders with surrounding city territories, even if these are not spelled 
out.’ This kind of information allied to such notices as Mark 6:36, 56 
referring to villages, fields, and marketplaces (буора) shows an 
accurate understanding of the social organization of first century 
Galilee that for some would point to a Galilean provenance for the 
Gospel as а whole.!9 

Despite these claims it must be admitted that even by comparison 
with the non-Jewish writers there is a strange detachment from the 
geography of Palestine. We never get any authorial interjection to 
explain details; there is no interest in the physical geography or how it 
might have a bearing on the lives of people. The lake is referred to as 
the Sea of Galilee, usage that has been judged by G. Theissen to reflect 
local coloring, yet we are never treated to any description despite the 
repeated crossings.!! In view of the fact that administrative borders 
were the reflection of political divisions that had often been the source 
of bitter struggles, the Jesus tradition may in fact be suggesting that 
faced with the advent of God's kingdom such human-made divisions 
were both meaningless and distorting. As such they ought to be 
ignored. On the other hand one might query whether the evangelists 
are at all interested in the real world or whether they are merely 
providing a suitable setting for their narratives. The fact that at several 
points Luke adapts Mark, omitting the external journeys of Jesus and 
employing descriptions that reflect an urban ethos increases our 
suspicions and advises caution in using gospel topography as an 
indicator of the real world of either Jesus himself or the communities 
to which the different Gospels are addressed. 

Josephus' geographical awareness is in sharp contrast to both the 
pagan writers' vague knowledge of Palestine and the Gospels' rather 
detached attitude to geographic details. He had of course the benefit of 
intimate knowledge of Galilee from his term as commander-in-chief at 
the beginning of the first revolt. In addition to the many casual 
references to various places scattered throughout his works he also 


9 А.М. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testa- 
ment (Sarum Lectures, 1960-61; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963) 120-43. 

10 See e.g. H. Clark Kee, Community of the New Age: Studies in Mark's 
Gospel (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1977); C. Myers, Binding the Strong Man 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1990). 

1 G. Theissen, “‘Meer’ und ‘See’ in den Evangelien: Ein Beitrag zur 
Lokalkoloritforschung," SNTU 10 (1985) 5-25. 
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gives detailed geographic information: Galilee, Perea, Judea and 
Samaria (J.W. 3.3.1—5 $35-58); Lake Gennesaret and the plain (J.W. 
3.10.6-8 8505-521); the Dead Sea (J.W. 4.8.4 8477-478); Jerusalem 
and the Temple (J.W. 5.4.1—6.1 $136-257). Josephus is aware of the 
borders of Galilee and the various towns that mark its limits; he 
distinguishes upper and lower Galilee as the Mishnah does (m. Seb. 
9:2); he describes the fertility of the plain of Gennesaret in glowing 
terms and the quality of the water and fish in the lake; he knows about 
the sources of the Jordan and can describe Banias; his detailed descrip- 
tions of Jotapata and Gamla are impressive, even when these sites are 
viewed today. This detailed knowledge of Galilee was no doubt 
acquired directly by Josephus, though he may well have had access to 
Roman military charts after his capture. It shows that irrespective of 
the fact that there was a shared material culture between Galilee and its 
surrounding regions—something that can be documented from 
archaeology as we shall presently see—administrative regions were 
clearly demarcated, presumably for the collection of taxes and tolls, 
among other reasons. 

Accurate knowledge of territorial boundaries is also a feature of the 
rabbinic writings, since many aspects of halakah, especially in regard 
to tithing, applied only within the borders of Israel. But boundaries 
operated inside the holy land also, on the basis that the Jerusalem 
temple was the center and concern for purity was measured in relation 
to one's proximity to that place.!? Thus repeatedly in the Mishnah we 
read: "three countries are distinguished concerning . . . Judea, Galilee, 
and Beyond the Jordan," as various cases are explored with regard to 
the precise nature of obligationsinthe various traditional regions ofthe 
land (m. Git. 7:7; Seb. 9:2; Ketub. 13:2; B. Bat. 3:2; cf. B. Qam. 10:9; 
Pes. 4:5). Despite the idealized nature of these discussions there seems 
to be good reason to believe that they actually operated in practice, at 
least in regard to obligations that were regarded as binding within the 
land. A synagogue inscription found at Rehob in the Bethshean valley 
strongly suggests that this was certainly the case at a later period.!? The 
inscription (sixth-seventh century) which echoes several passages of 
12 A. Oppenheimer, The “Ат Ha-Aretz: A Study of the Social History of the 
Jewish People in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (ALGHJ 8; Leiden: Brill, 1977) 
200-217. 

13 J. Sussman, “The Inscription in the Synagogue at Rehob,” in L. Levine 
(ed.), Ancient Synagogues Revealed (Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society, 
1981) 146-53. 
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the Palestinian Talmud and the Sifre Deuteronomy is concerned with 
identifying the Jewish towns in the pagan areas of Eretz Israel that 
were liable for seventh year offerings and tithes. Of particular interest 
for our purposes is the fact that the border between Acco-Ptolemais 
and Caesarea Philippi is given in greater detail than some of the other 
borders (lines 14-16), presumably because many Jews lived in the 
territories of the nearby Phoenician cities and they would need to 
know which produce was liable by having been produced within the 
land. While this inscription and the related Talmudic texts are to be 
dated much later, the incident related by Josephus of John of Gischala 
shamefully exploiting the situation of Jews in Caesarea Philippi by 
selling them oil from Galilee at an exorbitant price (Life 13 $74-76; 
J.W. 2.21.2 $591-592), shows that similar concerns must have been 
operative in the first century also. 

How are we to judge the geographic notices of the Gospels in the 
light of this brief comparative discussion? Their perspective is closer 
to that of the pagan writers than to the political geography of Josephus 
or the religious geography of the Rabbinic writings. Since the 
evangelists' interests clearly lie elsewhere the general awareness of the 
Palestinian setting and the relative accuracy of their information is at 
least noteworthy. In terms of the debate about the historical Jesus their 
silences are more significant than their positive information, however. 
Why is there no mention of either Sepphoris or Tiberias, the former 
refurbished and the latter founded during Jesus' lifetime, and both 
playing such a significant role in the commercial and administrative 
life of lower Galilee, as Josephus makes abundantly clear? And what 
are we to make of the accounts of Jesus' movements out of Galilee into 
the surrounding regions, as well as the fact of people from those 
regions coming to him? Such a question becomes even more intriguing 
when we bear in mind the concerns of pious Jews with such 
boundaries, even in the first century. 

The excursions of Jesus to these territories in Mark are generally 
believed to fit into the evangelist's gentile perspective (cf. Mark 7:2- 
3). Yet it is worth pursuing the historical question which the text 
provokes in view of the possible implications for an understanding of 
Jesus' intentions. On the assumption that Mark was written during or 
immediately after the Jewish War easy movement between Galilee and 
the surrounding non-Jewish territories would be highly improbable. 
Episodes like the insistence of the inhabitants of Taricheae that the 
refugee noblemen from Trachonitis should be circumcised (Life 
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238113) show just how fraught relations were in that period. This is 
not surprising in the aftermath of the Jew/Gentile hostilities that had 
broken out in the territories of the Greek cities of Palestine immedi- 
ately prior to the revolt (J.W. 2.20.1—3 §457-465). In such a climate 
would Mark have presented a Jesus figure who seemed so indifferent 
to such tensions? Perhaps so. One can think of several reasons why 
such a presentation might have been significant at that juncture, 
especially if the gospel was directed to Christian communities in the 
Galilee or southern Syria, as has been suggested. On the other hand 
such a cavalier attitude to religious and social boundaries could only 
have been extremely provocative to Jews in the region. 

What if we were to think of such inter-regional movements some 
thirty years earlier? How well do they fit the situation then? Palestine, 
like other regions of the Mediterranean world seems to have enjoyed 
the relative peace of Tiberius' reign. In Galilee Antipas had political 
quarrels with the Nabateans only. The Phoenician city territories, the 
territory of Herod Philip and the Decapolis would all be accessible to 
Jewish traders and craftsmen, and the Herodian cities of lower Galilee 
were certainly less likely to be unfriendly to gentiles then than later. 
The archaeological data mentioned earlier are highly relevant here, in 
that recent analysis of common household pottery in the Roman period 
shows that there was a thriving export industry of Kefar Hanania 
wares to the surrounding cities, especially in the Golan, but also to 
Ptolemais and Caesarea Philippi. Significantly however, no wares 
emanating from Galilee are found in sites south of the Nazareth 
ridge.!^ The presence of Tyrian coinage in the upper Galilean sites 
equally points to commercial movement in that region also.!5 In other 
words, both the political realities and the material remains make the 
kind of free movement between Jews and gentiles in the north more 
plausible for the period of Jesus than for the period of the proposed 
dating of Mark. The material remains show that while such movement 
was a fact of everyday life, religious and ethnic differences such as 
those operating between Jews and Samaritans did affect trading 
patterns. When the political climate was right Jews had long since 
learned how to live their traditional way of life among gentiles and to 


14 D. Adan-Bayewitz, Common Pottery in Roman Galilee: A Study of Local 
Trade (Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1993). 

15 В. S. Hanson, Tyrian Influence in the Upper Galilee (Cambridge: ASOR 
Publications, 1980); J. Raynor and Y. Meshorer, The Coins of Ancient Meiron 
(Winona Lake: ASOR/Eisenbrauns, 1988). 
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deal with them on a daily basis. The hostility that operated between Jew 
and non-Jew in the hellenistic city territories prior to the Great Revolt 
was another matter. 

These observations do not necessarily mean that Mark is describing 
things as they actually happened. The story of the Syro-Phoenician 
woman who came to Jesus is pre-Markan. However well it fits Mark's 
gentile purposes now, he cannot remove the Jewish bias of the story 
which suggests that Jesus’ interest in visiting such places was not to “go 
to the gentiles," but rather to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.”16 
Such a conclusion would of course require broader analysis of Jesus’ 
intentions as these might be gleaned from the whole tradition. 
However, Mark's careful presentation, already noted, of Jesus visiting 
the territories and villages of the surrounding cities, but not the cities 
themselves, may point to the evangelist's awareness of the real purpose 
of such excursions. Mark also intimates that Jesus, despite his healing 
powers, was not welcome to the people of Gerasa, who on hearing of 
his successful exorcism of the legion of demons asked him to depart 
their territory (Mark 5:17). In other words, even the Markan 
narrative does not totally dilute the Jew/Gentile divide in cultural as 
well as religious terms in its handling of Jesus' movements. 

This information only makes the complete silence concerning 
Sepphoris and Tiberias all the more baffling. If the reason for the 
omission is the lack of success that Jesus had in such centres then we 
might have expected a series of woes against them similar to those 
expressed against Corazain, Bethsaida and Capernaum. On the other 
hand if Jesus was prepared to visit gentile territories to address Jews 
living there, why exclude these cities from the ambit of his ministry, 
since they both were thoroughly Jewish in character in the first 
century, despite some minority gentile presence? Reading the Gospels 
with the complete picture of Galilee as the intertext, one suspect that 
the silence is not just an omission, but very deliberate. It seems 
impossible for anyone to have conducted the kind of ministry 
attributed to Jesus in lower Galilee without having to encounter in 
some way these two Herodian cities and their spheres of influence. 
Perhaps a consideration of the political and economic situation that was 
operative will help to explain the enigma that our geographic consider- 
ations have thrown up. 


16 G. Theissen, The Gospels in Context: Social and Political History in the 
Synoptic Tradition (SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1992) 79. 
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POLITICS 


The political map of Galilee had changed more than the geographic 
one we have been discussing in the period between the ministry of 
Jesus in the reign of Antipas and the time the Gospels came to be 
written in the latter third of the first century. Galilee did not 
experience direct Roman rule on the deposition of Antipas in 39 C.E. 
but only after the death Agrippa I in 44 C.E. Our sources have little to 
say about the changeover, other than the enigmatic reference in 
Tacitus (Annals 12.54) to the fact that at the time of the disturbances 
between the Jews and the Samaritans reported by Josephus (J.W. 
2.12.3—8 8233-247; Ant. 20.6.1—3 $118-136) which occurred in the 
procuratorship of Cumanus (48—52 C.E.), Cumanus was over Galilee, 
whereas Felix was over Samaria. Josephus makes no explicit reference 
to such a division of Roman rule. At all events Felix was appointed 
procurator of all the Jewish territories after both sides in the dispute 
had been summoned to Rome (J.W. 2.12.8 $247). Subsequently, Nero 
bequeathed the toparchies of Tiberias and Taricheae to Agrippa II at 
the beginning of his reign (54/5 C.E.). These territories as well as the 
Jewish part of lower Golan joined the revolt against Rome in 66 C.E., 
but were reduced to submission by Vespasian and returned to 
Agrippa's control. They remained part of his kingdom until his death 
in 93 C.E. when they were included in the enlarged province of Judea. 
As we examine the Gospels for evidence of Herodian political power 
we shall have to keep these changes in mind since the Herodians 
continued to be influential in the affairs of the Jews up to the end of the 
century, and we may be dealing with this later reality rather than 
conditions in the reign an Antipas in gospel references, especially that 
of Luke.!? 

On a first reading of the Gospels one is struck by the infrequency of 
the mention of Herod Antipas. Mark suggests that he had heard of Jesus 
(Mark 6:14), but it is Luke who makes the contact explicit with the 
reference to the warning that Herod wanted to destroy him (Luke 
13:31) and to the rather inconsequential encounter in Jerusalem during 
the trial (Luke 23:6-12). Perhaps the silence is golden, in that it would 
correspond to the general impression we receive of Antipas' reign 
from Josephus. The contrast between his peaceful rule and that of his 
brother Archelaus in Jerusalem who was deposed in 6 C.E. is striking. 
According to Josephus “he loved his tranquillity” (Ant. 18.7.2 $245) to 


17 Theissen, The Gospels in Context, 86-89. 
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the point that he was reluctant to advance his cause in Rome despite the 
promptings of the ambitious Herodias. Then there is the epithet “Тох” 
which is attributed to him by Jesus in Luke. Bultmann has described 
this brief notice of Herod's anxiety around Jesus as purely biographi- 
cal, though many commentators see it as a Lukan construction. The fox 
was seen in pagan literature as crafty and sly and some have regarded 
the description of implying inferiority also.!8 

Despite such characterizations of Herod there is the episode of his 
murder of the Baptist, which is independently attested in Josephus 
(Ant. 18.5.2 $116-119). His inertia did not extend to the point of 
ignoring a prophetic figure who was a political threat, in that his call 
for the practice of righteousness was deemed seditious. In all 
probability this prophetic call was seen as support for the Nabateans, 
who had used the occasion of the divorce to renew hostilities against 
the Herodian family. This politico-religious setting for the murder of 
the Baptist is more probable than the court tale in the Gospels which 
has all the marks of a legendary account.!? The desert location may 
also have had seditious overtones in view of reactions to the other sign- 
prophets who sought to revert to Israel's originating situation. While it 
is true that Antipas would appear to have respected Jewish sensibilities 
by avoiding any human images on his coins unlike his brother Philip in 
his largely gentile territory,2° he nevertheless exercised his power to 
compel Jews to inhabit Tiberias, despite their objections on religious 
grounds (Ant. 18.2.3 §36-38). In short, Antipas was neither the stooge 
nor the weak-minded character he is sometimes painted to be on the 
basis of the scattered fragments about his reign that have survived. Had 
he so chosen there seems to be little doubt that Antipas could and would 
have moved effectively against Jesus. He clearly did not deem him to 
be a threat in the same way as the Baptist. Perhaps we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the historical, social and political differences 
between Perea and Galilee, which could possibly help to explain the 
different treatment meted to John and Jesus, operating in different 


18 Н. Hoehner, Herod Antipas (SNTSMS 17; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1972) 343-47. 

19 Theissen, The Gospels in Context, 81-97; R. L. Webb, John the Baptizer 
and Prophet: A Socio-Historical Study (JSNTSup 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1991). 

20 U, Rappaport, “Numismatics,” in W. D. Davies and L. Finkelstein (eds.), 
The Cambridge History of Judaism, vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1984) 25-59, esp. 43-46. 
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parts of Antipas’ territory?! 

In considering the impact of political power in Galilee, therefore, 
we must attempt to frame a more comprehensive set of questions, 
particularly in view of the scarcity of the available evidence. That 
Antipas stood at the apex of the pyramid of political power in Galilee, 
subject of course to direct imperial control under the watchful eye of 
the governor of Syria, there can be no doubt. In the absence of any 
direct confrontation between Jesus and Antipas apart from the 
uncertain notice of Luke 13:31, we must ask: Who exercised political 
power in Galilee on behalf of Antipas, and who experienced it as 
repressive? In other words what were the demands and the benefits 
accruing to different segments of the society, what sanctions could be 
employed in order to enforce the will of the ruling class, through what 
institutions or persons was political power exercised and where were 
Jesus and his followers most likely to encounter opposition within that 
overall framework?22 


Demands and Benefits 


Antipas was allowed 200 talents in personal income from his 
territories according to Josephus (Ant. 17.11.4 $318; J.W. 2.6.3 895). 
Presumably this was collected on the basis of tributum soli or land tax 
and tributum capitis or poll tax, as was general practice throughout the 
Roman world. Paid in kind it would amount to 440,000 bushels of 
wheat annually.?? In addition tribute had to be paid to Rome, though 
we do not know the exact amount. Besides, it is likely that he could 
impose special levies for building projects or other public works, since 
he could compel peasants to join his new city, a form of the angaria or 
compulsory labour that was so prevalent in the empire and against 
which there was little redress. There were also the customs tolls and 
sales taxes that were exacted on goods that were moved from one 
district to another. The extra burden of such taxes and the hardships 
experienced by ordinary people in their collection can be seen from 
the calls of the Jerusalem populace to Archelaus to remove them and 
the complaints of the Jewish delegation in Rome about Herod's misrule 


21  Murphy-O' Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 368-74. 

22 [am following here the model but not the methodology suggested by N. A. 
Rosaeg in his doctoral dissertation, Jesus of Galilee and Political Power: A Socio- 
Historical Investigation (Oslo: Free University Press, 1990). I am grateful to Dr. 
Rosaeg for sharing his work with me. 

23  Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions of his Day, 66-72. 
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(Ant. 17.8.4 9204-205; 17.11.2 8307-308). Herod the Great had raised 
an extra 100 talents in Galilee during his early years as governor of the 
region and was suitably rewarded by Rome (Ant. 14.11.2 $273), and 
on another occasion he sent part of his army to be billeted there for the 
winter, which was one of the most dreaded forms of imposition on the 
country people in antiquity (Ant. 14.15.3 $411).. While there is no 
direct evidence for either in the reign of Antipas, the threat of such 
exactions must have been constant for the peasants within his realm, 
especially in view of his building projects which would have called for 
additional resources over and above those required to meet the annual 
demands. 

In the light of this catalogue it is surprising that taxation does not 
surface in our sources as a major issue in Galilee also. At the outbreak 
of the first revolt we hear of rà dpxeta, or debt records in Sepphoris, 
but there was no effort to destroy them as the Judean peasants had done 
in Jerusalem (Life 9 $38; J.W. 2.12.8 $247; 6.6.3 8354). The serious 
complaints that were made in Rome against the Herodian tax system 
and the bribery and corruption associated with the collection are 
recorded by Josephus (Ant. 17.11.2 $308). No such incidents are 
reported in Galilee for Antipas' reign, and in the absence of any 
serious complaint it is likely that he had learned from the mistakes of 
his father. The incident of the threatened agricultural strike that took 
place at Tiberias over the issue of Caligula's statue being placed in the 
Jerusalem temple is revealing with regard to the tax situation in the 
region. (Ant. 18.8.2-9 8261-309; J.W. 2.10.1-5 $184-203). Both 
accounts agree that the sowing of the crops had been neglected because 
of the protracted negotiations between the Galileans and Petronius, the 
legate of Syria, but the account found in Antiquities spells out the 
social implications of such a situation. The Jewish leaders (tpdror) 
feared an outbreak of banditry because of the inability of the peasants 
to meet the demands of the tribute, thereby acknowledging the 
subsistence nature of the farming that did not provide for any surplus 
from previous years. It should be noted that the payment of the tribute 
does not seem to have been in dispute, either by the peasants or their 
leaders, merely their inability to pay, and the threat of social upheaval 
that would follow. 

It comes as little surprise to find that the benefits operating within 
this patronage situation of Antipas' kingdom were very unevenly 
distributed. The remark attributed to Jesus in Matthew's Gospel in a 
context dealing with the issue of payment of taxes is fully in accord 
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with what we can document from the sources for the period: “‘What do 
you think, Simon? From whom do kings of the earth take toll or 
tribute [réAn f kfjvcov]? From their sons or from others?’ And when he 
said ‘from others,’ Jesus said to him: “Then the sons are free." Because 
this saying is found only in Special Matthean material (Matt 17:25-26) 
and because the issue has to do with the payment of the didrachma or 
half-shekel offering, which prior to 70 was paid in Jerusalem to the 
temple but after 70 was to be paid directly to the Roman treasury by all 
Jews, there is general recognition that we are dealing here with a piece 
of later tradition. Yet Theissen's recent discussion of the local coloring 
of the Special Matthean material could equally well apply in this case, 
even when the incident in its present context does reflect the later, 
post-70 situation.?* At least it is thoroughly consistent with the feeling 
of distance and alienation from “the houses of kings" which is also 
attributed to the Jesus tradition in Q as we shall presently see.25 

In Antipas' realm, just as in that of his father before him, a consider- 
able amount of land was owned as royal estates and these would 
undoubtedly have been free of any taxes as far as their owners were 
concerned. The money or produce paid by the lessees/tenants as rent 
constituted part of their private fortune. Thus we hear that not merely 
Antipas, but Herodias also had possessions, presumably including land 
(хрїната, Ant. 18.7.2 8252-255), since in Life another Herodian 
queen, Bernice, also owned land in lower Galilee on the borders with 
Ptolemais (Life 24 $119-120). Allotments of land were given to those 
who were constrained to live in Tiberias (Ant. 18.2.3 $38), but there is 
no suggestion that they were tax-free concessions as was the case with 
the Babylonian Jews whom Herod the Great had placed in Batanea and 
who rendered the service of guarding the borders in return for the gift 


24 Theissen, The Gospels in Context, 53-59. For further discussion of this 
Matthean pericope, see W. Horbury, “The Temple Tax," in E. Bammel and C. F. 
D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of His Day (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984) 265-86; B. Chilton, *A Coin of Three Realms: Matthew 
17.24-27,” in D. J. A. Clines, S. E. Fowl, and S. E. Porter (eds.), The Bible in 
Three Dimensions: Essays in Celebration of Forty Years of Biblical Studies in the 
University of Sheffield (ISOTSup 87; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 269-82. 

25 К.А. Horsley (Jesus and the Spiral of Violence: Popular Jewish Resistance 
in Roman Palestine [San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987] 279-84) understands the 
saying, "the sons are free," as a declaration by Jesus that in his new community 
payment of taxes to an institution that was perceived as oppressive was not 
endorsed. 
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of land and the exemption from taxes (Ant. 17.1.3 $22-31). It is not 
certain at what point the line should be drawn between “the sons who 
are free" and those who would be regarded as liable for taxation 
though possibly enjoying royal favour, because of expediency or for 
some other reason. In Life we meet a number of Herodians, two of 
them actually bearing the name Herod, living at Tiberias. One of them, 
Crispus who had been prefect under Agrippa I, was absent from the 
city in his private estates beyond the Jordan when Josephus arrived in 
Galilee (9 833-34). Presumably the others were similarly endowed. 
The Herodians who are opponents of Jesus in the Gospels would 
certainly fall into the same category for the reign of Antipas. 
Understood in this restricted way their numbers were not likely to 
have been very great, but that would only mean that their influence 
was more pronounced and their privileged position more conspicuous 
for the vast majority of the population who had to bear the tax burden. 


Sanctions 


In order to maintain such an uneven distribution of benefits and 
privileges it was necessary for the political power to be able to 
maintain itself through an elaborate system of controls and sanctions. 
Apart from brute force, the means employed are usually described 
under the heading of law or order. While these will always operate in 
favour of the ruling elite and their retainers they may well be 
presented to others as being in their best interests also. What do we 
know of, or what can we plausibly infer about this aspect of social 
interaction in Antipas' Galilee? The remark of Jesus recorded in 
Mark's Gospel (9:13) that “Elijah has indeed come and they have done 
to him as they pleased, as it was written of him," bears the marks of 
later theological reflection. Yet as a generalized statement about the 
exercise of power represented by the episode of the Baptist's death, it 
may be taken as a typical view “from the bottom" of how such power 
was seen to operate. 

Josephus’ account confirms such an impression in that he records the 
popular belief that Herod's defeat by the Nabateans was divine 
retribution on Herod for the death of a good man. In this regard also it 
is noteworthy that Josephus' account of Antipas' rule is immediately 
preceded by a description of his brother Philip's behaviour in his 
territory (Ant. 18.4.6—5.3 8106-120). The contrast in the conduct of 
domestic affairs would appear to be deliberate and marked. Philip is 
described as easy-going and moderate; he went on circuit throughout 
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his territory and was prepared to deliver judgment wherever he was 
requested, delivering those unjustly treated and imposing penalties on 
those convicted. Though this encomium is thoroughly stylised it 
nevertheless gives us some idea of how a tolerant ruler could lighten 
the burden of litigation for the ordinary folk. We learn from the 
Babatha documents that within the Roman provincial system it was 
customary for people to have to travel to the central seat of govern- 
ment in order to have relatively minor disputes settled, thus adding 
considerably to costs.26 Philip's readiness to administer justice locally 
was therefore a real benefit for rural people living at a distance from 
the administrative centres. Babatha was summoned “о attend every 
hour and every day until judgment," thus adding considerably to the 
cost of the litigation. 

While an argument from silence is always problematical, the likeli- 
hood is that in Josephus' view Antipas showed no such understanding 
for those whom he ruled. In this regard it is worth noting that on his 
arrival in Galilee as governor in 66 C.E. Josephus claims to have 
adopted a similar approach to Philip, bringing 70 influential Galileans 
with him as assessors of the cases he heard on his travels (Life 14 $79; 
cf. J.W. 2.20.5 $570-571). Allowing for the apologetic tone of this 
statement perhaps it provides a further clue to the earlier situation, 
which would then suggest a context for Jesus' several sayings on 
judgment. The main thrust of these sayings is to call for reciprocity in 
dealings with others, summed up in the golden rule, “as you would that 
others would do to you, do you also to them in like manner" (Matt 7:12 
= Luke 6:31) and the proverb: *the measure you give will be the 
measure you get" (Matt 7:1; Luke 6:38). This last saying has the 
colouring of a rural economy where defrauding could occur in the 
case of exchange of goods such as grain. The emphasis of the Jesus 
sayings when later redactional touches such as Luke 6.37-38a are 
removed, is to call for mutual respect in dealings and the avoidance of 
litigation. This situation is graphically described in the advice to make 
peace with one's adversary before arrival in court, for fear of losing 
the case and being cast into prison (Matt 5:25-26 = Luke 12:58-59). 
Sayings such as this can, in my view, tell us a lot about the judicial 
situation as far as the peasants were concerned. The saying assumes 


26 See B. Isaac, “The Babatha Archive: A Review Article," IEJ 42 (1992) 62- 


75, commenting on documents 23 and 25 of the Greek papyri from the Babatha 
archive. 
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that one has to travel to the judge and presupposes both a judicial and 
custodial system that is both unpredictable and harsh. Equally, the 
warning to disciples that they will be brought before "governors and 
kings" (Mark 13:9) tells its own story about the kind of justice that 
could be expected by those who might find themselves in such a 
situation, especially when engaged in what could be regarded as 
propaganda contrary to the prevailing view. 

Since the administration of justice in Antipas' territory would 
appear to have been arbitrary, showing little concern for local needs, 
the question naturally arises as to the manner of enforcement and its 
impact on the social fabric of life in the region. One does not get the 
impression of a police state or a reign of terror, either from Josephus 
or the Gospels. Perhaps this is a false impression, however, that calls 
for some modification despite the traditional view that the Galilean 
populace on the whole faired well, especially when contrasted with 
their Judean counterparts under Archelaus.? Mention has already 
been made of the angaria that applied in the founding of Tiberias. 
Antipas admitted in Rome that he had arms to provision a force of 
70,000 foot-soldiers (Ant. 18.7.2 8251-252), but in view of his failure 
against the Nabateans this would appear to be a huge exaggeration 
(Ant. 18.5.1 8113-125). True we hear of the ytACapyot who were 
present at his birthday feast (Mark 6:21), but that is no more than we 
might expect from a local ruler in the Roman empire who was free to 
mint his own coinage, and does not necessarily imply a large force 
constantly harassing the locals. From the Babatha archive we learn that 
the presence of a permanent military foundation in an area was not 
always disasterous for the local inhabitants. Document 11 from the 
Greek texts tells of a Roman soldier at Engeddi who has made a loan of 
60 denarii of Tyrian silver to a Jewish inhabitant, which was sub- 
sequently repaid.28 Thus the presence of a permanent regiment could 
be a help to the local economy. It was the passing army or the one 
billeted for a short period that created the greatest difficulties for the 
locals.?? While Sepphoris and Tiberias are both called castra in the 


27 S. Freyne, Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels: Literary Approaches and 
Historical Investigations (Dublin: Gill and Macmillan; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 
161-62. 

28 Isaac, “The Babatha Archive,” 62. 

29 бее Z. Safrai, "The Roman Army in the Galilee,” in L. Levine (ed.), The 
Galilee in Late Antiquity (New York and Jerusalem: The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1992) 103-14. 
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rabbinic texts, neither place was primarily a military fortress, even 
though some military, Herodian and later Roman, were undoubtedly 
stationed in both places (cf. J.W. 2.18.11 $510; 3.2.4 $31; Life 71 
$394), thus ensuring that Herodian elites were protected and in a 
position to impose their will on the peasantry should they show any 
insubordination. Even after the revolt the Legio VI Ferrata was 
stationed at Kefar Otnai (Legio) in the Great Plain and not in Galilee 
itself. The spekulator who performs the task of beheading John is 
known from Tacitus as an imperial guard. Apart from this scene the 
only other mention of military presence in the Gospels occurs in 
Luke’s special material dealing with John the Baptist (Luke 3:14) and 
in the Q pericope dealing with the centurion whom Jesus encounters at 
Capernaum (Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 7:1-10; cf. John 4:46-53 where he is 
described as a tis BaotdKdés, that is, a royal official of some kind). The 
fact that he can be portrayed as approaching a Jewish healer so openly 
does not suggest a situation of confrontation between Jesus and the 
officials of Antipas' realm, since this particular individual is conscious 
of his own position in the hierarchy as being subordinate to greater 
authority. 

The situation regarding law-enforcement can be seen from 
Josephus’ Life even if we have to reckon with the author's self-defense 
and the particular situation immediately prior to the revolt. On several 
occasions Josephus can call on the native population to provide him 
with armed men (as many as 5000 on one occasion) in order to assist 
him in dealing with recalcitrant elements within the region, such as 
John of Gischala and Justus of Tiberias, both of whom could clearly 
call on their own local forces also (Life 21 $102; 69 $386; 70 $392). 
These members of a local militia arrive with provisions as well as arms 
from the villages throughout the countryside and as such may be seen 
as similar to the Greek hoplites, that is landowners who protected the 
city in times of war, but who were not part of a permanent force.30 
The Galileans who were able to assist Josephus in this way were likely 
to have been the owners of sizable properties whose way of life was 
under threat from the Herodian and Roman demands, as we shall see 
later. In addition to this force Josephus also had a permanent army that 
does not seem to have been very large, despite his claim to have had as 


30 S.Freyne, Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian. A Study of Second 
Temple Judaism (Wilmington: Galzier; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 
1980) 82-83, 241-45. 
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many as 10,000 men under his command in his attack on Tiberias (Life 
62 8321; 63 $327). At other times however, figures of 600 and 200 
men are mentioned, suggesting an army of modest proportions that 
functioned more as a permanent bodyguard. This picture is probably 
not dissimilar to that which obtained under Antipas, who presumably 
could also have “called on" the peasantry in Perea if necessary to 
augment his force. That would explain the figure of 70,000 men to 
which he admitted in Rome. 

Mention of the threat of banditry if the resources for paying the 
tribute could not be found, at the time of the Caligula affair, can 
perhaps give an important clue to the situation of social order in 
Galilee in the period immediately following Antipas' reign. In a 
number of publications Richard Horsley, on the basis of the work of 
Eric Hobsbawm, has contended that the phenomenon of social banditry 
was endemic to the whole Palestinian region under Roman rule and 
reached epidemic proportions just before the revolt of 66 C.E. As 
described by Horsley social banditry is prepolitical in that it represents 
a spontaneous outburst of resentment against the ruling class with 
which the peasants can identify, but without themselves becoming 
embroiled. It only becomes revolutionary when it takes place on a 
massive scale so that all are involved and it is supported by an 
apocalyptic or millennial world view that suggests an alternative social 
order, as in the case of the revolt in 66 C.E.?! Josephus speaks of 
banditry in Galilee when the young Herod was governor there and 
again at the time of his own appointment to the province in 66 C.E. 
Though I have previously queried the advisability of treating all these 
episodes under the one heading of social banditry, I am prepared to 
follow Horsley's revised account of the phenomenon in order to 
explore the situation at the time of Antipas.32 In the absence of any 
direct reference to banditry in that period we are entitled to enquire 
whether or not the style and manner of Antipas' rule made any 
difference to this situation of resentment that was endemic according 


31 Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence, 37-43. 

32 S. Freyne, “Bandits in Galilee: A Contribution to the Study of Social 
Conditions in First-Century Palestine,” in J. Neusner et al. (eds.), The Social 
World of Formative Christianity and Judaism: Essays in Tribute of Howard Clark 
Kee (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 50-69; R. A. Horsley, “Bandits, Messiahs and 
Longshoremen: Popular Unrest in Galilee around the Time of Jesus,” in D. J. Hull 
(ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1988 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 27; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1988) 183-99. 
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to Horsley. It appears from the incident of the threatened agricultural 
strike that banditry was the direct and inevitable outcome of scarcity in 
production with the consequent inability to meet the demands of 
tribute. In Horsley's scenario it would then be symptomatic of more 
permanent social changes that were occurring, and that in turn would 
have immediate repercussions on one's judgment of Jesus' ministry, 
directed as it was to the peasantry. 

A consideration of the situation immediately prior to and following 
Antipas' rule may yield some light on the social relations during his 
reign. On the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.C.E. a revolt against 
Herodian rule took place at several centers including Galilee. Judas the 
son of Hezechias (whom the young Herod had murdered when first he 
was governor of Galilee and whom Josephus called an арх:№отцѕ) 
armed himself and his followers by attacking the royal arsenal at 
Sepphoris and proclaimed himself king (Ant. 17.10.5 $271-272). The 
response of Rome was swift and brutal as Varus, the legate in Syria, 
sent part of his army to Galilee, burned Sepphoris and sold its 
inhabitants into slavery (Ant. 17.10.9 $288-289). It is generally 
claimed that the trauma of this experience of Roman power in 
establishing its version of peace, determined the city's subsequent 
stance of non-involvement in the later struggle against Rome. Later, 
however, in discussing the economic role of the city this claim will 
have to be revised. In this context it should be noted that the primary 
reason for its refurbishment as well as the founding of Tiberias by 
Antipas does not appear to have been the imposition of a strict regime 
of control. True, the walls of Sepphoris were rebuilt, thus restoring it 
to its previous position as one of the fortresses of the region (Ant. 
18.2.1 $27; J.W. 2.18.11 $510-511; m. 'Arak. 9:6), but it did not 
compare with such southern Herodian fortresses as Masada or 
Herodium. There were no Galilean protests in Rome against Herodian 
rule on the deposition of Antipas nor on the death of Agrippa I. The 
non-appointment of his son as his immediate successor had to do with 
his age rather than with anti-Herodian sentiments in Galilee. Could it 
be that Josephus’ repeated assertion that Herod the Great had pacified 
all Galilee (Ant. 14.15.1 $395; 14.15.4 $417) had achieved such a 
degree of uniformity that no resistance was possible to Herodian rule? 
In this regard it is noteworthy that the settlement of some of his 
veterans at Gaba on the borders of Galilee by Herod is reported in the 
context of Josephus' describing his fortifications generally (Ant. 
15.8.5 $294), and it continued to play this role subsequently. The 
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incidents of banditry in Galilee reported in Life all occur later on the 
eve of the first revolt. If then we are more cautious than Horsley in 
suggesting that banditry was endemic to Galilee throughout the whole 
first century it is because the evidence does seem to suggest the need 
for carefully discriminating between different periods and incidents. 
This is not to deny, however, that social changes were occurring 
during the reign of Antipas which could indeed lead to such a situation. 
The linking of the agricultural strike with an outbreak of banditry 
shows how fragile the social fabric was and the dangers for law and 
order inherent in any change with regard to access to the basic 
resources within the province. 


Persons and Institutions 


In order to be effective political power in a pyramidal system 
requires a network of officials and alliances who will ensure that the 
status quo of privilege can be maintained at all levels in the society. 
Antipas himself operated in this capacity on behalf of the emperor and 
his naming of his new foundation Tiberias shows clearly that he was 
well aware of his place within the imperial system. Within his own 
territory, however, he stood at the apex of power. We have already 
met several elements of his bureaucracy in passing—military and 
court officials, toll collectors and the group generically described as 
the Herodians, as well as the army and the law-courts. As a way of 
locating Jesus more securely within the Galilean social world we must 
now attempt to profile their roles more carefully in order to evaluate 
the likely interaction of Jesus with such people. 

In his account of the king's birthday Mark gives us a rare view of 
Antipas’ court, mentioning three separate groups, peytotdves, xuX - 
архо and ol ттр@то Tfjg TadtAalas (Mark 6:21). The military leaders 
are relatively easily identified and their likely impact has already been 
discussed. However, the precise role of the peytotdves and the ol 
тр@то Ths TadtAalas is less certain. The fact that Mark uses the 
personal pronoun афто? for ће peytotdves alone suggests that they 
are more closely linked to Antipas than the others, presumably as part 
of his administrative bureaucracy. The term itself is late Greek mean- 
ing in general “great ones” or “grandees.” Thus one might be tempted 
to describe them as intimate courtiers as in Dan 5:23 (LXX), where it 
occurs in a similar context of a meal. However, Josephus uses the term 
for two noblemen who fled from the territory of King Agrippa to 
Galilee, bringing their arms, their horse and their possessions (Life 23 
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$112; 31 $149). Thus they appear to be well-to-do local lords on 
whom the ruler could rely for active support in a time of crisis rather 
than administrative officers or clerks. Whether or not they should be 
identified with the Herodians that appear elsewhere in Mark and are 
opposed to Jesus, depends on how specifically this last term is 
understood (3:6; 12:13). Earlier we encountered two people with the 
name Herod among the leading class in Tiberias and presumably there 
were others also associated with the line. However, linguistic usage of 
the Latin ending—ianoi—suggests adherents or supporters of a person 
(as in caesarianoi and christianoi).33 On that understanding the term 
would include others besides members of his household or kinsmen. 
Since the linking of the Herodians with the Pharisees in Mark appears 
to be secondary there is no reason for thinking of them as an organized 
party of some kind, least of all as a religious group. 

Thus the Herodians would have numbered the peyvoráves in their 
ranks. Did they also include the ol tpdtot ths Гамло(ас ? And if so 
how do these latter differ from the former? The designation тр@тоь in 
general means leaders of a group of class. In a detailed, contextual 
examination of Josephus’ use of this and other terms for leaders in all 
his writings William Buehler has claimed that in all but 10 of the 75 
references to ol rpórot in Antiquities and Life the term refers to “men 
who held official positions of authority among the Jews." As such they 
constitute for Buehler an aristocracy of birth akin to senators in 
Roman society. Thus Buehler concludes that Josephus’ usage is exactly 
similar to that of Plutarch who consistently uses the term for those in 
Roman society who are well-bred and wealthy (evyevets kal trAovotot). 
The прӧто‹ (synonym tpwtetovtes) are thereby distinguished from 
the 8vvaTo( and the ol év т\т, the former referring to “an aristocracy 
of power," and the latter used as a general term for those who occupy 
an office.?^^ However, a more recent study of power politics in 
Palestine in the period claims that a variety of practically synonymous 
terms occurs in the different writings of the period, all designating 
influential laymen, as distinct from priests, who were involved in 
Jewish affairs both internally and externally. They do not refer to a 
specific group of officials but their prominence is based on wealth in 
the first place, though some may also have been officials.35 


33 Hoehner, Antipas, 331-32. 

34 W. W. Buehler, The Pre-Herodian Civil War and Social Debate (Basel: 
Reinhardtverlag, 1974) 20-53. 

35 J. S. McLaren, Power and Politics in Palestine: The Jews and the 
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How well do these distinctions hold up for Galilee of the first 
century? Josephus dines with his friends and the ттр@тоь тїс Галаа 
(Life 44 8220), thus maintaining the table-fellowship connection of 
Mark and Daniel. Again he is prepared to entrust the presentation of 
his case in Jerusalem to a 100 of the Galilean прёто: “who are well 
advanced in years" (Life 52 $266). When these return they are 
described as ттрёс3є< and in Jerusalem they had been dealing on an 
official basis with the коб» that had appointed Josephus in the first 
place (Life 60 $309-312). These indications suggest that they were 
elders in Jewish communities, possibly synagogue leaders who are 
known in the Diaspora and who would have had responsibility for 
inner Jewish matters in situations of mixed population (cf. Life 61 
$313 for Gabara). Josephus seems to have had no fears for their 
loyalty to him in contrast to his lack of complete trust of those év TéAeL 
whom he brings with him on his circuit court (Life 14 $79), or the 
бок:нотато. who, when sent to meet the Jewish delegation that has 
come to unseat him, have to be accompanied by a soldier who will 
ensure that Josephus' instructions are carried out and no secret deals 
done (Life 45 8228-229). Later they are charged, together with the 
citizens of Tiberias, with having sought the assistance of the king 
(Agrippa П), thus sharing his pro-Roman stance in the conflict (Life 
69 $386). 

This discussion may not allow a final determination of the questions 
posed earlier, but it does illustrate the variety and complexity of roles 
in Antipas' Galilee. One wonders what would be the basis for an 
aristocracy of birth as distinct from one of wealth in Galilee in the first 
century. Yet there must have been some reason for distinguishing 
between the peytotdves and the mpóror. If the suggestion that these 
latter were leaders of local Jewish communities has any merit, then 
their rise to prominence must have been based on a combination of 
factors, some of which at least will have to be designated religious in a 
broad sense. Emerging Jewish communities in Galilee after the 
Hasmonean wars of conquest would have organized themselves along 
traditional lines as these operated in Judea proper since the Persian 
period (Cf. Ezra 8:1-14; Neh 7:6-65).36 While kinship was 
undoubtedly a factor, wealth cannot be excluded. Despite its vilifica- 


Governing of their Land 100 BC — AD 70 (JSNTSup 63; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1991) esp. 206-208. 
36 W. Schrage, “ouvaywyj, к.т.А,” TDNT 7 (1971) 810-12. 
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tory tone Matt 23:6-7 speaks of seating arrangements at banquets and 
in synagogues as well as salutations in the marketplace as status 
symbols beloved of the scribes and Pharisees and indicating an affluent 
ethos. The presence of the mpdtou at the king's birthday may be part of 
a literary topos in view of the other association of the term with meals 
in the literature. But it could equally be argued that in all the 
circumstances of Antipas' Galilee their attendance on a festive occasion 
is quite plausible, especially if the royal court was at Machaerus rather 
than Tiberias. As local leaders in Jewish communities it was in 
Antipas' interest to maintain good relations with them, while at the 
same time relying on others who were directly dependent on his 
favour for the administration and policing of his territories as genuine 
retainers. These are the peytotdves who would correspond to the 
бокціотато, or the ol év тєАє. of Josephus. We must also reckon with 
lack of complete terminological consistency. What is quite clear from 
the discussion is that within Herodian Galilee there were several 
groups competing for influence at the court and none of them would 
have relished a popularly based criticism of their position or lifestyle. 
The instance of the tpdtot тїс l'auAatas going to Jerusalem raises a 
further complicating factor in terms of the political administration of 
Galilee. What, if any role had Jerusalem to play in affairs within the 
region? The answer to that question depends on our understanding of 
the composition and role of the Jerusalem council in the Roman 
period. The accepted scholarly view has been that the Jerusalem san- 
hedrin was a representative governing body for all Jews, acknow- 
ledged by the Romans in the conduct of Jewish "internal," i.e. religious 
affairs and presided over by the reigning high priest. Recently, 
however, this view has been challenged by James McLaren in his 
important study already mentioned.37 On the basis of a detailed 
examination of 22 different episodes in the years between 100 B.C.E. 
and 66 C.E., he claims that the scholarly consensus is based on a 
construct that never in fact existed. Rather there was in Jerusalem a 
city council or Bovi which in the first century С.Е. replaced an earlier 
yepovo(a known from Maccabean times. This body concerned itself 
with matters to do with the city, and only insofar as these were of 
importance to Jews living elsewhere did its deliberations become 
binding for them. The kotwóv which replaced the Bovy at the outbreak 
of the revolt and which Josephus claims appointed him to Galilee, 


37 McLaren, Power and Politics in Palestine, 97. See n. 35 above. 
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appears to have been more representative, but even then the issue of 
Josephus’ removal shows that influential men or alliances of these 
continued to play an important role in the affairs of the country outside 
and independently of the kowvóv. The sanhedrin, according to 
McLaren, is both a consultative body and a court that dealt with 
important cases. Both were ad hoc groups, dependent on whoever was 
in charge of the people at any given time. Even the BovAy was ап 
administrative, not a decision-making body, which also functioned at 
the behest of whoever was deemed to be the ruler of the Jews. Our 
Gospel narratives have a tendency to give the sanhedrin as court a 
greater importance and a more permanent role than in fact it ever 
possessed. This enables them to present the death of Jesus as being the 
formal responsibility of the Jewish establishment. 

For our present purpose McLaren's conclusion means that there 
would be no outside body competing with Antipas' administration in 
controlling the affairs of Galilean Jews. In that event the impression 
that one gets from the many conflicts in the Gospels having to do with 
religious matters, namely, that Jerusalem's interference was an ever- 
present reality in Galilee, would be considerably weakened. That does 
not rule out the possibility of leading Jerusalemite figures such as the 
scribes mentioned in Mark 3:22 and 7:1 and Yohanan ben Zakkai, 
going to Galilee to propose their religious views to the people in the 
province. The ko.vév which appointed Josephus as governor of the 
province at the outbreak of the revolt was not, therefore, a permanent 
fixture but a special arrangement for the exceptional circumstances 
then obtaining. This line of argument only serves to highlight further 
the instruments of Herodian rule and how these were encountered in 
situations where Jesus was likely to have been active. The question 
becomes even more pressing in view of the fact that only rarely in the 
gospel narratives do we encounter civic officials of any kind, though 
we know that these must have existed in the many towns and villages of 
Galilee. At this point the Gospels with their undifferentiated “crowds” 
and Josephus’ Life with its many personalities, various groupings, and 
alliances present quite contrasting pictures. 

Beneath the upper echelon of power, a glimpse of which is given in 
Mark 6:21, the tax collectors (TeAóvat) are the most prominent, indeed 
the only administrative officers we encounter in the Gospels, other 
than the military personnel already mentioned. There is general 
agreement that the tekdvat have nothing to do with the publicani or 
tax-farmers that were a feature of Roman administration in the 
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Republication period.38 The teAdvat of the Gospels are generally 
regarded as toll collectors rather than officers responsible for the tax- 
collection of a whole province. However, there is no such consensus on 
the question of whether or not the Gospels’ portrayal of these as 
forming a constant part of the retinue of Jesus has any historical 
probability. Horsley, for example,?? dismisses as rhetorical rather than 
genuine historical reminiscences even such references as Matt 21:31b 
and Luke 7:33-34 = Matt 11:18-19, which he is prepared to regard as 
early tradition. Since he understands the political nature of Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee in terms of renewal of local communities rather 
than a challenge to the prevailing ruling class, he seems reluctant to 
attribute any significance to the possibility of Jesus consorting with 
tax-collectors and sinners. The fact that the charge of table-fellowship 
with tax-collectors comes from opponents who equally seek to 
discredit his healings with the charge of being in league with 
Beelzebul, to my mind enhances, rather than diminishes, the likelihood 
that such events took place. What is in dispute is not the occurrence of 
such events but the interpretation that followers and opponents seek to 
put on them. In the evangelists’ view Jesus is no more discredited by 
his association with tax-collectors and sinners than he is in league with 
Satan because of his successful healing ministry. 

What then are the political implications of this behaviour in 
Herodian Galilee? Horsley is correct in saying that in contrast to Judea 
at this time, such conduct would not have been seen as collaboration 
with the Romans in view of the fact that the rule of Antipas acted as a 
shield against such an association. They are however, his agents or 
retainers (cf. J.W. 2.14.2 §278-292, where the tedkadvns John of 
Caesarea is part of a delegation to the governor, Gessius Florus, in 
dealing with the matter of a Jewish synagogue) and consorting with 
them is open to several possible interpretations. Is Jesus’ action to be 
seen as an astute endorsement of the establishment at its lower levels or 
a subtle form of political subversion? Most of the discussion has 
centred on the offensive nature of the conduct as far as Jesus’ religious 


38 J. Donahue, “Tax-Collectors and Sinners. An Attempt at an Identification,” 
СВО 33 (1971) 39-61; F. Herrenbriick, “Wer waren die ‘Zéllner’?” ZNW 72 
(1981) 178-84; idem, “Zum Vorwurf der Kollaboration des Zóllners mit Rom,” 
ZNW 78 (1987) 186-99; idem, Jesus und die Zöllner: Historische und neutesta- 
mentlich-exegetische Untersuchungen (WUNT 2.41; Tiibingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1990). 

39 Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence, 212-17. 
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opponents are concerned. Did the offence consist in the fact that he 
claimed that such people would be included in the coming kingdom 
without making restitution for their ill-gotten goods, as Sanders 
claims. He is adamant that the term “sinners” (ápnaproAot), which is 
frequently found in conjunction with тє\дра in the Gospels, especially 
that of Luke (7:34; 15:1; 18:13; 19:7; cf. Mark 2:16; Matt 11:19; 
21:31), should not be interpreted in the light of breaches of the dietary 
laws of the ammey ha-aretz who were regarded as suspect in the matter 
of purity laws as defined by the Pharisees.4° Bruce Chilton on the other 
hand seeks to locate the offence within the wider setting of concern for 
a nexus of issues to do with purity in the Jesus tradition.*! Even the 
suspicion of ill-gotten goods comes under that rubric in that proper 
restitution was difficult and tax-collectors could be deemed suspect in 
the matter of purity since they dealt professionally with goods and 
objects that were themselves suspect. 

Important though the issue of the nature of Jesus' offence is, it 
should not obscure the political implications of his behaviour. Sanders 
believes that everybody in Galilee would have been delighted if Jesus 
brought about the conversion of quislings, and Chilton, following 
Herrenbrück, accepts that as revenue-contractors the Teddvat "enjoyed 
positions of high status and wealth within the Roman settlement of 
Palestine," as well as being integrated socially and religiously into 
Judaism. Yet neither pursues this particular aspect of the question. A 
consideration of the social aspects of one of the more likely pieces of 
tradition, that of Jesus' contrasting of reactions to John and himself— 
the former with his ascetic lifestyle, and the latter deemed “а glutton 
and a wine-drinker, a friend of publicans and sinners"—could shed 
some light on this aspect of the problem. According to Josephus, on the 
death of Herod the Great Jewish envoys in Rome pleaded for the 
dissolution of the Kingship, complaining of the bribery and corruption 
of those sent to collect the tribute and descrying the corruption of their 
wives and virgin daughters in drunken orgies (Ant. 17.11.2 §304-309; 
J.W. 1.25.6 $511). Such a social context recalls the setting for the 
legendary account of Antipas' birthday, but also provides the neces- 
sary background for understanding the implications of the accusation 
against Jesus. Prostitutes, like tax-collectors are frequently associated 


40 E, P, Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985) 207. 

41 B. Chilton, The Temple of Jesus: His Sacrificial Program Within a Cultural 
History of Sacrifice (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992). 
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in Greco-Roman literature as sinners, and may have such connotations 
in the Gospels also as a term of opprobrium for the women who shared 
table with Jesus.42 On one occasion the term rrópvat/prostitutes replaces 
the more usual ágaproAot/sinners in the phrase “tax-collectors and 
sinners" (Matt 21:32), suggesting that a promiscuous setting for both 
professions was known in the milieu of the Gospels also. Against such a 
background Jesus is being accused of associating not just with Herodian 
officials whose ritual cleanness was questionable; the implications are 
much more insidious, namely that he shares their ethos and lifestyle, 
and presumably their values also. 

Such a claim can of course be easily refuted as an attempt at 
vilification by opponents. One cannot, however, dismiss so readily the 
basis on which the charge was made. Thus our question remains as to 
the actual political significance of the table-fellowship with retainers 
within the Herodian administration. The matter is even more perplex- 
ing in the light of another Q passage, again involving John's ascetic 
ways. Jesus favourably contrasts his simple lifestyle and his rough 
clothes with those “in fine raiment who live in kings’ houses." The 
direct reference to Antipas and his court can be seen in the intro- 
ductory question: *What did you come out into the desert to see? A 
reed shaken by the wind?" Gerd Theissen's recent study of this text in 
the light of Antipas' coinage on which the symbol of the reed of 
Tiberias may be the preferred emblem, would suggest that a deliberate 
contrast is being developed between John and Antipas.43 For Jesus 
there is no one born of woman greater than the Baptist. 

Thus, we are faced with a paradox. On the one hand Jesus, unlike 
John, was accused of consorting with Herodian types because of his 
friendship with tax-collectors and their ilk; on the other hand Jesus 
sharply differentiates himself from the Herodian court and the types 
who are to be found there (cf. Ant. 17.4.2 $68), aligning himself 
instead with John and his prophetic ministry. It is possible to reconcile 
the two positions, the former being the view of Jesus' religious 
opponents, the latter Jesus' own view. But Jesus does not challenge the 
veracity of what is implied in the opponents' claim, namely, that he did 
fraternize with such types. Fraternization is not equivalent to 
acceptance of the values of the group, however. Why then did he not 


42 К.Е. Corley, Jesus, Women and Meals in the Synoptic Gospels (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1993) 103-108. 

^3 Theissen, The Gospels in Context, 25-42. For a critique, see F. W. Burnett 
and G. Phillips, in RSR 18 (1992) 206-209. 
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visit Sepphoris and Tiberias also? The population of these places in his 
day would certainly have included many retainers—officials of 
various kinds that were required to administer the kingdom. Were 
they to be excluded from his community, whereas the toll-collectors in 
the villages were acceptable? This, on the face of it, seems an unlikely 
conclusion. Perhaps our consideration of the economic realities in the 
final part of this paper will help clarify the matter somewhat. Is Jesus 
attempting to bridge the social gap between the lower ranks of Herod's 
retainer class and the peasants, each in their own way the victims of the 
economic pressures that were operative in society? 


ECONOMICS 


In the previous sections we have touched on the economic realities in 
Galilee at several points—in dealing with the burden of taxation and 
the phenomenon of banditry for example. The fact is that economic 
issues are never far from the surface in discussion of societies, either 
ancient or modern. А very different situation obtains however when it 
comes to interpreting those issues. Since the ancients did not have the 
technical concepts of modern economic theories these issues were 
embedded in other, mainly political aspects of society. The discussion 
in the previous section presupposed a relatively stable world in which 
Antipas' regime acted as a buffer zone between the inhabitants of his 
territory and Roman provincial rule. Already during the career of 
Jesus the alienating effects of that rule can be documented in various 
episodes involving Pilate and the Jews, including the one alluded to in 
Luke's Gospel that concerned Galileans (Luke 13:1). 

It was not the intention to suggest that the situation in Galilee was 
idyllic, however. Simply because we lack any obvious signs of change 
similar to those that can be documented for his father's reign should 
not lure us into supposing that no changes were occurring in Antipas’ 
Galilee. Mention has already been made of the economic role of the 
refurbished Sepphoris and the newly founded Tiberias, but the 
importance of these signs of change has not been properly explored 
either in contemporary Galilean studies or in Jesus research.44 Yet 


44 In my own previous studies on Galilee I have recognized the need for 
identifying the ethos of these places, but without fully appreciating their signficance 
as signs of social change coinciding with the career of Jesus. See most recently my 
"Urban-Rural Relations in First-Century Galilee: Some Suggestions from the 
Literary Sources," in Levine (ed.), The Galilee in Late Antiquity, 75-94. In his as 
yet unpublished Masters dissertation (University of California, Berkley) Mr. Chris 
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both foundations surely did not occur in a vacuum, nor were they 
attempts to emulate the building feats of his father. At least this is the 
proposition I now wish to explore with the aid of a model for studying 
economic change that has been proposed by T. F. Сагпеу.45 As he 
points out the emphasis has to be on the discontinuities. This requires a 
transformational matrix in which the market, the modes of exchange, 
and the value system are being simultaneously transformed. Should it 
transpire that by the application of Carney's model we can identify 
such change in Antipas' Galilee, particularly in association with 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, then not merely is an immediate reason to 
hand for explaining Jesus' avoidance of these centres, but also an 
appropriate situation is provided for understanding his ministry and 
overall strategy. 


Marketization 


In order to identify possible changes under Antipas one must be in a 
position to compare the situation then with that which obtained 
previously. As is well known and easily documented Hellenism had 
introduced many changes into Palestinian life, not least in the area of 
trade and соттетсе.46 The Hasmonean and Herodian policies had 
therefore merely continued a trend towards the market economy that 
had been set in train as early as the Persian period, if not before. Once 
Herod the Great was established in his kingdom we hear nothing of his 
activities in Galilee, though previously the province had been the 
theatre for his campaigns. None of his major building projects took 
place there but that surely did not mean that Galilee escaped the 
inevitable demands on its resources that such projects must have made. 
Whether or not these demands meant internal changes to the Galilean 


Seeman has explored this aspect of both foundations through the use of appropriate 
sociological models in a most illuminating manner. I wish to acknowledge my 
gratitude for his generous sharing of his work which was helped considerably in 
clarifying the issue to be explored. 

45 T.F. Carney, The Shape of the Past: Models in Antiquity (Lawrence: 
Coronado, 1975) esp. 139-52. 

46 M. Hengel (Judentum und Hellenismus: Studien ihrer Begegnung unter 
besonderer Berucksichtigung Palastinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jhr. v. Chr. [2nd ed., 
Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1973] 8-107) provides the classic study of this 
development. See also D. Fiensy, The Social History of Palestine in the Herodian 
Period (Queenston: Edwin Mellen, 1991) esp. 31-35, on the field towers in western 
Samaria, which he considers to have been built to support intense agricultural enter- 
prise in the Seleucid period already. 
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economy also is difficult to determine in the absence of explicit 
evidence, but it is reasonable to hypothesize that this was the case. Tyre 
was the nearest large seaport and continued to be the outlet for the 
intermediate market centres such as Gischala and Meiron in Upper 
Galilee. The prophet Ezekiel was conscious of the fact that Galilee 
could provide Tyre with local produce—wine, grain and oil (Ezekiel 
27)—and no doubt this pattern continued in later times also.^" Yet the 
development of Caesarea Maritima as a Jewish port might be 
considered as an attempt by Herod to challenge the dominance of Tyre 
and the other ports on the Phoenician coast in terms of their trading 
links. That in turn would have meant an expansion of the internal 
market in order to increase supply through the further development of 
cash-cropping in Galilee also, that is the production of surplus crops 
for sale rather than for family subsistence needs only. This develop- 
ment inevitably posed a threat to the smaller family units which, 
ideally at least had been a feature of Hasmonean land policy (1 Macc 
14:12). Archaeological evidence in recent years has shown the size and 
scale of larger single family farms for the early Roman period. Within 
one compound near Caesarea are to be found water cisterns, wine and 
oil presses, a threshing floor, as well as residential units with a miqvah, 
indicating that it was a Jewish settlement.48 The evidence is that there 
was intensive production at this site which, no doubt, was typical of 
settlements described in the Jewish sources as an ‘ir (m. B. Bat. 4:7). 
The remains of many similar wine and olive presses from the Roman 
period have been found in Galilee also, as well as the storage silos at 
Sepphoris, thus corroborating what we know from the literary 
sources, namely, that there was intensive cultivation in Palestine in this 
period.^? This points clearly to the continued development of the 
economy towards the needs of a wider market. Two Herodian 
settlements that we know of in the neighbourhood of Galilee must 
surely fit into this pattern of intensive agricultural production—Gaba 
of the cavalry and the Babylonian Jews in Batanea—even though both 
also served a policing function as we have seen (Ant. 15.8.5 $294; 


47 Тт, M. Diakonoff, “The Naval Power and Trade of Tyre," IEJ 42 (1992) 
168-93. 

4$ Y. Hirscheld and R. Birger-Calderon, *Early Roman and Byzantine Estates 
near Caesarea," JEJ 41 (1991) 81-111. 

49 R. Frankel, “Some Oil Presses from Western Galilee,” BASOR 286 (1992) 
39-71; E. Meyers, E. Netzer, and C. Meyers, Sepphoris (Winona Lake: Eisen- 
brauns, 1992) 22-30, on the cisterns and cavities from the Herodian period. 
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17.2.1 $23-26). 

It would appear then that the circumstances were there for the 
further development of a market economy in Galilee also under 
Herod. The advent of Antipas as ethnarch of the region would 
undoubtedly have accelerated the process. He did after all expect to 
succeed his father as king, and frustrated in that respect, he would 
undoubtedly have applied himself with vigor to the development of his 
own territory in the hope of eventually convincing Rome of his 
administrative ability. The building of Sepphoris and Tiberias must be 
seen against this background, pointing to a further intensification of 
the market economy. Such a claim requires testing, however, with 
respect to the character of these foundations and the land ownership 
patterns in the region insofar as these can be determined. 

Since land was the primary resource in antiquity generally and in 
Galilee in particular, the issue of Herodian land policy is crucial to the 
case being argued here. In debate is whether or not there was an 
appreciable move away from small family-run holdings in which 
reciprocity was still the basic mode of exchange, towards a situation of 
land use as a revenue-generating resource. In previous studies I have 
maintained that on the basis of the literary evidence (Josephus, the 
Gospels, the Jewish writings and the Zenon papyri) land ownership 
patterns in Galilee were mixed—large estates such as Beth Anath and 
small, family run holdings that were part of the Jewish ideal as we have 
seen (1 Macc 14:10; cf. Neh 5:1-11).5° Undoubtedly the pressure had 
come on these latter since the hellenistic age, as increased taxation and 
narrow margins in terms of yields left the small landowner 
increasingly vulnerable. Once a person was caught in the situation of 
having to borrow money for whatever reason, thus mortgaging their 
holding, it was extremely difficult for them to recover?! The 
Similitudes of Enoch, which most commentators date to the Herodian 
period, reflect this situation with their repeated condemnation of “the 


50  Freyne, Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian, 156-70; idem, 
Galilee, Jesus, and the Gospels, 155-67. 

51 [аас (“Тһе Babatha Archive,” 72) notes that in the village of En-gedi there 
was both crown property and private property according to documents 11, 19 and 
20. Document 11 relates how a centurion stationed in En-gedi had made a loan of 
sixty denarii of Tyrian silver to a local Jewish resident who pledged his courtyard in 
return should he be unable to repay the loan. Fortunately in this case the borrower 
was able to repay according to documents 19 and 20, suggesting somebody 
engaged in commercial activity rather than farming. 
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kings, the governors, the high officials and the landlords" (/ Enoch 
38:4; 46:3-5; 48:8; 53:5; 62:1-16), whereas the holy and just ones will 
“possess the earth.” Clearly, whatever the ideal, the reality was that 
pressures on peasant ownership had increased considerably. Recently 
David Fiensy has produced the most up-to-date study of the topic of 
landownership in Herodian times in which he challenges my views 
about the persistence of the small landowning class on the basis that the 
evidence does not allow us to decide between ownership of land and 
leasing. Yet later in the same work he acknowledges that the small 
landowners bore the brunt of the tax burden, which was considerable 
as we have ѕееп.52 To some extent the issue is academic in this context, 
as on either reading of the evidence the tensions between two very 
different systems were real and growing all the time.5? 

In order to maximize the economic possibilities to the full a retainer 
class that was at once loyal to Antipas and unencumbered by a value- 
system that could have impeded change was called for.5* The account 
of the foundation of Tiberias would appear to meet those criteria (Ant. 
18.2.3 $36-38). Not merely did Antipas violate Jewish religious 
practice by building the city on the site of a burial ground, he also 
introduced into lower Galilee people who were either willing or who 
succumbed to pressure in the administration of a system that was 
directly opposed to the theocratic ideals of the Jerusalem temple. 
Allotments of land were given in return for acceptance of residence in 
the new city together with a willingness to support the ruler. 
Presumably such gifts were the direct result of the expropriation of the 
land of the owners, either through force or by exacting exorbitant 
taxes which they could not meet. On the basis of the later (66 C.E.) 
situation some of these inhabitants were non-Jews, while others were 


52 Fiensy, The Social History of Palestine, 55-57, 92-93. 

53 In addition to Fiensy's study, see also the studies of S. Applebaum, “Judea 
as a Roman Province: The Countryside as a Political and Economic Factor," 
ANRW 2.11.8 (1978) 355-96, and “Economic Life in Palestine," in S. Safrai and 
M. Stern (eds.), The Jewish People in the First Century (CRINT 1.2; Assen: Van 
Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 631-700, esp. 632-38 on land-ownership. 

54 Тһе notion of a retainer class has been adopted with profit in recent social 
world studies from G. E. Lenski, Power and Privilege: A Theory of Social Stratifi- 
cation (New York: McGraw, 1966). See e.g. A. J. Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes 
and Sadducees in Palestinian Society (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: 
Glazier, 1989); J. D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus. The Life of a Mediterranean 
Jewish Peasant (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991). 
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Jews thoroughly imbued with Greek ideals (Life 9 $40; 12 $67). We 
do not have a similar account of the repopulation of Sepphoris, yet we 
can infer its general character from the available information. The 
rivalry between the two foundations over the presence of the royal 
bank and debt records alluded to by Justus of Tiberias (Life 9 $38) 
suggests strongly that we can assume similar types in both cities: 
scribes, merchants, market officials, military, policing and legal 
personnel and the like. As urban centres in an agrarian peasant 
economy they both functioned as administrative and market centres 
for the surrounding countryside. Yet the relationship between these 
elites and the peasants was of necessity unequal, since the former were 
committed to enforcing a system that depended on the labour of the 
peasants but which was structured for the benefit of the elite. 
Consequently these centres were experienced as alienating by the 
peasants in a way that Jerusalem was not. The demands emanating 
from the religious centre also benefited an elite, but they were cloaked 
in terms of loyalty to the ideals of pilgrimage, temple and land and 
were legitimated by the theocratic ideal and the promises that this held 
out for all Israel.55 

The intensification of the market that is represented in the 
emergence of Sepphoris and Tiberias as administrative centres within 
an agrarian economy brought about considerable changes in the lives 
of Galilean peasants. In such a climate it is the small landowner that is 
most vulnerable since there is no protection built into the system 
against the failure of a bad harvest, illness or some other catastrophe.56 
By contrast leaseholders may be fortunate enough to be protected by a 
benign landlord in a culture where magnanimity could be seen as 
worthy of honour within a patron-client relationship. Archaeological 
evidence suggests that the single holdings were not large—an average 
of six to nine acres has been estimated—and hence there was little 
possibility of increased output through more intense labour or 
specialized production.5? In all probability many engaged in mixed 


55 This is the central argument of my article already referred to (above n. 44), 
"Urban-Rural Relations in First-Century Galilee,” in which I applied а model based 
on the orthogenetic and heterogenetic roles of cities to the evidence on Sepphoris 
and Tiberias. See also M. Weber, The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations 
(London: NLB, 1976) 229. 

56 М.І Finley, The Ancient Economy (London: Chatto and Windus, 1973) 
108. 

57 SeeFiensy, The Social History of Palestine, 94-95, who gives a table of the 
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farming in an effort to meet the family's basic dietary requirements— 
vines, olives and grain. The demands of the tribute, other taxes and the 
religious dues had first to be met and in the case of grain crops the 
following year's seed requirements had to be set aside. This meant 
scarcity for domestic use with low nutrition, resulting in a high 
incidence of illness and infant mortality.^$ In such conditions the 
reciprocal system of exchange with its in-built concerns for all 
members of the extended household or clan is more favourable to the 
poor than is the market economy which functions in favour of the 
ruling elite and to a lesser extent their administrative retainers. The 
tensions between these two types of economic system and the 
increasing dominance of the latter in Herodian Galilee were likely to 
generate the social situation that many gospel parables depict—day 
labourers, debt, resentment of absentee landlords, wealthy estate 
owners with little concern for tenants needs, exploitative stewards of 
estates, family feuds over inheritance etc. In these vignettes we can 
catch glimpses of both systems in operation and the clash of values that 
are inherent in each, a topic we shall presently address. 

Land was not the only natural resource that Galilee had to offer. The 
pagan writers and Josephus are all conscious of the lake and the 
fertility of its environs, features that are at least implied in the Gospels 
also. In describing the lake Josephus mentions a special type of fish, the 
coracin, that otherwise was found only in the Nile. This may well point 
to the development of the fish industry as early as the Ptolemaic 
period.°? Both Bethsaida and Migdal Nun (Magdala) have been 
associated with fishing on the basis of their names, and the latter has 
been identified with Taricheae of the hellenistic period, a name which 
is believed to be associated with the salting of fish. The technique was 
itself symptomatic of the market economy, allowing for export of 
Galilean produce to centres as far away as Rome. Archaeological 
surveys around the lake have uncovered the remains of many break- 
waters, anchorages, harbours, storage pools and the like from the 
Roman period, not to mention the famous “Galilean boat."9? These 


various estimates, based on current archaeological evidence. 

58 For an excellent account, see G. Hammel, Poverty and Charity in Roman 
Palestine, First Three Centuries C.E. (Berkley: University of California Press, 
1990) esp. chap. 3, “Causes of Poverty: Physical Environment and Human Labor,” 
94-141; also Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions of his Day, 51-72. 

59  Freyne, Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian, 173-74. 

60 See the publications of M. Nun, Ancient Anchorages and Harbours around 
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finds corroborate in a general way the literary evidence. The fact that 
Jesus recruited his first followers from those who were engaged in 
such commercial activity shows that he did not address himself only to 
the peasant farmers in the villages, something that needs to be borne in 
mind in evaluating his strategies and intentions. It is surely significant 
that in leaving their nets and families the first followers of Jesus were 
actually rejecting the values of the market economy as these operated 
in Galilee and were commended for doing so. 

Archaeological analysis has also confirmed that Galilee had its own 
indigenous pottery industry, located at Kefar Hanania which was 
ideally placed on the border between upper and lower Galilee. The 
quality of the ware from this centre was recognized in the Rabbinic 
literature. Modern scientific analysis has been able to determine that 
this manufacturing centre provided the common kitchen wares for 
Galilee, including Sepphoris, as well as having a considerable export 
trade to the Golan, the Decapolis and Phoenician cities from the early 
Roman to the Byzantine period.®! Stone jars on the other hand were 
produced at another centre in lower Galilee, Shihin, which has been 
identified with a site adjacent to Sepphoris.9? This pattern of consider- 
able specialization at various centres based on the locally available raw 
material or produce (as in the case of the fish industry) confirms the 
impression that market conditions rather than purely local needs were 
operative in Galilee and that many Galileans, not just the inhabitants of 
the two main Herodian centres, had adapted to the changes. 

The coincidence of the rise of the Jesus movement with the 
emergence of Sepphoris and Tiberias as major indicators of a market 
economy in Galilee is highly suggestive in terms of a suitable matrix 
for that ministry. The clash of values that existed between the two 


the Sea of Galilee (Kibbutz Ein Gev: Kinnereth Sailing, 1988), and The Sea of 
Galilee and its Fishermen, (Kibbutz Ein Gev: Kinnereth Sailing, 1989). On the 
excavations at Bethsaida, see R. Arav's excavation reports in /EJ 41 (1991) 184- 
85, and 42 (1992) 252-54; S. Wachsmann, “The Galilee Boat," BARev 14 (1988) 
19-33; idem et al., The Excavation of an Ancient Boat in the Sea of Galilee (Lake 
Kinneret) (‘Atiqot 19; Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities Authority, 1990). 

61 D. Adan Bayewitz, Common Pottery in Roman Galilee; and D. Adan 
Bayewitz and I. Perlman, “The Local Trade of Sepphoris in the Roman Period,” 
IEJ 40 (1990) 153-72. 

62 J. Strange, “Six Campaigns at Sepphoris: The University of South Florida 
Excavations 1983—1989,” in Levine (ed.), The Galilee in Late Antiquity, 339-56, 
esp. 351-52 on the site of ancient Shihin. 
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systems and the competing world views that they enshrined provide a 
unique vantage point for evaluating the career of Jesus, especially in 
view of what would seem to have been a studied avoidance of the two 
centres which enshrined the new system. Before attempting a sketch of 
how such a vantage point might be more fully exploited, however, we 
must first discuss the second element in Carney's model for economic 
change, namely, money. 


Monetization 


Carney defines money as "any type of object that has generalised 
value allowing for goods and services.’ It is vital for the develop- 
ment of the market economy since it functions as a legitimate and 
recognized store of value which permits the retention, export and 
diversification of goods on a much wider scale than would otherwise 
be possible. The introduction of money as a medium of exchange 
instead of barter (the exchange of items on a narrow, inter-clan basis) 
and trading (the exchange of goods between two different economies) 
was the catalyst for far-reaching social changes by making possible the 
generation of wealth by production of goods to meet needs, and its 
long-term preservation in the non-perishable form of coinage. This in 
turn could be used at an appropriate time to purchase other goods and 
services as required. Such developments obviously benefited those 
who owned the wealth generating resources and could protect their 
income against thieves if required. Inevitably also there were major 
shifts in values as the wealthy were in a position to increase their status 
through the acquisition of luxury goods, often in an alienating fashion 
that radically changed the ways in which people interacted in home, 
village and region. 

Money as a medium of exchange had been in operation in Palestine 
at least from the Persian period. Succeeding overlords, Ptolemaic, 
Seleucid and Hasmonean had struck their own coins, partly for 
personal propaganda reasons but also to facilitate intra- as well as 
inter-regional exchange. While the ban on human representation may 
have inhibited somewhat the former aspect, Jews, like other peoples, 
certainly availed of the trading possibilities that money offered. In 
addition cities such as Tyre, Ptolemais and Scythopolis struck their 
own coins in the hellenistic age and these were current in Palestine 
also. The large Jewish Diaspora in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia 


63 Carney, The Shape of the Past, 142-44. 
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Minor and the Western Mediterranean cities meant that there was 
bound to be a steady flow of goods and people to and from the 
homeland. Imported fine ware does not appear in Galilee until the late 
Roman period,® but this does not mean that the demand for products 
from the land and the possibilities of making a large income were not 
availed of much earlier. The case of John of Gischala who charged 
exorbitant prices for oil from his native place from fellow-Jews in 
Caesarea was scarcely an isolated incident of Jewish entrepreneurial 
skill, despite Josephus' use of the incident in order to vilify his arch- 
rival (Life 13 $74). 

As the national cult-centre the Jerusalem temple was undoubtedly a 
source of foreign revenue for the Palestinian economy generally with 
the various rituals of pilgrimage, offerings and festivals, all requiring 
service from caravaneers, innkeepers, and money changers. In 
particular the half-shekel offering which every adult male Jew was 
expected to pay annually for the upkeep of the temple meant a steady 
inflow to Palestine of the much sought after Tyrian coinage. No 
greater tribute could be paid to the stability of this currency than the 
fact that despite bearing the image of Melkart/Heracles it was describ- 
ed as the “coin of the sanctuary” according to later Halachic decree.55 
Undoubtedly, Jerusalem profited most directly from this sourse of 
revenue. However, given the difficulties of overland travel many 
Galilean centres must also have profited from those traveling along the 
more important routes, especially those from the east who would 
require shelter and sustenance on their journey. 

The internal monetary situation in Antipas' Galilee must also be 
explored, even when coin finds cannot tell the whole story of trading 
patterns, as Adan-Bayewitz notes.66 Not enough is known about the 
numbers of coins minted at various centres to be able to draw certain 
conclusions about trading patterns as a result of the coin finds at 
different sites that archaeology has unearthed. Since coins are an 
extremely portable item, and since in the ancient world in particular 


64 бее the discussion of D. F. Groh of the fine ware finds in the various 
reports of excavations in Upper Galilee by the Meiron Excavation team; also E. 
Meyers, J. Strange, and D. Groh, “The Meiron Excavation Project: Archeological 
Survey in Galilee and Golan, 1976,” BASOR 230 (1976) 1-24, esp. 10-16 on 
dating the fine ware. 

65 A. Ben-David, Jerusalem und Tyros. Ein Beitrag zur Paldstinensischen 
Miinz- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Basel: Kyklos-Verlag, 1969) esp. 5-9. 

66  Adan-Bayewitz, Common Pottery in Roman Galilee, 247-48. 
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they remained in circulation for a long time after their issue, we 
cannot determine their intermediate usage but only their point of 
origin and final deposit. Despite these reservations some things can 
definitely be asserted about the monetary situation in Galilee that are 
relevant to the present discussion. Neither Tiberias nor Sepphoris 
struck their own coins until much later, thus indicating their inferior 
status in comparison with other nearby cities that were “free and 
autonomous." 67 They both functioned within the overall constraints of 
the provincial economy, thus underlining their retainer status already 
discussed. This does not mean that they played an insignificant role 
locally, however. The rivalry with regard to the royal bank as well as 
the debt registers already alluded to shows just how important their 
position was in terms of the internal fiscal situation of Galilee. 

It must be remembered that Antipas himself operated under 
constraints in terms of his fiscal policy. Not even Herod the Great was 
allowed to strike silver coins, presumably because of the greater 
financial independence this would have given him. Only three strikings 
of Antipas' coinage can so far be documented: one for the year 19/20 
C.E., another for 28/29 С.Е. and a third for 38/39 С.Е. АП three 
strikings were minted at Tiberias, bear his name as ethnarch and are of 
a large denomination (c. 16 grammes). They have no human or animal 
representation (unlike the palace at Tiberias; Life 12 $65), but have 
various decorations of a palm branch or a reed, a wreath and on the 
final striking a bundle of dates as well. These latter also have the 
inscription: “To Gaius Caesar Germanicus"—ironically, in view of the 
fact that it was this emperor who deposed him in that very уеаг.68 One 
can detect in these coins then somebody who is caught between the 
religious conservatism of his largely Jewish population and his 
subordination to imperial fiscal policy. Nevertheless, within these 
constraints the production of a local coinage was undoubtedly intended 
to boost the internal economy in line with the development of the two 
market/administrative centres in lower Galilee. 

In view of these signs of the development of the internal market 
under Antipas it is striking but not altogether surprising that Tyrian 
coins seem to have had the widest currency in Galilee, based on the 


67 Y. Meshorer, City Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis in the Roman 
Period (Jerusalem: The Israel Museum, 1985). Sepphoris struck its first city coin in 
67 C.E. under Nero and Tiberias in 100 C.E. under Trajan. 

68 бее Rappaport, “Numismatics,” (in n. 20 above); Theissen, The Gospels in 
Context, 28-37. 
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archaeological finds. The evidence for Upper Galilee seems definitive 
and is in line with what we might expect in light of the literary sources 
already mentioned. Apart from Hasmonean coins which were of 
smaller denomination than the Tyrian didrachma and therefore 
presumably used for small transactions on a local base, coins from 
Tyre represent the largest percentage of all coins found at Meiron 
(4.7% compared with 1.9% of Herodian—mainly of Herod the 
Great—for the same site). А similar percentage is reported for other 
Upper Galilean sites—Kh Shema (3.5) and Gush Halav (4.5). Even 
more surprising is the fact that a similar percentage of Tyrian coins 
(4.5) is reported for Sepphoris as compared with only 0.5 Herodian 
coins for the same site.9? While this figure is based on earlier 
excavations and does not take account of the recent and ongoing digs at 
this site, it is nonetheless interesting. It could be seen to confirm our 
suggestion concerning the subordinate role of Sepphoris within the 
total economy or the northern region, despite its pre-eminence 
internally in Galilee. Confirmation of this situation would appear to be 
the fact that very few coins from Tiberias have been found in the 
Upper Galilean sites. By contrast Tyrian coins predominate in hoards 
found in Lower Galilee. Thus in the Migdal hoard of coins dating from 
Titus to Elagabulus, 74 of a total of 188 bronze coins were from Tyre. 
This has been explained by the fact that the mint at Tyre produced 
many more coins than those from other competing тіпіѕ.70 Even more 
significant perhaps, in view of the latest date (52/53 C.E.) is the Isfija- 
hoard of almost 5000 Tyrian silver coins of various denominations 
found in 1960 in the Carmel range. Several theories as to the signifi- 
cance of such a large find have been suggested, none very convin- 
сіпр.7! Whatever the circumstances of their acquisition and hiding, 
what is clear is that they indicate the continued dominance of Tyre as 
the major trading centre for the whole of Galilee, despite the develop- 
ment of Caesarea to the south as a possible rival port, thus underlining 
Galilee's relative independence in regional terms. 

The Synoptic Gospels in their different ways testify to the fact that 
money was widely used in everyday transactions, even by the poor.72 


69 Hanson, Tyrian Influence, 51-54; Raynor and Meshorer, The Coins of 
Ancient Meiron, 83-85. 

70 p. Вагар, “Tyrian Currency in Galilee,” INJ 6-7 (1982-83) 7-13. 

11 Ben-David, Jerusalem und Tyros, 33-36. 

72 М. Goodman (State and Society in Roman Galilee, A.D. 132-212 [Totowa: 
Rowman and Allanheld, 1983] 57), drawing on the Rabbinic writings for the most 
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However, Jesus' own attitude would appear to have been one of 
suspicion, if not downright hostility. The practice of hoarding is 
described as futile; the disciples ar not to rely on money in their travels 
and the tables of the money-changers were overturned. We can 
enquire about the reasons for this attitude in view of the fact that Jesus 
and his followers accept the reality of money. But this question brings 
us finally to the third element in our model. 


Institutions and Values 


Carney insists that for rapid change to occur from a redistributive to 
a full blown market economy value changes had to take place which 
would affect the existing institutions and give rise to new ones—values 
to do with kinship and family, entrepreneurship and status mainten- 
ance, the determinants of honor and shame, those two pivotal Mediter- 
ranean values.?? Such changes in Galilee would seem to run directly 
counter to the prevailing Jewish value-system which was enshrined in 
the dictum “everyman under his own vine or fig tree" (1 Kgs 5:5; Mic 
4:4; Zech 3:10; 1 Macc 14:10). This ideal was itself based on the 
underlying Pentateuchal ideal for Israel which had been enshrined in 
legal enactments, religious and secular in the various law codes. The 
existence of such enactments and the repeated prophetic critique shows 
that this ideal was far from realized in practice. The rise of the 
monarchy already introduced into Israel values with regard to land 
and property that ran counter to those operative within the tribal ethos 
of the amphictyony, as the episode of Naboth's vineyard (1 Kings 21) 
so graphically illustrates.74 So strong was the outcry against such 
injustice that both Isaiah and Micah condemn the purchase of land even 
by lawful means (Isa 5:8; Mic 2:2). In the Persian period this problem 
of the powerful acquiring land at the expense of helpless peasants had 
reached epidemic proportions and Nehemiah roundly condemned it, 
instituting a land reform (Neh 5:1-11). In view of the land policies of 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids which they inherited, it would be too 
simplistic to suggest that the Hasmoneans reverted to earlier ideals in 
the conquered territories, including Galilee, despite the idealized tones 
of 1 Maccabees 14. Nevertheless, the fact that such an ideal that was 


part and with reference to the second century, declares that Galilee “was a monetary 
economy and there is no trace whatsoever of barter in the sources." 

73 Carey, The Shape of the Past, 149-52. 

7^ See e.g. the analysis of N. K. Gottwald, The Tribes of Yahweh 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 1979) 367-71, 698-99. 
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rooted in past memories could resurface as late as the first century 
B.C.E. shows that insofar as a new, native ruling class sought to control 
existing institutions associated with the temple and the land, some such 
ideals had to be propagated, even if they were not always put into 
practice. 

The relationship between temple and land found expression in the 
various tithing laws by which Israel acknowledged at its central 
sanctuary that it was a tenant in Yahweh's land. The Sabbath and 
Jubilee year institutions were intended as radical reminders of this 
belief that the land belonged exclusively to Yahweh (Lev 25:23). The 
strong social element in the regulations concerning both (remission of 
debt, release of slaves and prisoners) was intended to emphasize that all 
the chosen people should benefit from the promised land. Even if the 
evidence seems to suggest that during the Second Temple period at 
least these stipulations were not observed, the very fact that they are 
described in the literature of the period indicates that they were never 
abandoned entirely. Indeed the prosbul regulation which was intended 
to get around the prescription concerning the release of debt, shows a 
desire to honour the idea of the Jubilee while at the same time 
acknowledging its impracticality within a market economy which 
required a constant availability of money in order to operate. As a 
result both the Jubilee and Sabbath years were transferred to the 
eschatological future in such groups as Qumran and Early Christian- 
ity, thus remaining as ideal values to be aspired їо.75 Thus the tension 
between the social values represented by the older religious ideals and 
those that were proper to the entrepreneurial world of the market 
economy was maintained, even when the guardians of the former, the 
Jerusalem priestly elite and their retainers, had adopted many of the 
attitudes of the latter. It was this ambivalence that caused the political 
rebellion against Rome to be turned into a full scale social revolution, 
when in 66 C.E. the country peasants of Judea joined with the lesser 
clergy in Jerusalem in ousting those who had lived the double standard 
and helped in establishing an egalitarian alternative (J.W. 2.12.6 §242- 
247; 4.3.6 §147-148).76 

According to Carney the institution that is central to the redistrib- 
utive system but wholly unsuited to the market economy is the family. 
It operates on and is held together by values that are not suited to the 


75 Fiensy, The Social History of Palestine, 1-21. 
76 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 187-94, 207-24. 
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needs of a market situation. The specialized skills required are not 
necessarily available within the family unit. Its bonding is for reasons 
other than the maximization of profits from the available resources. 
Hence decisions that might be necessary for economic success are 
never taken, thus leading to stagnation in the economy. Accordingly 
the market worked in favour of the privilege of the few rather than for 
the advantage of the many, since maintenance of status became a 
primary concern for those who controlled the resources, provided 
they could obtain sufficient from their property to live the life of 
luxury which the powerful regarded as their right. There was no 
incentive or motivation to improve the lot of the peasants or lower 
classes. Thus the market economy, far from bringing about an 
improved situation, was highly exploitative and created an obvious rift 
between the ruling elite and the vast majority of the population, a rift 
that in a system based on kinship could be disguised more easily, 
through the shared acceptance of other, non-economic values. In the 
Galilean context the sharp critique by both John and Jesus of the 
Herodian court style shows how quickly this change of values had been 
perceived there also. 

As the peasantry came under increased pressure to maintain the 
opulence of their rulers the hostility towards centres such as Sepphoris 
and Tiberias inevitably surfaced. Even though these centres provided 
market outlets for the produce of the land as well as the manufactured 
goods from such centres as Kefar Hanania and Shihin they could not 
disguise for long their exploitative nature. Josephus' Life documents 
the sense of alienation and betrayal that the Galilean peasants felt 
towards both centres." This cannot just have been a matter of the non- 
participation of Sepphorisin the revolt, since Tiberias also experienced 
the wrath of Galilean country people even though it had revolted and 
the leader of its city council was Jesus son of Sapphias, whom Josephus 
describes as a revolutionary (Life 12-17 $66-88). The hostility then 
must have had its roots in the earlier period and the only plausible 
suggestion is that by their very style and nature these cities represented 
an alien and alienating ethos as far as Galilean peasant Jews were 
concerned that was the direct result of their role within the Herodian 
administration. Those whom Josephus describes as the destitute class 
(in Tiberias) were the most hostile to the Herodian presence but some 


77 S. Freyne, “The Galileans in the Light of Josephus’ Vita," NTS 26 (1980) 
397-413, esp. 400-402. 
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Galileans also joined in the sack of Herod’s palace, an act of defiance 
that was prompted by both social and religious motives. Yet the 
Galileans from the countryside whom Josephus portrays as his loyal 
supporters throughout the work are equally bent on the destruction of 
Sepphoris (Life 8 $30; 67 8373-380). Other acts of violence against the 
wife of an Herodian official occurred at Dabaritta on the borders of 
Galilee as she crossed the Great Plain travelling in state and protected 
by cavalry (Life 26 $126; J.W. 2.21.3 $595-596). Such incidents are 
scarcely random, but are part of a pattern that recalls the distance from 
the Herodian house that was expressed in the Jesus tradition also. 

Repeatedly in Life Josephus appeals to the value of ӧрофића, kin- 
ship, as a way of maintaining harmony among the various factions in 
Galilee. Justus of Tiberias is charged with violating these bonds by acts 
of violence on the Galileans (Life 62 $320) and Sepphoris is blamed 
for its refusal to support the temple “which is common to us all" (Life 
65 $348) when it was in danger. Such appeals highlight the ambivalent 
situation that Josephus found himself in as governor of Galilee. As a 
wealthy Jerusalem landowner he undoubtedly shared the economic 
values of the wealthy Galileans, such as John of Gischala and Justus. 
Yet these resented his appointment as governor in their own territory. 
In this situation Josephus needed the support of the peasants and played 
on their loyalty to Jerusalem and their hostility towards the aristocratic 
elites within the region.?? At the same time he had no desire to foment 
a full scale social revolution against those elites, such as occurred in 
Jerusalem, as was noted earlier. The fact that Josephus was able to 
maintain his position successfully prior to the Roman advance speaks 
volumes for the strength of the peasants' religious convictions and 
their loyalty to the Jerusalem cult-centre. 

Such was the state of competing values and loyalties in Galilee at the 
outbreak of the first revolt. It was not a new situation then, nor had it 
emerged overnight. We must surmise that some thirty years earlier 
this situation was beginning to emerge, as both Sepphoris in its 
refurbished state and Tiberias were both recent establishments. What 
was new about them was that they both introduced into the heart of 
lower Galilee in a relatively short space of time people whose values 
clashed directly with those on which the Jewish peasants' lives 
operated. It was not a question of encountering these values for the 
first time, but now they had received institutional presence in their 


78  Freyne, “Urban-Rural Relations," 88-90. 
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very midst and often in the person of fellow Jews. It was this complex 
of factors that generated the tensions which surface so clearly thirty 
years later. Once it is acknowledged that social factors have a decisive 
role in the emergence of new religious movements, even charismatic 
ones such as the Jesus movement undoubtedly was, then it is easy to 
recognize in the circumstances we have been describing the kind of 
environment that could have called forth the social protest that Jesus 
mounted in terms of an alternative, even utopian lifestyle. 

The situation of a rapid change of basic values symbolized in the two 
new foundations would help to explain not just the values, but the 
strategy of Jesus, as we have seen it surface at various points in this 
paper. Both Sepphoris and Tiberias were avoided because the Jesus 
movement shared the alienation of the peasants towards those centres, 
yet the lesser officials in the villages were positively welcomed to the 
horror of those who would exclude such figures on the basis of temple- 
based purity observances, who themselves may have been based in the 
Herodian centres. Thus the Jesus movement was not just another 
protest movement, venting its anger on the elites. Neither did it 
espouse the kind of social and personal withdrawal that was associated 
with various forms of Cynicism which have recently found favour as 
the most suitable analogue in some contemporary studies of Jesus.79 
Rather it proposed an alternative way of life that adopted and adapted 
the kinship and familial values which were being eroded in the larger 
culture represented by Antipas' foundations. It sought to give these 
expression in a new community that drew on the prophetic motifs of 
the restoration of Israel, but without the need to replicate the past 
structures in all their detail. Family feuds must have occurred as the 
direct result of the social changes taking place and the ever-decreasing 
patrimony to be shared out, so that the divisions which Jesus predicted 
his message would generate actually pre-dated his advent. The 
invitation to join an alternative family must have resonated with some 
of the least of those who had become alienated in the prevailing social 
upheavals which were eroding the traditional stability of the peasant 
way of life. 

The proposal is that the Jesus movement is best understood as 
offering another set of values in addition to the two competing ones 


79 В. Mack, A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1988) 53-77; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 72-79, 287-92, 332-52; F. 
G. Downing, Cynics and Christian Origins (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1992) 143- 
68. 
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which we have seen within the social world of Antipas' Galilee. Insofar 
as it might be expected to have had a widespread appeal in that partic- 
ular setting it was potentially threatening to both. The very radical 
nature of its social programme was a challenge to the values that the 
Herodian market economy espoused, and the revision of the traditional 
religious categories of temple, torah and land which it called for would 
have undermined the centrality of Jerusalem and the unqualified 
loyalty that it was able to foster among its rural supporters.3? The fact 
that in the end it proved more threatening to the latter than to the 
former is perhaps indicative of the reserve with which the Galilean 
peasantry viewed its radical social agenda, despite their sense of 
alienation from the dominant system and the seeming inability or 
unwillingness of the cult-based system to halt the drift towards penury. 
The wandering charismatic/healer/holy man, Jesus, may well have 
fulfilled a definite social need in the Galilean villages. Yet in a climate 
in which people clung precariously to some things though all was in 
danger of being lost, the call to freely abandon all would appear to 
have been too demanding and too utopian. That same message propa- 
gated by the tradents of the Q tradition, albeit adapted in the light of 
new experiences, would appear to have still been equally unattractive 
to the fishermen and farmers of Capernaum, Bethsaida and Corazain 
some decades later.®! If Josephus is to be trusted they found it less 
disruptive to support Jerusalem and its temple while venting their 
anger against the Herodian centres than to follow the millennial dream. 
Thus when he took over as governor there in 66, the two systems, 
Herodian and theocratic, were still firmly in place. Despite Jesus' 
obvious appeal to the village people in terms of social healer and 
teacher, for many the old was still better, even when the radically new 
beckoned. It was only in the second century and afterwards that Jews 
living in Galilee were prepared to listen to another, very different 
utopian system, that fashioned by the Rabbis in the Mishnah, as a 
practical way of life. Then, however, much had changed for all who 
adhered to the theocratic ideal, north and south, not least the 
destruction of its symbolic centre in Jerusalem. 


80 Freyne, Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels, 219-68. 

81 бее J. S. Kloppenborg, “Literary Convention, Self-Evidence and the Social 
History of the Q People," in J. S. Kloppenborg and L. E. Vaage (eds.), Early 
Christianity, Q and Jesus (Semeia 55; Atlanta: Scholars, 1992) 77-102. 
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JESUS AND THE USE OF GREEK IN GALILEE 


Stanley E. Porter 


Despite repeated efforts to establish the point in this century, it is 
still not commonly recognized how strong the probability—even 
likelihood—is that Jesus had sufficient linguistic competence in Greek 
to converse in that language during his itinerant ministry. It is this 
thesis that I wish to establish in this paper. One of the reasons for lack 
of acceptance of this position is that the question of Jesus' use of Greek 
is tangled up in the larger question regarding what languages were in 
use in Palestine during the first century A.D.! The question of the 
languages spoken in Palestine in the first century has provoked 
discussion since at least the time of Erasmus, and comprises a 
"complex, and at times amusing, history of research.'? 


I. THE POSSIBLE LANGUAGES OF JESUS: 
ARAMAIC, HEBREW AND GREEK 


The three principal contenders for languages of Jesus are, of 
course, Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek? Although the evidence is not as 


1 A related topic of comparable significance is the nature of the Greek of the 
New Testament. Since the first useful studies of Semitic influence on the New 
Testament published in the mid-seventeenth century, there has not been a lack of 
interest in this subject, although the issues involved are diverse and not easily 
defined. The proposals have ranged from positing a pure koine derived directly 
from Attic Greek to a heavily Semitized translation Greek, and all points in 
between. Many scholars are apparently even less aware of this discussion than they 
are of the one with which this paper is concerned. For a summary of the history of 
discussion, as well as classic statements of the major positions in this century, see 
5. E. Porter (ed.), The Language of the New Testament: Classic Essays (ISNTSup 
60; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991). 

2 М. Silva, "Semantic Change and Semitic Influence in the Greek Bible: With 
a Study of the Semantic Field of ‘Mind’” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Manchester, 
1972) 3. 

3 The following summary and assessment of the evidence for the use of 
Aramaic, Hebrew and Greek is directly dependent upon S. E. Porter, Verbal Aspect 
in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood (Studies in 
Biblical Greek 1; New York: Lang, 1989) 111-17 esp. 112-13; and idem, 
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strong as some would contend, it has long been agreed by most 
scholars that Aramaic was probably the predominant language of the 
indigenous Jewish population of Palestine and almost certainly one of 
the languages, if not the primary language, of Jesus.* Dalman's 
conclusion—that though Jesus may have known Hebrew, and probably 
spoke Greek (N.B.), he certainly taught in Aramaic—has held sway 
with a majority of scholars.» This Aramaic hypothesis rests securely 
upon the fact that, though Greek was the lingua franca of the Graeco- 
Roman world, in Palestine it never fully replaced Aramaic, an 
important Semitic language used by the Jewish population in Palestine 
after the Exile. The widespread use of Aramaic is substantiated, 
according to this hypothesis, not only by the Aramaic portions of the 
biblical writings of Daniel and Ezra and by noncanonical / Enoch, but 
by a large amount of inscriptional, ossuary, epistolary, papyrological 
and literary evidence, especially now from Qumran but also from the 
other Judean Desert sites (e.g. Murabba'at, Masada and Nahal Hever). 
Although it was once thought by some scholars that Aramaic had 
entered a period of decline in the two centuries on either side of Jesus' 
birth,$ in the last fifty years or so many important discoveries 


"Introduction: The Greek of the New Testament as a Disputed Area of Research," 
in Porter (ed.), Language of the New Testament, 11-38 esp. 22-25. See also G. H. 
R. Horsley, NewDocs 5 (1989) 19-26. Latin is not dealt with here, since it is not 
seriously considered as a language of Jesus by recent scholars (earlier ones do 
discuss it), although it was used by some Romans resident in Palestine, especially 
government officials. See John 19:20, where the title placed over Jesus on the cross 
is reported as being written in Latin, Greek and Hebrew or Aramaic. 

^ бее F. Büchsel, “Die griechische Sprache der Juden in der Zeit der 
Septuaginta und des NT," ZAW 60 (1944) 133-42. 

5 G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua: Studies in the Gospels (trans. P. P. Levertoff; 
London: SPCK, 1929) 1-37; see also P. Lapide, “Insights from Qumran into the 
Languages of Jesus," RevQ 8 (1975) 483-86; M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to 
the Gospels and Acts (3rd ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967) 16 n. 1, cf. 47-49; 
J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Languages of Palestine in the First Century A.D.,” in Porter 
(ed.), Language of the New Testament, 126-62 (the latest corrected version of an 
article that originally appeared in CBQ 32 [1970] 501-31); idem, *Did Jesus Speak 
Greek?" BARev 18.5 (1992) 58-77 (a popular form of the above); M. Wise, 
"Languages of Palestine," in J. B. Green and S. McKnight (eds.), Dictionary of 
Jesus and the Gospels (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1992) 434-44; G. 
Mussies, "Languages (Greek)," ABD 4 (1992) 195-203; and L. L. Grabbe, 
Judaism from Cyrus to Hadrian (2 vols., Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) esp. 1.156- 
58 on language. 

6 Ер. №. Е. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (rev. ed., Baltimore: 
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confirmed the significant place of the Aramaic language,? although 
there is still some debate regarding the dialect of Aramaic that was 
spoken.’ While it is likely that Jesus’ primary language was Aramaic, 
this position is argued primarily by logical and historical inference,’ 
since Jesus is not recorded as using Aramaic apart from several odd 
quotations (e.g. Mark 5:41;10 7:34; 15:34 = Matt 27:46; where he is 
quoted as uttering complete clauses).!! Also, the majority of documen- 
tary evidence is of a literary quality, some quite late, while the 
inscriptional evidence, some of which could point to use of Hebrew, is 
limited mostly to proper names.!? Nevertheless, this theory has many 


Penguin, 1960) 201-202. 

7 For surveys of the evidence, see esp. J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harrington, 
A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978); 
Fitzmyer, “Languages of Palestine," 147-58; idem, “The Contribution of Qumran 
Aramaic to the Study of the New Testament," NTS 20 (1973-74) 383-407; K. 
Beyer, Die Aramdische Texte vom Toten Meer (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1984); E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ (3 vols., rev. G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Black; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1973-86) 2.23-26; and E. M. Meyers and J. F. Strange, Archaeology, the 
Rabbis and Early Christianity (London: SCM, 1981) 73-78. 

8 For the two sides of this debate, see E. Y. Kutscher, “The Language of the 
Genesis Apocryphon—A Preliminary Study," in Z. Ben-Hayyin et al. (eds.), 
Hebrew and Aramaic Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1977) esp. 9, 12-16; P. Kahle, 
"Das palástinische Pentateuchtargum und das zur Zeit Jesu gesprochene 
Aramüisch," ZNW 49 (1958) 100-115; idem, The Cairo Geniza (2nd ed., Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1959) esp. 191-208. For assessment and bibliography, see Fitzmyer, 
"Languages of Palestine," 153-56. 

9 Зоте may be surprised that I refer to the “inference” that Jesus spoke and 
taught in Aramaic. The confirmatory “proof” often marshalled that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic is the several quotations from Aramaic cited in the Gospels. By this 
reasoning it is more plausible to argue that Jesus did most of his teaching in Greek, 
since the Gospels are all Greek documents. In fact, on one occasion when Jesus 
spoke Aramaic (Mark 15:34), he was apparently misunderstood by those standing 
by, possibly implying that they did not understand Aramaic or may not have been 
used to hearing it. And this occurred in Jerusalem, the supposed center of Semitic 
language Judaism. On method in Aramaic studies, see L. D. Hurst, “The Neglected 
Role of Semantics in the Search for the Aramaic Words of Jesus," JSNT 28 (1986) 
63-80. | 

10 This Aramaic phrase may be attested in a Jewish epitaph in Greek from 
Tiberias, unfortunately undated. See NewDocs 1 (1976) 72. 

11 J, Jeremias (New Testament Theology [London: SCM, 1971] 4-6) counts 
26 Aramaic words in all in the Gospels. 

12 As even Fitzmyer recognizes (“Languages of Palestine,” 149). 
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important supporters and almost assuredly will continue to dominate 
scholarly discussion.? 


13 Only a few of the many scholars who argue for this position can be 
mentioned. Besides those noted above, see W. Sanday, “The Language Spoken in 
Palestine at the Time of our Lord," Expositor Series 1, 7 (1878) 81-99; idem, "Did 
Christ Speak Greek?—-A Rejoinder,” Expositor Series 1, 7 (1878) 368-88 (to A. 
Roberts); A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache: Das galilüische Aramdisch in seiner 
Bedeutung für die Erklärung der Reden Jesu und der Evangelien überhaupt 
(Freiburg: Mohr [Siebeck], 1896); J. Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten 
Evangelien (Berlin: Reimer, 1905), although compare the second edition of 1911; 
E. Nestle, Philologica Sacra: Bemerkungen über die Urgestalt der Evangelien und 
Apostelgeschichte (Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1896); G. Dalman, The Words of 
Jesus: Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic 
Language (trans. D. M. Kay; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902); C. C. Torrey, “The 
Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” in D. G. Lyon and С. F. 
Moore (eds.), Studies in the History of Religions (C. H. Toy Festschrift; New 
York: Macmillan, 1912) 269-317; idem, Our Translated Gospels: Some of the 
Evidence (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916); idem, “The Aramaic of the 
Gospels," in Porter (ed.), Language of the New Testament, 98-111 (originally 
published in JBL 61 [1942] 71-85); idem, "Studies in the Aramaic of the First 
Century A.D.," ZAW 65 (1953) 228-47; C. F. Burney, The Poetry of our Lord 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925); P. Joüon, “Quelques aramaismes: Sous-jacent au 
grec des Évangiles," RSR 17 (1927) 210-29; R. O. P. Taylor, *Did Jesus Speak 
Aramaic?" ExpTim 56 (1944-45) 95-97; idem, The Groundwork of the Gospels 
with Some Collected Papers (Oxford: Blackwell, 1946); G. Bardy, La question des 
langues dans l'église ancienne (vol. 1; Paris: Beauchesne, 1948); H. M. Draper, 
“Did Jesus Speak Greek?" ExpTim 67 (1955-56) 317; R. McL. Wilson, “Did Jesus 
Speak Greek?" ExpTim 68 (1956-57) 121-22; M. Black, “The Recovery of the 
Language of Jesus,” NTS 3 (1956-57) 305-13; idem, “Second Thoughts—IX. The 
Semitic Element in the New Testament," ExpTim 77 (1965-66) 20-23; idem, 
“Aramaic Studies and the Language of Jesus,” in Porter (ed.), Language of the 
New Testament, 112-25 (originally published in M. Black and G. Fohrer [eds.], In 
Memoriam Paul Kahle [Berlin: Tópelmann, 1968] 17-28); J. A. Emerton, “Did 
Jesus Speak Hebrew?” JTS 12 (1961) 189-202; J. Barr, “Which Language did 
Jesus Speak?—Some Remarks of a Semitist," BJRL 53 (1970) 9-29; F. 
Zimmermann, The Aramaic Origin of the Four Gospels (New York: Ktav, 1979) 
esp. 3-23; M. Wilcox, “Semitisms in the New Testament," ANRW 2.25.2 (1984) 
979-86; L. Н. Feldman, “How Much Hellenism in Jewish Palestine?" HUCA 57 
(1986) 83-111; G. Schwarz, ‘Und Jesus Sprach' : Untersuchungen zur aramdischen 
Urgestalt der Worte Jesu (2nd ed., Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1987); J. P. Meier, A 
Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, vol. 1: The Roots of the Problem 
and the Person (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1991) esp. 255-68. See also H. 
Ott, “Um die Muttersprache Jesu: Forschungen seit G. Dalman," NovT 9 (1967) 1- 
25. 
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Another group of scholars has maintained, however, that some 
form of Hebrew, whether biblical or Mishnaic, had a far greater 
importance in first-century Palestine than has been fully appreciated. 
Segal proposed that Mishnaic Hebrew, rightly considered by him to be 
the linguistic evolutionary offspring of biblical Hebrew, and much in 
evidence in the rabbinic writings as independent of Aramaic (which 
was thought by Birkeland to be reserved for the upper classes), was a 
prominent Jewish vernacular at all social levels from approximately 
400 B.C. to A.D. 150.14 The Hebrew Judean Desert documents, includ- 
ing those from Qumran (which apparently outnumber those in 
Aramaic), but especially the Hebrew Bar Kokhba letters,!5 have given 
further credence to the theory of vernacular Hebrew.!6 There is some 
ossuary, numismatic and literary (e.g. Ben Sira) evidence as well. 
Although scholars disagree over the exact nature of this Hebrew and its 
extent of use," a number of scholars still consider Mishnaic Hebrew to 
be a probable language of the first century and a possible if not a 
probable language of Jesus.!8 Although Jesus may have known 
sufficient Hebrew to read from Isaiah as recorded in Luke 4:16-30, 


14 М.Н. Segal, *Mishnaic Hebrew and its Relation to Biblical Hebrew and to 
Aramaic,” JQR 20 (1908) 670-700, 734-37; idem, A Grammar of Mishnaic 
Hebrew (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927) 5-19. He is followed in his major 
theories by H. Birkeland, The Language of Jesus (Oslo: Dybwad, 1954). See also 
E. Y. Kutscher, "Hebrew Language: Mishnaic," EncJud 16 (1971) cols. 1592-93; 
idem, A History of the Hebrew Language (ed. R. Kutscher; Leiden: Brill, 1982) 
115-20. 

15 For the evidence, see Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 66-73; Fitzmyer, 
"Languages of Palestine," 158-62. 

16 бее Barr, "Which Language,” 20; cf. R. H. Gundry, “The Language Milieu 
of First-Century Palestine: Its Bearing on the Authenticity of the Gospel Tradition," 
JBL 83 (1964) 405-407. 

17 For example, Birkeland (Language of Jesus) contends that the Hebrew 
spoken of is a dialect of Mishnaic Hebrew predominant at the lower social levels, 
while Lapide (“Insights,” 486-500) proposes that Mishnaic Hebrew was the bridge 
language between Hebrew and Aramaic in the Palestinian diglossic milieu. 

18 Т. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus: Studies of its Form and Content 
(2nd ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1935); J. M. Grintz, “Hebrew 
as the Spoken and Written Language in the Last Days of the Second Temple,” JBL 
79 (1960) 32-47; Emerton, “Did Jesus Speak Hebrew?”; idem, “The Problem of 
Vernacular Hebrew in the First Century A.D. and the Language of Jesus,” JTS 24 
(1973) 1-23; C. Rabin, “Hebrew and Aramaic in the First Century,” in S. Safrai 
and M. Stern (eds.), The Jewish People in the First Century (2 vols., CRINT 1.2; 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1976) 2.1007-39. 
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and Hebrew was probably in use in Palestine in some capacity, perhaps 
by the Jewish leaders or in certain religious rituals, “evidence for 
colloquial Hebrew is not abundant,"!? with a surprisingly small 
number of Hebrew inscriptions in Palestine. 

Finally, a third group of scholars has argued for the predominant 
role of Greek in first-century A.D. Palestine and, consequently, for the 
strong possibility of its use by Jesus. The arguments for this position 
rest firmly on the role of Greek as the lingua franca of the Roman 
Empire, the linguistic and cultural character of lower Galilee during 
the first century, the linguistic fact that the New Testament has been 
transmitted in Greek from its earliest documents, a diversity of epi- 
graphic evidence, significant literary evidence, and several significant 
contexts in the Gospels that give plausibility to this hypothesis. Where- 
as no contemporary scholar I know of would argue that Jesus spoke 
only Greek, a number of scholars have argued in various ways that 
Greek was to varying extents in widespread use by upwards of a 
majority of Jews in the multilingual society of first-century Palestine2° 


19 Fitzmyer, “Languages of Palestine,” 161. 

20 Besides those cited above, such as Dalman, Black, Rabin, Barr, Bardy, 
Birkeland, Emerton, Lapide, Gundry, Meyers and Strange, Fitzmyer, and Meier 
who mention the possibility of at least a trilingual community, see A. Roberts, 
Greek: The Language of Christ and his Apostles (London: Longmans, Green, 
1888) (cf. idem, “That Christ Spoke Greek,” Expositor Series 1, 6 [1877] 81-96, 
161-76, 285-99, 307-83; “That Christ Spoke Greek—A Reply,” Expositor Series 
1, 7 [1878] 278-95 [to W. Sanday]); T. K. Abbott, Essays, Chiefly on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments (London: Longmans, Green, 1891) esp. 
129-82; E. A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar (London: A. & C. Black, 1906); S. W. 
Patterson, “What Language did Jesus Speak?" The Classical Outlook 23 (1946) 65- 
67 (who gives serious consideration to Latin as a language of Jesus); A. W. 
Argyle, “Did Jesus Speak Greek?" ExpTim 67 (1955-56) 92-93, 383; idem, 
“Greek among the Jews of Palestine in New Testament Times," NTS 20 (1973-74) 
87-89; M. Smith, *Aramaic Studies and the Study of the New Testament," JBR 26 
(1958) 304-13; М. Turner, “The Language of Jesus and his Disciples,” in Porter 
(ed.), Language of the New Testament, 174-90 (originally published in N. Turner, 
Grammatical Insights into the New Testament [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1965] 
174-88); idem, "Were the Gospels Written in Greek or Aramaic?" EvQ 21 (1949) 
42-48; idem, “The Unique Character of Biblical Greek," VT 5 (1955) 208-13; 
idem, “The Language of the New Testament,” in M. Black and Н. Н. Rowley 
(eds.), Peake's Commentary on the Bible (London: Nelson, 1962) 659-62; idem, 
“The Literary Character of New Testament Greek,” NTS 20 (1973-74) 107-14; 
idem, “The Quality of the Greek of Luke—Acts,” in J. К. Elliott (ed.), Studies in 
New Testament Language and Text (G. D. Kilpatrick Festschrift; NovTSup 44; 
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and, therefore, may well have been a language of Jesus at least on 
Occasion. 

In considering the strength of this position in more detail, its 
several lines of support will be considered in turn, illustrating the 
strength and integrity of the position on the basis of accumulated 
evidence. This evidence clearly points to the presumption that Jesus’ 
productive bilingual capacity included the ability to speak in Greek. 


II. GREEK AS THE LINGUA FRANCA OF THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 


That Greek was the lingua franca of the Graeco-Roman world and 
the predominant language of the Roman Empire is acknowledged by 
virtually everyone who has considered this issue, although the full 
significance of this factor has not been fully appreciated by all scholars 
of the New Testament.?! The so-called classical period of Greek 


Leiden: Brill, 1976) 387-400; idem, "Biblical Greek: The Peculiar Language of a 
Peculiar People," SE 7, 505-12; idem, Syntax, vol. 3 of J. H. Moulton, A 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1976) esp. 1-10; S. 
Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Life and Manners of Jewish 
Palestine in the II-IV Centuries C.E. (2nd ed., New York: Feldheim, 1965); idem, 
"How Much Greek in Jewish Palestine?" in A. Altmann (ed.), Biblical and Other 
Studies (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963) 123-41; К. Treu, “Die 
Bedeutung des Griechischen für die Juden im rómischen Reich," Kairos 15 (1973) 
123-44; Н. Leclercq, “Note sur le grec néo-testamentaire et la position du grec en 
Palestine au premier siécle," Les études classiques 42 (1974) 243-55; P. Hughes, 
“The Language Spoken by Jesus,” in R. N. Longenecker and M. C. Tenney (eds.), 
New Dimensions in New Testament Study (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974) 127- 
43; M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine 
during the Early Hellenistic Period (London: SCM, 1974); idem, Between Jesus 
and Paul: Studies in the Earliest History of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1983) esp. 1-29; idem, The ‘Hellenization’ of Judaea in the First Century after 
Christ (London: SCM, 1989) esp. 7-18; G. Mussies, “Greek in Palestine and the 
Diaspora,” in Safrai and Stern (eds.), Jewish People, 1040-64; idem, “Greek as the 
Vehicle of Early Christianity," NTS 29 (1983) 356-69; J. M. Ross, “Jesus’s 
Knowledge of Greek," IBS 12 (1990) 41-47; J. W. Voelz, “The Linguistic Milieu 
of the Early Church," CTQ 56 (1992) 81-97. 

21 Hengel (Judaism and Hellenism, 58-64 esp. 61), followed by Meyers and 
Strange (Archaeology, 78), Fitzmyer (“Languages of Palestine,” 134) and others, 
has shown that there were Greek elements in Palestine even before Alexander the 
Great, such as evidence of Greek pottery, instances of Greek architecture and the 
use of Greek names. For a list of Greek names used in Palestine around the New 
Testament period, see Schürer, History, 2.73-74. B. Sass (“Arabs and Greeks in 
Late First Temple Jerusalem," PEQ [January-June 1990] 59-61) claims that he may 
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developed away from the use of a number of independent regional 
languages or dialects,22 which were distinguished by broad phono- 
logical, morphological and lexical differences, toward the ascendance 
of a single dialect, Attic Greek, which formed the basis (along with the 
regularizing influence of literary or official Ionic) of hellenistic 
Greek.23 During the period of Alexander (educated by Aristotle, who 
used a pre-hellenistic form of Greek himself) and the Diadochi, the 
already ascendant regional variety, Attic, due especially to its cultural 
and economic superiority initiated under Philip II of Macedon, began a 
process of regularization and systematization on the basis of the 
interplay of linguistic innovation and tradition.24 As the various 


have identified the earliest Palestinian shards with Greek inscriptions, dating to the 
sixth century B.C. Besides Hengel, for discussion of hellenistic influence on the 
Jews, see J. D. Newsome, Greeks, Romans, Jews: Currents of Culture and Belief 
in the New Testament World (Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1992), 
although he fails to make some of the important linguistic distinctions Hengel does. 

22 See J. Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968) 33-36; cf. A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache 
im Zeitalter des Hellenismus: Beiträge zur Geschichte und Beurteilung der KOINH 
(Strassburg: Trübner, 1901) 162-63. On the changing fortunes of the dialects, see 
C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects: Grammar, Selected Inscriptions, Glossary 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955) 141-72; P. W. Costas, Ап Outline of 
the History of the Greek Language, with Particular Emphasis on the Koine and the 
Subsequent Periods (Chicago: Ukrainian Society of Sciences of America, 1936; 
repr. Chicago: Ares, 1979) 32-40. 

23 On the history of hellenistic Greek, see E. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik (2 vols., Munich: Beck, 1939, 1950) 1.116-31; A. Meillet, Apercu 
d'une histoire de la langue grecque (3rd ed., Paris: Hachette, 1930) 245-54; Costas, 
Outline, 27-71 esp. 41-57; К. Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (2nd ed., 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983) 19-52; J. Humbert, Histoire de la 
langue grecque (Paris: Universitaires, 1972) 115-26; A. López Eire, "Del ático a la 
koiné," Emerita 49 (1981) 377-92; L. R. Palmer, The Greek Language (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1980) 189-90, refuting P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896) 
410-17. 

24 Meillet, Histoire, 24-44, 247-51; Browning, Greek, 30-36; Costas, 
Outline, 58-70. Several of the changes were: stress over pitch, vowel reduction, 
endings of verbs and nouns regularized, final nu used more frequently though often 
assimilated, prepositions that did not go out of use increasingly used with the 
accusative case, particles disappearing, mi verbs replaced by omega forms, sigmatic 
aorists tending to replace non-sigmatic aorists, optative mood virtually 
disappearing, dual number completely eliminated, middle voice reduced, dative case 
eventually disappearing, and periphrasis increasing in frequency, among other 
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propagators (soldiers, merchants, etc.) of Greek moved further from 
their language bases and mingled with those still using other regional 
dialects, the result was a standardization of Greek varieties into a 
*common dialect." As this prestige language spread, startling conse- 
quences of foreigners speaking Greek could have been expected, but 
these appear to have been “reasonably slight,'?5 virtually confined to 
enrichment of the lexicon and local variances in pronunciation.?6 
Hellenistic Greek then held sway as a single essentially sub-dialectless 
variety until the Byzantine and modern periods, when modern Greek 
again developed dialectical distinctives. 

Despite a reasonable consensus on the development of hellenistic 
Greek (in conjunction with the widespread hellenistic cultural 
dissemination that took place under the Diadochi and the Herods, as 
well as the Hasmoneans),? there are still a number of linguistic issues 
that warrant further clarification. For example, frequent disparaging 
comments about hellenistic Greek being bad or sloppy in comparison 
to classical Greek must be ignored. These kinds of comments seem to 
derive from those who fail to understand the following factors: the 
highly literary nature of the classical Greek texts used for comparison, 
even in such a popular author as Aristophanes;?? the lack of direct 


things. 

25 Palmer, Greek Language, 175. 

26 Although Thumb (Sprache, 167-69) identifies five different pronunciation 
areas, he also notes the inflexibility of hellenistic Greek in relation to other 
languages. It has been argued on occasion that the Greek of the Egyptian papyri 
was influenced by various Semitic languages and therefore does not constitute an 
accurate representation of hellenistic Greek. See e.g. L.-Th. Lefort, “Pour une 
grammaire des LXX," Mus 41 (1928) 152-60; J. Vergote, “Grec Biblique,” in L. 
Pirot (ed.), DBSuplIII (Paris: Librairie Letouzey et Ane, 1938) cols. 1353-60; F. 
Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1976, 1981) 1.46-48; idem, “The Language of 
the Non-Literary Greek Papyri," in D. H. Samuel (ed.), Proceedings of the Twelfth 
International Congress of Papyrology (Toronto: Hakkert, 1970) 137-52; idem, 
"The Papyri and the Greek Language," Yale Classical Studies 28 (1985) 157-58. 
S.-T. Teodorsson argues against this, claiming that no other kind of Greek has ever 
been found in Egypt, thus there is no evidence of a previous "pure" Greek, no 
evidence of the creolization process being argued for, and no evidence of this Greek 
being considered as in any way departing from the acceptable norms of hellenistic 
Greek (The Phonology of Ptolemaic Koine [Gothenburg: Acta Universitatis 
Gothoburgensis, 1977] 25-35). 

27 Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 8 and passim. 

28 К. J. Dover, “The Colloquial Stratum in Classical Attic Prose," in G. S. 
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access to the language used in everyday speech by the Attic 
population;29 and the relatively value-free natural development of 
languages, in which they must be evaluated according to their own 
linguistic systems.?? A second issue requiring further exploration is 
the issue of what is called linguistic register, in which a given linguistic 
code or system may be utilized by speakers or writers in various 
contexts to accomplish a variety of purposes.?! Hellenistic Greek had 
its own register system, in which the often vulgar language of papyri 
texts must be distinguished from literary texts such as those of 
Josephus and the Atticistic texts of Plutarch.32 A final issue to consider 
is the role of prestige languages within a multilingual environment.33 


Shrimpton and D. J. McCargar (eds.), Classical Contributions (M. F. McGregor 
Festschrift; Locust Valley: Augustin, 1981) esp. 16. 

29  S.-T. Teodorsson, “Phonological Variation in Classical Attic and the Deve- 
lopment of Koine,” Glotta 57 (1979) esp. 68-71. 

30 бее A. Thumb, “On the Value of Modern Greek for the Study of Ancient 
Greek," Classical Quarterly 8 (1914) 182. As F. Blass says, "the Hellenistic lan- 
guage as a whole is in its own way not less subject to rules nor less systematic than 
Attic" (Grammar of New Testament Greek [trans. H. St. J. Thackeray; 2nd ed., 
London: Macmillan, 1911] 3; cf. H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1909] 21). Cf. R. Hudson, Sociolinguistics (Cambridge Textbooks in 
Linguistics; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980) esp. 30-36. 

31 М. Gregory and S. Carroll, Language and Situation: Language Varieties 
and their Social Contexts (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978) 75-85; M. A. 
К. Halliday, “Register Variation," in Halliday and К. Hasan, “Text and Context: 
Aspects of Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective,” Sophia Linguistica 6 
(1980) 60-75; cf. Hudson, Sociolinguistics, 48-53. 

32 See Porter, Verbal Aspect, esp. 152-54; В. С. Mandilaras, The Verb in the 
Greek Non-Literary Papyri (Athens: Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sciences, 
1973) 45-46; L. Rydbeck, “On the Question of Linguistic Levels and the Place of 
the New Testament in the Contemporary Language Milieu,” in Porter (ed.), 
Language of the New Testament, 191-204 (originally published in L. Rydbeck, 
Fachprosa, vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues Testament: Zur Beurteiling der 
sprachlichen Niveauunterschiede im nachklassischen Griechisch (Uppsala: 
University of Uppsala; Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1967] 186-99). 

33 М. Silva, “Bilingualism and the Character of Palestinian Greek,” in Porter 
(ed.), Language of the New Testament, 206-10 (originally published in Bib 61 
[1980] 198-219); J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, vol. 1 of A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek (3rd ed., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908) 6-8; Vergote, “Grec,” 
cols. 1360-67 esp. 1366-67; Horsley, NewDocs 5 (1989) 23-25. On bilingualism 
in general, see E. Oksaar, “Bilingualism,” Current Trends in Linguistics 9 (1972) 
476-511; H. Baetens Beardsmore, Bilingualism: Basic Principles (2nd ed., 
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Prestige languages are those languages that dominate the political, 
educational and economic forces at play in a language milieu. In 
Palestine, the prestige language was Greek, even if Greek was not the 
first language for a significant number of its ѕреакегѕ.3* This means 
that there would have been cultural, social and especially linguistic 
pressure to learn Greek in order to communicate broadly within the 
social structure. My contention here is that the evidence supports the 
idea that, besides there being a sizable number of first-language Greek 
speakers, there were a large and significant number of bilingual 
Palestinians especially in Galilee who had productive (not merely 
passive) competence in Greek and may even on occasion have 
preferred their acquired language, Greek, to their first language, 
Aramaic. 

It is in the Greek language that the Gospels are written, although it 
has frequently been debated whether the Gospels were originally 
written in Greek and how Semitic the Greek is in which they are 
written.35 It is well beyond the scope of this paper to raise the question 
of whether the Gospels were originally written in a language other 
than Greek, although it is fair to say that the clear scholarly consensus 
is that whether or not Jesus originally spoke in Aramaic (as most 
scholars believe that he did), the Gospels themselves are not literalistic 
translations, even where they purport to record Jesus' words. As Black 
admits regarding the Greek of the Gospels, the ““‘translation’ is not 
literal but literary; in other words, it is doubtful if it can be justly 
described as translation at all in some cases .. . . The Evangelists, that 
is to say, are for the most part writing Greek Gospels, even where they 
are dependent upon sources." ?6 The history of this debate over the 
nature of the Greek of the Gospels is not necessary to pursue here, 
except to note that it is in this language, Greek, that the New Testament 
has been preserved and transmitted. 


Clevedon: Multilingual Matters, 1987) esp. 152-78. This point is not considered by 
many who discuss the question, and its importance is misunderstood by Meier 
(Marginal Jew, 291 n. 21, 294 n. 39). 

34 E. Haugen, “Problems of Bilingualism,” Lingua 2 (1950) 278. 

35 Against the idea that there existed a Jewish-Greek dialect, see Porter, Verbal 
Aspect, 113-17, 141-56; Horsley, NewDocs 5 (1989) 5-40. 

36 Black, Aramaic Approach, 274. He cites two exceptions: the parable of the 
sower (Mark 4:2-9) and the parable of the well-behaved guest (Matt 20:28), 
although here he depends on D. 
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III. THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK IN LOWER GALILEE AND PALESTINE 


a. Geography 

Regarding the influence of Greek in lower Galilee,37 evidence is 
increasing that it was the Palestinian area most heavily influenced by 
Greek language and culture (although these two do not necessarily 
need to be seen together).?? Referred to as the “Galilee of the Gentiles" 


37 On defining the boundaries of Galilee, see Josephus, J.W. 3.3.1 835-40; 
cf. also Ant. 5.1.18 $63; 5.1.22 $86; 5.1.23 $91; 8.5.3 8142; E. M. Meyers, 
“Galilean Regionalism as a Factor in Historical Reconstruction," BASOR 221 
(1976) 93-101; and Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 35-47. A shift may be 
occurring in opinion regarding how isolated upper Galilee was from hellenistic 
influence. See D. Edwards, "First Century Urban/Rural Relations in Lower Galilee: 
Exploring the Archaeological and Literary Evidence," in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of 
Biblical Literature 1988 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 
179-80 and n. 64 with bibliography; idem, “The Socio-Economic and Cultural 
Ethos of the Lower Galilee in the First Century: Implications for the Nascent Jesus 
Movement," in L. I. Levine (ed.), The Galilee in Late Antiquity (New York: Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1992) esp. 70-71. For a less optimistic perspec- 
tive on the hellenistic influences on Galilee, see S. Freyne, Galilee from Alexander 
the Great to Hadrian 323 B.C.E. to 135 C.E.: A Study of Second Temple Judaism 
(Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame, 1980) passim (but cf. p. 139 n. 90), who 
emphasizes the cultural and economic but not the linguistic factors. 

38 Тһе degree of Greek penetration of rural Palestine is discussed in A. H. M. 
Jones, The Greek City: From Alexander to Justinian (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940) 289-95; T. Rajak, Josephus: The Historian and his Society (London: 
Duckworth, 1983) 46-64; T. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1959) 114-16; and Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, 58-106, who corrects Tcherikover. As one indication of 
the pervasive influence of Greek, in Acts 6:1 (cf. 9:29) a distinction is made 
between ‘EM nviotat and ' EBpatot, probably a linguistic distinction made between 
Jews who spoke mainly Greek and those who spoke mainly Aramaic or who also 
spoke Aramaic. Before the third century A.D. these terms were virtually exclusively 
linguistic terms referring to language competence. To distinguish those outside 
Palestine as Greek speakers would not have been necessary (it would have been 
assumed), but apparently there was a significant part of the population that spoke 
mostly Greek, even of those resident in Jerusalem. For the evidence of this, see 
Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2 with notes, 58; idem, Between Jesus and Paul, 
8-9 with notes; idem, ‘Hellenization,’ 7-8 with notes; and idem, The Pre-Christian 
Paul (London: SCM, 1991) 54-55, who estimates that 10-15% of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem spoke Greek as their native language. He follows C. F. D. Moule, “Once 
More, Who were the Hellenists?" ExpTim 70 (1958-59) 100-102; Fitzmyer, 
"Languages of Palestine," 144. This is now further confirmed by C. C. Hill, 
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in Matt 4:15, lower Galilee was a center for trade with the Mediter- 
ranean, the Sea of Galilee and the Decapolis regions. As Hengel points 
out, Galilee was completely surrounded by hellenistic culture, with 
Acco-Ptolemais, Tyre and Sidon in the west and north-west, Panias- 
Caesarea Philippi, Hippos and Gadara in the north-east, east and south- 
east, and Scythopolis and Gaba in the south.?? Besides being connected 
by a number of waterways, there was a road system that utilized a 
series of valleys to interconnect the Galilean region, *? tying together 
such important cities as Sepphoris and Tiberias, as well as tying the 
area to its surrounding regions. As a result, Galilee was a center for 
import and export as well as general trade, resulting in a genuinely 
cosmopolitan flavor.4! 

Jesus was from Nazareth, and spent a sizable portion of his career 
in lower Galilee around the cities of Nazareth, Nain, Cana and 
Capernaum. Although Nazareth was a small village of only 1600 to 
2000 in population, and it relied upon agriculture for its economic 
base (see John 1:46, which might well be supported by what we know 
of the physical remains), it is not legitimate to think of Jesus as 
growing up in linguistic and cultural isolation. Nazareth was situated 
along a branch of and had a position overlooking one of the busiest 
trade routes in ancient Palestine, the Via Maris, which reached from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean. In fact this branch became more 
significant as Sepphoris grew in importance during Roman times.*? 
Capernaum, the village in which Jesus may have had a house (Mark 


Hellenists and Hebrews: Reappraising Division within the Earliest Church 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 22-24; and Н. A. Brehm, “The Meaning of 
'EAXnvie is in Acts in Light of a Diachronic Analysis of 'EXXnvCCew," a paper 
delivered to the Section on Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, 21-23 November 1993. The seven 
men appointed in Acts 6:5 to serve the Greek-speaking constituency all have Greek 


names. 

39 Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 14-15; see also Fitzmyer, “Languages of 
Palestine," 134-35; J. N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? How Much Greek 
could the First Jewish Christians have Known? (NovTSup 19; Leiden: Brill, 1968) 
96-97; Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 90-116. 

40 бее Edwards, “First Century Urban/Rural Relations,” 171. 

^l See]. A. Overman, “Who were the First Urban Christians? Urbanization in 
Galilee in the First Century," in Lull (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1988 
Seminar Papers, 161. 


42 See Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 43, 56-57. 
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2:1),8 though not a walled city according to the latest archaeological 
evidence, served as an important entrance to Gaulanitis (Golan 
Heights), with the means necessary for imposition of taxes and tolls 
(Mark 2:14). With an estimated population of 12,000 to 15,000,*4 the 
village was part of a region that may have been one of the most densely 
populated in the Roman world.45 The evidence from first-century 
construction witnesses to *a community which very likely possessed 
greater financial means that [sic] is often associated with Caper- 
naum.’’46 It was a fishing village, with fishing apparently constituting 
its major source of economic gain. Nearby was Tiberias, a city built by 
Herod Antipas, where there was a population that was probably even 
more bilingual than Jerusalem (see Acts 6:1). 

АП of these factors are consistent with what we know of Jesus' own 
life and that of his followers. Matthew (Matt 9:9; Luke 5:27-28) or 
Levi (Mark 2:13-14), the tax collector in Capernaum, would probably 
have known Greek in order to conduct his duties with the local 
taxpayers and the tetrarch Herod Antipas's officials. Many of his 
disciples were fishermen who worked the Sea of Galilee, including 
Simon Peter, Andrew, James and John. They almost assuredly would 
have needed to conduct in Greek much of their business of selling 
fish.48 It is also worth noting that, of his disciples, Andrew and Philip 
had purely Greek names, and the names of Simon, Bartholomew and 
Thaddaeus may well have derived from Greek or gone easily into 
Greek.4? This information helps to make sense of the scene in John’s 
Gospel at 12:20-22, where Greeks asked of Philip, who was from 
Bethsaida (in Gaulanitis, across from Galilee), to see Jesus. He im- 
mediately went to Andrew, who was also reportedly from Bethsaida 


43 The phrase may refer to Simon's house, but in either case bears witness to 
Jesus’ feeling “at home" in Capernaum. 

44 Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 58. 

45 М. Broshi, “The Population of Western Palestine in the Roman-Byzantine 
Period," BASOR 236 (1979) 3, 5. 

46 Overman, “First Urban Christians,” 162, citing from J. Strange, “Review 
Article: The Capernaum and Herodium Publications,” BASOR 226 (1977) 65-73. 

^7 Schiirer, History, 1.374. 

48 See J. A. L. Lee, “Some Features of the Speech of Jesus in Mark's 
Gospel,” NovT 27 (1985) 1-36 esp. 6. 

^9 Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 16-17; idem, Pre-Christian Paul, 55-56. There is 
some dispute about Simon’s name, since John’s Gospel says that Jesus gave him 
the name Cephas (1:42), whereas Mark (3:16) and Luke (6:14) say that he was 
given the Greek name Peter, a masculine form of the word méTpa. 
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(John 1:44). Jesus’ being a carpenter or craftsman (Mark 6:3), 
economically a middle level vocation, is consistent with the economic 
and cultural climate of the region, in which reciprocal trade was 
widespread.5° As Kee concludes, “This means that for Jesus to have 
conversed with inhabitants of cities in the Galilee, and especially of 
cities of the Decapolis and the Phoenician region, he would have had to 
have known Greek, certainly at the conversational level."5! 


b. Epigraphic and Literary Evidence 

More impressive than what is known even of Galilee for 
establishing the probability that Jesus spoke Greek is the epigraphic 
and literary evidence for the widespread knowledge of Greek 
throughout Palestine including Galilee. It is not possible to discuss all 
of this evidence, and certainly not in the detail it warrants (this must be 
left for specialist publications), but it is useful to cite significant 
findings as a means of establishing a plausible linguistic milieu for 
Jesus' possible use of Greek. The evidence can be usefully catalogued 
in terms of coins, papyri and literary texts, and inscriptions, including 
in the last especially funerary inscriptions.°>2 

Excluding several cities of the Decapolis, where they were minted 
much earlier, coins with Greek inscriptions were minted by the first 
century A.D. in the Galilean city of Tiberias. In Palestine, the minting 
of coins in Greek had begun under the Hasmonean ruler Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.), who issued bilingual coins with Greek and 
Hebrew, as did Mattathias Antigonus, the last Hasmonean king, in 40— 
37 B.C. Under Herodian rule coins were minted exclusively in Greek, 
or in Greek and Latin under Agrippa II (A.D. 50-100). This includes 
those minted by Herod Antipas (4 B.C.—A.D. 39), who ruled Galilee 
during Jesus’ lifetime. That these inscriptions were noticed and not 
Strictly routine is made evident by the fact that during the two Jewish 
revolts (A.D. 66—70 and A.D. 132—35) Greek was not used on coins 


50 See Edwards, “First Century Urban/Rural Relations," 172-76; Meier, 
Marginal Jew, 278-85. 

51 Н. С. Kee, “Early Christianity in the Galilee: Reassessing the Evidence 
from the Gospels,” in Levine (ed.), Galilee in Late Antiquity, 21. 

52 Loan words from Greek found themselves quite frequently into various 
Jewish documents, and Greek personal names were quite often found in Jewish 
writings. Apart from a literary context, it is difficult to know how much use of 
Greek these factors suggest. For a summary of some of the evidence, see Schiirer, 
History, 2.53-54, 73-74; Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine. It is noteworthy 
that this evidence is heaviest in the third and fourth centuries A.D. 
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minted by the rebels. Nevertheless, as the evidence from the Greek Bar 
Kokhba letters indicates (see below), this does not mean that the rebels 
were not able to or did not use Greek.53 To the contrary, their use of 
Hebrew on the coins indicates that they were attempting to make a 
political statement that the populace would understand, not abandoning 
their linguistic ties to Greek. 

Papyri and literary texts further establish the widespread use of 
Greek in Palestine. There have been a number of papyrus texts 
(including a number of fragments) found in Palestine written in Greek 
by Jews.5* The papyri of the Judean Desert include a wide range and 
variety of artifacts, such as commercial transactions, fiduciary notes, 
contracts of marriage, and fragments of philosophical and literary 
texts, among others.55 Two Greek letters between Bar Kokhba and his 
commanders have been found among these.56 In one of these letters 
(both dated to the early second century A.D.), a Simon (?) Bar Kokhba, 
quite possibly the leader of the rebellion himself, writes to a Jonathan 
and a Masabala, stating that éypddn / 8[€ ]' EAnviotl Sià / T [6 ӧрјиёу рў 
єорт/ Alva ' ЕВраєоті / y [pá Јрасда: ([the letter] was written in Greek 
because the desire [?] was not found to write in "Hebrew'57).58 Even 


53 See Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 8 and notes; Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 
122-26. 

54 For literary texts written in Greek in Palestine but not by Jews, see Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism, 83-88. On the Zenon papyri as evidence of correspondence 
in Greek between Egypt and Palestine, see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 7-12 
and passim; Grabbe, Judaism, 1.172. 

55 See, e.g., P. Benoit, J. T. Milik and R. de Vaux, Les grottes de Murabba‘at 
(DJD 2; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) nos. 89-107 (pp. 212-33), 108-12 (pp. 
224-38), 113 (239-40), 114-17 (pp. 240-58), 118-55 (pp. 258-67), 164 (pp. 275- 
77); М. Lewis, The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters: 
Greek Papyri (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1989); B. Lifshitz, "The 
Greek Documents from Nahal Seelim and Nahal Mishmar,” IEJ 11 (1961) 543-62; 
and Y. Yadin, Bar-Kokhba: The Rediscovery of the Legendary Hero of the Last 
Jewish Revolt against Imperial Rome (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971) 
124-39, 172-83. See Schürer, History, 2.78-79; Fitzmyer, "Languages of Pale- 
stine," 141, for summaries. 

56 бее B. Lifshitz, “Papyrus grecs du désert de Juda,” Aeg 42 (1962) 240-56, 
now published as SB 8.9843, 9844. 

57 Оп whether this refers to Aramaic or Hebrew, see Schürer, History, 2.28 n. 
118. 

58 The original transcription by Lifshitz is followed by Fitzmyer, “Languages 
of Palestine," 142, with questions noted on p. 143 n. 1 (in a text full of 
misspellings, the problem with the alpha rather than the eta in ӧррӣ may not be that 
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though these texts date to the early second century A.D., they are still 
useful for indicating the general linguistic climate of Palestine, 
witnessed to further by the discovery of a letter in Greek to a Judas at 
Masada, one of the last survivors of the first revolt, about the mundane 
topic of the supply of vegetables.5»? As Fitzmyer states, “at a time when 
the nationalist fever of the Jews must have been running high the 
leader of the revolt—or someone close to him, if Soumaios is not 
Simeon bar Kosibah—frankly prefers to write in Greek, or at least has 
to write in Greek. He does not find the épud, ‘impulse, desire’, to 
compose the letter égpatoTt."60 The assumption is that the letter’s 
recipients would have been able to read Greek to engage in the menial 
supply tasks asked of them.®! 

So far as Jewish literature is concerned, there is also significant 
evidence of composition being done in Greek in Palestine by Jews for 
Jewish audiences.® For example, the book of Daniel, besides using 
Greek names to refer in 3:5 to three musical instruments (lyre, harp 
and pipes [NIV ]), and being composed in Hebrew and Aramaic, in its 
deuterocanonical form includes additional sections composed in Greek 
(Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Children, Susanna, and 


serious); Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 172; and Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 73 
n. 82. The major difficulty is interpreting T[Óó óp]uáv. G. Howard and J. C. 
Shelton (“The Bar-Kokhba Letters and Palestinian Greek,” JEJ 23 [1973] 101-102) 
have suggested restoring this as‘ Eppâv, but do not give a clear idea of whether the 
neuter article is still to be read. Their understanding is that there were a limited 
number in Bar Kokhba's ranks who wrote Greek. Y. Yadin has a plausible 
translation (he disputes that this letter is from the rebel leader), but it is difficult to 
see how he construes the Greek (Bar-Kokhba, 130, 132, cf. 132-33); similar in 
translation is Wise, “Languages,” 440: “because no one was found to write it in 
‘Hebrew.’” | 

59 бее Mussies, “Greek in Palestine,” 1058, citing the letter from Y. Yadin, 
“The Excavation of Masada— 1963/64: Preliminary Report," IEJ 15 (1965) 110. 
For a summary of the significant use of Greek at Masada, see H. M. Cotton and J. 
Geiger, The Latin and Greek Documents, vol. 2 of Masada, The Y. Yadin 
Excavations 1963-65, Final Reports (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1989) 
esp. 9-10, cited in Hengel, Pre-Christian Paul, 136 n. 259. 

60  Fitzmyer, “Languages of Palestine,” 143. 

61 See E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule: From Pompey to 
Diocletian (SJLA 20; Leiden: Brill, 1976) 452-53. 

62 SeeHengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 23-27; idem, Judaism and Hellenism, 83-102; 
and Schürer, History, 3.370-704 for literature composed in Greek, but not all of it 
composed in Palestine; and 3.705-808 for literature where the language of 
composition is ambiguous. 
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Bel and the Dragon).®3 Similarly, the six additions (107 verses) to 
Esther were composed in Greek and interposed in the Septuagintal 
version of the text.64 Furthermore, two apocryphal books, 1 Esdras 
and 2 Maccabees, are thought likely to have been composed in Greek in 
Palestine. Worth noting as well is the fact that, although 2 Esdras and 
Judith were written in Hebrew, they survive virtually entirely or at 
least in significant part in Greek versions, quite possibly reflecting 
Jewish linguistic priorities for preservation of religious texts. Other 
writings worth mentioning for their probable Greek and Palestinian 
origins are the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, especially the 
Testaments of Judah and Levi.65 A number of the books of the 
Septuagint were probably translated into Greek in Palestine as well, 
including 1 Maccabees, Esther (by one Lysimachus son of Ptolemaeus 
in 114 B.C.; probably in conjunction with the additions made in 
Greek), Chronicles, 2 Esdras (Ezra-Nehemiah), Song of Songs, 
Lamentations and Qoheleth, not to mention the continuing translation 
work of Theodotion and Aquila.66 Even though Jubilees was written in 
Hebrew it appears to have made extensive use of Greek geographical 
literature, requiring advanced knowledge of Greek by its author.67 
Perhaps most striking of all is the finding of the Greek Minor Prophets 
Scroll at Nahal Hever (8HevXIIgr), probably dating from the late first 
century B.C. or possibly the first century A.D.68 

There are a number of other Jewish literary figures known to have 
written in Greek, although it is difficult to determine how many of 
them wrote in Palestine. Two of the most significant for which there is 


63 бее C. A. Evans, Noncanonical Writings and New Testament Interpretation 
(Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992) 14-15. 

64 Evans, Noncanonical Writings, 12. 

65 Seeon this H. D. Slingerland, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A 
Critical History of Research (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975). 

66 Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 101-102; idem, ‘Hellenization,’ 24-25. 

67 Wise, “Languages,” 439. 

68 See B. Lifshitz, “The Greek Documents from the Cave of Horror," IEJ 12 
(1962) 201-207, which includes discussion of a non-biblical Greek papyrus 
fragment; and now E. Tov (ed.), The Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal 
Hever (8HevXIIgr) (DJD 8; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990). A number of Greek 
documents have been found at Qumran as well, including a fragment of the 
apocryphal Letter of Jeremiah and a paraphrase of Exodus (7QILXXEx, 
4QLXXLev2, 4QLXXNum, 4QLXXxDeut, and 7Q2EpistJer) (see Hengel, Pre- 
Christian Paul, 61 and 136 n. 257). 
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information are Justus of Tiberias and Flavius Josephus.9? Justus, the 
author of a history of the Jewish wars against Vespasian, is known only 
through what is said about him by Josephus, his rival, who respected 
his knowledge of Greek, acquired in the Greek educational system in 
Tiberias (Life 9 $34-42; 65 $336-360; cf. also 12 $65; 17 $88; 35 
$175-178; 37 $186; 54 $279; 70 8390-393; 74 $410). Although there 
is some difference of opinion regarding Josephus's ability in Greek, 
from his own statements it seems that, although his pronunciation may 
not have been as good as he would have liked even after living in 
Rome, his grammatical ability was more than sufficient, certainly for 
day to day conversation, if not for highly literary purposes. The 
simple fact is that all of his publications have survived in Greek.79 
Despite Josephus's statements deprecating his oral linguistic skills, he 
also claims to have acted as interpreter for the Roman general Titus 
(J.W. 5.9.2 8360-361). Titus apparently spoke in Greek that was not 
sufficiently well understood by his listeners. Although the ability of 
Titus in Greek is attested by Suetonius (Divus Titus 3), it is not known 
whether the deficiency in this situation was with his listeners or with 
Titus. The urgency on Titus's part to make sure that the Jews 
understood exactly what he was saying may have influenced his desire 
to have Josephus, their kinsman, represent his position to the Jews, 
especially those in Jerusalem.?! 


69 On Josephus, see Rajak, Josephus, esp. 46-64; and S. Mason, Josephus 
and the New Testament (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992). 

70 "There is debate about the sense in which Josephus's Antiquities and Jewish 
War are translations or original compositions in Greek. He claims that they are 
translations (Ant. 1.1.2 $5; 10.10.6 $218; J.W. 1.1.1 $3; see also Ag. Ap. 1.9 
$50). Fitzmyer ("Languages of Palestine," 139) downplays the significance of this 
evidence for Josephus as a Palestinian historian, because he composed his writings 
in Rome. However, Rajak (Josephus, 51; followed by Wise, “Languages,” 440) 
concludes that Josephus's statements about his use of assistants indicates that he 
had never studied Greek formally while in Palestine, and consequently had never 
thought of it as much of an achievement. It must be kept in mind that there is a 
difference between the kind of Greek competence necessary to compose the Jewish 
War and that necessary to carry on conversation or transact business. It seems 
indisputable that Josephus had the latter competence while resident in Palestine. 

71 See Meier, Marginal Jew, 261 and notes; Fitzmyer, “Languages of 
Palestine," 138; and Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 62-65. Sevenster takes note 
of the varying Greek linguistic abilities of the Roman emperors, including the 
excellent Greek of Claudius and the halting Greek of Augustus (Suetonius, Divus 
Claudius 42, Divus Augustus 89), although he does not mention Titus's ability 
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Other Palestinian and/or Jewish authors worth mentioning are the 
anonymous Samaritan historiographer (Pseudo-Eupolemus) (Eusebi- 
us, Praep. Ev. 9.17 and 9.18.2) and the Jewish historian Eupolemus 
(Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 9.26; 9.30-34; 9.39; cf. Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 1.21), and Jason of Cyrene, summarized in 2 Maccabees. The 
Samaritan historiographer probably wrote in Palestine sometime 
between 200 and 165 B.C., Eupolemus sometime after 158/157 B.C., 
and Jason anywhere from soon after the death of Judas Maccabeus to 
significantly later.73 Although the evidence is not strong, Hengel and 
others entertain the possibility that several writers or works usually 
identified with Alexandria may well have had their origins in 
Palestine, including the epic poet Philo, the poet Theodotus, Demetrius 
the Chronographer, the Тобаа Romance (Josephus, Ant. 12.4.1 §154— 
4.11 $236), and perhaps above all the grandson of Ben Sira, who 
translated his grandfather's work from Hebrew into Greek. Hengel 
concludes from these kinds of examples that “it is not so simple to 
distinguish between the *Jewish-Hellenistic' literature of the Diaspora 
and the 'genuine Jewish' literature of Palestine . . . . there were 
connections in all directions, and a constant and lively interchange."74 
That Greek was used not only in the Diaspora but also in Palestine, 
even for composition by Jews of distinctly Jewish literature including 
much religious literature, indicates that Greek was an important and 
widely used language by a sizable portion of the Palestinian Jewish 
population. 

The inscriptional evidence points in the same direction, although 
the quantity of material is simply too large to refer to in anything close 
to comprehensive terms.?5 Nevertheless, there are a number of crucial 
texts that do point to the early and sustained, widespread use of Greek 


referred to by Suetonius. 

72 See Schürer, History, 3.517-21, 528-31; J. H. Charlesworth, The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols., Garden City: Doubleday, 1985) 2.861-82. The 
anonymous Samaritan historiographer (Pseudo-Eupolemus) is, according to most 
recent scholarship, miscited by Eusebius as Eupolemus. 

73 See Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 83-96, esp. 88 and 92 with notes. 
Hengel also notes that the Greek Peripatetic Nicolaus of Damascus wrote his 144 
books of universal history in Jerusalem while at the court of Herod. 

7^ Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 26. 

75 For convenient reference to the variety of material, see Hengel, 
'Hellenization, 64; Fitzmyer, “Languages of Palestine," 135-36 and passim; 
Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 79-84; and Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 
115-38. 
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in Palestine and in particular in Galilee. The reasonable assumption is 
that if these inscriptions were written in Greek they could be read or 
understood by a significant portion of the population, with their wide 
dissemination and various functions indicating that Greek was a prima- 
ry language of communication for widespread and diverse segments of 
the populace. Several texts are fairly early, giving evidence of a long- 
standing and pervasive influence of Greek. Included here are several 
public documents, including an inscription from Joppa, one of the 
oldest Palestinian cities but thoroughly hellenistic since the Ptolemies, 
in honor of Ptolemy IV Philopator after his victory over Antiochus III 
of Seleucia (217 B.C.),76 an inscription from Hefzibah (Beth Shean- 
Scythopolis, the largest city of the Decapolis, according to Josephus, 
J.W. 3.9.7 $446) with two memoranda, one from Antiochus III (223- 
187 B.C.) and one from Seleucus IV Philopator (187—175 В.С.),77 an 
inscription from Jamnia-on-the-Sea with a petition to Antiochus V of 
Seleucia and his response regarding their service and taxation (163— 
162 B.C.),78 and an inscription from Acco-Ptolemais (130 B.C.) 
honoring Antiochus VII Sidetes (138-129 В.С.) and his consort 
Cleopatra Thea.’9 Several religious inscriptions, bearing witness to the 
presence of Greek religious practices and to widespread use of Greek 
language in their performance, include not only the Acco—Ptolemais 
inscription dedicated to Zeus-Soter (see above) but also a votive in- 
scription celebrating Hadad and Atargatis (130 В.С.),80 in Samaria a 
dedicatory inscription to Serapis and Isis (201 B.C.)?! and a list of 
priests of Zeus Olympius (second century B.C.),82 a bilingual (Greek 
and Aramaic) votive inscription from Tel Dan to ‘the god in Dan’ (late 


76 Printed in Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 100. See also J. Kaplan, 
“Jaffa’s History Revealed by the Spade,” Archaeology 17 (1964) 270-76. 

7! Y.H. Landau, “A Greek Inscription found near Hefzibah," IEJ 16 (1966) 
54-70. See also Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 80 (their bibliographical citation 
is incorrect). 

78 В, Isaac, “A Seleucid Inscription from Jamnia-on-the-Sea: Antiochus V 
Eupator and the Sidonians,” JEJ 41 (1991) 132-44. 

79 SEG 19.904, cf. 20.413; Y. H. Landau, “A Greek Inscription from Acre,” 
ТЕЛ 11 (1961) 118-26; cf. J. Schwartz, “Note complémentaire (а propos d’une 
inscription grecque de St. Jean d’Acre),” JEJ 12 (1962) 135-36. See also Meyers 
and Strange, Archaeology, 80. 

80 SEG 18.622. 

81 SEG 8.95. 

82 SEG 8.96. 
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third or early second century B.C.),83 a statue from Bashan dedicated 
to Herod the Great (23 B.C.),?^ pagan temple inscriptions from Mt. 
Hermon (first or second century A.D.),85 and several major examples 
of Greek graffiti.86 

The most important inscriptions, however, include the following 
erected in conjunction with Jewish religious practices. The first, with 
two physical examples plus reference in Josephus (J.W. 5.5.2 $193- 
194; 6.2.4 8124-125; Ant. 15.11.5 $417), is the inscription forbidding 
non-Jews to enter the inner courts of the temple in Јегиѕаіет.87 
Perhaps it is not surprising that this inscription is in Greek, since Jews 
are attempting to warn off non-Jews from entering the sacred precinct, 
although Kee notes that “when the synagogue movement began to 
flourish and to take on architectural forms in the second century C.E., 
the inscriptions were in Greek, even in Jerusalem." 88 It is just as likely, 


83  NewDocs 1 (1976) 67. 

84 OGIS 1.415. There are other inscriptions in this collection that refer to 
Herod the Great, or one of the Herods. See OGIS 1.414, 416, 417, 418, 419, 421, 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427. 

85 S. Dar and N. Kokkinos, “The Greek Inscriptions from Senaim on Mount 
Hermon," PEQ (January-June 1992) 9-25. Several Semitic names have recently 
been deciphered on an inscription in a Roman temple (second century A.D.): A. 
Lajtar, "Two Greek Inscriptions from Tell Kadesh (Upper Galilee)," ZPE 89 
(1991) 155-57. 

86 SEG 8.247-51, cf. 8.252-60 for names in tombs; CIJ 2.1184; P. Benoit, 
"L'inscription grecque du tombeau de Jason," IEJ 17 (1967) 112-13. See also L. J. 
Rahmani, “Jason’s Tomb," JEJ 17 (1967) 61-100; M. Avi-Yonah (ed.), Encyclo- 
pedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land (Englewood-Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1976) 2.630-31; Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 80-81; Fitzmyer, “Lan- 
guages of Palestine," 135-36. 

87 OGIS 2.598; SEG 8.169; CIJ 2.1400. Reprinted many times, this inscrip- 
tion is conveniently found in A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (repr. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 80; J. Finegan, The Archaeology of the New 
Testament: The Life of Jesus and the Beginning of the Early Church (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1969) 119-20, who prints both versions; Schürer, 
History, 2.222 n. 85; and now P. Segal, "The Penalty of the Warning Inscription 
from the Temple of Jerusalem," JEJ 39 (1989) 79-84. On issues related to these 
inscriptions, see Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 116 n. 3. Fully 40% of the 
inscriptions found in Jerusalem are in Greek. It was not uncommon for inscriptions 
to be bilingual with Greek and Latin used outside of Palestine during the Roman 
period. Although Josephus cites a Latin version of this temple inscription, the Latin 
inscription itself has not been found. 

88 Кее, "Early Christianity in the Galilee,” 20. 
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therefore, that Greek was one of the major languages of Jewish life, 
even in its religious institutions, as the two following inscriptions also 
bear witness. The second inscription is one honoring a man named 
Paris who paid for a stone pavement on or around the Temple. This 
inscription probably dates to the time of Herod the Great.89 That the 
donor was from Rhodes may have influenced the choice of Greek for 
the inscription, although the nature of the inscription would indicate 
that its erection was for the benefit of those in Jerusalem who could 
read it or have it read to them at least as much as for the benefactor. 
Third is the so-called Theodotus inscription, found outside of 
Jerusalem. It probably dates to the first century, before A.D. 70.9? The 
significance of this Greek inscription is that it bears witness to one 
Theodotus, son of Bettenos, a priest and head of the synagogue, who 
was the son and grandson of the head of the synagogue, and who 
himself built a synagogue for the reading of the law and study of the 
commandments. This thoroughly Jewish man is highly commemorated 
in Greek. A fourth inscription is a unilingual Greek decree of a Caesar 
forbidding the violation of sepulchers. This inscription most likely 
dates to the first century A.D., although this is not agreed upon by all, 
and it may well have been erected in Galilee (Nazareth), although there 
is dispute about this also. Although perhaps not a formal decree but a 
response by a Caesar to a question regarding these sepulchral 
violations, it can be reasonably assumed that it would only have had 
significance if those who read it (or had it read to them) were able to 
understand Greek.?! The last example is a first or second century A.D. 
dedicatory inscription upon a column from Capernaum.?? In all, this 
inscriptional evidence confirms the significant and widespread use of 
Greek throughout Palestine, even in conjunction with Jewish religious 
practices. 


89 В, Isaac, “A Donation for Herod’s Temple in Jerusalem," JEJ 33 (1983) 
86-92. See Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 66 n. 34. 

90 SEG 8.170; CIJ 2.1404. See Hengel, Between Jesus and Paul, 148 n. 119; 
Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 131-32. Most synagogue inscriptions date to the 
second and third centuries A.D. and consequently do not add anything to what has 
already been said here. 

91 SEG 8.13. See Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 117-21; F. F. Bruce, 
New Testament History (Garden City: Doubleday, 1971) 300-303. The Greek may 
at several points indicate that it is a translation of Latin. Contra Meier, Marginal 
Jew, 256, with reference to the Pilate inscription. 

92 SEG 84, cf. 17.774. See Fitzmyer, “Languages of Palestine," 140. 
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Concerning inscriptional evidence from burial sites, Leon has said 
that the best indicator of the language of the common people is the 
sepulchral inscriptions,?? and the evidence certainly indicates a 
widespread and constant use of Greek in Palestine, including especially 
Galilee. To put the evidence from funerary inscriptions into its proper 
context,?^ it is worth noting that, according to the latest statistics on 
published inscriptions, 6846 of all of the ancient Jewish inscriptions 
from the Mediterranean world are in Greek (7046 if one counts as 
Greek bilingual inscriptions with Greek as one of the languages). As 
van der Horst observes, “The first impression one gains from these 
data is that Greek was the language of the great majority among the 
Jews in the Imperial period, probably of more than two-thirds of 
them."95In Palestine in particular, the situation is similar. For 


93 H.J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1960) 75-76, at the beginning of his discussion of language. 
Most recent analysts of the funerary inscriptions would endorse this position; contra 
Meier, Marginal Jew, 289 n. 10. Speculation whether the language used was 
actually that of the deceased, his or her relatives or the stone mason is futile and 
largely beside the point, since the use of Greek by Jews in such a context indicates 
its significance in Palestine. 

94 For convenient reference to the funerary inscriptions, see now Р. W. van 
der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs: An Introductory Survey of a Millennium of 
Jewish Funerary Epigraphy (300 BCE-700 CE) (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1991), who 
analyses the linguistic character of the Greek; idem, “Das Neue Testament und die 
jüdischen Grabinschriften aus hellenistisch-rómischer Zeit," BZ 36 (1992) 161-78; 
idem, “Jewish Funerary Inscriptions—Most are in Greek," BARev 18.5 (1992) 46- 
57, a summary of his work. See also Sevenster, Do You Know Greek?, 138-49; 
Hengel, ‘Hellenization,’ 9-11 with notes; Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 84- 
87. 

95 Уап der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 22, cf. 129-32. Regional variation 
confirms this opinion, in van der Horst's mind. For example, of the Jewish 
funerary inscriptions from Rome, 7846 are in Greek but only 1% are in Hebrew or 
Aramaic (21% are in Latin). “This is surprising, the more so in view of the fact that 
in the vast majority of Roman tomb-inscriptions Latin is the predominant language 
in those of other orientals, especially the numerous Syrians in Rome" (p. 22). From 
this evidence, he concludes that “Опе should not assume that they used Greek only 
on their tombstones as a kind of sacred language (comparable to the use of Latin in 
later Christian funerary epigraphy in the West), for their sacred language remained 
Hebrew, as is witnessed by the many Greek and Latin inscriptions ending in the 
single Hebrew word shalom, or the expressions shalom ‘al mishkavo or shalom ‘аі 
Yisra' el" (p. 23). The Hebrew is often transliterated into Greek: e.g. CIJ 2.1034, 
1036 and 1037, 1038, 1113. 
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example, at the city of Beth She'arim, in western Galilee, a set of 
catacombs and tombs were used as burial sites from the first to the 
sixth centuries A.D. At this Jewish site, where many significant Jewish 
religious figures, including rabbis, are buried, the earliest catacombs 
(first to second centuries A.D.) are all in Greek. In all, up to 80% of the 
Beth She‘arim catacombs are in Greek, some of it quite colloquial and 
reflecting aphoristic Greek thinking.?6 Even in Jerusalem, probably 
the most linguistically Semitic of the Jewish cities, the number of 
epitaphs in Greek is approximately equal to the number in Semitic 
languages.?7 Taking all of the Palestinian funerary inscriptions into 
account, it is estimated that 55 to 60% of all of them are in Greek. 
These data are not to be underestimated. Since Hebrew may well still 
have been the predominant Jewish religious language, at least of the 
devout, it is easy to account for the Semitic inscriptions. But it is less 
easy to account for the Greek ones unless Greek was simply a com- 
monly used language by many Jews. The logical conclusion is that the 
statistics for Greek may well be a conservative estimate of the percent- 
age of people that spoke Greek in the Jewish population of Galilee and 
even of Palestine. At the most private and final moments when a loved 
one was finally to be laid to rest, in the majority of instances, Jews 
chose Greek as the language in which to memorialize their deceased. 
Greek was apparently that dominant, that in the majority of instances it 
took precedence over the Jewish sacred language, even at a moment of 
highly personal and religious significance. As van der Horst concludes, 
"If even rabbis and their families phrased their epitaphs in Greek, 
there is only one natural explanation for that phenomenon: Greek was 
the language of their daily life.”98 


96 Meyers and Strange, Archaeology, 86, 101. See Sevenster, Do You Know 
Greek?, 138-42, who concludes, “If Greek is used on the majority of the tomb- 
stones and ossuaries, this is a strong indication that Greek was mainly spoken in 
that region and that consequently the Semitic language had become the secondary 
one for many people, though still used as a sacred language in the funerary 
inscriptions." 

37 See Avi-Yonah (ed.), Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations, 2.629- 
41; М. Avigad, “A Depository of Inscribed Ossuaries in the Kidron Valley," JEJ 12 
(1962) 1-12. In nearby Jericho, the tomb of the *Goliath" family has over half of its 
epitaphs in Greek, much of it in better-formed letters than the Aramaic. See R. 
Hachlili, “The Goliath Family in Jericho: Funerary Inscriptions from a First 
Century A.D. Jewish Monumental Tomb," BASOR 235 (1979) 31-65. 

98 Van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 24. 
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IV. JESUS' USE OF GREEK AND THE NEW TESTAMENT EVIDENCE 


In light of this accumulated evidence, which is overwhelming when 
compared to the equivalent Aramaic evidence, it is surprising that 
many scholars have not given more consideration to the hypothesis that 
Jesus spoke Greek, and furthermore that there is a possibility if not a 
likelihood that we have some of the actual words of Jesus recorded in 
the Gospels.?? In fact, it is almost as if there is an inherent resistance to 
this hypothesis. It is found in several forms. For example, some 
scholars attempt to trivialize the claim by differentiating between the 
ordinary spoken words of Jesus and his teaching.!°° The point being 
argued for here is that, when the evidence is laid out, there is a 
presumption in favor of the hypothesis that Jesus knew and in fact 
spoke some Greek (he had at least minimal productive linguistic 
competence), whether or not he could carry on extensive discourse or 
teach in Greek.!?! To some extent this makes it unnecessary to 
differentiate between ordinary speaking and teaching. To be able to 
speak in Greek would imply at least the possibility of teaching in Greek 
but it would not necessarily require it on account of circumstances, 
such as his level of competence, the composition of his audience, the 
subject matter, or the particular context. It must be recognized, of 
course, that the very nature of the compositional process of the 
Gospels makes it extremely difficult to know which passages may 
reflect the words of Jesus. For instance, since the Gospels are in Greek, 
one must devise a means to differentiate the Greek words of Jesus from 
the Greek wording of the author. Lee has made us aware of the fact 
that the Greek used by Jesus in Mark's Gospel at points conforms to a 
higher register than the Greek of the narrative itself. One could 
speculate that this captures the actual language of Jesus, but it may also 
simply reflect an attempt by the author to ensure that due respect and 


99 бее Argyle, “Did Jesus Speak Greek?" 93; Gundry, “Language Milieu," 
408. 

100 Fitzmyer, “Did Jesus Speak Greek?" 62. But cf. Sevenster, Do You Know 
Greek?, 27. 

101 Tt is outside the parameters of this paper to raise the question of whether 
Jesus could read or write Greek. It is difficult to define what exactly constitutes 
literacy, but it has been recently estimated that in the hellenistic world twenty to 
thirty per cent of males were literate, or could read and write (W. V. Harris, 
Ancient Literacy [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989] 16-46 esp. 41). 
Meier (Marginal Jew, 268-78) thinks that Jesus was literate in Semitic languages. 
See Porter, “Introduction,” 36-37. 
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reverence are given to Jesus even in the language that he uses.1°2 
Nevertheless, there are four principal passages worth considering 
where Jesus would have had the highest likelihood of using Greek.103 
On their own, and apart from the cultural-linguistic context establish- 
ed above, these instances might well provide only minimal evidence 
for establishing that Jesus spoke Greek, especially the first three. The 
evidence on its own is grantedly not overwhelming. Nevertheless, my 
contention is that, in light of what has been established above regarding 
the widespread use of Greek in Palestine, in particular the specific evi- 
dence from Galilee, these contexts give substantial evidence that Jesus 
spoke in Greek and that in at least one of these contexts we may well 
have some of Jesus' actual words. The four contexts to consider are 
those where Jesus is recorded as speaking to others who plausibly did 
not speak a Semitic language, and where no translator or interpreter is 
indicated (see also Matt 8:28-34; Mark 5:1-20; Luke 8:26-39). Inter- 
preters or translators are specified by other writers during this period 
(e.g. Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.9 850-51; J.W. 5.9.2 $361; 6.2.1 $96; 6.2.5 
$129; 6.6.2 $327; all of these in Jerusalem).19^ Whereas the Gospel 
writers may have failed to do so, this is not consistent with how the 
Gospels often treat similar linguistic situations, for example where б 
égTww pe8epumvevópevov or similar phrases are used when Aramaic is 
cited and a translation in Greek is included (e.g. Matt 1:23; Mark 5:41; 
15:22, 34; John 1:38, 41, 42; 9:7; cf. also Acts 4:36; 9:36; Heb 7:2). 


a. Mark 7:25-30 


The first example of a passage in which Jesus may well have spoken 
Greek is Mark 7:25-30, when Jesus travels to the area of Tyre.105 A 


102 Lee, “Some Features of the Speech of Jesus,” 1-8. 

103 But see Meier, Marginal Jew, 294-95 and n. 40; and Fitzmyer, “Did Jesus 
Speak Greek?" 60-61, among others, who question these contexts. Other instances 
where Jesus may have spoken Greek have been suggested, including the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matthew 5—7; cf. also Luke 6), and Jesus' conversations with the 
Samaritan woman (John 4) and with Mary Magdalene (John 20) (Roberts, Greek, 
145-57), the use of értobotos in the Lord's Prayer and 6 ulds tod dvO0pdimov 
(Ross, “Jesus’s Knowledge of Greek,” 43-46), and ітокритцс in Matt 6:2, 15, 16 
(А. W. Argyle, “‘Hypocrites’ and the Aramaic Theory," ExpTim 75 [1963-64] 
113-14; idem, *Greek among the Jews," 89). 

104 Problems with translation and interpretation were recognized by the 
ancients. See J. Behm, épumveóo, TDNT 2.661-66 passim for the evidence. 

105 Many good early manuscripts read “Tyre and Sidon" (X A B f. 13 Majority 
text pc), but this is probably assimilation to Mark 7:31 and Matt 15:21. UBSGNT? 
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woman with a daughter possessed by an evil spirit hears of his presence 
there and begs for Jesus' help. The woman is called in Mark's Gospel a 
‘Ents, а Zupo$otw(ktoca by birth, i.e. a gentile (7:26).106 Even 
though the indigenous language of the area was Semitic, this area had 
long been under hellenistic influence (and antagonistic to the Jews; see 
Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.13 §69-72) and evidenced widespread use of 
Greek, as has been noted above. The description of the woman in the 
Gospel makes sure that the reader knows that the woman was a Greek- 
speaker despite her birth. Otherwise the reference is gratuitous. There 
is no indication of an interpreter being present. Although there is 
insufficient corroborative evidence to know whether Jesus' words here 
are his own, the context clearly indicates the likelihood that Jesus spoke 
in Greek to the gentile woman, even if he is bested by her in their battle 
of wits.107 


b. John 12:20-26 


The second incident is John 12:20-28 (or -36), already mentioned 
above. “EAAnvés tives came to Philip, who went to Andrew, both of 
whom have Greek names, and who both went to Jesus. The expression 
"EAAmves here almost certainly refers to Greek-speaking gentiles (cf. 
Mark 7:26 above), whether or not they came from Greece (as they 
almost assuredly did not), and does not mean Greek-speaking Jews, as 
the comparative terminology of Acts 6:1 indicates.108 These people 
would probably have been gentiles from one of the Greek-speaking 


gives the reading “Туге” an A rating. 

106 See R. H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on his Apology for the Cross 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 379-80. The Syrophoenicians (as distinguished 
from other Phoenician groups) can probably be identified with what are traditionally 
called the Canaanites. This indicates that the parallel in Matt 15:21-28 probably 
reflects the same incident. It is in keeping with Matthew's character as a more 
Jewish Gospel that he does not emphasize the gentile and Greek characteristics of 
the woman. See H. B. Sweet, The Gospel according to Mark (London: Macmillan, 
1898) 148; C. S. Mann, Mark (AB 27; Garden City: Doubleday, 1986) 320; R. A. 
Guelich, Mark 1:1—8:26 (WBC 34А; Dallas: Word, 1989) 385; G. Schwarz, 
“УТРОФОІМІКІ ZZA—XANANAIA (Markus 7.26/Mattháus 15.22)," NTS 30 
(1984) 626-28. 

107 See esp. Gundry, Mark, 375; G. Theissen, “Lokal- und Sozialkolorit in der 
Geschichte von der syrophónischen Frau (Mk 7:24-30)," ZNW 75 (1984) 202-25 
esp. 206-13; F. Dufton, *The Syrophoenician Woman and her Dogs," ExpTim 100 
(1988-89) 417. 

108 C. К. Barrett, The Gospel according to St. John (2nd ed., Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1978) 421. 
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areas, quite possibly of northern Palestine in the area of Galilee or the 
Decapolis, since Philip and Andrew (and Peter; cf. John 1:44) were 
reportedly from Bethsaida.!°9 Dalman was of the opinion that the 
Greek-speakers went to the disciples because Jesus was not identified 
with the Greek-speaking Jews.!!? The narrative does not prove this 
point, however, since there could have been a variety of reasons why 
they would have not wanted to approach Jesus directly, including 
perhaps Jesus' perceived status. Jesus' response gives no indication that 
he could not communicate with them.!!! If the incident is historical,!? 
then there is the presumption that Jesus could well have addressed at 
least some of his words to them in Greek.11? 


c. Matthew 8:5-13 = Luke 7:2-10 


The third example is Jesus' meeting in Capernaum with the cen- 
turion (Matt 8:5-13; Luke 7:2-10; he is probably referred to in John 
4:46-53 as a Васл№кӧѕ, perhaps a commander of a troop of soldiers 
serving under Herod Antipas).!!^ This Q passage has been indepen- 
dently redacted by Matthew and Luke, with Luke including Jewish 
emissaries to represent the centurion's cause to Jesus, which would 
quite possibly exclude this example if Luke's version is original (com- 
mentators are dividedon which version depicts what actually happened, 
although the tendency is to see Matthew’s as primary).!!5 Neverthe- 
less, several common points emerge from the accounts. They both 
retain Jesus’ commendation of the &ékaróvrapxos as а man demonstrat- 
ing faith not found in Israel, the presumption being that he is seen by 


109 Bethsaida was in Gaulanitis and not technically in Galilee, but was quite 
possibly referred to as being in Galilee, especially after A.D. 66-70. Andrew and 
Philip may have had Greek names, even if they were Jews. See Barrett, John, 183; 


cf. D. A. Carson, The Gospel according to John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 
436. 


110 Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, 5. 

111 See Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? , 25-26. 

112 For a summary of the issues, see J. Beutler, “Greeks Come to See Jesus 
(John 12,20f),” Bib 71 (1990) 333-35. 

113 See John 7:35-36, where the Jews’ response indicates that they thought that 
Jesus could go into the Diaspora, i.e. to a Greek or gentile populated area, 
presumably with the ability to speak to them in Greek. 

114 See R. H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on his Literary and 
Theological Art (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982) 141; J. A. С. Haslam, “The 
Centurion at Capernaum: Luke 7:1-10,” ExpTim 96 (1984-85) 109-10. 

115 See M. D. Goulder, Luke: A New Paradigm (JSNTSup 20; 2 vols., 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989) 1.379-80. 
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Matthew and Luke as a gentile centurion, and therefore presumably a 
Greek speaker. Even though we probably have both the Q version and 
the Johannine version of this incident,!!6 there is no common dialogue 
to compare for authentication, even though it is likely that Jesus would 
have spoken to the centurion in Greek, if he spoke directly to him. 


d. Mark 15:2-5 = Matthew 27:11-14 = Luke 23:2-5 = John 18:29-38 
The fourth and final example is Jesus' trial before Pilate (Mark 
15:2-5; Matt 27:11-14; Luke 23:2-5; John 18:29-38; cf. 1 Tim 6:13). It 
is highly unlikely that Pilate, the prefect assigned to this remote post- 
ing in the Roman empire, would have known any Semitic language. No 
translator or interpreter is mentioned for the conversation that occurs 
between Jesus and Pilate, making it unlikely that Latin or Aramaic was 
used. In fact, the pace of the narrative, in which conversation is held 
between not only Pilate and Jesus but Pilate and the Jewish leaders, 
Pilate and the crowd, and the Jewish leaders and the crowd, argues 
against an interpreter intervening.!!7 It is most likely, therefore, that 
Jesus spoke to Pilate in Greek.!! In fact, there is the probability that 
all of the conversation, including that of Pilate with the Jewish leaders 
and the crowd (and possibly that of the Jewish leaders and the crowd?), 
took place in Greek. This instance is different from the three above, 
since there are grounds for establishing the authenticity of at least 
some of the words spoken. I believe that this can be confirmed by the 
criteria of multiple attestation and dissimilarity (from redactional 
tendencies). There are apparently two separate accounts of Jesus’ trial 
in the Synoptic Gospels and John.!!? There is little overlap in detail or 
wording, except at two places: John 18:33-34 and 37, and Mark 15:2, 
Matt 27:11, Luke 23:3, and only in a few words spoken by Pilate and 
Jesus. The narrative surrounding these few select words is apparently 
dependent upon Mark in Matthew and Luke, but this same narrative 
shares virtually no wording between the Synoptic accounts and John's 


116 See D. C. Allison and W. D. Davies, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Gospel According to Saint Matthew (3 vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1988-) 2.17-18. 

117 Roberts, Greek, 161-62. 

118 As Dalman himself recognizes (Jesus—Jeshua, 5). 

119 So most commentators, including R. E. Brown (The Gospel According to 
John [2 vols., AB 29 and 29А; Garden City: Doubleday, 1970] 2.861) and R. 
Schnackenburg (The Gospel According to St. John [3 vols., New York: Cross- 
road, 1982] 3.247-48); contra Barrett, John, 536, who thinks it is an expansion of 
Mark. 
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Gospel except in the question posed by Pilate and in Jesus' response. 
Pilate asks Jesus, ov & ВаоіЛєіс Tv TovSalwv ;120 and Jesus replies où 
Xéyets. Although the Synoptic Gospels allow this reluctant, affirmative 
answer to stand as Jesus' only words of response, in Jesus' extended 
and delayed reply John embellishes the account, wrapping around 
these two words a complex answer that explicates Jesus’ kingship. The 
words ov Xéyeus appear nowhere else in the Synoptic Gospels, reveal- 
ing that they are not a part of any of the Gospels’ redactional tendency. 
The same two words do appear in John 8:33, 52, 9:17 and 14:9,U! but 
in these instances in John they are used not in a statement but only in a 
question, and all of these but 14:9 not on the lips of Jesus. The 
infrequency of this wording in the Synoptic Gospels (criterion of 
dissimilarity), as well as the way in which it is used in John's 
apparently independent account (criterion of multiple attestation), 
indicates that not only is there a likelihood that we have the Greek 
wording of Pilate's question to Jesus,!22 but in these two words we may 
well have Jesus’ actual response.123 


V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it seems to me that the evidence regarding what is 


120 "These same words are found in the titulus placed above the cross (see Matt 
27:37; Mark 15:26; Luke 23:38; John 19:19). C. E. B. Cranfield (Mark [CGTC; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972] 457) notes that, whereas Pilate 
uses the word TovSatwv in his question, the chief priests and scribes use the more 
proper "IoparjÀ (Mark 15:32; Matt 27:42; but cf. Luke 23:37). See Josephus, Ant. 
15.10.5 $373; 16.10.2 $311 for the title “king of the Jews” (cf. 14.3.1 $36, for 
similar language on a Latin or Greek inscription), showing the currency of this title 
in Palestine of that time (see J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke X— 
XXIV [AB 28А; Garden City: Doubleday, 1985] 1475). 

121 These eight are the only instances in the entire New Testament. The plural 
bpets №уєтеє is used in Luke 22:70, its only use in the Synoptic Gospels. ot eLrag 
appears only at Matt 26:25, 64. 

122 A. H. McNeile (The Gospel According to St. Matthew [London: 
Macmillan, 1957] 409) contends that Pilate's question is unexpected, except in 
Luke's Gospel, with no foundation for its being asked. This supports the hypo- 
thesis of the words being authentic. See also Barrett, John, 536. 

123 See also Birkeland, Language of Jesus, 17. For the similarities of Pilate's 
interrogation of Jesus with what might have been expected from a Roman official at 
the time, see A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New 
Testament (Sarum Lectures, 1960-61; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963; repr. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 24-47. 
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known about the use of Greek in ancient Palestine, including the 
cosmopolitan hellenistic character of lower Galilee, and the epigraphic 
and literary evidence, including coins, papyri, literary writers, 
inscriptions and funerary texts, in conjunction with several significant 
contexts in the Gospels, all point in one direction: whereas it is not 
always known how much and on which occasions Jesus spoke Greek, it 
is well established that he used Greek at various times in his itinerant 
ministry, and that his actual words may well be recorded in Mark 15:2 
and parallels. This says nothing about the overall linguistic competence 
of Jesus, nor do we know the frequency with which he used the 
languages at his disposal. But this conclusion at least opens up the 
possibility of further exploration of this topic, since it must be 
recognized that this conclusion has a solid foundation and cannot be 
ruled out on the basis of presupposition alone. Admittedly, these words 
are not extensive, being confined to only two words in a single context, 
but at least there is some foundation established for showing that Jesus 
spoke in Greek and that some of his words may have been preserved. 
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JESUS TRADITION IN PAUL 
James D. G. Dunn 


How much did Paul know about Jesus? How much did Paul want to 
know about Jesus or think it necessary to know about Jesus? These 
questions have been a burning point in New Testament research for the 
last two hundred years, with the issue sharpened successively in the 
latter half of the period by repeated variations on the contrast between 
the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith and on the “Paul was the real 
founder of Christianity" theme. The largest consensus still maintains 
that Paul knew or cared little about the ministry of Jesus apart from his 
death and resurrection, though the theological corollaries of that 
conclusion are less often pursued.! 

The reasons are not hard to find. Paul's letters express only the most 
basic knowledge of Jesus apart from the eschatological turning-point 
of Good Friday and Easter (Rom 1:3; Gal 4:4; 2 Cor 10:1; 1 Cor 
11:23-26). Andapartfrom 1 Cor 7:10-11,9:14 and 11:23-25, he never 
refers to Jesus' teaching as such or cites Jesus as his authority for his 
own emphases. So the basis for the consensus is clear. 

There is, however, the further question as to whether there are 
echoes of the Jesus tradition in Paul's letters, particularly in his 
paraenesis, and if so whether Paul was aware that he was echoing 
utterances of Jesus. This also involves a long-standing debate? and one 


1  Butsee S. С. Wilson, “From Jesus to Paul: Contours and Consequences," 


in P. Richardson et al. (eds.), From Jesus to Paul. Studies in Honor of F. W. 
Beare (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University, 1984) 1-21. According to Wilson: 
"Few would now deny that Paul's interest in the person and teaching of Jesus is 
minimal" (pp. 6-7). 

2 See details in D. C. Allison, *The Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic 
Gospels: The Pattern of the Parallels," NTS 28 (1982) 1-32 and F. Neirynck, “Раш 
and the Sayings of Jesus," in A. Vanhoye (ed.), L'Apótre Paul (BETL 73; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1986) 265-321. In recent literature note particularly J. Piper, "Love your 
Enemies" : Jesus’ Love Command in the Synoptic Gospels and the Early Christian 
Paraenesis (SNTSMS 38; Cambridge University Press, 1979) esp. 102-19; P. 
Stuhlmacher, “Jesustradition im Rómerbrief. Eine Skizze," TBei 14 (1983) 24-50; 
D. Wenham, “Paul’ Use of the Jesus Tradition. Three Samples," in D. Wenham 
(ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 5; Sheffield: 
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into which we must venture as our first priority, both in terms of the a 
priori plausibilities of the case, and by scrutinizing a sample of the 
evidence itself. But even if we could draw the firm conclusion from 
such data, that Paul did after all know a good deal more of the Jesus 
tradition than his specific attribution at first suggests, the puzzle still 
remains: why did Paul not cite Jesus as his authority on more 
occasions, since an exhortation attributable to Jesus would presumably 
carry more weight with his readers? This will have to form a further 
topic for reflection. 


1. A PRIORI PLAUSIBILITIES 


It must surely be considered highly likely that the first Christian 
communities were interested in, not to say highly fascinated by the 
figure of Jesus. Even for any who were converted from mystery cults, 
the very bare form of the kerygmatic outline such as we find in 1 Cor 
15:1-8 would be hardly satisfying, since cultic myths, and so also the 
corresponding initiation rites, were usually a good deal more elaborate 
and complex.? And however much or little the kerygma was seen as 
equivalent to such myths, the fact remains that the Jesus who was fea- 
tured in the kerygma had lived and ministered for a number of years 
within the lifetime of the first generation of converts. Given the uni- 
versal curiosity in the prominent or hero figure which is as evident in 
ancient writings as it is today, it would be surprising if those who 
claimed to have put their faith in this Christ were not a little curious 


JSOT Press, 1985) 7-37; J. Sauer, “Traditionsgeschichtliche Erwágung-en zu den 
synoptischen und paulinischen Aussagen über Feindeliebe und Wieder- 
vergeltungsverzicht," ZNW 76 (1985) 1-28; A. J. M. Wedderburn (ed.), Paul and 
Jesus. Collected Essays (JSNTSup 37; JSOT Press, 1989); M. Thompson, 
Clothed with Christ. The Example and Teaching of Jesus in Romans 12.1—15.13 
(JSNTSup 59; JSOT Press, 1991); T. Holtz, “Paul and the Oral Gospel Tradition,” 
in Н. Wansbrough (ed.), Jesus and the Oral Gospel Tradition (JSNTSup 64; JSOT 
Press, 1991) 380-93. An earlier version of this essay appeared as "Paul's 
Knowledge of the Jesus Tradition. The Evidence of Romans," in K. Kertelge et al. 
(eds.), Christus Bezeugen. Festschrift für Wolfgang Trilling (Leipzig: St. Benno, 
1989) 193-207. 

3 — As is indicated, e.g., in the famous wall paintings in the “villa of mysteries” 
at Pompeii. It should be remembered that the “mysteries” included public rites and 
processions as well secrets for the initiates; see A. J. M. Wedderbum, Baptism and 
Resurrection. Studies in Pauline Theology against its Graeco-Roman Background 
(WUNT 44; Tiibingen: Mohr, 1987) 98; also idem, “Paul and the Story of Jesus,” 
in Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 161-89. 
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about the character and content of his life and ministry prior to his 
death.4 

This basic plausibility is further strengthened by the sociological 
insight that the emergence of a new sect or religious community was 
bound to depend in one degree or other on the formulation and 
preservation of the sacred tradition by which it defined itself in 
distinction from other related or similar movements or groupings.? 
Certainly the kerygma of the death and resurrection of Jesus would be 
at the heart of this sacred tradition. But again it would be surprising if 
early congregations who placed themselves under the name of Christ 
were not concerned to learn and cherish what was known about this 
Christ, to rehearse it in their communal gatherings for worship, to 
draw on it in instruction of new converts, and to use it in discussion 
with those outside the group (in polemic or apologetic) and for the 
wisdom it provided them in the ethical and practical problems of their 
own common and individual lives. 

The evidence which we have is wholly consistent with this a priori 
picture and confirms its strong credibility. I have in mind the emphasis 
which we find, not least in Paul's letters, on teaching and tradition. It is 
clear from such passages as 1 Thess 4:1 (rapeAáfere tap’ fjv Td TAS 
Sel buds trepitateiv ...), 2 Thess 3:6 (тєр татой»то<$ wr ката Trjv 
парӣадосіу Tv rapeAáBocav tap’ tuv), 1 Cor 11:2 (kaðds парёдока 
бн, Tas Tapaddcets kaTéxeTe), 15:3 (TapéSuxa biv év mpúrToLs, © kal 
rapéAapov . . .) and Col 2:6 (ws otv rapeAáBere Tov Xpvoróv 'Inootv 
TOV Küpiov, év айт@ TrepurraTetre) that Paul saw it as part of his own 
responsibility in founding a church to bequeath it with the traditions 
which belonged to the new movement and which marked it out from 
synagogue, collegium and mystery cult. These would no doubt include 
the traditions which he himself had learned when he “got to know" 
Peter in Jerusalem, three years after his conversion (Gal 1:18), a “get- 
ting to know" which must surely have included "getting to know" Pe- 
ter's role as Jesus’ leading disciple during Jesus’ ministry in Galilee.’ 


^ Note for example the degree of biographical interest evident in Dio 
Chrysostom in the life and teaching of Diogenes, or, on the Jewish side, in 
Jeremiah preserved (by his disciples) in “The Words of Jeremiah" (= canonical 
Jeremiah). 

5 Тһе emergence of the Pentateuch can be explained in such sociological 
terms. 

6 See BAGD, rapa8(8ogu $3 and rapoAagBávo $2(g). 

7 See further J. D. G. Dunn, “The Relationship between Paul and Jerusalem 
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The central role of teachers in the congregation from which Paul 
began his apostolic work (Acts 13:1) points to the same conclusion. 
Even in the more charismatically structured churches of Paul the 
importance of teaching was taken for granted from the first (1 Cor 
12:28), and "teacher" seems to have been the first ministry to develop 
towards a de facto professional status (Gal 6:6). This must mean that 
the first Christian congregations, as we would expect, recognized the 
need to maintain and pass on their characteristic and distinctive 
traditions (what other functions would “teachers” fulfill?). In an oral 
community the treasury of sacred tradition and of tried and tested 
wisdom would have to be largely entrusted to those whose special gift 
or responsibility it was to retain and retell the tradition and wisdom on 
behalf of the community. 

Nor do we have to look far for examples of that tradition. For it is 
there in our Synoptic Gospels. As is now becoming more clearly 
recognized, the Gospels themselves do display a biographical interest 
in Jesus—not in terms of modern biography, but in terms of ancient 
biography. That is to say, they display a didactic concern to portray the 
character of their subject matter by recounting things he did and said. 
To cite a variety of examples, Matthew 5—7 is clearly structured for 
ease of instruction and learning; here is a body of Jesus' teaching, 
collected together because of its continuing relevance to the churches. 
Luke was clearly determined to portray Jesus as an example of one 
who lived by prayer (Luke 3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18, 28-29; etc.). And 
Mark itself can be regarded quite properly as an example of the way a 
teacher presented the Jesus tradition in oral form.? 

The same interest is evident in much of the earlier forms of the 
material used by the Evangelists, even when it was serving other 
functions as well, as for example in the earlier blocks of material 


according to Galatians 1 and 2," NTS 28 (1982) 463-66; idem, “Once More—Gal 
1.18: Lotopficat Kndav,” ZNW 76 (1985) 138-39; both reprinted in Jesus, Paul 
and the Law. Studies in Mark and Galatians (London: SPCK; Louisville: West- 
minster, 1990) 108-28. 

8 бее further D. E. Aune, The New Testament іп Its Literary Environment 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1987) 17-76; R. A. Burridge, What are the Gospels? A 
Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (SNTSMS 70; Cambridge University 
Press, 1992). 

9 Т.Р. Haverly, Oral Traditional Literature and the Composition of Mark's 
Gospel (PhD dissertaion, Edinburgh, 1983); against W. H. Kelber, The Oral and 
the Written Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983). 
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which we find in Mark's Gospel (2:1—3:6; 4:35—5:43; etc.).1? It would, 
of course, be ludicrous to assume that all the Pauline congregations 
were wholly ignorant of such material until they received their copy of 
Mark's Gospel. As the variant forms of tradition between the three 
Synoptics clearly enough indicate, there must have been different 
versions of much if not all of the Markan material circulating round a 
wide range of churches before Mark took the step of gathering it into a 
*Gospel." It would be utterly astonishing then if the congregations to 
which Paul writes did not possess their own stock of Jesus tradition, 
much of which he would himself probably have supplied. 

Moreover, when we press the form-critical point about the oral 
nature of the tradition behind the Gospels it is hard to escape at least 
two firm conclusions. First, that Jesus was remembered from the first, 
inter alia, as himself a teacher of parable and wisdom.!! And second, 
that this character of teaching-worth-cherishing, because of its content 
and the authority of its originator, is integral to the tradition itself 
(however much it may have been elaborated in the course of 
transmission). It would be simply ridiculous to ignore such material 
when inquiring into the teaching which teachers must have been 
responsible for in the earliest churches. 

In short, the a priori plausibility outlined above is strongly con- 
firmed by the evidence of our earliest documentation and by the 
character of the Gospel tradition. But is it confirmed by specific 
evidence within the Pauline letters? To address this question must be 
our next task. 


2. ECHOES OF JESUS' TEACHING IN PAUL 


There is little point in rehearsing the debate on whether allusions to 
Jesus tradition are present in the Pauline letters. It never succeeded in 
achieving a widespread consensus in the past and is hardly likely to do 
so now. The traditional form of the debate is well represented in 
Victor Furnish's brief review of the question. He recalls that at the 
beginning of the century Alfred Resch claimed to have found no fewer 
than 925 parallels with the Synoptic Gospels in nine Pauline letters.!? 


10 бее Н. W. Kuhn, Ältere Sammlungen im Markusevangelium (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971). 

11 See the various essays in Wansbrough (ed.), Jesus and the Oral Gospel 
Tradition. 

12 A. Resch, Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu in ihrem gegenseitigen 
Verháltnis untersucht (TU 12; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904). 
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Furnish himself, however, could find only eight convincing parallels 
to the Synoptics in the ethical teaching of Paul (Rom 12:14, 17; 13:7; 
14:13-14; 14:14; 1 Thess 5:2, 13, 15).13 That there can be such a dis- 
parity at once tells us how subjective the whole exercise has been and 
still is.14 

The discussion, of course, has not been merely repetitive. For 
example, Dale Allison was able to argue on the basis of a clustering of 
allusions that Paul knew three collections of sayings—the sources 
behind Mark 9:33-50, Luke 6:27-38 and Mark 6:6b-13 par.!^ And 
more recently Michael Thompson has attempted a more scientific 
analysis, by setting out a sequence of criteria for recognizing an 
allusion or echo—including verbal or conceptual or formal agree- 
ment, common motivation, dissimilarity to Graeco-Roman and Jewish 
traditions, presence of dominical or tradition indicators, and presence 
of other dominical echoes in the immediate context; though he too 
accepts that “in most cases the judgment of the scholar is subjective.”16 

It would seem, in fact, as though we have reached something of an 
impasse in the debate as carried out in traditional terms, and little 
would be gained by going round the mulberry bush yet once more with 
a "fresh" analysis of the same material. On individual passages there is 
little genuinely fresh to be said, and the result would not change the 
complexion of the debate or its broad outcome. 

Nevertheless, the very fact of the debate and the range of opinion 
arising from it are of significance. For the character of the debate is 
itself a reflection of the character of the evidence; the inconclusiveness 
of the debate reflects the inconclusiveness of the evidence. АП are 
agreed that Paul does cite or refer to dominical tradition at two points 


13 V, P. Furnish, Theology and Ethics in Paul (Nashville: Abingdon, 1968) 
53-54; see further Allison, "The Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic Gospels," 10, 
who notes the same texts most frequently cited as containing “firm echoes,” with 1 
Cor 13:2 replacing 1 Thess 5:13 in Furnish’s list, and with bibliography in n. 47. 

1^ For an in-between example see A. M. Hunter, Paul and his Predecessors 
(London: SCM, 1961) 47-51. 

15 бее n. 1 above; for a critique see Neirynck, “Paul and the Sayings of 
Jesus," 281-306. 

16 Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 30-36 (quotation from p. 31); he acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to R. B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul 
(London and New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989) 29-32. Note also the dis- 
tinction between Entsprechung ("correspondence") and Kontinuitát ("continuity") 
offered by Wedderburn, “Introduction,” in Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 13. 
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at least (1 Cor 7:10-11; 9:14). All are agreed that there is a further 
group of passages in Paul which look very much as though they contain 
allusions to or echoes of Jesus tradition.!8 And all are agreed that there 
is a further group of passages of indeterminate dimensions where there 
is at least some similarity of theme or wording with elements of the 
Jesus tradition. In other words, there is a degree of consensus—on the 
character of the evidence within the Pauline letters. 

One could indeed plot a graph of Pauline paraenesis containing 
echoes of the Jesus tradition, peaking at the two or three clear citations, 
broadening out to the small number which are widely regarded as 
containing allusions or echoes, and with a still larger base of possible 
allusions merging imperceptibly into the still larger mass of Pauline 
paraenesis. Horizontal lines could then simply mark out the various 
"cut-off" points where different individuals have recognized more or 
less likely allusions to or echoes of the Jesus tradition. 

To appreciate the force of this observation (the character and 
differing strengths of the putative allusions) some documentation is 
called for before we reflect on its further significance. We begin with 
a sample of the strongest candidates and then as it were "slide" gently 
down the graph.1? 

(a) One of the most convincing examples would, by general consent, 
be Rom 12:14. Certainly, the echo of the saying of Jesus preserved in 
Luke 6:27-28 and Matt 5:44 seems fairly clear. 


Romans “Bless those who persecute you, bless and do not curse" 
Luke “Love your enemies...bless those who curse you” 
Matthew “Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you" 


That this was, at least in some degree, a distinctively Christian 
teaching is indicated by two factors. (1) The sense for evAoyéw as 
"bless" is characteristically and distinctively Jewish rather than Greek, 
where it would more naturally mean “speak well of, praise, 
eulogize.'?9 (2) But the thought of returning blessing for cursing is 
something of an advance on the more typical lex talionis assumption of 


17 Others include 1 Thess 4:15-17, but it is better understood as a prophetic 
utterance rather than a dominical saying; see J. D. G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit 
(London: SCM; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975) 230; cf. N. Walter, “Paul and the 
Early Christian Jesus-Tradition," in Wedderburn, Paul, 66-67. 

18 Neirynck is one of the most sceptical; see further below p. 173. 

19 In the following quotations italics indicate the parallel features. 

20 бее details in H. W. Beyer, TDNT 2 (1964) 754-63. 
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Jewish covenant faith that God would curse those who cursed his 
people (Gen 12:3; 27:29; Num 24:9; 1QS 2:1-10; 10:17-21). Matthew 
5:43-44 puts the claim to distinctiveness more strongly. 

Moreover the saying is hardly Pauline in formulation (Paul nowhere 
else uses katapdouat, *curse"), and has echoes elsewhere (1 Cor 4:12; 
1 Pet 3:9; Did. 1:3). Clearly the sentiment that abuse should be met by 
blessing quickly became an established part of Christian response to 
persecution. Since the testimony of the Jesus tradition is clear that Jesus 
was remembered as saying something to this effect, it would be 
somewhat perverse to look for a different source of this distinctively 
Christian teaching. And since it is only in the Lukan and Romans form 
that we have the contrast drawn between “blessing” and “cursing,” the 
most obvious corollary is that it was indeed Jesus who provided the 
decisive moral impetus for the conduct here commended, and that the 
form known to Paul was expressed somewhat along the lines of the 
Lukan version. 

That Jesus was remembered as having said something along these 
lines would therefore seem hard to dispute. The variation between the 
Pauline and Gospel forms is no greater than the variation between the 
Lukan and Matthean forms. The fact that Jesus' exhortation was 
remembered in different versions simply indicates that the Jesus 
tradition was not yet in a finally fixed form, but could be adapted to 
different settings. 

A second widely accepted example is Rom 14:14. “I know and am 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is profane (ovSév kotvóv) in 
itself". There is a strong likelihood that the conviction so strongly 
asserted here is dependent in some measure at least on the saying of 
Jesus as given in Mark 7:15: “there is nothing outside a person... 
which is able to defile him" (ov8év éotiv .. . 6 8óvarat kotvdoat ). The 
issue is made more complex by the fact that a “weaker” form of the 
Saying appears in Matt 15:11 and GThom §14, and in view of the 
surprising unwillingness of the earliest community of Jesus’ disciples 
in Jerusalem to follow what, according to Mark 7:15, was unequivocal 
teaching (cf. Acts 10:14; 11:2-3; Gal 2:12). It is best resolved by 
assuming both that Jesus’ original words had been more ambiguous 
than Mark represents (closer to Matthew’s version), and that Mark 
7:15 and Rom 14:14 demonstrate the use made of the saying and 
interpretation given to it when the question of clean and unclean foods 
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emerged as a central issue in the Gentile mission.?! 

We should perhaps also note the emphatic use of ékeivos in the final 
clause of the verse: “to the one who reckons something profane, to that 
person it is profane" (éke(vo kotvóv). The point is that such a use of 
éxetvos here and іп v. 15 is unusual in Paul, but may just be a further 
indication that Paul knew and was drawing on, consciously or 
unconciously, the tradition preserved in Mark 7:15, 18-20, where in 
7:20 a similar emphasis is given to what comes forth from a person as 
the defiling agent: “that is what defiles a person" (ékeivo кошой). 

(b) As examples which are also frequently cited, but which are 
slightly more problematic, we may refer to 1 Cor 13:2 and 1 Thess 5:2 
and 13. 


1 Cor 13:2 “if I have all faith so as to move (ue8toTávat) mountains" 
Matt 17:20 “if you have faith . . . you will say to this mountain, ‘Move 
from here to there and it will move (uetaBfoeTat).’” 


The greater remoteness of Mark 11:23 (“Whoever says to this 
mountain, ‘Be taken up and thrown into the sea,’ and does not doubt in 
his heart but believes...”), and the possibility that there was a (Jewish) 
proverbial expression to the same effect reduces the strength of the 
case here.22 On the other hand, one might well ask whether it is more 
likely that Paul echoes a well known proverb (whose attestation is all a 
good deal later than Paul) or that his formulation reflects the force of a 
well known saying of Jesus about the efficacy of faith. 


1 Thess 5:2, 4. "You yourselves know well that the day of the Lord is 
coming like a thief in the night...you are not in darkness 
that the day will surprise you like a thief" 

Matt 24:43 “Know this that if the householder had known at what 
watch the thief was to come, he would have watched." 


Here the wording is still less close, but the imagery is closely similar. 
We should further note that Jesus was remembered as speaking in 
terms of similar urgency on more than one occasion, or (alternatively 
expressed) that the Jesus tradition has preserved similar warnings 


21 This case is argued in detail in J. D. G. Dunn, “Jesus and Ritual Purity: A 
study of the tradition history of Mark 7.15," in À Cause de L'Évangile: Melanges 
offerts à Dom Jacques Dupont (LD 123; Paris: Cerf, 1985) 251-76, reprinted in my 
Jesus, Paul and the Law, 37-60; cf. Walter, “Paul and the Early Christian Jesus- 
Tradition," in Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 71-72; Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 
185-99; contrast Neirynck, “Раш and the Sayings of Jesus," 306-308. 

22 See esp. C. K. Barrett, / Corinthians (BNTC; London: Black, 1968) 301. 
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elsewhere: Matt 24:43 is parallel to Luke 12:39, and may therefore be 
reckoned a Q saying; and Mark 13:33-37 preserves a scatter of such 
warnings, which also have further parallels in Matt 24:42 (where the 
wording more closely approximates to 1 Thess 5:2 (“you do not know 
at what day your Lord is coming"), in the parable of the wise and 
foolish girls (Matt 25:13), and in Luke 21:34-36. Moreover, 2 Pet 3:10 
has language precisely similar to 1 Thess 5:2 ("the day of the Lord will 
come like a thief"), and Rev 3:3 and 16:15 have combined the force of 
1 Thess 5:2 and the Gospel warnings in a saying of Jesus himself (“I 
will come like a thief and you will not know at what hour I will come 
upon you”; “I am coming like a thief"). The most obvious deduction to 
draw from all this is that there was a well known tradition in at least 
many churches of Jesus having given such a warning and that Paul 
reflects this knowledge in his formulation in 1 Thess 5:2. 


1 Thess 5:13 "live at peace among yourselves" (elpnvetete év avras) 
Mark 9:50 “уе at peace with one another" (elpnvetete Ev АЛО) 


Here again we should note a certain parallel with Matt 5:9 (“Blessed 
are the peacemakers”), and the fact that Paul echoes the same exhor- 
tation in Rom 12:18: “If possible, so far as it depends on you, live at 
peace with everyone" (perà mávrov dvOpatrwv elpnvetovtes); and to 
some degree in 2 Cor 13:11: “live in peace" (elpnvetete ). The ideal 
itself is a widely cherished one (e.g. Sir 6:6; Epictetus 4.5.24), and that 
inevitably raises a suspicion as to the source of Paul's exhortations. But 
even so, Christians in affirming it on their own part would be more 
likely to recall that Jesus had so encouraged his first disciples and thus 
to cite him (were the need to arise) as their authority for it.23 

(c) Three examples of passages which fall outside the strongest 
group of eight or nine can be cited from my own work on Romans. 

Romans 13:9. “You shall love your neighbour as yourself,” as the 
summation of the law. The issue here can easily be obscured by the 
debate as to whether this is a distinctively Christian assertion. In fact it 
could equally well be described as Jewish. For example, the famous 
episode about Hillel summing up the Torah in the negative form of the 
golden rule (b. Sabb. 31а) indicates clearly enough that the thought of 
focussing the whole law in a single command was quite acceptable 


23 Oddly enough, although Allison (“The Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic 
Gospels," 13-15) makes a good case for the thesis that Paul knew the pre-Markan 
collection of logia incorporated by Mark at 9:33-50, he makes no mention of the 
possible link here with Mark 9:50, which would add further strength to his thesis. 
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within a large sweep of Judaism. And according to Sipra Lev. $200 (on 
19:18)rabbi Agibausedto speak of Lev 19:18 as “the greatest principle 
in the Torah."^4 

At the same time we have to note that the teaching was particularly 
characteristic within earliest Christianity, with Lev 19:18 the passage 
in all the Pentateuch most frequently cited by New Testament writers 
(Mark 12:31 par; 12:33; Matt 5:43; 19:19; here; Gal 5:14; Jas 2:8). 
And if we ask where the impetus came for such a focussing on Lev 
19:18 in Christian paraenesis the answer is most likely to be Jesus. Paul 
would no doubt be well aware that such a sentiment as Hillel's was in 
no sense an exemption from the rest of the law. Whereas his own use of 
Lev 19:18 was a way of relativizing the rest of the law so that some 
could be set aside. The Jesus who was recalled in the Synoptic tradition 
as sitting loose to the sort of laws which Paul is about to discuss in 
Romans 14 (cf. Mark 2:23-3:5 par; 7:1-23 par) would be the obvious 
source for his summary treatment of the law. Not that either used Lev 
19:18 to relativize ай the law (cf. after all Rom 13:9a with Mark 
10:19); but it is just the degree of relativizing which Paul here 
commends for which he could expect his readers to find support in the 
Jesus tradition.?5 

Romans 14:17. “The kingdom of God does not consist of eating and 
drinking, but in righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit." 
Kingdom language is not common in Paul, and where it does occur it 
usually does so in formulaic talk of “inheriting the kingdom" (1 Cor 
6:9-10; 15:50; Gal 5:21) or with similar future eschatological refer- 
ence (1 Thess 2:12; 2 Thess 1:5). The only close parallel is 1 Cor 4:20. 
This suggests that the category of “the kingdom of God" lay near to 
hand in the common Christian tradition. Paul chose to make little use 
of it, but could take it up as an obviously familiar concept when it was 
appropriate to do so. The obvious source of this traditional usage was 
Jesus, since it is clear beyond dispute from the Synoptic tradition that 
proclamation of the kingdom of God was a characteristic feature of 
Jesus' preaching, and that the metaphors and emphases he used in 
connection with it marked out that preaching as distinctive. 

Moreover, unusually for him, Paul's usage here reflects a central 
emphasis in the Jesus tradition—that God's eschatological rule was 


24 See further I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels: First 
Series (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1917) 18-29. 
25 See also Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 121-40. 
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already being manifested in the present, particularly in Jesus' exor- 
cisms (Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20) and table-fellowship (Luke 14:12-24 
= Matt 22:1-10). Two points of contact are noteworthy.26 (1) In both 
cases it is the powerful activity of the Spirit which is presented as the 
manifestation of God's (final) kingly rule. The thought in fact is very 
much of a piece with the eschatological tension so characteristic of 
Paul's thought, where the Spirit is understood precisely as the first 
instalment in the present of the inheritance which is the future 
kingdom (1 Cor 6:9-11; Gal 4:6-7; also Eph 1:13-14). In both the Jesus 
tradition and Paul the Spirit's present activity is an experience already 
of the kingdom whose consummation is not yet.?7 (2) The remem- 
brance that Jesus likened the kingdom to a banquet does not run 
counter to the disclaimer in Rom 14:17. On the contrary, Jesus' 
parable of the banquet was remembered as a protest against the sort of 
restrictions on table fellowship which characterized Pharisees (and 
Essenes) (cf. Luke 7:34-39 with 14:12-14; and Luke 14:13 with 1QSa 
2:3-9).28 Paul here is making precisely the same sort of protest— 
against a measuring of what is acceptable to God in terms of rules 
governing eating and drinking. 

Romans 16:19. The unusualness of the formulation in Paul, and the 
similarity in emphasis and intent to a distinctive feature of the Jesus 
tradition, together point more strongly than has usually been appreci- 
ated to the conclusion that Paul here was dependent in substantial 
measure on a community memory of Jesus' preaching and enacting of 
the kingdom.2? 


Rom 16:19 “I want you to be wise (codovs) in regard to what is good 
and innocent (akepatous) in regard to what is bad." 

Matt 10:16 “Ве wise (dpdvior) as serpents and innocent (üképatot) as 
doves." 


The sentiment is not distinctively Christian in character, and is 
typical of a general exhortation of practical wisdom familiar not least 
in Jewish circles. However, it may be significant that the word 


26 These are insufficiently recognized by G. Haufe, “Reich Gottes bei Paulus 
und in der Jesustradition," NTS 31 (1985) 467-72. 

27 бее further J. D. С. Dunn, “Spirit and Kingdom," ExpTim 82 (1970-71) 
36-40; also idem, Jesus and the Spirit, 310-11. 

28 See further below pp. 171-72. 

29 бее also A. J. M. Wedderburn, “Paul and Jesus: The Problem of Continu- 
ity," in Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 101-15; Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 200-207. 
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“innocent” here occurs in biblical literature only in these two passages 
and in the similar exhortation in Phil 2:15. The best explanation is 
likely to be that Paul has drawn on the combined heritage of Jewish 
wisdom, as added to by one who was also cherished as a teacher of 
wisdom by the first Christians (as evidenced by the Q material); but the 
evidence has hardly been sufficient to persuade most commentators.?0 

(d) With this last example our slide down the graph of plausible 
allusions is already almost at the point where any distinctive echo of 
the Jesus tradition is becoming almost inaudible. The echo is still 
fainter in cases like 1 Thess 5:6 and 16: 


1 Thess 5:6 “So then, let us not sleep as others do, but let us keep awake 
(уУртуор@рєу) and be sober" 
Matt 24:42 "Keep awake (ypnyopette) therefore" (cf. Luke 21:34-36) 


1 Thess 5:16 “Rejoice (xaípeTe) at all times" 
Luke 10:20 “Rejoice (xalpete) that your names have been written in 
heaven" 


At most one can say in such a case that the number of possible 
allusions within a few уегѕеѕ (1 Thess 5:2, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16)strengthens 
the possibilty that Paul's paraenesis at this point was shaped by patterns 
and emphases of the Jesus tradition. That is to say, the presence of 
stronger allusions may just be sufficient to carry with them other 
weaker allusions (weaker in terms of the actual evidence). The fact that 
similar clusters of allusions can be detected (Rom 12:14, 17, 21;3! 
13:7,2 9; 14:13,33 14, 17, 18, 15:1, 234) may strengthen the case some- 


30 But see Hunter, Paul and his Predecessors, 50; and M. Black, Romans 
(NCB; London: Oliphants; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1973) 184. 

31 With 12.17, 21 cf. again Matt. 5:43-48 = Luke 6:27-28, 32-36; and see my 
"Paul's Knowledge," 201. Cf. Walterin Wedderburn, Paul, 56; Thompson, Clothed 
with Christ, 90-110. 

32 With 13.7 cf. Mark 12:17 par (note Luke 22:25). See also e.g. W. Sanday 
and A. C. Headlam, Romans (ICC; 5th ed., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902) 371; 
C. H. Dodd, Romans (MNTC; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1932) 205; H. W. 
Schmidt, Rómer (THKNT 6; Berlin: Evangelische, 1963) 221-22; C. E. B. 
Cranfield, Romans (2 vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1979) 2.669-70; 
Stuhlmacher, “Jesustradition,” 248; Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 111-20. 
Allison notes that the sequence of 13:7, 8-10 is paralleled by the sequence Mark 
12:13-17, 28-34 par ("The Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic Gospels," 16-17), 
though a misprint of Luke 10 for Luke 20 exaggerates the closeness in the case of 
Luke. 

33 With Rom 14:13 cf. Matt 7:1 = Luke 6:37 and Mark 9:42 = Matt 18:6; see 
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what. Conversely, Allison's argument suggests at least the possibility 
that Paul made use of clusters of Jesus tradition. 

Allison also cites the work of B. Fjársted?? whom he criticises for 
building too much on the coincidence of words between 1 Cor 3:10-14 
and Luke 6:48-49 and between 1 Corinthians 4 and Luke 12:35-48 (25 
shared words and expressions). But when one who is as sympathetic to 
the enterprise as Allison concludes that the sum of Fjárstedt's lists is 
still zero, we may be sure that we are near the bottom of the graph.?6 


3. ALLUSIONS TO JESUS AS EXAMPLE IN PAUL 


For the sake of completeness we should mention the further 
possibility that Paul was influenced by the Jesus tradition not only in 
respect of Jesus’ teaching but also in regard to his conduct or life-style. 
Any appeal to the example of Jesus would, of course, imply a 
presupposition on Paul’s part that his readers knew characteristic 
episodes from Jesus’ ministry as well as characteristic teaching. We 
have already noted that the Gospels display a biographical interest in 
Jesus’ behaviour as much as in his teaching. And passages like Rom 
6:17,37 8:15-16,38 2 Cor 8:9,39 10:1, Gal 1:1840 and Phil 2:54! 
strengthen the a priori likelihood that Paul would have shared a similar 
interest. 


discussion in Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 161-84. Romans 13:7 and 14:13 are 
two of the eight or nine widely accepted allusions (see above p. 160). 

34 OnRom14:18and 15:1-2, see my “Paul’s Knowledge,” 204-205 and below 
pp. 169-70; also C. Wolff, “Humility and Self-Denial in Jesus’ Life and Message 
and in the Apostolic Existence of Paul," in Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 145-60, here 
154-56. 

35 B. Fjürstedt, Synoptic Traditions in 1 Corinthians: Themes and Clusters of 
Theme Words in 1 Corinthians 1—4 and 9 (Uppsala: Theologiska Institutionen, 
1974). 

36 Allison, “The Pauline Epistles and the Synoptic Gospels,” 6-8. 

37 бее my Romans (2 vols., WBC 38A, 38B; Dallas: Word, 1988) 1.343-44; 
also my "Paul's Knowledge,” 196-97. 

38 бее my Romans, 1.453-54; also “Paul’s Knowledge," 197-98, where I also 
cite Rom 13:14. So also Walter, “Раш and the Early Christian Jesus-Tradition," in 
Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 59. 

39 бее my Christology in the Making (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Westmins- 
ter, 1980; 2nd ed., 1989) 121-23. 

40 See above n. 7. 

4l See e.g. the review of discussion in P. T. O'Brien, Philippians (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 253-66. 
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The most striking instance, however, may well be Rom 15:1-5. 
There is no doubt that Paul appeals to the example of Jesus here: “... 
let each of us please his neighbour . . . for Christ did not please himself 
‚....” (vv. 2-3). The appeal is not to incarnation,?? but primarily to 
Christ's denying himself by submission to the cross (2 Cor 8:9; Phil 
2:5-8). This is confirmed by the appeal to scripture, Paul continuing, 
“but as it is written, *The reproaches of those who reproach you have 
fallen on me.’” The quotation is verbatim from the LXX of Ps 69:9 
(LXX 68:10). As one of the most powerful cries of personal distress in 
the psalter, it naturally commended itself to the first Christians as one 
of those scriptures rendered prophetically luminous in the light of 
Jesus' suffering and death. And so we find it quoted frequently in the 
New Testament, the most explicit allusions usually with direct 
reference to Christ's passion and the events surrounding it (Mark 
15:23, 36 par; John 2:17; 15:25; 19:28-29; Acts 1:20). 

At the same time it is also probable that the reference is not 
exclusively to Jesus' death and included also the thought of the 
character of his ministry as a whole. Here the case can be made by 
reference to the immediate context of 15:2-3. 

The thought of Jesus as example is probably present already in v. 1: 
“we, the strong, ought to support the weaknesses of those who are 
without strength." Outside the context of the present discussion (14:1— 
15:6), the only other passage where Paul speaks of people as “weak” in 
the letter is 5:6. The thought in fact is closely parallel, of someone else 
acting with responsible concern for the “weak’”—there Christ, here 
"the strong" (ol 8vvaro( ). The implication is fairly obvious that Christ 
is the model of such concern—a parallel perhaps strengthened by the 
description of the exalted Christ as the Lord who “has power/strength" 
(8vva Tel) to uphold his servant (14:4). The reference of 5:6, of course, 
was again to Christ's death; and of 14:4 to the exalted Christ. But, 
again it may be judged unlikely that Paul would neatly separate the 
character of Jesus' ministry in death and exaltation from that of his 
prior ministry or of his ministry as a whole. 

This a priori inference is strengthened by his use of the word 
BacTáCet, “carry, bear, support." For one thing it may well carry an 
allusion to Isa 53:4 (“Surely he has borne our griefs and carried our 


^2 H.Lietzmann, Römer (HNT 8; 5th ed., Tübingen: Mohr, 1971) 119. 

43 The sense “bear patiently, endure, put up with,” suggested by BAGD and 
used by several modern English translations is too weak: a call for tolerance at this 
point would be an anticlimax following the strong counsel of 14:13-21. 
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sorrows”), since BaoTáCew was probably in current use to translate 
"borne" in that passage, at least in the translations known to the early 
Christians, as Matt 8:17 demonstrates.^ Here too the primary thought 
in the earliest Christian apologetic use of Isaiah 53 would be of Christ's 
death. But Matt 8:17 is itself proof of the a priori inference just drawn: 
that such a passage could be referred also to Jesus' healing ministry 
quite naturally and without any thought of it being inappropriate so to 
do. 

And for another the thought seems to be much the same as in Gal 6:2 
(“Bear [Вастаќєтє | one another's burdens") where Paul continues, 
“апа thus fulfil the law of Christ." “The law of Christ" is most 
naturally understood by reference to the "fulfilled law" of Gal 5:14 
(“You shall love your neighbour as yourself’45), since Jesus’ summa- 
rizing of the law by reference to Lev 19:18 would presumably be well 
enough known among the Christian churches, as Paul's own use of it 
(Rom 13:8-10; Gal 5:14) suggests.46 Paul was certainly recalling that 
use in Rom 15:2, since the word “neighbour” occurs elsewhere in Paul 
only in the two passages which cite Lev 19:18 (Rom 13:9-10; Gal 
5:14). 

So the further similarity between Gal 6:2 and Rom 15:1, 3, 5 
suggests that Paul here was following a familiar line of exhortation. 


Rom 13:8-10 love your neighbour Gal5:14 love your neighbour 

Rom 15:1-2 bear with failings of Gal6:2 bear one another’s 
weak and please the burdens and so fulfil 
neighbour the law of Christ 


In both cases the implication is strong that Paul was making an appeal 
to Jesus’ ministry, referring to the character of his loving concern 
which both his teaching and example had brought to such clear 
expression, as, we may assume, his readers would be aware from their 
own knowledge of the Jesus tradition. 

The overtone that Jesus serves as example for the conduct 
commended is probably continued in v. 5: “to live in harmony among 


44  BacTáCew becomes more prominent in the later Greek versions of the Old 
Testament, and is used by Aquila in Isa 53:11. 

45 See particularly H. Schürmann, “‘Das Gesetz des Christus’ (Gal. 6:2): Jesu 
Verhalten und Wort als letztgültige sittliche Norm nach Paulus," in J. Gnilka (ed.), 
Neues Testament und Kirche (R. Schnackenburg Festschrift; Freiburg: Herder, 
1974) 282-300. 

46 See above pp. 164-65. 
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yourselves in accordance with Christ Jesus” (ката Xptotdov тооду). 
As the equivalent kará phrases elsewhere indicate, the phrase here 
probably refers primarily to the will of Christ (Rom 8:4-5; 2 Cor 
11:7).47 But once again it would be somewhat forced to exclude a 
reference also to the example of Christ as encapsulated in the various 
Jesus traditions possessed by all of the earliest Christian congre- 
gations.48 Christ has just been evoked as an example in v. 3, and, as we 
have seen, there are several echoes of such Jesus tradition in the 
preceding exhortation (14:13-14, 17-18; 15:1-2). And in other similar 
ката phrases the double thought of “modelled on and obedient to" 
seems likewise implicit: Col 2:8 follows 2:6: “as you received the 
traditions concerning Christ (rapeAágere Tov XpvoTóv тооду tov 
корор), so walk in him; and in Eph 4:24 the thought, of course, is of 
"the new man" as modelled in accordance with the image of God (cf. 
Col. 3:10) = Christ (cf. Rom 13:14; 2 Cor 3:18 and 4:4, 6). 

What emerges from this brief discussion is the interesting likelihood 
that a central feature of Paul's paraenesis was determined by a 
combination of Jesus’ teaching and example—the two elements of the 
Jesus tradition (words and deeds) mutually reinforcing one another, as 
we might expect.4? 

Another possibility of a similarly combined influence of Jesus' 
words and conduct has recently been suggested both by my colleague, 
A. J. M. Wedderburn and, independently, myself.5° This is the sug- 
gestion that Paul's attitude to Gentile “sinners” was influenced by an 
awareness of Jesus’ self-chosen mission “to call sinners” (Mark 2:17). 
The case here is more allusive (further down the graph), but the 
cumulative weight is nevertheless quite impressive. 

We might note, first of all, that Paul combined stress both on Jesus' 
Jewishness and on the effectiveness of his ministry with regard to 
Gentiles (Rom 15:8-9; Gal 4:4-7; note the interplay of “we” and 
“you’’). This is significant when we also recall how little contact Jesus 
is remembered as having with Gentiles within the Synoptic tradition. 


^7 W. Michaelis, TDNT 4 (1967) 669 n.18; E. Küsemann, Romans (London: 
SCM, 1980) 383; Cranfield, Romans, 737. 

48 бо e.g. Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 396; M. J. Lagrange, Romains 
(EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1950) 344. 

49 бее also Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 208-36. 

50 A. J. M. Wedderburn, “Paul and Jesus: Similarity and Continuity," in 
Wedderburn (ed.), Paul, 117-43, here 124, 130-43; Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the 
Law, 101. 
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Second, the fact that Paul talks of “Gentile sinners” when the issue is 
acceptable practice of table-fellowship (Gal 2:11-15) cannot but recall 
the fact that Jesus was remembered precisely as one who ate with 
“sinners” (Mark 2:16-17; Matt 11:19 = Luke 7:34). If the Jesus tradi- 
tion is historical at this point (and few question it), and if Paul did 
indeed use the same language when rebuking Peter over what in Paul's 
eyes must have appeared as an equivalent issue, it is hard to imagine 
that no echo of the Jesus tradition was heard or intended at this point.5! 

Thirdly, we have already noted>2 that in Rom 14:14 and 17 there аге 
probably echoes of Jesus' teaching. Both, we should point out, in 
relation to the same set of interrelated questions: what may observant 
Jews eat and so also with whom may they eat. And both reflect the 
more open attitude of Jesus in respect of food, at least as remembered 
in the Markan form of the tradition (Mark 7:15, 19), and in respect of 
the significance of the kingdom for present conduct (Matt 11:19; Luke 
14:7-24). 

If all this lies in the background of such Pauline passages, it would 
also help explain what still seems something of a conundrum for most 
exegetes: how it was that the appearance of Jesus to Paul on the 
Damascus road should point Paul so immediately to a mission to 
Gentiles (most explicitly Gal 1:15-16—note the “in order that"). The 
most obvious answer is probably that the memory of Jesus' lax attitude 
to "sinners" was part of the underlying offence of the Jesus movement 
which stirred Paul's persecuting wrath, especially as he saw it 
translated into outreach to Gentiles (at least by the Hellenist Christian 
Jews). Consequently the recognition and acknowledgement of Jesus on 
the Damascus road would have carried with it the immediate 
implication that the Jesus who had been friend of “sinners” must also 
wish to “сай” Gentile sinners.5? 

АП this is, of course, highly speculative, and to talk of clear echoes 
of or allusions to the Jesus tradition would be to push the evidence too 
hard. Nevertheless there are lines of connection here which should not 
be ignored and which constitute a further reminder of the character of 


51 Peter no doubt disagreed that the two issues were equivalent. For the logic 
of Peter's position, see e.g. my The Partings of the Ways between Christianity and 
Judaism (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1991) 132-33; 
also my Galatians (BNTC; London: Black, 1993) 141-42. 

52 See above pp. 162-63, 165-66. 

53 For a fuller attempt to explicate the rationale of Gal. 1:15-16, see again my 
Partings, 119-24; also Galatians, 65-67. 
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the range of evidence relevant in this discussion. 


4. THE INFLUENCE OF THE JESUS TRADITION 


Why then did Paul not cite Jesus as his authority for so many of the 
points of exhortation discussed above? Most would regard his failure 
to do so as a decisively critical weakness in any attempt to argue for 
allusions to Jesus tradition in Pauline paraenesis. This consideration 
has weighed very heavily with two recent contributions to the debate. 

Nikolaus Walter tries to grasp the nettle by noting that, whatever 
allusions to the teaching of Jesus may be present in Paul's letters, there 
is no indication of a consciousness on Paul's part that they were 
allusions.>4 The argument, if followed through, would suggest that the 
Synoptic-like traditions used in the early churches were not remem- 
bered as stemming from Jesus, or at least that the early churches did 
not think it necessary to retain the attribution of them to Jesus in their 
corporate memory. That would seem an odd conclusion to be forced 
to, given the fact of the Synoptic Gospels, which presumably constitute 
contrary evidence in themselves—that is, that such traditions were 
remembered as explicitly attributable to Jesus, and that from such 
traditions Mark and the others were able to compile their Gospels. 

At about the same time Frans Neirynck made a similar observation: 
that in the Pauline letters, apart from 1 Cor 7:10-11 and 9:14, “there is 
no certain trace of a conscious use of sayings of Jesus. Possible 
allusions to gospel sayings can be noted on the basis of similarity of 
form and context but a direct use of a gospel saying in the form it has 
been preserved in the synoptic gospels is hardly provable."55 The final 
clause of this quotation, however, is a reminder that Neirynck's real 
concern is whether the Pauline letters provide evidence of a pre- 
synoptic gospel or of Q or pre-Q collections. In such a discussion the 
degree of similarity to the actual wording of the Synoptic parallels 
must be a decisive consideration. Whereas for us the more productive 
question is whether such “allusions” within Paul, together with the 
Synoptic parallels, constitute evidence of a Jesus tradition which was 
remembered and reused in different forms. 

Sandy Wedderburn has suggested a further possibility: that Paul did 
not cite Jesus explicitly as authority because the teaching of Jesus was 


54 Walter, "Paul and the Early Christian Jesus-Tradition," in Wedderburn 
(ed.), Paul, 56, 78. 
55  Neirynck, "Paul and the Sayings of Jesus," 320. 
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largely, at that time and in Paul's eyes, “in enemy hands,” in that it was 
being used by his opponents, whereas Paul was more concerned to 
maintain his own independence.°® This might help explain Paul's 
reticence in a case like Rom 14:14,5? but not in all cases; and an appeal 
to “opposition” teaching by allusion would seem to be open to the same 
objection as an explicit appeal.>8 

The real problem in all this, as the contributions of Walter and 
Neirynck show, is that the issue is being posed in a too narrow or one- 
sided way. If the question is asked: Did Paul allude to or echo Jesus' 
tradition?, then the discussion is soon forced down the lines marked 
out by Walter and Neirynck. But should we not rather be asking: 
Given such similarity and such differing degrees of similarity between 
a number of Paul's exhortations and elements within the Jesus 
tradition, what does that tell us about the influence of the Jesus 
tradition on Paul's paraenesis? And further: Given the character of 
these allusions/echoes, what does that tell us about the way that 
influence worked? Such questions are deserving of more consideration 
than they have so far been given. 

One conclusion which follows almost immediately from the 
variation between the Pauline material reviewed above and the related 
Jesus tradition is that the Jesus tradition was not yet set in fixed and 
unyielding forms. Rather it was living tradition, tradition which was 
evidently adaptable to different needs and diverse contexts. This 
character of the Jesus tradition was already sufficiently obvious from 
the variations contained within the Synoptic Gospels themselves. But 
its relevance to the present question has been too little recognized. In 
fact the variations between Paul's usage and that of the Synoptics are 
more or less of the same order. So we can speak quite appropriately of 
pneumatic tradition, or of charismatic usage of the tradition^? or of 
targumic paraphrase9? of the tradition. The point being that it was 
cherished not merely as something said two or three decades earlier, 
but as a living word; not merely as a relic of a dead leader, but as still 


56 Wedderburn, “Problem of Continuity," in Wedderburn, Paul, 100-101. 

37 See above pp. 162-63. 

58 бее also Thompson, Clothed with Christ, 73-76. 

59 Dunn, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament (London: SCM; Philadel- 
phia: Westminster, 1977; 2nd ed., 1990) 69, 77-79. 

60 As do O. Michel, Rómer (MeyerK; 13th ed., Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1966) 386; and Н. Schlier, Rómerbrief (HTKNT; Freiburg: Herder, 
1977) 379, in reference to Rom 12:14. 
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expressing the will of the living Lord.6! And the force of each saying 
must have depended as much on its appropriateness to the situation 
addressed by the apostle, as on the fact that both writer and reader 
knew that its original authority for Christian congregations stemmed 
from Jesus as recalled by both in the Jesus tradition which they shared 
originally. 

We are not entirely in the dark on this matter, for we know how 
Paul used and how his thinking was influenced by his other great 
source of authority—the Old Testament, or to be more precise, the 
scriptures of his ancestral faith and earlier training. Here too an 
obvious parallel (influence of scripture, influence of Jesus tradition) 
has been often neglected because of an issue focused too narrowly or 
approached only from one side. Of course the parallel is not exact, 
because Paul makes so many explicit citations from his scriptures. On 
the other hand, we should note that Paul shows the same freedom in his 
handling of the scriptures® as he does in his explicit references to the 
Jesus tradition (1 Cor 7:10-11; 9:14). More to the point here, 
however, there are also riches of allusion and echo which have only 
recently begun to be explored in a systematic way. Here credit must be 
given above all to Richard Hays, who has been able to demonstrate 
from the four major letters of Paul (Romans-Galatians) how many 
such echoes there are in his writing, without recognition of which the 
text would lose much of its spring and the argument its force. 

Some examples from my own work on Romans may be appropriate. 
One comes early on in Rom 1:19-32, where, as has often been noted, 
Paul echoes the language of Wisdom 13-15, even though he nowhere 
cites it precisely. A second is the use of Deut 30:11-14 in Romans 10. 
The passage is quoted, of course, but appreciation of the full 
significance of that quotation for Paul and his readers requires some 
awareness of the influence of Deuteronomy 30 within diaspora 
Judaism, as evidenced, for example, by the LXX of Deuteronomy 30, 
by Philo's use of the passage, and by reference to Deut 30:7 in Jewish 


61 See further my study, The Living Word (London: SCM; Phildaelphia: 
Fortress, 1987). 

62 See D. A. Koch, Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1986) esp. 102-98. 

63 Walter, “Paul and the Early Christian Jesus-Tradition," in Wedderburn 
(ed.), Paul, 68-74. 

64 Hays, Echoes. For an earlier list of allusions and parallels see E. E. Ellis, 
Paul's Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957) 153-54. 
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tomb inscriptions.65 And for a third we might note that in Rom 12:15- 
21 Paul echoes themes of traditional Jewish wisdom,© even though he 
cites specifically only Deut 32:35 and Prov 25:21. 

It should be evident in all this that we are witnessing established or 
hallowed tradition which had become so much part of Paul that it 
influenced him from within, not just from without. Its influence, in 
other words, is to be recognized at the level of shaping thought, not so 
much as an external authority whose authority can be called on only by 
formal citation. Moreover, Paul would almost certainly expect his 
readers to recognize some at least of the allusions to and the echoes of 
well-known themes, since, in the examples just cited, his indictment in 
Rom 1:19-32 depends on their recognition that this is standard Jewish 
polemic against Jewish idolatry and sexual morality, the validity of his 
use of Deut 30:11-14 in Romans 10 depends on an already widespread 
perception of the universal application of the word, and in Rom 12:9- 
21 he would presumably not want to be thought of as giving wholly 
fresh advice. 

The same we may observe is probably true of the already traditional 
kerygmatic and confessional formulae which Paul seems to use on 
frequent occasions. Here the parallel is closer. For, on the one hand, 
there is a similar imbalance between the very few explicit citations of 
such formulae (notably 1 Cor 15:3-4) and the more frequent allusions 
(Rom 1:3-4; 3:25-26; 4:24-25; 8:11, 34; 10:9; 14:9, 15; 1 Cor 1:13; 
6:14; 8:11; 15:12; еѓс.).67 And, on the other, there is a similar debate 
among contemporary scholars as to whether the latter should be 
designated as “pre-Pauline formulae” in the first place.68 The double 
parallel is not accidental; it reflects the same character in the material. 
In this case too similarities in wording suggest a degree of 
interdependence best explained in terms of a speech pattern ingrained 
by frequent usage, the natural reflex of a habitual worshipper and 
indefatigable preacher and teacher.6? Here too Paul would presumably 
expect his readers to recognize such echoes for what they were, even 


65 For details, see my Romans, 2.603-605. 

66 12:15 (Sir 7:34); 12:16 (Prov 3:7; Isa 5:21); 12:17 (Prov 3:4); 12:19 (Lev 
19:18; Deut 32:35); 12:20 (Prov 25:21-22); 12:21 (T. Benj. 4:3). 

67 See W. Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God (London: SCM, 1966); K. 
Wengst, Christologische Formeln und Lieder des Urchristentums (Gütersloh: 
Mohn, 1972). 

68 Notably questioned by M. D. Hooker. 

69 Cf. also the “liturgical reflex" in passages like Rom 1:25 and 9:5. 
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though the level of his explicit argument does not appear to depend on 
such recognition. 

In both cases what we are actually witnessing is the language of 
community discourse. We must imagine Christians who were steeped 
in the language and thought forms of the (Jewish) scriptures (the only 
scriptures they had), and who had been deeply impressed, their whole 
lives transformed and shaped afresh by the message of Jesus. In 
communities bonded by such common experience and language there 
is a whole level of discourse which consists of allusion and echo. It is 
the very fact that allusions are sufficient for much effective commun- 
ication which provides and strengthens the bond; recognition of the 
allusion/echo is what attests effective membership of the group. Who 
has never belonged to a community where *in-jokes" and code 
allusions or abbreviations both facilitated communication between 
members of the group and left outsiders at best able to function only on 
the surface of the exchange without recognizing implications and 
ramifications obvious to the insiders? A community which can com- 
municate only by citing explicit chapter and verse has no depth to it. 
And the same assuredly applies in the case of early Christian com- 
munities' store of Jesus tradition. 

In other words, what we find in the Pauline paraenesis in terms of 
echoes of/allusions to the Jesus tradition is just what we would expect. 
It would be surprising were it otherwise. The traditions of Jesus, no 
doubt well taught by the first Christian apostles and teachers, would 
have been treasured, meditated on, given prominent place in the 
reshaping of life and conduct consequent upon baptism. Such traditions 
would have entered into their own thinking and quite quickly have 
begun to shape their own language as well as their lives, and so also to 
shape their discourse one with another.7? The letter of James provides 
another clear example of the same рһепотопеп 7! 

Here, then, emerges a surprising answer to our question, “Why was 
Jesus not cited explicitly as authority for the exhortations which drew 


70 "That Romans has such a high proportion of such allusions is significant, 


since Paul could not have passed on such traditions to the Roman believers himself. 
He must have been able to assume, nevertheless, that the churches in Rome, or 
elsewhere, had been furnished with a stock of Jesus (and kerygmatic) tradition 
similar to that which Paul himself drew on. This tells us much about the breadth 
and relative fixedness of the Jesus tradition passed on to new churches. 

71 Notably Jas 1:5, 17 (Matt 7:7, 11); Jas 1:6 (Matt 21:21); Jas 1:22-23 (Matt 
7:21, 24-27); Jas 4:12 (Matt 7:1); Jas 5:12 (Matt 5:34-37). 
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on the Jesus tradition?" The answer is that to force, as it were, the web 
of allusion and echo into the open may strengthen the explicit authority 
of a particular exhortation,?? but it also weakens the bonding effect of 
the web of shared discourse. In communities of shared discourse 
allusions can be all the more effective because they trigger off wider 
associations and communal memories whose emotive resonance gives 
added motivation to the looked for response.73 

In short, in each case (Old Testament, church tradition, and Jesus 
tradition), and particularly in the case of the Jesus tradition whose 
form was not yet finally fixed, what we see before us in passages like 
those discussed above is evidence of the Jesus tradition shaping Pauline 
paraenesis at the level of his own thought processes, and no doubt 
intended by him to be recognized as derived from or indebted to the 
common memory of what Jesus had said and done—a celebration and 
re-affirmation by means of their common discourse of their shared 
indebtedness to their common Lord. 


72 ]n fact, however, in the two most cited cases (1 Cor 7:10-11; 9:14-15), Paul 
quotes a word from the Lord in order to qualify it! 

73 Hence the weakness of Furnish's observation: “One must record with some 
surprise the fact that the teaching of the earthly Jesus seems not to play a vital, or at 
least as obvious, a role in Paul's concrete ethical instructions as the Old Testament" 
(Theology and Ethics in Paul, 55). 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST AND 
HIS RELATIONSHIP TO JESUS 


Robert L. Webb 


1. INTRODUCTION 


While Jesus is certainly the central figure in the Gospels, John the 
Baptist is one of the other key figures whose presence is necessary in 
the Gospels to explain who Jesus is both historically and theologically.! 
From a theological and literary perspective, each evangelist portrays 
John somewhat differently, but they all have in common the conviction 
that “the beginning of the gospel" was John. John’s role was to be the 
forerunner, preparing the way for Jesus the Messiah (e.g. Mark 1:1- 
4). Yet from a historical perspective, John's role is more ambiguous— 
neither clearly friend nor foe. He did not oppose Jesus, as Herod 
Antipas or Pilate did, but neither did John clearly support Jesus, as 
Jesus' disciples did. This ambiguity may be observed in the differences 
between John's proclamation and the teaching of Jesus, as well as in 
John's skeptical question: “Ате you the one who is to come or shall we 
look for another?" (Matt 11:3 2 Luke 7:19). 

This chapter begins by surveying "historical John" research and then 
examines certain key elements concerning John and his activities. 
These key elements lay a foundation for examining the relationship 
between John and Jesus, for one cannot fully appreciate this 
relationship without first having studied the figure of John himself. 
Then the chapter turns to a brief survey of recent research on the 
relationship between John and Jesus before focusing in greater detail 
on select elements of this relationship, including Jesus as a disciple of 
John, Jesus as baptizer, a shift in Jesus' ministry, and points of 
continuity and discontinuity between John and Jesus. 


2. THE HISTORY OF "HISTORICAL JOHN” RESEARCH 


In a volume assessing recent historical Jesus research, a chapter on 


1 John the Baptist is identified by name 80 times in the canonical Gospels and 
nine times in Acts. 
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the relationship between John and Jesus is certainly necessary. But it 
would be remiss not to observe that John himself has also been the 
focus of historical research. “Historical John" research has, in fact, 
developed in parallel with its more prominent sibling, historical Jesus 
research.? For example, Martin Dibelius, well-known for his 
contributions to the development of form criticism in the Gospels,3 
first applied this critical technique in 1911 to pericopae concerning 
John the Baptist in Die urchristliche Überlieferung von Johannes dem 
Tdufer.4 Similarly, with the rise of redaction criticism, the seminal 
studies by Hans Conzelmann on Luke (1953) and Willi Marxsen on 
Mark (1956) both included sections analyzing the redactional 
tendencies of these evangelists with respect to John the Baptist.5 But it 
was Walter Wink who in 1968 produced the classic redactional study 
of the pericopae concerning John the Baptist, John the Baptist in the 
Gospel Tradition.® In addition, a number of older historical studies 


2 As pietistic lives of Jesus have been written, so also have pietistic lives of 
John. E.g. F. B. Meyer, John the Baptist (London: Morgan and Scott, 1900); G. 
C. Darton, St John the Baptist and the Kingdom of Heaven (London: Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1961). Cf. E. F. Lupieri's discussion (“John the Baptist, The 
First Monk: A Contribution to the History of the Figure of John the Baptist in the 
Early Monastic World," in Monasticism: A Historical Overview [Word and Spirit 6; 
Still River: St Bede's Publications, 1984] 11-23) of how John the Baptist 
functioned as a model for early Christian monasticism. 

3 Martin Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1919); ET: From Tradition to Gospel (New York: Scribner's, 1934; repr. Cam- 
bridge: James Clark, 1971). 

^ Martin Dibelius, Die urchristliche Überlieferung von Johannes dem Täufer 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911). 

5 Hans Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit (Tübingen: Mohr, 1953); ET: The 
Theology of St. Luke (New York: Harper & Row, 1961; repr. Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982) esp. 18-27. Willi Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus: Studien zur 
Redaktionsgeschichte des Evangeliums (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1956); ET: Mark the Evangelist (Nashville: Abingdon, 1969) esp. 30-53. On 
Matthew see the more recent work by John P. Meier, "John the Baptist in 
Matthew's Gospel," JBL 99 (1980) 383-405. On Luke see the more recent work by 
Robert J. Miller, “Elijah, John, and Jesus in the Gospel of Luke," NTS 34 (1988) 
611-22. 

6 Walter Wink, John the Baptist in the Gospel Tradition (SNTSMS 7; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968). See also the more recent work by 
Edmondo F. Lupieri, Giovanni Battista nelle tradizioni sinottiche (Studi Biblici 82; 
Brescia: Paideia, 1988), and Josef Ernst, Johannes der Täufer: Interpretation— 
Geschichte—Wirkungsgeschichte (BZNW 53; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989) 4-216. 
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have made important contributions to this field." 
More recently, methods and insights from the social sciences have 
been applied to the New Testament? and to historical Jesus research in 


See also the summary in Robert L. Webb, John the Baptizer and Prophet: A Socio- 
Historical Study (JSNTSup 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991) 47-91. 

7 A selection of older studies (more than 20 years old) include M. Goguel, Au 
Seuil de L’ Évangile: Jean-Baptiste (Paris: Payot, 1928); Ernst Lohmeyer, Johannes 
der Täufer, vol. 1 of Das Urchristentum (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1932); Carl H. Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York: Scribner's, 1951); Jean 
Steinmann, Saint John the Baptist and the Desert Tradition (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958); J. А. T. Robinson, “Elijah, John and Jesus: An Essay in 
Detection,” NTS 4 (1958) 263-81; repr. in Robinson, Twelve New Testament 
Studies (London: SCM, 1962) 28-52; R. E. Brown, “John the Baptist in the 
Gospel of John,” CBQ 22 (1960) 292-98; repr. in New Testament Essays 
(London: Chapman, 1965) 132-40; Joseph R. Hookey, “John the Baptist in the 
Context of Contemporary Religious Movements within Judaism,” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Edinburgh, 1963); Charles H. H. Scobie, John the Baptist (London: 
SCM, 1964); Jean Daniélou, The Work of John the Baptist (Baltimore: Helicon, 
1966); Roland Schütz, Johannes der Täufer (ATANT 50; Zürich: Zwingli, 1967); 
Jürgen Becker, Johannes der Täufer und Jesus von Nazareth (BSt 63; Zürich: 
Neukirchener, 1972). H. Thyen, "BAIITIZMA METANOI AZ EIZ A®EZIN 
AMAPTIQN,"inJ. M. Robinson (ed.), The Future of Our Religious Past: Essays in 
Honour of Rudolf Bultmann (London: SCM, 1971) 131-68; Ernst Bammel, “The 
Baptist in Early Christian Tradition," NTS 18 (1971-72) 95-128; Eta Linnemann, 
"Jesus und der Täufer,” in G. Ebeling, E. Jüngel, and G. Schunack (eds.), 
Festschrift für Ernst Fuchs (Tübingen: Mohr, 1972) 219-36; J. H. Hughes, “John 
the Baptist: The Forerunner of God Himself," NovT 14 (1972) 191-218; J. D. G. 
Dunn, "Spirit-and-Fire Baptism," NovT 14 (1972) 81-92. For more extensive 
bibliography on John the Baptist, see Webb, JBP, 389-415. 

See also classic works by earlier authors; e.g. H. S. Reimarus, Fragments (ed. 
C. H. Talbert; London: SCM, 1971 [orig. 1778]) 135-50 (part 2, $1-8); David F. 
Strauss, The Life of Jesus Critically Examined (4th ed., London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1902 [orig. 1835-36]) 209-63; Ernest Renan, The Life of Jesus (Thinker's 
Library 53; London: Watts, 1935 [orig. 1863]) 69-76; Albert Schweitzer, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (2nd ed., London: Black, 1911) 368-81. 

8 бее һе surveys by Howard Clark Kee, Knowing the Truth: A Sociological 
Approach to New Testament Interpretation (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 
1989); Bengt Holmberg, Sociology and the New Testament: An Appraisal 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1990), and W. R. Domeris, "Sociological and 
Social Historical Investigations," in P. J. Hartin and J. H. Petzer (eds.), Text and 
Interpretation: New Approaches in the Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 15; 
Leiden: Brill, 1991) 215-33. See also the bibliography in Daniel J. Harrington, 
"Second Testament Exegesis and the Social Sciences: A Bibliography," BTB 18 
(1977) 77-85. 
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particular.? Particularly significant in this regard is the work of 
Richard A. Horsley who has contributed social typologies for different 
types of leaders and movements in first-century Palestine,!° and then 
turned his attention (1987) to the figure of Jesus in particular.!! 
Inspired by and indebted to Horsley's analysis of popular prophets,?? 
my own work, John the Baptizer and Prophet: A Socio-Historical 
Study (1991; hereafter referred to as JBP), contributed a social- 
history analysis of John's two public roles, baptizer and prophet. 


3. THE FIGURE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST IN RECENT RESEARCH 


But how has John the Baptist been understood in recent study? Space 
permits only a brief and selective summary of three representative 
scholars. In the next section, however, we examine a select number of 
issues in more detail.!? 


9 бее the survey by Paul W. Hollenbach, “Recent Historical Jesus Studies 
and the Social Sciences," in K. H. Richards (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 
1983 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 22; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983) 61-78. 

10 Richard A. Horsley, “The Sicarii: Ancient Jewish ‘Terrorists’,” JR 59 
(1979) 435-58; idem, “Josephus and the Bandits,” JSJ 10 (1979) 37-63; idem, 
“Ancient Jewish Banditry and the Revolt against Rome, A.D. 66-70," CBQ 43 
(1981) 409-32; idem, “Popular Messianic Movements around the Time of Jesus,” 
СВО 46 (1984) 471-95; idem, ““Like One of the Prophets of Old’: Two Types of 
Popular Prophets at the Time of Jesus,” CBQ 47 (1985) 435-63; idem, “High 
Priests and the Politics of Roman Palestine,” JSJ 17 (1986) 23-55; idem, “Popular 
Prophetic Movements at the Time of Jesus: Their Principal Features and Social 
Origins,” JSNT 26 (1986) 3-27; idem, “The Zealots: Their Origin, Relationships 
and Importance in the Jewish Revolt,” NovT 28 (1986) 159-92. See the more 
popular level summary in Richard A. Horsley and John S. Hanson, Bandits, 
Prophets, and Messiahs: Popular Movements in the Time of Jesus (New Voices in 
Biblical Studies; Minneapolis: Winston, 1985). 

11 Richard A. Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1987). 

12 Horsley, "Like One of the Prophets,” 435-63; idem, “Popular Prophetic 
Movements,” 3-27. See also Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and 
Messiahs, 135-89. 

13 Parts of the next section summarize my own work, JBP, and so I do not 
refer to it in this section. For other recent work on John the Baptist, see J. 
Reumann, “The Quest for the Historical Baptist,” in J. Reumann (ed.), Under- 
standing the Sacred Text: Essays in Honor of Morton S. Enslin on the Hebrew 
Bible and Christian Beginnings (Valley Forge: Judson, 1972) 181-99; E. W. 
Burrows, “Did John the Baptist Call Jesus ‘The Lamb of God’?” ExpTim 85 
(1974) 245-49; S. T. Lachs, “John the Baptist and His Audience,” Gratz College 
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The work of Charles H. H. Scobie on John the Baptist (1964)!4 
distills for us the results of critical research up to that point. Scobie 
understands John's background to be the larger sectarian baptizing 
movement located in the wilderness of Judea—a location with 


Annual of Jewish Studies 4 (1975) 28-32; J. M. Ford, “Zealotism and the Lukan 
Infancy Narratives,” NovT 18 (1976) 280-92; D. К. Catchpole, “John the Baptist, 
Jesus and the Parable of the Tares," SJT 31 (1978) 557-70; E. Trocmé, “Jean- 
Baptiste dans le quatriéme évangile,” RHPR 60 (1980) 129-51; L. F. Badia, The 
Qumran Baptism and John the Baptist' s Baptism (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1980); S. Bénétreau, “Baptêmes et ablutions dans le Judaïsme: 
L'originalité de Jean-Baptiste," FoiVie 80 (1981) 96-108; D. Smith, "Jewish 
Proselyte Baptism and the Baptism of John," ResQ 25 (1982) 13-32; S. L. Davies, 
*John the Baptist and Essene Kashruth," NTS 29 (1983) 569-71; W. Schenk, 
“Gefangenschaft und Tod des Táufers: Erwägungen zur Chronologie und ihren 
Konsequenzen," NTS 29 (1983) 453-83; C. К. Barrett, “Apollos and the Twelve 
Disciples of Ephesus," in W. Weinrich (ed.), The New Testament Age: Essays in 
Honor of Bo Reicke (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1984) 1.29-39; C. Saulnier, 
“Hérode Antipas et Jean Baptiste: Quelques remarques sur les confusions 
chronologiques de Flavius Joséphe," RB 91 (1984) 362-76; E. Nodet, “Jésus et 
Jean-Baptiste selon Joséphe," RB 92 (1985) 321-48, 497-524; E. Bickerman, 
“Jean-Baptiste au Désert,” in M. Hengel, M. Stern, and P. Schäfer (eds.), Studies 
in Jewish and Christian History (AGJU 9; Leiden: Brill, 1986) 3.7-21; Bo Reicke, 
“John’s Baptism,” in E. P. Sanders (ed.), Jesus, the Gospels and the Church: 
Essays in Honor of William R. Farmer (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1987) 
209-24; H. Lichtenberger, “Taufergemeinden und frühchristliche Táuferpolemik im 
letzen Drittel des 1. Jahrhunderts," ZTK 84 (1987) 36-57; Stephanie von Dobbeler, 
Das Gericht und das Erbarmen Gottes: Die Botschaft Johannes der Tüufers und ihre 
Rezeption bei den Johannesjüngern im Rahmen der Theologiegeschichte des 
Frühjudentums (BBB 70; Frankfurt am Main: Athenáum, 1988); E. F. Lupieri, 
Giovanni Battista fra storia e leggenda (Biblioteca di cultura religiosa 53; Brescia: 
Paideia, 1988); idem, Giovanni Battista nelle tradizioni sinottiche (Studia Biblici 82; 
Brescia: Paideia, 1988); H. Lichtenberger, "Reflections on the History of John the 
Baptist’s Communities," Folia Orientalia 25 (1988) 45-49; Ben Witherington, 
“Jesus and the Baptist—T wo of a Kind?" in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of Biblical 
Literature 1988 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988) 225- 
44; К. Cameron, “‘What Have You Come out to See?’ Characterizations of John 
and Jesus in the Gospels," Semeia 49 (1990) 35-69; M. Hollingsworth, 
"Opponents and Brothers: Rabbi Jesus and Rabbi John," Bible Today 28 (1990) 
284-90; W. Klaiber, “Der irdische und der himmlische Zeuge: eine Auslegung von 
Joh 3.22-36," NTS 36 (1990) 205-33; John P. Meier, "John the Baptist in 
Josephus: Philology and Exegesis," JBL 111 (1992) 225-37. 

14 Scobie, John the Baptist; cf. Scobie, “John the Baptist,” in M. Black (ed.), 
The Scrolls and Christianity (London: SCM, 1969) 58-69, 112-13. 
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eschatological as well as ascetic associations.!5 John's proclamation 
emphasized the imminent end and eschatological judgment in 
continuity with both prophetic and apocalyptic traditions. John also 
announced a Coming One who would carry out the judgment. 
According to Scobie, this Coming One was most likely a seemingly 
contradictory mixture of a supernatural Messiah like the Son of Man 
and a human Messiah. John called the people to repentance because the 
end was imminent. John's baptism finds its closest parallel in the 
ablutions at Qumran. It symbolized a person's repentance and God's 
forgiveness, but forgiveness was not conferred at baptism but at the 
final judgment, so the baptism was an expression of hope. While John 
was not forming a new sect, the baptism did initiate people into a new 
group prepared for the eschaton. Most returned to their normal lives, 
but a few became disciples and remained with John. 

Paul W. Hollenbach's study (1979)16 attempts to be more sensitive to 
John's social context. He views John as a radically alienated prophet, 
whose formative background consisted of, first of all, his having come 
from a family of rural priests who were alienated from the aristocratic 
priesthood of Jerusalem, and secondly, his having had “some bitter 
experience.”!7 John announced a message of apocalyptic judgment 
against the powerful Jerusalem establishment (Matt 3:7) and other 
groups with power (Luke 3:10-14), and he called them to the Jordan 
river and baptism. He probably preached the message in populated 
areas, even Jerusalem itself. The most bitter denunciation (Matt 3:7-10 
= Luke 3:7-9) was addressed against those with power but who were 
unrepentant, specifically the ruling priestly aristocracy. Similarly, his 
attack against Herod Antipas (Mark 6:17-18) concerned not only 
religious and moral values, but also had political significance. To the 
powerful who were repentant John announced a second baptism which 
would be greater than his own baptism. This baptism would grant final 
and complete purification (Matt 3:11-12 = Mark 1:7-8 = Luke 3:16b- 
17; “with fire" is understood to symbolize purification, not destruc- 


15 Cf. J. Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 av. J.C. 
—300 ap. J.C.) (Gembloux: Duculot, 1935). 

16 Paul W. Hollenbach, “Social Aspects of John the Baptizer’s Preaching 
Mission in the Context of Palestinian Judaism,” in ANRW 2.19.1 (1979) 850-75. 
See the more recent survey, Paul W. Hollenbach, “John the Baptist,” ABD 3 
(1992) 887-99. 

17 Hollenbach, “Social Aspects,” 855, following Kraeling, John the Baptist, 
15-32. 
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tion). While awaiting this final purification, those baptized should live 
ethically responsible lives especially with respect to economic matters 
(cf. the specific social groups addressed in Luke 3:10-14). 

Josef Ernst’s exhaustive work (1989)!8 examines all early traditions 
concerning John the Baptist which, though redacted and biased 
(including Josephus), still allow one to discern something of the 
historical John. In Ernst's opinion, John probably was from a rural 
priestly family (Luke 1), but his role was that of prophet. His ascetic 
lifestyle, wilderness preaching, and baptizing in the Jordan gave shape 
to that role. John's preaching was not apocalyptic in the sense of 
announcing cosmic destruction; rather, John proclaimed judgment on 
all and called all to repentance and his new rite of baptism. Ernst 
identifies the Stronger One John announced as God. John's wilderness 
location suggests he may have perceived himself as preparing the way 
for God as understood in light of Isa 40:3. John also spoke to ethical 
issues of his day which put him in conflict with the authorities and led 
to his arrest and execution. John did not have disciples in the strict 
sense of the term (like rabbinic teachers). All who were baptized were 
his followers, but he also had followers who assisted him. After John's 
death his followers became more closely identified, and baptism 
became the initiatory rite for entrance into the sectarian community. 


4. THE TEXTS WHICH REFER TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 


The following chart presents in tabular form all references to John 
the Baptist in the primary sources of the first two centuries C.E.19 For 
the sake of preserving space in the chart, “JB” refers to John the 
Baptist and “J” refers to Jesus. References in parentheses are secondary 
parallels. 


Description Matthew Mark Luke John Other 

JB is witness to J as light 1:6-8 

JB is witness to J as 

coming after him (3:11; 11:3) (1:7) (3:16; 7:20) 1:15 

Prediction of JB's birth 1:5-25 ProtJas 
8:3; 10:2 

Mary told of Elizabeth's baby 1:36 PCairo $2 

Mary visits Elizabeth 1:39-45 ProtJas 
12:2-3 


18 Ernst, Johannes der Täufer. 
19 Later traditions may also be found in Gnostic literature, Mandaean literature, 
and the Slavonic Josephus. See the discussion in Webb, JBP, 43-45, 77-78 n. 93. 
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JB’s birth and childhood 
Elizabeth hides infant JB 


Zacharias is questioned and killed 
JB in wilderness, baptizing 


JB announces judgment 

JB answers ethical questions 
JB announces coming figure 
JB baptizes J 


JB's confession about himself 

JB's witness to J 

Disciples of JB follow J 

J goes to Galilee after JB imprisoned 
J baptizes near where JB baptizes 

JB answers question about J' ministry 
J baptizes more than JB 

(JB's Samaritan ministry) 

JB's disciples fast, J' disciples do not 


JB questions J’ identity from prison 
J praises JB as prophet 


JB and J judged by children in market 
Herod Antipas thinks J is JB raised 
Herod Antipas arrests and executes JB 
Some say J is JB 

J' disciples want to pray as JB taught 
JB is Elijah 


Law until JB, now the kingdom 


JB's baptism of heaven or humans 

Parable of two sons and believing JB 

J views JB as a lamp 

J goes where JB used to baptize 

JB baptized with water; soon be 
baptized with the Spirit 

New apostles must be from time of JB 

Good news began after JB's baptism 

JB baptized with water, soon be 
baptized with the Spirit 

JB preached baptism and coming one 

Apollos knows only JB's baptism 

Disciples know only JB's baptism 

Antipas defeated by Aretas; summary of 
JB and Antipas' treatment of JB 


3:1-6 
3:7-10 


3:11-12 
3:13-17 


4:12 


(9:15) 
9:14-17 
11:2-6 
11:7-15 
11:16-19 
14:1-2 
14:3-12 
16:13-14 


17:9-13 


11:12-13; 


5:18 
21:23-27 
21:28-32 


1:2-6 


1:7-8 
1:9-11 


1:14 


(2:19) 


2:18-22 


6:14-16 
6:17-29 
8:27-28 


9:9-13 
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1:57-80 


3:1-6 


3:7-9 

3:10-14 
3:15-18 
3:21-22 


(5:34) 


5:33-39 


7:18-23 
7:24-30 


7:31-35 
9:7-9 
3:19-20 
9:18-19 
11:1 


16:16-17 


11:27-33 20:1-8 


(7:29-30) 


Protas 
22:3 
Protas 
23:1—24:4 
GEbion $2-3 


1:24-28 
(1:30- 
34) 


GEbion §4; 
GNaz 82; 
GHeb $2 
1:19-23 

1:29-34 

1:35-40 


3:22-2A 
3:25-30 
4:1-3 
(4:38) 
(3:29) GThom 
($27), 847, 


$104 


(1:21) GThom $46, 
$78 


(1:21) (GThom 
§51) 
(GThom 


§11) 


5:33-36 
10:40-42 


Acts 1:5 
Acts 1:21-22 
Acts 10:37-38 


Acts 11:16 
Acts 13:24-25 
Acts 18:24-26 
Acts 19:1-7 
Ant. 18.5.2 
$116-119 
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5. SELECT ELEMENTS CONCERNING THE FIGURE 
OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Before considering the relationship between John the Baptist and 
Jesus it is necessary to consider briefly certain key elements which 
contribute to our understanding of John. These include John's baptism, 
his prophetic proclamation, his prophetic role, and other features of 
his life and death. Since I have discussed elsewhere matters of 
authenticity and historicity of many of the texts which concern John 
the Baptist, I do not repeat such discussion here, but refer the reader to 
that earlier work.?9 


5.1. John's Baptism 


To understand John it is most helpful to begin with that which is 
probably most distinctive about him—his baptism. The ritual use of 
water in ablutions is a widespread religious phenomenon, and it was 
certainly practiced within first-century Judaism and Christianity. That 
John performed a water rite identified as a baptism" is one of the most 
sure pieces of historical information we possess concerning John.?! 
Specific features of John's baptism may be understood within the 
context of Second Temple Judaism (this is elaborated below), and yet 
the form and functions of his baptism have features which were 
distinctive within his context. John was in continuity with his tradition 
and yet innovative at the same time. The fact that John was given the 
appellation or nickname “the baptizer” or “the Baptist"2? suggests that 
those who gave him this nickname recognized that baptism was 
important to John and that it was also distinctive. For this reason, it is 
interesting to observe that baptism was not simply something that John 
performed—it was also something that he preached.23 He not only 
called people to repentance and baptism, he also had to explain the 
significance of his baptism. 

Though other forms of ablution were practiced in Second Temple 


20 Webb, JBP. In this earlier work I did not discuss the historicity of Jesus’ 
baptism by John, because the focus of the work is more narrow than this question. 
I do, therefore, discuss the historicity of Jesus' baptism below. 

21 Jt is independently attested in several sources: Matt 3:11 = Luke 3:16; Mark 
1:4; John 1:25; Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 §117. 

22 John is so identified in several independent sources; e.g. Matt 11:18 = Luke 
7:33; Mark 1:4; GThom §46; Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 §117. 

23 Mark 1:4 = Luke 3:6; Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 §117. 
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Judaism (e.g. handwashing, footwashing, sprinkling),24 John's bap- 
tism involved bathing, that is, an immersion.2> This is not surprising 
since bathing was a common form of Jewish ablution.26 To cleanse 
from uncleanness, bathing was performed either in a pool of water,?? 
or in flowing water, which was called "living water" because it was 
moving. The use of flowing water (or "living water") was required in 
the Hebrew Bible for the most severe forms of uncleanness,?? and in 
Second Temple Judaism flowing water or rivers were associated with 
repentance and forgiveness.2 Most descriptions of John's baptism 


24 For discussion of these forms of ablution, see Webb, JBP, 97-100, 108- 
109. 

25 Cf. the expressions év т@...тотан@ in Mark 1:5 and ёк tod bSatos in 
Mark 1:10 which suggest bathing was the form that John's baptism took. As well, 
the verb ВаттіСо and the nouns gárrriopa and Batrttopdés, used of John's baptism, 
are not the usual terms used for a Jewish ritual bath (exceptions are Mark 7:4; Luke 
11:38; Heb 9:10). The verb signifies “to dip", “to immerse”, “to plunge into", or 
“to submerge”; BAGD, 131; LSJ, 305-306; A. Oepke, “Ватто, к.т.А.,” TDNT 1 
(1964) 529-38. G. R. Beasley-Murray (““Baptism, Wash," NIDNTT 1 (1975) 143) 
points out that the verb Aotw is the most common verb used for complete washing 
or bathing, while итто is used for partial washing such as handwashing. 

26 E.g. Leviticus 14—15; 16:4, 24; Sir 34:25 (31:25); Tob (BA) 2:5; Tob (S) 
2:9; T. Levi 9:11; Jub. 21:16a; Sib. Or. 4:165; Apoc. Mos. 29:11-13; Josephus, 
Ag. Ap. 2.23 $198; 2.24 $203; 2.39 8282; Life 2 811-12; J.W. 2.8.5 8129-132; 
2.8.9—10 8149-150; Ant. 3.11.3 $263; 18.2.3 $36-38; Philo, Spec. Leg. 1.119, 
269; Deus Imm. 7—8; CD 10:10-13; 11:1, 21-22; 1QS 3:4-9; 11QTemple 45:7-10. 

27 According to m. Miqw. 1:7; 2:1-2, such an immersion pool or miqweh was 
required to have 40 seahs of water. For discussion of the immersion pools in 
Jerusalem, see Hershel Shanks, “Report from Jerusalem," BAR 3.4 (1977) 16, 21; 
Nahman Avigad, Discovering Jerusalem (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1980) 139- 
43. For discussion of the immersion pools at Qumran, see Bryant С. Wood, “То 
Dip or Sprinkle? The Qumran Cisterns in Perspective," BASOR 256 (1984) 45-60. 

28 Lev 14:5-6, 50-52; 15:13; Num 19:17; Deut 21:4; cf. m. Miqw. 1:6-8. 

29  Sib. Or. 4:165-167; Apoc. Mos. 29:11-13; T. Levi 2:3B2. The “В” refer- 
ence, T. Levi 2:3B, identifies one of several additions to the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs found in Manuscript E. While this manuscript itself is 11th 
century C.E., the particular addition identified as "B," which comes after T. Levi 
2:3, parallels the Aramaic Qumran fragment, 4QTLevi ага, and thus indicates that 
the additional text in T. Levi 2:3B probably represents a pre-Christian tradition. In 
references to this addition, the numbers following 2:3B are the versification of the 
addition as found in A.-M. Denis, Concordance Grecque des Pseudépigraphes 
d'Ancien Testament (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orientaliste Université Catholique 
de Louvain; Leiden: Brill, 1987) 835. Cf. the discussion of these texts in Webb, 
JBP, 116-22. 
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associate it with the Jordan river (e.g. Mark 1:5, 9-10).9? In light of his 
Second Temple context, John's use of flowing water for his baptism of 
reprentance for forgiveness is quite understandable. 

The particular river associated with John's baptism is the Jordan 
river. While this may have no significance, it does place John in the 
wilderness context.3! Both the wilderness and the Jordan river were 
important symbols of the Exodus and Conquest in the ideology of 
prophetic movements of the Second Temple period.?? Since other 
features of John's ministry show links with such ideology, John's use 
of the Jordan river probably does have symbolic significance.?? 

An interesting feature of the form of John's baptism is that it is 
described as being performed “by John" (бт, attod, Mark 1:5; cf. v. 
9), and John himself states, “I baptize . . .” (Matt 3:11 = Luke 3:16; 
Mark 1:8). All evidence in Second Temple Judaism points to Jewish 
ritual bathing practices being self-administered. John's participation in 
the act of baptizing, therefore, is probably John's innovation and may 
have contributed to his nickname, “the baptizer." 

How was John's baptism understood to function? The evidence 
indicates that the answer to this question involves several interrelated 
functions. First, John's baptism was an expression of conversionary 
repentance—a reorientation of one’s life in returning to a relationship 
with God.34 This is borne out by the New Testament phrase Ваттісра 


30 Of course, the Jordan river is probably not the only location in which John 
baptized. In John 3:23 he is reported to have also baptized at Aenon near Salim. 
The word “Aenon” means “springs” and probably refers to the springs which are 
not far from the site of Salim on the eastern slope of Mount Gerizim. If this refer- 
ence does have historical validity, the use of springs suggests that John continued 
to use flowing water in the other locations where he baptized. For recent discussion 
on Aenon near Salim, see Jerome Murphy-O' Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus: 
History and Hypotheses," NTS 36 (1990) 363-65. 

31 For an examination of the relationship between the Jordan river and the 
wilderness, see Robert W. Funk, “The Wilderness," JBL 78 (1959) 205-14. 

32 E.g. Josephus, J.W. 2.13.4 8259; 2.13.5 $261-262; Ant. 20.5.1 $97; 
20.8.6 $168. Cf. Horsley, "Like One of the Prophets," 457-58; Ernst, Johannes 
der Täufer, 278-84; Webb, JBP, 335-39. 

33 Cf. Webb, JBP, 181-83, 360-66. 

34 The term “conversionary” repentance expresses John's continuity with the 
Hebrew Bible's prophetic call to return (232) to Yahweh as exemplified in Isa 
30:15; Ezek 18:30-32. J. Behm and E. Würthwein (“voéw, k.T.4.," TDNT 4 
(1967) 980-99) distinguish between this prophetic emphasis and repentance 
associated with ritual expressions of penitence such as fasting or sackcloth and 
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peravo(as (“a baptism of repentance”) used to describe John’s baptism 
(Mark 1:4 = Luke 3:3), and the important role that repentance 
evidently had in his preaching (Matt 3:8 = Luke 3:8; Matt 3:2; cf. 
Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 §117).35 John preached imminent judgment 
coming upon all and called people to repentance and baptism. Neither 
were optional—Trepentance and its expression in baptism went hand in 
hand. It was a "repentance-baptism."36 The practice of “confessing 


ashes. Cf. F. Laubach and J. Goetzmann, *Conversion," NIDNTT 1 (1975) 353- 
59; W. L. Holladay, The Root Subh in the Old Testament (Leiden: Brill, 1958) 
116-57. 

It is possible that John's preaching of judgment and repentance is a Christian 
portrayal of him so that he functions as a prophet within Christian teaching. How- 
ever, such a view is improbable. First, John's preaching of judgment and repen- 
tance is attested in several independent Christian traditions including Q (Matt 3:7-10 
= Luke 3:7-9), Mark (1:4-5), and indirectly in John (1:23). Second, while 
Josephus does not use the term “repentance” to describe John's preaching, he does 
describe John as calling the people to a fundamental ethical and religious change, 
which in other words could be called repentance. Josephus describes John as “one 
who commanded the Jews to practice virtue and act with justice toward one another 
and with piety toward God, and [so] to gather together by baptism" (Ant. 18.5.2 
$117). This non-Christian source essentially corroborates the portrayal by Christian 
sources. Thirdly, while John does function as a prophet in early Christian teaching, 
he does so particularly to point to the coming of Jesus. John's preaching of judge- 
ment and repentance does not contribute in any substantive way to this function. 
There is nothing particularly Christian about John's message of judgment and 
repentance, and it does fit well within some strands of Jewish thought of the 
period. Finally, since John's preaching of judgment and repentance are associated 
with his baptism, early Christians became increasingly troubled with the idea of 
their Lord being baptized with John’s baptism (cf. Matt 3:14-15; GNaz 82). It is 
unlikely, therefore, that John's preaching of judgment and repentance, and its link 
with his baptism, is a Christian creation. For further discussion, see Webb, JBP, 
168-73. 

35 Ernst Lohmeyer (Johannes der Täufer, 68) argues on the basis of the phrase 
els uerávotav in Matt 3:11 that conversionary repentance is God's act when a 
person is baptized, but this is unconvincing. The phrase is better understood to be 
Matthew's redaction, linking repentance to baptism at this point in the text because 
it had been removed earlier (cf. the use of Mark 1:4 in Matt 3:2). Cf. Ernst, Johan- 
nes der Täufer, 344. | 

36 R. A. Guelich, Mark (WBC 34А; Dallas: Word, 1989) 18-19. The con- 
ceptual possibility of linking conversionary repentance with an immersion rite may 
have been provided by Isa 1:16-17 as well as the example of Naaman in 2 Kgs 
5:10, 14-17. The idea is clearly expressed in Second Temple Jewish literature; e.g. 
1QS 3:6-9; T. Levi 2:3B; Sib. Or. 4:162-170. 
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their sins" (Mark 1:5 = Matt 3:6) while being baptized is probably an 
expression of this close link between the baptism and repentance. The 
ethical content of John's preaching contributes not only to the message 
of judgment (e.g. Matt 3:7-10 = Luke 3:7-9) but also to the call to an 
ethically reoriented life following baptism. Josephus describes John as 
*one who exhorted the Jews to practice virtue and act with justice 
toward one another and with piety toward God, and so to gather 
together by baptism" (Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 $117; cf. Luke 3:10-14). 

Second, for John and those being baptized, baptism was understood 
to mediate divine forgiveness.?? In Mark 1:4 = Luke 3:3 John's 
repentance-baptism is linked with "the forgiveness of sins." In Jewish 
thought forgiveness of sins was usually associated with repentance 
(e.g. Isa 55:7) but not with an ablution. According to John, however, it 
was not only repentance which was required, for baptism and 
repentance were inextricably linked. It was repentance-baptism which 
was essential? Therefore, the baptism did more than simply 
symbolize a forgiveness already received on the basis of the repentance 
alone. Since the baptism was neither optional nor secondary to the 
forgiveness of sins, the baptism should be understood to mediate the 
forgiveness in some way.?? 

An interesting implication of this function of baptism is that, since a 
person was baptized “by John" rather than performing the rite for 
themselves, John could be considered a mediator of the forgiveness.4 


37 This function is described as understood from the perspective of John and 
his followers. Others may have perceived John's baptism in quite different terms. 
For example, the Temple hierarchy probably viewed John’s baptism as “cheap 
grace." 

38 A relationship between repentance, an immersion, and forgiveness is also 
expressed in Sib. Or. 4:162-170; 1QS 3:6-9. Cf. the discussion in Webb, JBP, 
207-13. 

39 This interpretation is corroborated by understanding the preposition els in 
the phrase els ddeotv dyaptidv to be expressing the purpose or goal of the 
repentance-baptism, that is, “with a view to forgiveness of sins.” 

At this point the New Testament evidence is in tension with Josephus’ statement 
that John’s baptism was “not for seeking pardon of certain sins but for purification 
of the body, because the soul had already been cleansed before by righteousness” 
(Ant. 18.5.2 §117). For discussion see Webb, JBP, 165-68, 190-92. 

^0 Cf. L. Goppelt, Theology of the New Testament (2 vols; trans J. E. Alsup; 
ed. J. Roloff, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981) 1.36; Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 
38-40. This suggests that prophetic symbolism may have played a part in John’s 
role in performing the baptism; cf. G. R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New 
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The mediatorial role of "the baptizer" in performing baptism to 
mediate forgiveness is parallel to the mediatorial role of a priest in 
performing a sacrifice to mediate forgiveness in the sacrificial system 
(e.g. Lev 5:5-10). This parallel is striking in light of the New 
Testament tradition that John came from a rural priestly family (Luke 
1:5, 23).41 

These first two functions are closely related: John's baptism was an 
immersion performed by John through which a person expressed 
conversionary repentance and received divine forgiveness. 

A third function of John's baptism was that it purified from 
uncleanness. Josephus states that "baptism certainly would appear 
acceptable to him [i.e. God]ifused...forpurificationofthebody..." 
(Ant. 18.5.2 §117). While elements of Josephus’ explanation of John’s 
baptism are historically problematic, especially the statement which 
distinguishes the body and the 5001,42 nevertheless, it is quite probable 
that John’s baptism was understood to purify. In the Hebrew Bible and 
later Jewish thought the use of immersions was predominantly 
concerned with cleansing from uncleanness,‘3 so that if John's baptism 
had nothing to do with cleansing this would be quite unusual—and no 


Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962) 43; Scobie, John the Baptist, 113; 
Ernst, Johannes der Täufer, 332-34. 

41 See the discussion below. 

42 Cf. the discussion in Webb, JBP, 165-68, 194-95. 

43 In the Hebrew Bible the use of ablutions functioned as part of a larger 
structure involving clean and unclean. This structure is not concemed with physical 
cleanliness but with the status resulting from contact with a source of impurity (e.g. 
a contagion such as a corpse [Numbers 19], or discharges [Leviticus 15]) and the 
necessary cleansing to restore to a state of cleanness. Two different forms of 
contagion may make a person unclean: (1) physical contagion, such as leprosy 
(Leviticus 14) or discharges (Leviticus 15), and (2) moral contagion, such as sexual 
immorality (Leviticus 18). These are not two forms of uncleanness, but only two 
types of contagion. The terminology of ablutions is also used metaphorically to 
refer to cleansing from sin, but an actual immersion does not seem to be in view 
(e.g. Ps 51:2, 7; Isa 1:16-17; Ezek 16:4, 9). For further discussion see J. Neusner, 
The Idea of Purity in Ancient Judaism (SJLA 1; Leiden: Brill, 1973); D. P. Wright, 
The Disposal of Impurity: Elimination Rites in the Bible and in Hittite and 
Mesopotamian Literature (SBLDS 101; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987). Helpful 
summaries include D. P. Wright, “Unclean and Clean (OT)," ABD 6 (1992) 729- 
41; G. J. Wenham The Book of Leviticus (NIC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979) 
15-29. Cf. Webb, JBP, 96-108. 
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evidence supports such a claim.^ In the Hebrew Bible it would appear 
that actual immersions were only used when the contagion (i.e. that 
which caused the uncleanness) was something physical. But in the 
Second Temple period the use of immersions expanded to include 
cleansing from uncleanness caused by moral contagion also. For 
example, Sib. Or. 4:165-167 contains an exhortation to “wash your 
whole bodies in perennial rivers. Stretch out your hands to heaven and 
ask forgiveness for your previous deeds . . . ."45 John’s use of baptism 
to cleanse from moral contagion is consistent with this expanded use of 
immersions in the Second Temple period. It also coheres with John's 
concern with repentance and forgiveness in conjunction with his 
baptism. 

The state of uncleanness from which John's baptism cleansed would 
have been considered serious because it was concerned with moral 
contagion due to its association with repentance and forgiveness.46 
This may explain why John’s baptismal ministry is associated with the 
Jordan river, for, as we observed above, flowing or “living” water was 
required for cleansing the most serious cases of uncleanness in the 
Hebrew Bible.4^ 

Fourth, John’s baptism foreshadowed the ministry of the expected 
figure that John announced.*8 Matthew 3:11 = Luke 3:16 contain 
John’s saying: “I baptize you with water . . . he will baptize you with 
holy spirit and fire” (cf. Mark 1:8; John 1:26-27). The imagery of 


44 Cf. the parallel between John’s baptism and the expected figure's baptism, 
and the description of the expected figure who is described in the imagery of the 
threshing floor as one who will “clean the threshing floor" (8uaka8aípo; Matt 3:12 = 
Luke 3:17). 

45 Cf. Sib. Or. 4:162-170; Apoc. Mos. 29:11-13; T. Levi 2:3B1-14; 105 3:6- 
9; 5:13-14. Cf. Webb, JBP, 108-32. 

^6 Iam not suggesting that John was not concerned with cleansing from 
physical contagion. As a practicing Jew, John no doubt practiced rites of ablution 
which were common in Second Temple Judaism for cleansing from physical con- 
tagion. À concern for purity in general is suggested by his ascetic lifestyle (Mark 
1:4a; 2:18) and is indicated by his criticism of Antipas' marriage on grounds of 
purity (see below). Such normal and accepted Jewish bathing practices, however, 
should not be equated with John's distinctive baptism. 

^7 Cf. the emphasis on using rivers or running water with respect to 
immersions that express repentance in Т. Levi 2:3B; Sib. Or. 4:165; Apoc. Mos. 
29:12-13. 

48 Оп the relationship between the expected figure that John announced and 
Christian interpretation of this figure as Jesus, see the beginning of §5.2 below. 
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“holy spirit" and "fire" remove the activities of the expected figure 
from the realm of a literal water rite, and yet the verb “baptize” is used 
to characterize his activities. As the term “baptize” is used to refer to 
John's physical activity of baptizing, so it is also used metaphorically to 
refer to the expected figure's activity. This invites a comparison 
between the functions of their two baptisms. For example, they both 
cleanse. John's baptism is used to express conversionary repentance 
and the expected figure's baptism with holy spirit might be understood 
to complete the conversion. It also allows for the contrast between the 
two, with the expected figure being mightier and having a greater 
baptism.4? 

This function of John's baptism colors it with an eschatological 
fervor which coheres closely with John's announcement of imminent 
judgment and restoration. John's baptism is the final opportunity to 
prepare for the eschatological judgment and restoration to be brought 
by the expected figure.50 

Fifth, John's baptism functioned as an initiatory rite into the “true 
Israel."5! John announced to everyone the necessity of his repentance- 
baptism to be prepared for the imminent, eschatological judgment and 
restoration to be carried out by the expected figure. John's baptizing 
ministry, therefore, created a fundamental distinction between the 
repentant and the unrepentant, the prepared and the unprepared, those 
who would receive the expected figure's restoration and those who 
would be judged. While John called upon individuals to respond, 
within the context of Second Temple Jewish thought, the effect should 
be viewed corporately. It was all Israel (i.e. ethnic Israel) which was 
viewed as facing imminent judgment, and it was only the prepared who 
would experience the fulfillment of the ancient hopes and promises for 


49 "The Hebrew Bible expresses the hope in a greater eschatological ablution in 
Ezek 36:25-26; cf. Isa 4:4; Joel 3:18; Zech 13:1; 14:8; Mal 3:2-3. Cf. the language 
used of the Qumran community's own ablutions in 1QS 3:6-9 and the eschato- 
logical expectation of a final ablution in 1QS 4:19-22. 

50 Cf. Goppelt, Theology, 1.37-38; Ernst, Johannes der Täufer, 333. 

31 The initiatory function of John’s baptism needs to be distinguished from 
later Christian baptism. While both were initiatory in nature, John's baptism was 
vitally linked with issues surrounding purity as practiced in first-century Judaism. 
Christian baptism, on the other hand, was to become an initiatory rite into a group 
which saw itself as transcending purity issues. Thus Christian portrayal of John's 
baptism may have developed an apologetic element. I am indebted to Bruce Chilton 
for this observation. 
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restoration (i.e. a remnant, or true Israel). Since repentance-baptism 
was the necessary rite for preparation and those prepared were the 
group who would be restored, John's baptism was the rite which 
changed the status of a person from non-member to тетбег.52 

The initiatory function of John's baptism has been rejected by some 
scholars.5? But two observations may alleviate their objections. First 
of all, an initiatory rite does not necessarily need to initiate someone 
into a closed community, such as the Qumran community for example. 
An examination of the sectarian groups in Second Temple Judaism 
reveals a wide variety of group structures. Many of these groups 
maintained a sectarian identity and yet remained integrated into Jewish 
life (e.g. the Pharisees, or the early Christian movement).54 Second, 
such a view generally focuses on John as only preaching judgment.55 
While this certainly is an emphasis in John's preaching, the evidence 
indicates that John also announced imminent restoration (e.g. the 
promise of a holy spirit and the imagery of gathering grain into the 
granary). In light of Jewish self-understanding as the elect, covenant 
people of God and a hope of national restoration, John's announcement 
of restoration as well as judgment would have been understood 
corporately. 

That John's baptism functioned as an initiatory rite is also suggested 


532 Cf. C. J. Bleeker (ed.), Initiation (NumSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1965). 

53 Б.р. Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 38-40. Ernst (Johannes der Täufer, 340) 
and Goppelt (Theology, 1.35) understand John's baptism to create a separation, but 
fail to recognize the corporate implications of this. Others who reject the 
interpretation of John's baptism as an initiatory rite include Kraeling, John the 
Baptist, 119-20; H. Thyen, "BAIITI ZMA,” 132-33 n. 6. Examples of those who 
support an initiatory function for John's baptism include Scobie, John the Baptist, 
114-16; О. Cullmann, “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research into the 
Beginnings of Christianity," in K. Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls and the New Testa- 
ment (London: SCM, 1958) 215; Goguel, Jean-Baptiste, 291; Reicke, “John’s 
Baptism," 214-19. 

Whether an immersion had an initiatory function within the Qumran community 
is also debated. I have argued elsewhere that 1QS 2:25—3:9; 5:7-15 do support such 
a function; for discussion and relevant literature, see Webb, JBP, 133-62. Also 
related is the question of whether Jewish proselyte baptism (an initiatiory rite) 
predated John's baptism or whether it is in fact a post-70 C.E. phenomenon. The 
latter position best accounts for the evidence. Cf. Smith, “Jewish Proselyte 
Baptism," 13-32; Webb, JBP, 122-30. 

54 Cf. B. Е. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus (London: SCM, 1979) 233-34. 

55 Eg. Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 38-39. 
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by Josephus’ statement in Ant. 18.5.2 $117: John “exhorted the Jews to 
practice virtue and act with justice toward one another and with piety 
toward God, and so to gather together by baptism [8бттісро 
cu évat]." The verb сє. means “to come together" or “to gather 
together" with the implication of a common purpose and the gathering 
together accomplishes that purpose.56 Elsewhere Josephus uses this 
same verb to describe Jews joining a group or party or the meeting 
together of such a group. For example, shortly after describing John 
the Baptist, Josephus uses the same verb in Ant. 18.9.1 $315 to 
describe two brothers, Asinaeus and Anilaeus, who became armed 
bandits: “young men of the poorest class gathered together [ovvjecav ] 
around them" to form a peasant агту.5? In this statement by Josephus 
concerning John’s preaching, the dative Ваттісџф is usually translated 
"in baptism,” “for baptism," or “to baptism," but these expressions do 
not adequately express the sense of the term in the unusual expression 
Bartog cvviévar. In light of Josephus’ use of this verb, the dative 
should probably be understood as an instrumental of means: “by means 
of baptism." John was calling his audience to gather together into some 
form of group, and baptism was the means by which the group was 
gathered. From an individual's point of view, baptism was the means 
by which he/she was “gathered into” or joined the group.58 

The initiatory function of John's baptism is also implied by John's 
call to conversionary repentance. In the saying in Matt 3:9 = Luke 3:8 
John affirms the covenant promises (“God is able . . . to raise up 
children to Abraham"), but he denies that simply being a member of 
ethnic Israel is sufficient (“do not presume to say to yourselves, ‘We 
have Abraham as our father"). For John, then, it is only those who 
have undergone repentance-baptism who have become the true "child- 
ren of Abraham." 59 


56 BAGD, 787; LSJ, 1705; cf. the only New Testament use of this verb in 
Luke 8:4. 

57 Cf. obveut in Josephus, J.W. 1.6.3 $129; 4.3.2 8132. For a discussion of 
these texts and their relation to otdots (“strife”), see Webb, JBP, 199-201. 

38 For further development and argumentation, see Webb, JBP, 199-200. 

59 Cf. Luke 1:17 which describes John as one who was “to make ready for the 
Lord a prepared people." Matthew Black (The Scrolls and Christian Origins: 
Studies in the Jewish Background of the New Testament [BJS 48; New York: 
Scribner's , 1961] 97) compares the self-understanding of the Qumran community 
and John the Baptist at this point as being the formation of *a new Covenanted 
Israel" or “the new Israel." 
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Sixth, while explicit evidence is lacking, a number of lines of in- 
direct evidence suggest the possibility that John's baptism functioned, 
at least implicitly, as a protest against the Temple establishment. It was 
concluded above that John's baptism mediated divine forgiveness and 
John, as “baptizer,” was the mediator of that forgiveness. We also 
observed that this had significant parallels to atoning sacrifices of the 
Temple cult, and thus John's baptism functioned as an alternative to 
those sacrifices. In Second Temple Judaism, if the Temple was criti- 
cized, it was usually the priestly aristocracy's wealth and corruption 
which was the focus of such criticism.9? An implicit link between 
criticism of the Temple and the use of immersions for forgiveness may 
be observed in the Qumran community's criticism of the Temple, as 
well as in Sib. Or. 4:8, 27-30 (with 4:162-170). Since such an implicit 
link is represented in certain strands of thought in Second Temple 
Judaism, it is possible that John's use of an immersion for forgiveness 
could imply a similar criticism of the Temple. Another possible strand 
of evidence is the saying of John in Matt 3:7-10 = Luke 3:7-9, which is 
virtually identical in both Gospels, but the audiences are quite 
different. Matthew has “Pharisees and Sadducees," while Luke has 
"crowds." If the Matthean text is a more accurate identification of the 
original audience for the saying,®! then the pointed rebuke in this text 
could imply that John was critical of the Temple establishment 
especially in light of the close connection between the Sadducees and 
the Temple.® 


5.2. John's Prophetic Proclamation 


Not only was John perceived to be a "baptizer," he was also 


60 Cf. Craig A. Evans, “Jesus’ Action in the Temple and Evidence of 
Corruption in the First-Century Temple," in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of Biblical 
Literature 1989 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 28; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 522- 
39. 

61 For a defense of this position, particularly with respect to the Matthean 
reference to “Sadducees,” see Webb, JBP, 175-78. 

62 For further development of this function, see Webb, JBP, 203-205. Few 
other scholars recognize this function. Thyen (CBAIITIZMA," 151) goes no further 
than to describe John's baptism as “а polemical substitute for temple-sacrifice." 
Kraeling (John the Baptist, 15-27) attributes John's wilderness existence to “some 
bitterexperience" (p. 16) which, asarural priest, had alienated him from the Temple 
establishment. Cf. Linnemann, “Jesus,” 228; Witherington, “Jesus and the Bap- 
tist," 228. 
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understood by many people to be a prophet.9? In a manner reminiscent 
of prophets in the Hebrew Bible, John announced imminent judgment, 
called the people to repentance-baptism, and proclaimed the imminent 
coming of a figure who would bring judgment and restoration. In the 
subsequent discussion we examine John as prophet from two 
perspectives: the content of his prophetic announcements and the 
public role of prophet itself. 

The most distinctive element of John's prophetic proclamation was 
his announcement of an expected figure. The New Testament 
interprets this figure to be messianic (Luke 3:15) and to have been 
fulfilled in Jesus.© But it is reasonable to ask how John’s description 
might have been understood in light of contemporary Jewish 
expectation. The texts which describe John's expected figure (Mark 
1:7-8; Matt 3:11-12 = Luke 3:16-17) include the following elements in 
the description: (1) his activities include judgment and restoration; (2) 
he is coming; (3) he is mighty (i.e. mightier than John); (4) he will 


63 Luke 7:26 = Matt 11:9; Mark 11:32 = Matt 21:26 = Luke 20:6. Josephus’ 
description of John as one “who exhorted the Jews" and had “great persuasiveness 
with the people" (Ant. 18.5.2 $117, $118) is consistent with the role of prophet. 
Josephus does not explicitly identify John as a prophet. While he presented John 
primarily from a positive perspective, Josephus was very negative about those who 
claimed to be prophets during the Second Temple period, especially those who 
were popular prophets (i.e. those whose ministry was involved primarily with the 
common people—the peasants). Cf. Webb, JBP, 307-17, 333-42, esp. 308 n. 4. 

64 John is sometimes characterized as being a prophet of judgment only (e.g. 
Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 38-39), but such a characterization ignores the 
restorative implications of the expected figure baptizing with holy spirit and of the 
clause “һе will gather the wheat into his granary" (Luke 3:17). Furthermore, it fails 
to appreciate the prophetic dynamic that the announcement of judgment and call to 
repentance has as its necessary corollary the hope of some form of restoration or 
blessing; otherwise the call to repentance is meaningless. 

65 The New Testament interpretation that the coming of Jesus fulfills John's 
prophetic announcement of an expected figure provides one of the most obvious 
reasons why John was incorporated into the early Christian narratives about Jesus. 
Such an interpretation does not, however, necessarily lead to a conclusion that this 
aspect of John's proclamation is not authentic. This particularly holds true for the 
specific traits of baptizing with holy spirit and fire, and portraying judgment and 
restoration in terms of a threshing floor. For none of these traits characterize the 
ministry of Jesus in any specific way. As such, then, they should not be taken as ex 
eventu prophecy placed on the lips of John. For further discussion, see Webb, 
JBP, 261-82. 
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baptize with holy spirit$6 and fire, and (5) his judgment and restoration 
is portrayed using imagery of the threshing floor. 

A survey of the Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Jewish literature 
reveals a wide variety of expected figures who could be characterized 
as bringing judgment and restoration (thus satisfying the first element 
of John's expected figure). These include human agents such as the 
Davidic or Aaronic Messiah, the eschatological prophet or Elijah- 
redivivus, supernatural figures such the archangel Michael, Melchi- 
zedek, or the Son of Мап,6? and even God himself. Furthermore, the 
second and third elements describing John's expected figure (coming 
and mighty) are also used in Second Temple literature to describe each 
of these expected figures (with the exception of Elijah-redivivus, for 
whom no description as mighty is extant).65 


66 It is sometimes argued that тує0ра should be translated “wind” rather than 
"spirit." For advocates of this view, see E. Best, "Spirit-Baptism," NovT 4 (1960) 
236-43. This is usually argued on the basis that "holy" is a Christian interpolation 
into John's use of the term mveOpa, and that the imagery of wind is implied in 
John's picture of winnowing at the threshing floor. However, the evidence for the 
first claim is inadequate, particularly if the term "holy spirit" is understood in light 
of Jewish description and expectation as “а spirit of holiness." The second point is 
incorrect, for пує0ра is neither mentioned in the picture of the threshing floor, nor 
is the picture actually describing winnowing at all, and so wind is not even implied. 
For further discussion, see Webb, JBP, 275-77, 295-97; idem, “The Activity of 
John the Baptist's Expected Figure at the Threshing Floor (Matthew 3.12 = Luke 
3.17)," JSNT 43 (1991) 103-11. 

97 The figure in Dan 7:14 is described as being “like a son of man" and is not 
identified by the title “Son of Man." However, the Parables of Enoch (1 Enoch 37— 
71) indicate that by the first century the description of Daniel's human-like figure 
had been transformed into the title used to describe a supernatural figure of 
judgment and restoration, at least in one line of interpretation. For discussion of the 
extensive research into the Son of Man, see A. J. Ferch, The Son of Man in Daniel 
7 (AUSDDS 6; Berrien Springs: Andrews University Press, 1983) 4-39; William 
O. Walker, Jr., "The Son of Man: Some Recent Developments," CBQ 45 (1983) 
584-607; C. C. Caragounis, The Son of Man: Vision and Interpretation (WUNT 
38; Tübingen: Mohr, 1986) 9-34; John R. Donahue, "Recent Studies on the Origin 
of ‘Son of Man’ in the Gospels,” CBQ 48 (1986) 484-98; Douglas R. A. Hare, 
The Son of Man Tradition (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 1-45; Maurice Casey, 
"Method in Our Madness and Madness in Their Methods: Some Approaches to the 
Son of Man Problem in Recent Scholarship," JSNT 42 (1991) 17-43. 

68 Examples of relevant texts which describe each figure as coming and mighty 
are provided here; for elaboration and other texts, see Webb, JBP, 219-60. The 
Davidic Messiah: Zech 9:9; 1QS 9:11; Mic 5:2; Pss. Sol. 17:40; the Aaronic 
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With respect to the fourth and fifth elements of John's description of 
the expected figure, the evidence is not as balanced between the 
different figures. While, for example, the Davidic Messiah and the Son 
of Man are each portrayed as receiving a spirit,® the only figure who 
is described as bestowing a spirit upon others is God. In some texts this 
spirit is described as "holy", and water/ablution imagery (i.e. similar 
to “baptize” imagery) is used to describe this bestowal.?? The use of 
fire imagery is associated with the judgment brought by Michael/ 
Melchizedek, Elijah-redivivus, and possibly the Son of Man;?! but fire 
is also used to describe God's judgment, and some of these descriptions 
also use language associated with water (e.g. “river of fire’’).72 
Threshing-floor imagery, including winnowing, burning chaff, and 
gathering wheat, is only used to portray God's judgment and 
restoration,?? and never to portray the activities of other expected 
figures. 

Since the characteristics and imagery used in John's depiction of his 
expected figure were drawn from the Jewish scriptures and were “in 
the air" in Jewish expectation of John's day, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the elements of John's depiction are consistent with his scriptures 
and his cultural milieu. The most specific characteristics and imagery 
in the preceding analysis (ablution language to describe bestowing a 
holy spirit, and a farmer working at a threshing floor) lead us to 
conclude that John's expected figure was most probably understood to 
be God himself.?^ However, at least three points cause us to question 


Messiah 105 9:11; 4QTest 14-20; Michael/Melchizedek: Dan 12:1; 10M 17:6; cf. 
11QMelch; the Son of Man: Dan 7:13; J Enoch 49:2-3; 52:4, 9; 69:29; Elijah- 
redivivus: Mal 3:2 (cf. 4:5); God: Isa 41:10; І Enoch 1:3-4, 7-9. 

69  Davidic Messiah: Isa 11:2; Pss. Sol. 17:37; the Son of Man: J Enoch 62:2. 

70 E.g. Ezek 36:26-27; Joel 2:28-29; Jub. 1:23; 1QS 4:21. References to a 
messianic figure bestowing a spirit may be found in T. Jud. 24:3 and T. Levi 
18:11, but these texts are problematic; cf. Webb, JBP, 233-34 n. 61. 

71 Michael/Melchizedek: 11QMelch 3:7; Elijah-redivivus: Mal 3:2-3; Liv. 
Proph. 21:3. In ] Enoch 54:6 angels cast the wicked into fire who have evidently 
been judged by the Son of Man. 

72 E.g. Sib. Or. 2:196-197, 203-205, 252-254, 315; 1QH 3:28-31. 

73 E.g. Isa 27:12-13; Jer 13:24; 15:7; Mal 4:1; Wis 5:23. 

74 The identification of John’s expected figure as God is supported by Р. G. 
Bretscher, “Whose Sandals? (Matt 3:11)," JBL 86 (1967) 81-87; Hughes, “John 
the Baptist," 191-219; Thyen, "BAIITIZMA," 136; Ernst, Johannes der Tüufer, 
50, 305. Alternatively, various scholars have identified John's expected figure with 
each of the expected figures discussed above with the exception of Michael/ 
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this initial conclusion. First, John compares this expected figure to 
himself (“һе who is mightier than I," Mark 1:7; Matt 3:11 = Luke 
3:16), which would have been considered quite arrogant if the figure 
was God.75 Second, John states that this figure wears sandals, which 
John is unworthy to untie (Mark 1:7; Matt 3:11 = Luke 3:16). While 
one may speak anthropomorphically of God wearing sandals (cf. Pss 
60:8; 108:9), John's statement loses some of its import if in fact John 
cannot untie the sandals in the first place. Third, John's query from 
prison concerning Jesus’ identity (“Ате you the one who is coming [6 
épxduevos ]?") alludes to John's earlier proclamation concerning the 
mightier one “who is coming after me" (6 dtrlow pov épxópevos). By 
considering the possibility that a human (i.e. Jesus) was his expected 
figure, John indicated that his expected figure was other than God. 

The tension between key features pointing to John's expected figure 
being God himself and other pieces of evidence pointing to a human 
figure may be partially resolved by observing the relationship between 
God and other expected figures in Jewish expectation. Each of the 
other expected figures was understood to bring judgment and 
restoration as God's agent—it was God's judgment and restoration 
being carried out by the expected figure. In fact, in some cases the text 
blends God bringing the judgment and restoration with another 
expected figure doing it as God's agent. For example, in Pss. Sol. 17:1- 
3 God is the king and savior who will judge and restore his people, and 
yet in vv. 21-46 God raises up a Davidic Messiah to accomplish the 
task.76 In the same way the Hebrew Bible describes God saving Israel 
from Egypt and equally of Moses saving them from Egypt. In such 
contexts a reference to God identifies a belief in a divine/heavenly 
prime cause for the judgment or restoration, but a reference to a past 


Melchizedek. For the Davidic Messiah see D. C. Allison and W. D. Davies, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to Saint Matthew (3 
vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988-) 1.313-14; Dunn, “Spirit-and-Fire 
Baptism," 89-92; Scobie, John the Baptist, 62-73; for the Aaronic Messiah, see E. 
Stauffer, New Testament Theology (London: SCM, 1955) 24 (cf. Davies and 
Allison, Matthew, 1.313); for the Son of Man, see Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 
34-37; Lohmeyer, Johannes der Täufer, 157-60; Kraeling, John the Baptist; on 
Elijah-redivivus see Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical Jesus, 372-73; Robinson, 
"Elijah," 28-33. 

75 Kraeling, John the Baptist, 54. 

76 E.g. Isa 9:2-7; Jer 23:3-4; Ezek 34:22-23; 37:21-24; CD 19:10-11, 15; 
11QMelch 2:13; T. Mos. 10:2-3. 
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human figure or an expected figure identifies a historical/earthly 
outworking of the same judgment or restoration. Thus John's expected 
figure primarily manifests the characteristics of God himself because 
that was evidently his focus, that is, on what God was going to do, 
rather than who was going to accomplish it or how it would happen in 
historical/earthly terms. Yet, the other features which point to a figure 
other than God indicate that John expected God to work through an 
арепі.77 

John clearly expected judgment (Matt 3:7-10 = Luke 3:7-9),78 but he 
did not announce judgment only. The reference to baptizing “with holy 
spirit and fire" (Matt 3:11 = Luke 3:16; cf. Mark 1:8) might refer to a 
single activity,’? but it is better understood to refer to the expected 
figure bestowing a “holy spirit" as a restorative action on the repentant 
and the “fire” as an act of judgment on the unrepentant.$? We should 
note that the expected figure's baptism is not producing these two 
groups (i.e. the repentant and the unrepentant); it was people's 
response to John's preaching and baptism which did that. The expected 
figure's action was to complete the process, bringing each group to 
their appropriate end—either restoration or judgment. 

While the imagery of the farmer at the threshing floor is different 
from that used in the expected figure's activity of baptism, the sense is 
similar (Matt 3:12 = Luke 3:17). The burning of chaff in unquenchable 
fire is a referent to the judgment of the unrepentant, while the 
statement "he will gather his wheat into the granary" alludes to 
restoration. This much is quite evident. However, what is frequently 
misunderstood is the precise activity of the farmer at the threshing 
floor. Usually, this metaphor is understood to be a farmer winnowing 
the wheat from the chaff. However, the verb 8taka0a(po does not 


77 For further discussion, see Webb, JBP, 254-58, 284-88. 

78 Оп John and judgment, see H. Merklein, “Die Umkerpredigt bei Johannes 
dem Täufer und Jesus von Nazaret,” BZ 25 (1981) 29-46; P. Wolff, “Gericht und 
Reich Gottes bei Johannes und Jesus," in P. Fiedler and D. Zeller (eds.), 
Gegenwart und kommendes Reich: Schülergabe Anton Vogtle zum 65. Geburtstag 
(SBB; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1975) 43-49. 

79 Ер. Dunn, “Spirit-and-Fire Baptism,” 81-92. 

80 Webb, JBP, 289-95. Cf. Jub. 1:23; Sib. Or. 4:188-189; T. Levi 2:3B7-8; 
105 4:20-21; 10H 16:12; 17:26. The authenticity of baptizing “with holy spirit" is 
a matter of considerable debate. For discussion of the alternatives, see Webb, JBP, 
272-11. 
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signify "to winnow,” but “to cleanse, clean thoroughly,"8! and the 
object of the verb is not grain but the threshing floor. Furthermore, 
the instrument in the farmer's hand, a winnowing shovel (tTUov), is 
actually used for piling the wheat and chaff and removing them from 
the winnowing floor, but not for the winnowing itself. The instrument 
for the act of winnowing itself is a winnowing fork (@ptva&).82 Thus 
the activity of John's expected figure being portrayed metaphorically 
here is not the separation of the repentant from the unrepentant (i.e. 
the wheat from the chaff), but rather taking each group to their 
appropriate end, whether blessing or judgment. As in the preceding 
discussion concerning the parallels between John's baptism and the 
expected figure's baptism, so it is implied in this metaphor also: it is 
the response to John's preaching and baptism that separates the 
repentant from the unrepentant (i.e. the wheat from the chaff), while 
the expected figure brings about the final judgment and restoration for 
these respective groups. 

From this discussion we may now glean some clues as to what John 
perceived about the judgment and restoration. First, the judgment and 
restoration is imminent. The mightier one *is coming" (Matt 3:11 — 
Mark 1:7 = Luke 3:16) and “the axe is already (48n) laid at the root of 
the trees" (Matt 3:10 = Luke 3:9). Second, the judgment involves the 
removal of the unrepentant. It is not clear whom John perceived the 
unrepentant to be. With his baptism functioning as an alternative to the 
Temple sacrifices, one sector of Jewish society which fits this category 
for John was probably the Temple aristocracy. Also, John's ethical and 
purity concerns, his expectation of restoration, and his criticism of 
Antipas' second marriage suggest another possible sector was the 
Roman imperialist powers and those who supported them. Third, 
while it is difficult to be more precise about John's perception of the 
judgment and restoration,®3 we can observe that John is not expecting 
"end of the world" or cosmic judgment. The fire in John's pictures 
only consumes the unfruitful trees (Matt 3:10 = Luke 3:9) and the 


81 BAGD, 183; LSJ, 396. 

82 See Letters of Alciphron 2.23.1 for the noun mrvov used with the verb 
Stakabalpw to describe the final cleaning of the threshing floor following the 
winnowing process. For further discussion, see Webb, JBP, 295-95; idem, 
“Activity of John the Baptist’s Expected Figure,” 103-11. 

83 This is due to the fragmentary nature of our evidence as well as the 
observation made earlier, that John focused on the divine/heavenly perspective 
rather than on the historical/earthly specifics. 
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chaff (Matt 3:12 = Luke 3:17), not the orchard, the wheat, or the 
threshing floor.84 The implication is that the unrighteous are removed 
and the righteous are blessed with a new situation, but one which is in 
continuity with their present, human existence. 


5.3. John’s Prophetic Role 


Having examined the content of John’s prophetic proclamation, we 
may now turn to the public role of prophet itself. It is sometimes 
thought that the last prophet was Malachi. That is where the prophetic 
portion of the Hebrew Bible’s canon ended, and some later texts 
support such a view.®5 Yet numerous figures did in fact arise during 
the Second Temple period who were believed by their followers to be 
prophets. Analysis of the social roles of these prophets reveals three 
different types of prophets: those whose prophetic role also involved 
being priests, those whose prophetic role also involved functioning as 
wise persons, and those whose prophetic role involved relating to the 
common people.86 These may be identified respectively by the 
descriptive names clerical prophet,?7 sapiential prophet,88 and popular 
prophet (the term “popular” is being used in the sense of that which 


84 "This is contrary to those who interpret John in an apocalyptic framework. 
Kraeling (John the Baptist, 42), for example, states concerning John's view that 
“judgment has become a cosmic event of such scope and magnitude that it beggars 
analogy in terms of human experience." The use of "fire" imagery to portray 
judgment should hardly be used to characterize John the Baptist as an apocalyptic 
figure. Cf. Becker, Johannes der Täufer, 105. 

85 Ер. 1 Macc 9:27; Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.7-8 §37-41; t. Sota 13:3. 

$6 For further discussion of prophetic typologies and analysis of all three types 
of prophets, see Webb, JBP, 307-48. For a similar typology, see Horsley, “Like 
One of the Prophets," 435-63; Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and 
Messiahs, 135-89. 

87 Examples of this type of prophet include John Hyrcanus I (Josephus, J.W. 
1.2.8 $68-69; Ant. 13.10.3 $282-283; 13.10.7 $299-300; 13.12.1 $322), and 
Josephus himself (J.W. 3.8.3 8351-354; 3.8.9 8400-402, §406-407; cf. Life 1 §1- 
6). Cf. discussion in Webb, JBP, 317-22; David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early 
Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983) 
138-44. 

88 Examples of this type of prophet include those identified as Essenes 
(Josephus, J.W. 2.8.12 $159), including Judas the Essene (J.W. 1.3.5 $78-80; 
Ant. 13.11.2 §311-313), Menahem (Ant. 15.10.5 §373-379), Simon (Ant. 
17.13.3 8345-3477), as well as those identified as Pharisees (Ant. 17.2.4 841-45), 
including Samaias (Ant. 14.9.4 $172-176; cf. the name Pollion in Ant. 15.1.1 $3- 
4). Cf. discussion in Webb, JBP, 321-32; Aune, Prophecy, 144-52. 
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relates to the populace or common people).®? 

While John may have come from a priestly family, he was not a 
priest while engaged in his prophetic ministry; thus he was not a 
clerical prophet. Instead, John was a popular prophet. His audience and 
following appears to have been primarily drawn from the common 
people—the Judean rural peasantry and the urban poor from 
Jerusalem.90 

Examination of other popular prophets during the Second Temple 
period reveals two sub-types, depending upon whether in their 
prophetic role they functioned as leaders of prophetic movements or 
whether they remained as lone individuals. I use the nomenclature of 
"leadership popular prophets" and "solitary popular prophets" to 
distinguish between these sub-types.?! Richard A. Horsley and John S. 
Hanson concluded that John the Baptist was a solitary popular prophet 
(though they use the nomenclature of “oracular prophet").?? However, 
several streams of evidence point to the alternate conclusion, that John 
was a leadership popular prophet, that is, in his prophetic role John 
was a leader of a movement. First of all, as we concluded above, John's 
baptism functioned as an initiatory rite into the true, remnant Israel.93 


89 Cf. Webb, JBP, 333-46; Horsley, “Like One of the Prophets,” 435-63; 
Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 135-89. 

90 Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 $118; Matt 3:5 = Mark 1:5; Matt 21:31-32 = Luke 
7:29-30; Luke 3:10-14; 3:15, 18; Matt 21:26 = Mark 11:32 = Luke 20:6. 

?1 Examples of leadership popular prophets include the Samaritan (Josephus, 
Ant. 18.4.1 §85-87), Theudas (Ant. 20.5.1 §97-98), several unnamed prophets 
when Felix was procurator (J.W. 2.13.4 §258-260; Ant. 20.8.6 §167-168), the 
Egyptian (J.W. 2.13.5 $261-263; Ant. 20.8.6 $169-172; Acts 21:38), an unnamed 
prophet when Festus was procurator (Ant. 20.8.10 $188); cf. also Acts 5:36. 
Examples of solitary popular prophets include several unnamed prophets during 
Herod's seige of Jerusalem (J.W. 1.13.1 $347), Joshua ben Hananiah (J.W. 6.5.3 
$300-309), one unnamed prophet during the Jewish War (J.W. 6.5.2 $285), and 
several other unnamed prophets during the Jewish War (J.W. 6.5.23 8286-288). 
For further discussion, see Horsley, *Like One of the Prophets," 435-63; Horsley 
and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 135-89; Webb, JBP, 333-46. 

92 Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 172-73; cf. 
Horsley, “Like One of the Prophets,” 450-54. 

93 Horsley and Hanson (Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs, 178) recognize this 
function: “Baptism in the Jordan was the rite . .. by which persons passed into the 
eschatologically reconstituted community of Israel which would survive God’s 
judgment.” Yet they do not appear to realize the implication of this: it was the 
people’s response to John’s prophetic proclamation and baptism which formed this 
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Second, Josephus' description of the crowd which was excited by 
John's teaching and which led Antipas to fear an outbreak of strife 
(Ant. 18.5.2 $118) implies a certain amount of group formation. 
Third, John's perception of imminent judgment and restoration 
discussed above also implies the formation of a distinctive identity held 
by those who had been baptized by John. The cumulative effect of this 
evidence points to the formation of a group. Group formation only 
implies a distinctive identity by a group of people, manifesting an 
insider/outsider or *us and them" perspective. This does not necessar- 
ily mean they were organized or maintained a separatist communal 
lifestyle as did the Qumran community. As the prophet whose 
proclamation and activities brought about the formation of this group 
and provided its distinctive self-perception, John constituted the 
group's leader and is thus best understood to be a leadership popular 
prophet.94 


5.4. John’s Life and Death 


Having examined his public roles, we conclude this survey of John 
the Baptist by briefly considering a few other facets of what may be 
known about him. 

In his infancy narrative, Luke recounts the events surrounding the 
expectation and birth of John into a priestly family in rural Judea 
(Luke 1:5-25, 39-45, 57-79). Some scholars have proposed that behind 
Luke 1 stands a source derived from followers of the Baptist which 


“reconstituted community.” 

94 For examination of the implications of this in comparison with other 
leadership popular prophets, see Webb, JBP, 355-77. For an application of 
sociological theory on social structure and alienation to John in this regard, see Carl 
К. Kazmierski, “The Stones of Abraham: John the Baptist and the End of Torah 
(Matt 3,7-10 par. Luke 3,7-9)," Bib 68 (1987) 22-40, esp. 32-34. 

In addition to the other leadership popular prophets I have discussed elsewhere 
(Webb, JBP, 355-77), another interesting analogy to John is the figure of Bannus 
who is described by Josephus (Life 2 $11-12). Bannus was located in the wilder- 
ness, lived as an ascetic, bathed day and night for purity's sake, and evidently had 
followers (or at least Josephus claims to have temporarily been one; i.e. a Cniors, 
a zealous follower). Tessa Rajak (Josephus: The Historian and His Society [Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1983] 38) thinks this may be evidence that Bannus actually had 
numerous followers and that they may have been “а group of political activists." 
The description of Bannus is too limited to claim that he was a prophetic figure, and 
his practice of ablutions was different from John's. Nevertheless, the parallels are 
intriguing. 
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was subsequently Christianized, but others have disputed this claim.95 
Whatever the case, it is widely recognized that using this account for 
historical purposes is problematic. Nevertheless, John's rural priestly 
heritage is widely accepted.?ó 

Subsequent to the discovery of the Qumran scrolls, speculation 
raged over whether or not John was himself a member of the Qumran 
community because of some similarities between their belief system 
and John’s.” This speculation was fueled by the intriguing reference 
concerning John's upbringing in Luke 1:80 that "he was in the 
wilderness until the day he publicly appeared to Israel." In light of 
Josephus' description of celibate Essenes who adopted and raised 
children (J.W. 2.8.2 $120), Luke's statement was interpreted to mean 
that John was raised in the Qumran community. However, concrete 
evidence of John's membership in the Qumran community is lacking. 
And even if John had been a member at one time, aspects of his 
teaching are sufficiently different from that found in the Qumran 
scrolls, that one would be forced to conclude that John had broken 
away from them. Thus while an intriguing hypothesis, it remains 
speculation.?8 

The New Testament identifies the locale of John's activities as the 
wilderness (Matt 3:1 = Mark 1:4 = Luke 3:2; Luke 1:80) and the 
region around the Jordan river (Matt 3:5-6 = Mark 1:5; Luke 3:3), 
including the eastern bank of the Jordan (John 1:23; 3:26; 10:40).99 


95 For discussion and bibliography, see Wink, John the Baptist, 60-72, and 
more recently, К. E. Brown, “Gospel Infancy Narrative Research from 1976 to 
1986: Part II (Luke)," CBQ 48 (1986) 660-70. 

96 E.g. Hollenbach, “Social Aspects,” 852-53; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
according to Luke (2 vols., AB 28, 28A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981-85) 1.317; 
Kraeling, John the Baptist, 21-25; Scobie, John the Baptist, 55-57; Ernst, 
Johannes der Täufer, 269-72; К. A. Horsley, The Liberation of Christmas: The 
Infancy Narratives in Social Context (New York: Crossroad, 1989) 91-92. 

97 E.g. W. Н. Brownlee, “John the Baptist in the New Light of Ancient 
Scrolls," in Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls and the New Testament, 33-53; J. A. T. 
Robinson, "The Baptism of John and the Qumran Community," in Robinson, 
Twelve New Testament Studies (London: SCM, 1962) 11-27; A. S. Geyser, “The 
Youth of John the Baptist: A Deduction from the Break in the Parallel Account of 
the Lucan Infancy Story," NovT 1 (1956) 70-75; О. Betz, “Was John the Baptist 
an Essene?" Bible Review 6 (Dec. 1990) 18-25. 

98 Cf. the critique by W. Wink, “John the Baptist and the Gospel,” (ThD 
dissertation; Union Theological Seminary, 1963) 75-103; Webb, JBP, 351 n. 4. 

99 Willi Marxsen (Mark the Evangelist, 34-38) questioned the historicity of the 
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This location was consistent with John's emphasis on imminent 
judgment and restoration because it puts him and his audience in touch 
with important symbols from their past history. The wilderness and 
the Jordan river were symbols associated with the Exodus and 
Conquest. It is interesting to observe the parallel between John and 
other leadership popular prophets on this point. For them, and 
probably for John also, the Jordan river and the wilderness functioned 
as reminders of God's redemptive actions taken on their behalf in the 
past and as symbols of hope in a similar redemption in the imminent 
future.100 

John's location also leads us to consider his conflict with Herod 
Antipas. The accounts in both the New Testament and Josephus' 
Antiquities place John in direct conflict with Antipas, and they identify 
Antipas as the one responsible for his arrest and execution. Yet, as 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, Antipas had no jurisdiction over Judea, 
which was under direct Roman rule. John's locale, however, being the 
lower Jordan river valley, placed John near Perea and in it when John 
crossed into the Transjordan. It would have been while across the 
Jordan in Perea that Antipas could have arrested John. 

Furthermore, in this location John also would have had contact with 
the Nabateans, a trading people whose border was less than 20 km to 
the east and who had a major trade route passing from Nabatea 
through Perea and into Judea. At first John's locale may appear 
insignificant, but it actually contributes toward understanding the 
conflict between John and Antipas. The synoptic Gospels explain that 
Antipas arrested John for condemning his marriage to Herodias (Matt 
14:3-4 = Mark 6:17-18 = Luke 3:19-20), but Josephus explains that 
Antipas arrested John because “һе feared his great persuasiveness with 


wilderness tradition, but did so on the incorrect assumption that *wilderness" and 
"region around the Jordan" are incompatible references to the same locality. The 
term “wilderness” (ёртџос) does not necessarily refer to a desert without water, 
only a uninhabited, uncultivated area. Josephus (J.W. 3.10.7 $515) describes the 
Jordan river “meandering through a long wilderness area." For further discussion, 
see C. C. McCown, "The Scene of John's Ministry and Its Relation to the Purpose 
and Outcome of His Mission," JBL 59 (1940) 113-31; Funk, “The Wilderness," 
205-14. On the references to John's locality in the Fourth Gospel, see C. H. Dodd, 
Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1963) 236, 279. Cf. also the discussion in Ernst, Johannes der Täufer, 278-84. 

100 Josephus, J.W. 2.13.4 $259; 2.13.5 8261-262; Ant. 20.5.1 $97; 20.8.6 
$168. Cf. Horsley, “Like One of the Prophets,” 457; Webb, JBP, 361-66. 
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the people might lead to some kind of strife" (Ant. 18.5.2 $118). The 
wife Antipas had divorced in order to marry Herodias was the 
daughter of Aretas IV, king of Nabatea. The marriage had been part of 
a treaty which had provided peace between the Nabateans and the 
Roman province of Perea. But this divorce was taken as an insult by 
the Nabatean royal family and later led to war between Aretas and 
Antipas in which Antipas was defeated and had to be rescued by the 
Romans (Ant. 18.5.1 §109-125). John's proximity to and contact with 
the Nabateans rendered his attack on Antipas' new marriage a political 
threat to the stability of the region.!?! It is interesting to note that 
Josephus refers to John's arrest and execution by Antipas (Ant. 18.5.2 
$116-119) in the context of narrating how Herod's divorce of his first 
wife precipitated the war between Antipas and Aretas. In other words, 
his narrative order suggests a link between Herod's divorce and John's 
arrest; the New Testament account makes this link explicit. 

The explanation of John's conflict with Antipas in the New 
Testament is personal and moral (John condemned his marriage) while 
Josephus' explanation is public and political (Antipas feared strife). 
While appearing contradictory, these two explanations are actually 
quite compatible with each other. The New Testament explains that 
John condemned Antipas' second marriage because he had married his 
brother's wife. This action was contrary to the Torah (Lev 18:16) and 
resulted in impurity (Lev 20:21). Implied in John's condemnation was 
the charge that the ruler of Galilee and Perea, regions with a large 
Jewish population, was breaking the Jewish Torah and was therefore 
unclean. These charges would probably not have greatly concerned 
Antipas, whose religious persuasions appear to have been minimal at 
best. But such charges would raise the level of discontent among his 
Jewish subjects. When this discontent is placed within the context of 
John's proclamation of judgment and restoration (which would include 
judgment of Antipas and restoration of faithfulness to the Torah) and 
his announcement of an expected figure who was coming to bring this 
judgment and restoration, John's personal attack of Antipas had clear 


101 Cf, Kraeling's statement (John the Baptist, 90-91, cf. 87-91) that John's 
rebuke “was not only embarrassing, it was politically explosive. It meant aligning 
the pious Jewish inhabitants of Peraea with those of Arabic stock against their 
sovereign and thus fomenting sedition and encouraging insurrection." On this point 
see also H. W. Hoehner, Herod Antipas (SNTSMS 17; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972; repr. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1980) 142-45; Webb, 
JBP, 366-70. 
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political implications. The implications of the New Testament 
portrayal of John are thus quite consistent with Antipas' fear that his 
"great persuasiveness with the people might lead to some kind of 
strife” (Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 §118).102 

The Roman authorities responded to the rise of leadership popular 
prophets and their movements with swift and brutal military action, 
usually resulting in the execution of the leader and the scattering 
and/or death of the followers.!°3 Similarly, John was arrested by 
Antipas, imprisoned in Machaerus,!0^ and later ехесшеай.!05 Our 
sources are silent on whether or not any followers experienced a 
similar fate.106 


102 Cf, Ellis Rivkin, *Locating John the Baptizer in Palestinian Judaism: The 
Political Dimension," in K. H. Richards (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1983 
Seminar Papers (SBLSP 22; Chico: Scholars Press, 1983) 79-85. 

103 Cf, the references above to these prophets in Josephus' Antiquities and 
Jewish War. 

104 The synoptic Gospels do not state the location of John's arrest and 
execution. Mark 6 begins with Jesus in Galilee (6:1-2) and then states that Antipas 
hears of Jesus' ministry (6:14-16). The narrative continues with the lurid account of 
Antipas' banquet and John's beheading (6:17-29). It is sometimes claimed that 
Antipas, hearing about Jesus in Galilee, places John's arrest and execution in 
Tiberias, the location of Antipas' home in Galilee. But this is an unnecessary 
assumption based on a rather superficial reading of the text. The record of John's 
execution is a flashback in Mark's narrative, and should be treated as such. Mark 
simply does not state where the banquet and beheading took place (cf. the silence in 
Matt 14:1-12; Luke 2:18-20). Josephus, on the other hand, states clearly that John 
was executed at Machaerus (Ant. 18.5.2 $119). Machaerus was located east of the 
Dead Sea in Antipas' territory. It was an excellent fortification and contained a 
beautiful palace. Due to its higher altitude it would have been cooler in summer than 
Tiberias (cf. Josephus, J.W. 7.6.1—2 8164-177; 7.6.3 $186-189). It is an eminent- 
ly plausible location for John to have been imprisoned and executed, particularly 
since it is only a few miles from John's location in the lower Jordan river valley. 

105 On the problems surrounding the New Testament account of Antipas' 
banquet and John's beheading, see Hoehner, Herod Antipas, 149-71; J. Gnilka, 
“Das Martyrium Johannes’ des Táufers (Mk 6,17-29)," in P. Hoffmann (ed.), 
Orientierung an Jesus: Zur Theologie der Synoptiker für Josef Schmid (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1973) 78-92. 

106 Antipas did not, evidently, engage in wholesale execution of John's 
followers, like the Romans themselves sometimes did with followers of leadership 
popular prophets. As a client ruler responsible to Rome Antipas was probably 
astute enough to realize that such an action would result in an outcry to Rome from 
his subjects. If this had happened, he might have been deposed in a manner similar 
to that experienced earlier by his tyrannical brother, Archelaus (cf. Josephus, J.W. 
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6. THE RELATIONSHIP OF JESUS TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 
IN RECENT RESEARCH 


Space permits only a representative sample of recent work on this 
question, and so we limit ourselves to three scholars. 

E. P. Sanders begins his presentation of Jesus with the Temple 
incident. According to him, the Temple incident was not a cleansing of 
the Temple but an action symbolizing its destruction and subsequent 
rebuilding by God at the eschaton.!°7 Jesus’ action arose out of his 
eschatological expectation that God was about to restore Israel. 
Sanders interprets Jesus within the framework of Jewish eschatological 
expectation for which evidence may be found throughout Jesus" 
activities and teaching.!98 The first such piece of evidence is the 
observation that Jesus should be placed on a line of continuity which 
may be drawn from John the Baptist to the early church. This line of 
continuity is Jewish eschatological expectation of restoration. 

According to Sanders, John the Baptist “was an eschatological 
prophet who called Israel to repentance in view of the coming 
kingdom.”109 Jesus, who began his public activities as a follower of 
John, understood his own work in light of John: “among those born of 
women none is greater than John; yet the one who is least in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he" (Luke 7:28 2 Matt 11:11). From 
Jesus' perspective, John was the greatest, but everyone who shares in 
the fullness of the kingdom will be greater. This implies that Jesus, 
whose proclamation of the kingdom was preparing for that fullness, 
“probably thought that he himself was engaged in the final act of 
history ... "110 

Sanders does, however, observe a fundamental distinction between 
John and Jesus. John was a preacher of repentance, but Jesus did not 
call for the nation to repent—the traditionally understood means for 
achieving restoration.!1! Jesus offered sinners the possibility of being 
included in the kingdom without requiring repentance; they only had 


2.7.3 $111; Ant. 17.13.2 §342-344), 

107 E. P, Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 63-76, 
esp. 75. 

108 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 91-119, esp. 91. 

109 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 93. 

110 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 91-93, quote from 93. 

111 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 106-19. 
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to follow him.!!2 The kingdom of God is yet future, but imminent. 
Jesus held this view in common with John though their conceptions of 
who would be included in the kingdom was different.1!? 

Thus for Sanders, the relationship between John and Jesus is signifi- 
cant, because it supports as well as explains Jesus' own eschatological 
orientation. 

Other scholars follow a similar scenario to that presented by 
Sanders. For example, Ben F. Meyer understands John the Baptist to 
have been calling Israel to repentance and baptism, and so to be 
gathering a remnant in preparation for imminent eschatological 
judgment and salvation.!!4 Jesus began his public activity as a baptizer 
in alliance with John, so indicating that Jesus' initial understanding was 
essentially the same as John's—"'eschatological and 'preparation- 
ist' "115 Jesus saw John as the fulfillment of the expectation of Elijah 
who was to come as a forerunner of the Messiah (Mark 9:11-13 = Matt 
17:10-13).116 When John was arrested, Jesus understood that phase of 
the eschatological scenario to have been completed. Consequently, 
Jesus stopped baptizing, and the emphasis shifts from "the wrath to 
come” to “the kingdom of God" with an emphasis on Israel's restora- 
tion and the salvation of the Gentiles as a free gift.!!7 

Jerome Murphy-O' Connor has recently contributed an intriguing 
study of the relationship between John and Jesus.!!8 He argues that 
John began his ministry in Perea, and that he chose this location 
because it was the site from which Elijah was supposed to have 
disappeared. This location was a prophetic gesture designed to evoke 
the eschatological day of judgment (not to present himself as Elijah- 
redivivus). Jesus probably encountered John while on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He was baptized by John and remained there a sufficient 
amount of time for disciples of John to transfer allegiance to Jesus 
(John 1:29-51). This transfer of allegiance was probably at the 


112 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 204-11. 

113 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 155, 206-10. 

114 Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 115-22. 

115 Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 123. 

116 Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 126-27. Cf. the debate on this subject by M. M. 
Faierstein, ^Why Do the Scribes Say that Elijah Must Come First?" JBL 100 (1981) 
75-86; D. C. Allison, “Elijah Must Come First,” JBL 103 (1984) 256-58; J. A. 
Fitzmyer, “More about Elijah Coming First,” JBL 104 (1985) 295-96. 

117 Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 129-30. 

118 Murphy-O’Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 359-74. 
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instigation of John who needed an assistant. John chose Jesus as his 
assistant because they were related.!!? Having baptized in Perea, John 
moved to Aenon near Salim (3:23) which is located in Samaria. Jesus, 
on the other hand, moved with his disciples to Judea to engage in a 
baptizing ministry identical to John's (3:22).12 “The ministries of 
John and Jesus were a coordinated campaign among Jews and 
samaritans." Since the eschatological moment was fast approaching, 
and the warning needed to given to everyone, 


it was agreed that Jesus should go into Judaea, where the ground had 
already been prepared by those who had come out to hear John in Peraea 
(Mark 1.5). As the leader, John would take upon himself the much more 
difficult task of trying to persuade the Samaritans. !21 


Therefore, according to Murphy-O' Connor, it is quite understand- 
able that Jesus baptized more people than John at this time (John 3:26; 
4:1). 

This reconstruction provides an explanation for the problematic 
reference to disciples in Ephesus who knew only John's baptism (Acts 
18:24—19:7). Disciples could be considered believers or Christians 
even though they had only received the baptism of John (18:25; 19:1- 
2), if in fact that baptism had been administered by Jesus while he was 
preaching and baptizing with John's baptism in Judea (John 3:22).122 

If John and Jesus were concerned to address their message to all 
Jews, then it is quite likely, according to Murphy-O’Connor, that John 
also preached and baptized in Galilee. Antipas could do nothing while 
John was in Samaria, but upon his coming into Galilee, Antipas' earlier 
fear that John might cause unrest in Perea would be no less a fear when 
John moved into Antipas' other region of control, Galilee. So Murphy- 
O'Connor proposes that it was actually in Galilee that Antipas had John 
arrested, but he quickly had him moved away to Machaerus where he 
was imprisoned and later executed. Jesus, hearing of John's arrest 
(Matt 4:12 = Mark 1:14), moved his ministry to Galilee to complete 
what had been left undone.!23 While engaged in a baptizing ministry in 
Galilee, Jesus’ lifestyle, ministry, and message were radically changed. 
This change could be traced to Jesus discovering he had the power to 


119 Murphy-O' Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 360-62. 
120. Murphy-O'Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 362-65. 
121 Murphy-O'Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 365-66. 
122 Murphy-O'Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 367-68. 
123 Murphy-O’Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 368-71. 
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exorcise, and to him reevaluating his view of the Law's demands for 
repentance and restitution in light of the precarious socio-economic 
conditions in first-century Palestine. 24 


7. SELECT ELEMENTS CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP OF JESUS 
TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 


It would be beyond the limits of this chapter to attempt tracing all 
aspects of the relation of Jesus to John. We concentrate, therefore, on 
those elements which have the greatest potential for contributing to a 
greater understanding of Jesus, since this is the focus of this book.25 


7.1. Jesus as a Disciple of John the Baptist 


Whether or not Jesus was (at least initially) a disciple of John is 
probably the most helpful question with which to begin, because it has 
significant implications for their relationship. To answer this question 
requires us to ask whether or not Jesus was in fact baptized by John. 
This question is frequently answered positively by simple assertion, 
but since this is an important point in establishing a relationship 
between Jesus and John, we must weigh the evidence before answering 
the question. 

The baptism of Jesus by John is found in a number of sources.!?6 It is 


124 Murphy-O'Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 372-74; cf. P. W. 
Hollenbach, “The Conversion of Jesus: From Jesus the Baptizer to Jesus the 
Healer," in ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 209-11; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 174-211; 
S. Freyne, Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian 323 B.C.E. to 135 C.E.: A 
Study of Second Temple Judaism (Wilmington: Glazier, 1980) 155-207. 

125 For example, we could examine the Lukan infancy narrative and its claim 
that John and Jesus have some type of family relationship through Mary and 
Elizabeth (Luke 1:36). Ernst (Johannes der Täufer, 275-76) represents the 
traditional view which is sceptical of such a relationship. Murphy-O’Connor (“John 
the Baptist and Jesus," 362) has recently questioned this scepticism, however, and 
concludes that “in the Middle East blood is still thicker than water" (p. 362). In 
support of Murphy-O’Connor we could observe that, if John were related in some 
way to Jesus, then the successive leadership roles by John the Baptist, Jesus, and 
James (the brother of Jesus who later led the Jerusalem church, Acts 12:17; 15:13) 
has an interesting parallel to the various members of the Hasmonean family who 
successively led the Maccabean revolt (I am indebted to Philip R. Davies for this 
suggestion). 

126 [ assume in this discussion a two-source hypothesis for the synoptic 
Gospels. I am aware of the problems with this hypothesis and of the other 
hypotheses made, but in my opinion the two-source hypothesis remains the most 
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recounted in Mark 1:9-11 (= Matt 3:13-17 = Luke 3:21-22),127 and 
assumed in John 1:31-34. Jesus' baptism is also alluded to in GHeb $2, 
though without an explicit reference to John having performed the 
baptism.128 The tradition is, therefore, supported by multiple 
attestation. 129 

Furthermore, the tradition evidences an increasing sense of unease 
with Jesus having been baptized by John. In Mark 1:9-11 the account of 
the baptism (v. 9) is balanced with the epiphany of the Spirit’s descent 
and the voice from heaven (vv. 10-11). Luke 3:21-22 downplays the 
baptism and focuses on the epiphany. Matt 3:13-17 contains an addition 
in which John expresses his need to be baptized by Jesus, but Jesus 


plausible, and it continues to find considerable scholarly support. For recent 
discussion, see C. M. Tuckett, The Revival of the Griesbach Hypothesis 
(SNTSMS 44; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983); R. H. Stein, The 
Synoptic Problem: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1987). 

127 The account is also found in GEbion §4 (from Epiphanius, Haer. 30.13.7- 
8), but it appears to be dependent on the synoptic Gospels, and thus is not an 
independent source; cf. A. F. J. Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel Tradition (VCSup 
17; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 38; R. Cameron, The Other Gospels: Non-Canonical 
Gospel Texts (Cambridge: Lutterworth, 1982) 103; E. Hennecke, W. 
Schneemelcher, and R. McL. Wilson (eds.), New Testament Apocrypha (2 vols., 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963-65) 1.156. 

128 The extant traditions from the Gospel of the Hebrews do not appear to be 
dependent on the canonical Gospels, and therefore may be considered an 
independent witness to Jesus’ baptism. Cf. Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel 
Tradition, 36-37, Cameron, Other Gospels, 84. The fragment containing the 
reference to Jesus’ baptism in GHeb $2 is from Jerome, In. Isa. 4 (on Isa 11:2). 

By contrast, the other Jewish-Christian Gospel, the Gospel of the Nazareans, 
explicitly denies that Jesus was baptized by John (GNaz §2, from Jerome, Adv. 
Pelag. 3.2). The Protevangelium of James refers extensively to the birth and 
childhood of John, but no mention is made of his role as baptizer. The Gospel of 
Thomas does refer to John the Baptist (e.g. GThom §46), but without reference to 
Jesus’ baptism. 

A few scholars have argued that an account of Jesus’ baptism is also in Q, based 
primarily upon the minor agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark. While 
this is a slim possibility, it does not significantly strengthen the case being built 
here. For discussion and bibliography, see John S. Kloppenborg, О Parallels 
(FFNT; Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988) 14-17. 

129 Cf. the discussion by John Dominic Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The 
Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1991) 232- 
34. 
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receives John's baptism “to fulfill all righteousness."13? In the Fourth 
Gospel the purpose of John's baptizing ministry was to identify the Son 
of God to John the Baptist “in order that he might be revealed to 
Israel” (1:31-34). The GHeb $2 emphasizes Jesus’ divine sonship and 
that he came in fulfillment of prophecy.!?! By contrast, GNaz $82 
denies that Jesus had any need to be baptized with John's baptism for 
the forgiveness of sins.!?? This trajectory reveals an increasing 
discomfort in the early church with Jesus having been baptized with a 
baptism characterized by repentance and the forgiveness of sins, and 
with him having performed a rite which could imply his subordination 
to John. It is, therefore, quite unlikely that Jesus' baptism by John was 
a creation by the early church. 

These two factors support the conclusion that it is highly probable 
that, as a historical event, Jesus was baptized by John. Such a 
conclusion is widely supported among scholarly circles.!33 But a 
minority position has been expressed that, while John and Jesus both 
existed, their paths never crossed—a position most clearly argued by 
Morton Enslin.!34 He argues against John baptizing Jesus on three 
grounds: (1) The Gospel accounts increasingly reduce “John from an 
independent prophet . . . into a conscious forerunner of Jesus. . . .135 
(2) The account of John the Baptist by Josephus differs from the 
Gospels in the reason for John's execution, and it lacks any reference 


130 Cf. the combination of Luke’s and Matthew’s emphases in GEbion $4. 

131 “The Holy Spirit descended and rested upon him and said to him: My son, I 
expected you among all the prophets that you should come and that I should rest 
upon you. For you are my rest, you are my first-born son, who shall reign in 
eternity." Translation from Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel Tradition, 98. 

132 “See, the mother of the Lord and his brothers said to him: John the Baptist 
baptizes for the remission of sins, let us go to be baptized by him. He said to them, 
however: What sin have I committed that I should go and be baptized by him? 
Unless perhaps something which I said in ignorance." Translation from Klijn, 
Jewish-Christian Gospel Tradition, 103. 

133 To cite only a few recent examples, Sanders (Jesus and Judaism, 11) lists 
Jesus' baptism by John as one of the "almost indisputable facts" about the life of 
Jesus. Crossan (Historical Jesus, 234) concludes that “Jesus’ baptism by John is 
one of the surest things we know about them both." Cf. Ernst, Johannes der 
Täufer, 337-39. 

134 Morton S. Enslin, “John and Jesus," ZNW 66 (1975) 1-18. Cf. also Ernst 
Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu: Eine Erklárung des Markus-Evangeliums und der 
kanonischen Parallelen (2nd ed., Berlin: de Gruyter, 1968) 58-63. 

135 Enslin, “John and Jesus,” 2-4, quote from 2. 
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to John's announcement of a coming figure (which is the emphasis in 
the Gospels).136 (3) John's disciples continued as a viable movement 
after John had supposedly dramatically identified Jesus as the coming 
figure.137 

These three arguments cannot, however, bear the weight that Enslin 
places upon them. With respect to the first argument, it is evident that 
the Gospels' interpretation of John as Jesus' forerunner is from a 
Christian perspective. As we observed above, however, the Gospels' 
presentation of Jesus' baptism by John is characterized not only by 
theological interpretation but also by discomfort that it happened at all. 
In this instance then, the various Christian attempts to interpret John 
are evidence of a historical relationship needing to be interpreted 
rather than evidence of a Christian creation. 

Enslin's second argument from Josephus' account is flawed in two 
respects. While it is true that Josephus' reason for John's execution by 
Herod Antipas is different from the Gospels, these reasons are not 
contradictory but complementary. The Gospels view John's arrest and 
execution from a religious perspective while Josephus' explanation is 
socio-political (see above). In Second Temple Judaism the religious 
and the socio-political dimensions of life are inextricably linked. The 
explanations by the Gospels and Josephus are but two sides of a coin.138 
The second element of his argument is an argument from Josephus' 
silence about John's proclamation of a coming figure. Not only is an 
argument from silence questionable, in this instance it fails to 
appreciate Josephus' own editorial biases, particularly his anti- 
eschatological and anti-messianic orientation.!39 Since it serves 
Josephus' purposes to portray John the Baptist positively, he can 
hardly attribute to John an orientation which he strenuously opposed. 

Enslin's third argument raises an interesting point, but is only valid 
if its premise is true, namely that John dramatically identified Jesus as 
the coming figure. This premise is questionable, however, on at least 
two counts. John's question from prison (Matt 11:2-6 = Luke 7:18-23), 


136 Enslin, “John and Jesus,” 5-6. 

137 Enslin, “John and Jesus,” 6-7. 

138 For further development, see Webb, JBP, 373-77. 

139 This orientation may be seen, for example, in Josephus' extremely negative 
portrayal of the various prophetic movements in the Second Temple period whose 
eschatological features he scorned (e.g. J.W. 2.13.4 $259; Ant. 20.8.6 $168). Cf. 
Horsley, “Messianic Movements," 471-95; Horsley and Hanson, Bandits, 
Prophets, and Messiahs, 88-134, 160-89; Webb, JBP, 310-12, 333-48. 
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which probably has a historical core,!4? portrays John as a 
disillusioned sceptic, or at best, a hesitant inquirer—hardly one who 
dramatically announces Jesus' true identity! Secondly, the identifi- 
cation of Jesus as John's announced figure is more likely due to early 
Christian theological reflection (e.g. Matt 3:14-15; John 1:29-34). 
Enslin's arguments that John did not baptize Jesus do not hold up 
under critical reflection. The preliminary conclusion reached above 
must therefore stand. As a historical event Jesus' baptism by John is 
highly probable. If so, then we may now turn to consider the implica- 
tions of this action for understanding Jesus’ relationship to John. 
John's baptism was a central expression of his ideological 
perspective. John not only practiced baptism, it was something he 
preached (Josephus, Ant. 18.5.2 $117; Mark 1:4). John's baptism was a 
distinctive water rite in Second Temple Judaism, and thus it 
necessitated him explaining it to his audience. But for John, more 
importantly, baptism was not an optional exercise; he called all people 
to his repentance-baptism because it was a necessity due to the ways it 
functioned (see discussion above). Since baptism was central to his 
ideological perspective, those who were baptized were in some 
measure in agreement not only with John's baptism but with that 
perspective as well. They were joining John's movement, the remnant 
or true Israel. Therefore, we must take seriously the consequence of 
this for understanding Jesus. In being baptized by John, Jesus was in 
agreement with John at the time when he was baptized by him.14 
Those who joined John's movement through baptism became 
identified as followers of John. It would appear that John had two types 
of followers. First of all, there were those who were baptized and 
returned to their homes, though they were still part of the true Israel 
being formed by John. Second, there were those who were baptized 
and remained with him to participate more fully in his program and to 
be taught by him. John had disciples with whom he practiced fasting 


140 So W. G. Kümmel, Promise and Fulfillment: The Eschatological Message 
of Jesus (SBT 23; London: SCM, 1958) 110-11; Dibelius, Johannes dem Täufer, 
33-39; Dunn, Jesus, 55-60; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1.662-64; against Goguel, Jean 
Baptiste, 60-63; Kraeling, John the Baptist, 130-31; Walter Wink, “Jesus’ Reply to 
John: Matt 11:2-6//Luke 7:18-23," Forum 5 (1989) 121-28. See the discussion in 
Webb, JBP, 2778-82. 

141 Cf. the high opinion Jesus had of John (Matt 11:7-15 = Luke 7:24-30) and 
his implied belief that John's baptism was of God (Matt 21:23-27 = Mark 11:27-33 
= Luke 20:1-8). 
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(Matt 9:14 = Mark 2:18 = Luke 5:33), and whom he had taught to 
pray, perhaps in some distinctive fashion (Luke 11:1). These disciples 
were with him (John 1:35; 3:25-26) and were available to serve John 
(Matt 11:2 = Luke 7:18). Josephus may also have been referring to 
these disciples when he describes those who gathered around John as 
those who were "excited to the utmost by listening to his teachings" and 
"they seemed as if they would do everything which he counselled" 
(Ant. 18.5.2 $118).1? 

By being baptized by John, Jesus was not only in agreement with 
John, he was joining John's movement and becoming a follower of 
John. In the next section we consider John 3 in greater detail, but it is 
sufficient at this point to observe that this text suggests that Jesus stayed 
with John the Baptist for some time. Therefore, of the two types of 
disciples John had, Jesus was one of those who remained with John to 
participate fully in his program.!4? 

This conclusion raises at least three important questions. First, did 
Jesus participate for a time in John's ministry and movement? Second, 
did Jesus change and move beyond the framework provided by John's 
ministry and movement, and if so, what produced this change? Third, 
in what ways is Jesus' later ministry in continuity with John and in 
what ways is it different? We consider each of these in turn. 


7.2. Jesus as Baptizer 


The synoptic Gospels identify the start of Jesus' public ministry as 
beginning after the arrest of John (Matt 4:12 = Mark 1:14; cf. Luke 
3:19; 4:14). But this leaves unexplained why Jesus remained in Judea 
after being baptized, not returning to Galilee until John's arrest.!44 


142 Cf. other references to John’s disciples, such as Matt 14:12 = Mark 6:29; 
Acts 18:25; 19:3-4. 

143 Others who conclude that Jesus was a disciple of John include Goguel, 
Jesus, 269-70; O. Cullmann, The Early Church (London: SCM, 1956) 177-82; 
Robinson, “Elijah, John and Jesus," 39-40; W. К. Farmer, “John the Baptist,” 
IDB 2 (1962) 959; Dodd, Historical Tradition, 272-75; M.-E. Boismard, “Les 
Traditions Johanniques concernant le Baptiste," RB 70 (1963) 29; Wink, John the 
Baptist, 38, 55. Josef Ernst (“War Jesus ein Schüler Johannes’ des Taufers?” in Н. 
Frankemólle and K. Kertelge (eds.), Vom Urchristentum zu Jesus: für Joachim 
Gnilka [Freiberg: Herder, 1989] 13-33), on the other hand, argues against such a 
conclusion, but he fails to appreciate the significance of Jesus' baptism by John 
with respect to this issue. 

144 Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 122. 
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Data from the Fourth Gospel help to fill in this gap.!^5 John 3:22-24 
describes Jesus going with his disciples into the Judean countryside 
where he remains with them and baptizes.!^9 John is also baptizing 
nearby. 

This brief scenario could be interpreted in at least three different 
ways. First, Jesus had a baptizing ministry with his own disciples 
which was separate and distinct from John's activities.!47 Jesus’ own 
activities could even be understood to be competing with John as a 
rival.148 Second, Jesus’ baptizing ministry may be understood as 
aligned with John’s in such a way that Jesus baptizes under the 
umbrella of John’s baptizing movement.!49 Third, Jesus began 
baptizing in association with John (as in the second alternative), but 
gradually they parted company over differences (as implied in the first 
alternative). 150 

Given the limited data within the Fourth Gospel, choosing between 
these alternatives is difficult, but not impossible. Two preliminary 
observations may be made to guide the process. We must distinguish 
historical data contained in this text from what the fourth Evangelist is 


145 The historical reliability of these traditions concerning the Baptist and Jesus 
are widely accepted. For discussion see, e.g. Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 122, esp. n. 
23; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 92; J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology. Vol. I: 
The Proclamation of Jesus (London: SCM; New York: Scribner’s, 1971) 45-46; 
Dodd, Historical Tradition, 279-87, 290-93; Linnemann, “Jesus und der Täufer,” 
219-36, esp. 221-23; Boismard, “Traditions Johanniques,” 35; Robinson, “Elijah, 
John and Jesus,” 39-43; Murphy-O’Connor, “John the Baptist and Jesus,” 363; 
Ernst, Johannes der Täufer, 206-10. 

146 The statement in John 4:2 is generally understood to be a later editor's 
correction of 3:22 (and 4:1) because of the difficulties perceived by having Jesus 
portrayed as one who baptized. Cf. R. E. Brown, The Gospel according to John (2 
vols., AB 29, 294; New York: Doubleday, 1966) 1.164; Jeremias, Proclamation of 
Jesus, 45-46. 

147 Cf, Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 92; R. Schnackenburg, The Gospel 
according to St John (3 vols., New York: Crossroad, 1980-82) 1.410-11. 

148 Wink (John the Baptist, 94) suggests rivalry, but interprets this to be the 
results of the portrayal by the fourth Evangelist. 

149 Cf. Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 122; Murphy-O'Connor, “John the Baptist and 
Jesus," 365; Hollenbach, "Conversion of Jesus," 204-206. 

150 Cf, Scobie, John the Baptist, 153-56. Goguel develops an extensive thesis 
based on this last alternative, but one that suffers from extensive speculation; cf. 
Goguel, Jean-Baptiste, 235-74; idem, The Life of Jesus (New York: Macmillan, 
1945) 271-76. 
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doing with this material and the narrative framework in which it is 
now found. Second, our understanding of the relationship between 
John and Jesus arising out of this text must cohere with what we may 
deduce from our other sources. 

Applying these two observations to the question at hand makes the 
second alternative the most probable of the three. Separate activities 
and rivalry (the first alternative) might be implied by the statement 
that Jesus had his own disciples (John 3:22; cf. 1:35-51) and the 
complaint about Jesus by John's disciples in John 3:26. However, the 
reference in 3:22 to Jesus having disciples may be the result of the 
Evangelist's editorial activity. It makes this text consistent with the 
larger narrative framework, especially the account in John 1 about 
John's disciples leaving him to follow Jesus. On the other hand, having 
disciples per se does not preclude Jesus’ activities from being part of 
John's movement. In fact, it is eminently plausible for Jesus to have his 
own followers and to be baptizing in a separate location and yet to be 
associated with John's movement.!5! Furthermore, we should observe 
that any indication of separateness or rivalry in the Fourth Gospel is 
only between some of their disciples, not between John and Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel portrays John in support of Jesus (3:27-30) and Jesus 
supporting John (4:1-3). 

Finally, the statement in 3:22b-23a makes no distinction between the 
activities of Jesus and John: Jesus “. . . was baptizing, and John was also 
baptizing...” (. . . €Banrilev. fy 5 kal 6 "Ioávvngs Ваттісои . . .). Jesus 
had prior to this point in time been baptized by John (for the 
implication of this baptism, see above). Subsequently he held the 
opinion that John was a prophet, that no one was greater than John 
(Matt 11:9-11 = Luke 7:26-28), and that John’s baptism was from God 
(Matt 21:24-27 = Mark 11:28-33 = Luke 20:2-8). Jesus’ own baptizing 
ministry, therefore, must be seen in continuity with what precedes it 
(i.e. his own baptism) and what follows it (i.e. his high opinion of 
John). To read, therefore, into this text that Jesus was engaging in a 
baptizing ministry separate from and in opposition to John's 
movement may be an attempt to preserve a distinctive Jesus similar to 
the attempt by the Evangelist himself.!52 


151 Meyer (Aims of Jesus, 283-84 n. 23) makes this point and cites Anton 
Fridrichsen: “‘the man of God’ in the ancient Orient ‘is never isolated. He is always 
the centre of a circle taught by his words and example .....'" 

152 Cf. the Johannine interpretation of John and his baptism in John 1:6-9, 15, 
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Therefore, of the three alternatives listed above, the second 
alternative is to be preferred over the first. But what about the third 
alternative, which asserted that Jesus began baptizing in association 
with John, but later they parted ways in disagreement? This alternative 
is to be distinguished from later differences between Jesus and John as 
found in the synoptic Gospels (e.g. Matt 11:16-19 = Luke 7:31-35; see 
below). The focus of this alternative is the relationship between John 
and Jesus while both engaged in baptizing ministries. Growing tension 
and disagreement between them at this point in their ministries is an 
assertion based primarily on interpreting John 3:25 (“Now a 
discussion arose between John's disciples and a Jew concerning 
purification [erà 'Iov8a(ov tepi ka0apiopo0]") as a reference to a 
debate between John's disciples and Jesus or one of Jesus' disciples. 
This is one possible conclusion given the context. But it could also 
refer to a more generic debate between members of various religious 
movements in this wilderness area who emphasized the role of 
ablutions for purification.!^? In light of the ambiguity of the text, no 
alternative can command high probability. But perhaps a third 
alternative is more likely than the others. It is based on observing that 
the issue of the debate is defined as purification (кабар оцб<). 
Elsewhere in the Fourth Gospel this term is used for the traditional 
Jewish rites of cleansing (John 2:6). This usage is reflected in similar 
contexts in the synoptic Gospels.!^* But in no other text anywhere is 
this term used of John's baptism. What is more likely, then, is that the 
debate concerned a more traditional view of Jewish purification or 
purification rites in contrast with how John’s baptism functioned.155 If 
so, then it is unlikely that the debate was between John’s disciples and 
Jesus or Jesus' disciples. 

Against this broader context of debate (John 3:25) we are introduced 
to the specific problem John's disciples had with Jesus (3:26). This next 
verse states that John's disciples came and complained to John about 
Jesus. Sometimes the assumption is made that the disciples' complaint 
about Jesus arose out of the debate in the preceding verse. Charles 


19-42. Wink, John the Baptist, 93-95. Webb, JBP, 76-77. 

153 Cf. W. B. Badke, “Was Jesus a Disciple of John?" EvQ 62 (1990) 195- 
204, esp. 202. 

154 E.g. Mark 1:44 = Luke 5:14; Luke 2:22; cf. also the use of the related verb, 
кадаріСо, in the synoptic Gospels. 

155 Cf. Brown, John, 1.151-52. 
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Scobie, who is a proponent of this interpretation, proposes emending 
perà "Iov8a(ov to perà тосо? or perà тоу тосо? to support this 
interpretation.156 However, while 3:25 may be vague, such ingenious 
textual emendation remains pure speculation. This view must remain 
conjectural, as Scobie admits: “we may conjecture that Jesus and his 
disciples were not strict enough [concerning rites of ritual purity] for 
John's liking."!5? The next pericope (3:26-30) does in fact make 
specific the nature of the complaint by John's disciples: more people 
are going to Jesus to be baptized than to John (3:27; cf. 4:1). While this 
could have given rise to division between the two, this text portrays 
John and Jesus as refusing to make this an issue (3:27-30; 4:1-3). This 
is consistent with the portrayal of their relationship in the synoptic 
Gospels. 

To summarize, Jesus was baptized by John and probably remained 
with him for some time in the role of disciple. Later, in alignment and 
participation with John and his movement, Jesus also engaged in a 
baptizing ministry near to John. While still a disciple of John, Jesus 
perhaps should be viewed at that point as John's right-hand man or 
protegé.158 While tensions may have arisen between John’s disciples 
and those around Jesus, the two men viewed themselves working 
together. Only later, after the arrest of John, does a shift take place in 
which Jesus moves beyond the conceptual framework of John's 
movement in certain respects. Yet Jesus always appears appreciative of 
the foundation that framework initially provided for him. But this 
anticipates the second question asked above: Did Jesus change and 
move beyond the framework provided by John's ministry and 
movement, and if so, what produced this change? To this question we 
now turn. 


7.3. A Shift in Jesus’ Ministry 


In light of the arguments in the preceding sections (that Jesus was a 


156 Scobie, John the Baptist, 154, following Goguel, Jesus, 274 and 
nineteenth-century scholars. Cf. also Schnackenburg, John, 1.413. 

157 Scobie, John the Baptist, 155, my emphasis. Cf. the rejection of this view 
by Dodd, Historical Tradition, 280 n. 2. The text does manifest a textual problem at 
this point, but it is only between the singular perà 'Iovóatov and the plural perà 
Tov8atav. No textual evidence exists, however, for the emendation. 

158 Murphy-O'Connor (“John the Baptist and Jesus,” 363) calls Jesus John's 
“assistant.” Cf. К. E. Brown (“Jesus and Elisha," Perspective 12 [1971] 87) who 
suggests that "Jesus was to the Baptist as Elisha was to Elijah." 
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disciple of John and that he engaged in a baptizing ministry), and in 
light of Jesus' later ministry which manifested significant differences 
from that of John (see the next section), we must conclude that a shift 
did take place in the ministry of Jesus. To answer affirmatively the 
first part of the question (“Did Jesus change. . . ?”) is, therefore, quite 
easy.1*? To answer the second part 15 more difficult: “What produced 
this change?" 

The work of Paul W. Hollenbach at this point is particularly help- 
ful. He argues that the change in Jesus' ministry was caused by a 
realization that he had the power to exorcise and heal, which he 
interpreted as experiencing the presence of the kingdom of God. 
Particularly significant in this respect is Jesus' statement in response to 
the Beelzebul accusation: "But if by the finger of God I cast out 
demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon you" (Luke 11:20 = 
Matt 12:28).160 In his healings and exorcisms Jesus perceived God at 
work directly touching the sick and oppressed. By having table 
fellowship with the despised and marginalized, Jesus celebrated the 
liberation God was providing for them. What for John had been a 
focus on the future, has become for Jesus a focus on the present. But it 
was not simply that John's future had become Jesus' present, because 
the character of judgment and restoration which John expected was 
certainly different from the liberation through God's kingdom which 
characterized Jesus' later ministry. Thus Hollenbach explains: 


Jesus focuses now (at least for the moment) wholly on the present and all 
interest in the future is beside the point. Jesus does not any longer look for 
any kind of messianic figure, for God himself is visiting and redeeming his 


159 Hollenbach (Conversion of Jesus," 202) correctly laments that "there is an 
assumption, . . . usually based on theological commitments, that Jesus, at least in 
his mature years and certainly throughout his public career, did not change, grow, 
or develop in his thought and strategy in response either to inner psychological or 
outer environmental factors." 

160 Hollenbach (“Conversion of Jesus,” 211-17) also discusses the following 
texts in support of his position: Mark 2:19a; 2:21-22; Matt 11:2-5; 11:7-9, 11; 
11:18-19a; Luke 11:2-4, and Mark 1:14b-15a. Hollenbach is indebted to Kraeling 
for the essence of his thesis; cf. Kraeling, John the Baptist, 152-54. Hollenbach 
describes the shift is Jesus’ ministry from baptizer to healer as a "conversion." The 
use of this term is unfortunate, for it carries with it theological baggage which 
Hollenbach does not necessarily want to imply. 

For discussion of Jesus' healings and exorcisms, and the kingdom of God, I 
refer the reader to the relevant chapters in this volume. 
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people. And Jesus no longer seeks God in and through either performing 
religious ritual or calling upon the mighty to perform deeds of justice, for he 
has found God and his love in events in which the destitute, despised and 
despairing are restored to human society.16! 


While Hollenbach is probably correct in emphasizing Jesus' 
experience of the kingdom of God in his power to heal and exorcise, 
there is a secondary factor which must also be taken into account to 
explain the shift in Jesus' ministry—the experience of a call. The social 
roles Jesus fulfilled could be identified in a number of ways, including 
holy man and sage.!€ But a commonly recognized role for Jesus is that 
of prophet.163 As a prophet, Jesus quite evidently was intimate with 
and a mediator of the divine realm. Common to such persons is the 
experience of a divine call and a subsequent description of that call to 
one's disciples.!6^ Jesus’ shift from baptizer to healer and exorcist 
implies a shift to an increased experience and intimacy with the divine 
realm. It would be quite reasonable to trace such a shift to some type of 
divine call. The synoptic accounts of Jesus' baptism and temptation 
(Matt 3:13—4:11 = Mark 1:9-13 = Luke 3:21-22; 4:1-13) point to Jesus 
having had a new experience of the divine realm. While these accounts 
as they now stand give evidence of Christian reflection on the 
significance of Jesus, nevertheless, they do bear witness to Jesus' 
experience of a divine call and the wrestling with the implications of 
that call.165 Such an experience is usually a personal and private 


161 Hollenbach, Conversion of Jesus," 217. 

162 Cf. M. J. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics in the Teachings of Jesus 
(SBEC 5; New York and Toronto: Mellen, 1984) 73-74, 229-47. 

163 The evidence for Jesus in the role of prophet is widely recognized. E.g. 
Mark 6:4 = Matt 13:57 = Luke 4:24; Mark 6:15 = Luke 9:8; Mark 8:28 = Matt 
16:14 = Luke 9:19; Mark 14:65 = Matt 26:68 = Luke 22:64; Matt 21:11; 21:46; 
Luke 7:16; 7:39; 13:33; 24:19. For further discussion, see for example Ferdinand 
Hahn, The Titles of Jesus in Christology (London: Lutterworth, 1969) 352-406; 
Reginald H. Fuller, The Foundations of New Testament Christology (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1965) 125-31; Geza Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’ s Reading of 
the Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973) 86-99; A. E. Harvey, Jesus and the 
Constraints of History (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1982) 57-65; Dunn, Jesus and 
the Spirit, 82-84; Aune, Prophecy, 153-88. 

164 E.g. Israelite prophets evidently provided a narrative of their own call; cf. 
Isaiah 6; Jeremiah 1; Ezekiel 1—3, etc. Cf. J. Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1962) 12-21, 160, 182-95. 

165 Meyer (Aims of Jesus, 123-24) recognizes the difficulty with using the 
narratives of Jesus’ experience at his baptism and temptation for historical 
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matter.166 As with other prophetic figures, however, it is quite 
reasonable to perceive Jesus providing his disciples with some account 
of this private call. The synoptic accounts have collapsed this call 
experience with Jesus' baptism and temptation, but when the Johannine 
account of Jesus’ own baptizing activities are included in the picture, 
then during Jesus' baptizing ministry the gradual realization and 
understanding of a call could be placed anytime during Jesus' baptizing 
ministry.167 


7.4. Continuity and Discontinuity between John and Jesus 


The third question raised above was: In what ways is Jesus' later 
ministry in continuity with John and in what ways is it different? A full 
consideration of such a question is beyond the limits of this chapter, 
but a few suggestive comments may be made. One caution should be 
observed: our data concerning John is much more limited than is our 
data concerning Jesus, so that it is impossible to make actual com- 
parisons in areas where we have no information concerning John. 

With respect to their activities, a number of differences between 
John and Jesus may be observed. First, John was an ascetic, known for 
"eating no bread and drinking no wine" (Matt 11:18 2 Luke 7:33), 
fasting (Matt 9:14 = Mark 2:18 = Luke 5:33), and eating wilderness 
food of locusts and wild honey (Matt 3:4 = Mark 1:6). Jesus was any- 
thing but an ascetic, known for “eating and drinking" and so being 
characterized by his opponents as “а glutton and a drunkard" (Matt 


purposes, but still perceives in them evidence of a prophetic self-understanding at 
the beginning of the career of Jesus. Marcus J. Borg (Jesus: A New Vision: Spirit, 
Culture, and the Life of Discipleship [San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987] 40-43) 
describes Jesus as a charismatic whose ministry was characterized by the 
experience of Spirit—an experience the source of which may be traced to Jesus’ 
vision at his baptism. Cf. also, Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 62-67. 

166 Mark 1:10-11 implies the visionary experience was private. Matthew's 
redaction of this makes the voice from heaven a public testimony to Jesus (3:17). 

167 Meyer (Aims of Jesus, 129-30) suggests a third factor to explain the shift in 
Jesus' ministry is the arrest of John. “Не saw the arrest of John as closing an 
initial, limited, distinct phase in the scheme of divinely willed fulfilment events." 
Thus, Jesus now holds to the “priority of ‘the reign of God’ over ‘the wrath about 
to come"" (p. 129). While John's arrest and death not doubt had a profound effect 
on Jesus, to trace the shift in Jesus' ministry to this event implies more continuity in 
the perceptions of an eschatological scenario between John and Jesus than I am 
willing to grant. Cf. also the objections by Hollenbach, “Conversion of Jesus,” 
207. 
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9:19 = Luke 7:34). While John's disciples fasted, Jesus’ disciples did 
not (Matt 9:14 = Mark 2:18 = Luke 5:33). Second, associated with 
John's fasting was prayer, and he evidently had taught his disciples to 
do so. But Jesus had not taught his disciples to pray as John did, until 
asked (Luke 11:1; cf. Luke 5:33). Third, John practiced a purificatory 
rite of baptism, while Jesus stopped baptizing.!6$ Fourth, John's 
activities were concentrated in the wilderness,!6? while Jesus focused 
on towns and villages (e.g. Matt 4:23 = Mark 1:38-39 = Luke 4:43-44). 
Fifth, John did no miracles (John 10:41), while Jesus' ministry was 
characterized by miracle working (e.g. Matt 8:16 = Mark 1:32-34 = 
Luke 4:40-41). 

These differences with respect to John's and Jesus' activities may be 
traced to underlying differences between their messages.!79 John 
announced imminent judgment and restoration by God through an 
agent, and he called people to repentance-baptism in preparation for 
this reversal (see above). Jesus, on the other hand, announced the 
present manifestation of God's reign in his own activities (e.g. Luke 
11:40 2 Matt 12:28). He emphasized mercy for the marginalized of 
society (Matt 9:13 = Mark 2:17 = Luke 5:32), and so he was known as 
one who was a friend of and ate with "tax collectors and sinners" (e.g. 
Matt 9:11 = Mark 2:16 = Luke 5:30; Matt 11:19 = Luke 7:34).171 Jesus 
explained that he did not fast because the new thing God was doing in 
his kingdom called for celebration, not fasting (Matt 9:14-17 2 Mark 
2:18-22 z Luke 5:33-39). 

While Jesus' later ministry manifests considerable discontinuity 
between him and John, there are also a number of ways in which Jesus' 
ministry was in continuity with John's. First, both men functioned as 
Jewish prophets. I argued above that among the various types of 
prophets in Second Temple Judaism John may best be understood as a 
leadership popular prophet. Jesus' prophetic role is best characterized 
in the same way also. His appeal was primarily among the masses of 


168 [t should be noted, however, that the early church as a baptizing community 
(e.g. Rom 6:1-4; Acts 2:41) is in continuity with John the Baptist in this respect. 

169 Hollenbach (“Social Aspects,” 859) considers it likely that John may have 
occasionally preached in populated areas, but this does not detract from the general 
characterization being made here. 

170 Cf. Hollenbach, “Conversion of Jesus,” 216-17. 

171 Cf. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics, 78-143; Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 
129-37; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 174-211; Merklein, “Die Umkehrpredigt bei 
Johannes,” 29-46. 
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common people, and he functioned as a leader of a movement gathered 
primarily from among them. 

Second, following closely on this first observation, both men were 
leaders of reform movements whose focus was Israel. They believed 
that the current situation in which their people found themselves was 
wrong and heading for disaster.!7? They both called the people to 
repent and change direction. They both announced judgment and 
restoration.!74 Their views, however, of what constituted reform of 
Israel differed from each other, thus leading to their different mes- 
sages. 

Third, both John and Jesus were opposed to the Temple establish- 
ment. John’s opposition may be seen in his offer of forgiveness through 
the rite of baptism rather than through the recognized Temple rites. 
Jesus’ opposition may be observed particularly in his action in the 
Temple (Matt 21:12-13 = Mark 11:15-17 = Luke 19:45-46 = John 
2:13-17).175 

Fourth, both John and Jesus had disciples.!76 This by itself is not 
unusual, for many types of religious leaders had disciples. However, 
Martin Hengel has pointed out that Jesus, as a charismatic leader, called 
disciples to follow him in a radical ethic—a form of discipleship quite 


172 With respect to Jesus, see Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics, 73-121; 
Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 202-41; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 61-119. 

173 Sanders (Jesus and Judaism, 174-211) has argued that “the novelty and 
offence of Jesus' message was that the wicked who heeded him would be included 
in the kingdom even though they did not repent as it was universally understood— 
that is, even though they did not make restitution, sacrifice, and tum to obedience to 
the law" (207). This argument has been challenged; e.g. Bruce D. Chilton, “Jesus 
and the Repentance of E. P. Sanders," TynB 39 (1988) 1-18. 

174 Cf. e.g. D. Catchpole, “John the Baptist, Jesus and Parable of the Tares,” 
SJT 31 (1978) 557-70; Meyer, Aims of Jesus, 210-14. 

175 Sanders (Jesus and Judaism, 61-90) has argued that Jesus’ action in the 
Temple should not be understood as a "cleansing" but as an action symbolic of the 
Temple's destruction and which points to the hope for restoration. This view has 
sparked considerable debate; cf. Craig A. Evans, "Jesus' Action in the Temple: 
Cleansing or Portent of Destruction?" CBQ 51 (1989) 237-70; idem, “Jesus’ Action 
in the Temple," 522-39; idem, “Jesus and the “Cave of Robbers’: Toward a Jewish 
Context for the Temple Action," BBR 3 (1993) 93-110; Bruce Chilton, The Temple 
of Jesus: His Sacrificial Program Within a Cultural History of Sacrifice (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992) 91-111. 

176 For John's disciples, see Matt 9:14 = Mark 2:18 = Luke 5:33; Matt 11:2 = 
Luke 7:18-19; Luke 11:1; Matt 14:12 = Mark 6:29; John 1:35-37; 3:25. 
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different from the teacher-pupil relationship in the rabbinic schools of 
Jesus' day. While other parallels exist for Jesus' type of discipleship 
(e.g. the charismatic leaders of the Maccabean revolt), John's disciples 
provide the closest analogy for Jesus’ disciples.!" While we know next 
to nothing about John's relationship with his disciples, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that elements of Jesus' view concerning 
disciples arose out of his own experience of being a disciple of John. 

Finally, while not, strictly speaking, a point of continuity between 
John and Jesus, nevertheless a point of commonality between the two is 
that they both suffered a similar fate at the hand of the political 
authorities (whether the Roman puppet ruler, Antipas, or the Roman 
procurator, Pilate). Both John and Jesus challenged the status quo, 
announced judgment and restoration, and led reform movements. 
While they were both religious in orientation, religion in first-century 
Palestine is inextricably woven together with the socio-political life 
and culture of first-century Judaism.178 As John is arrested and 
executed for being a potential leader of unrest among the people (see 
above), so Jesus is crucified under the titulus, “king of the Jews" (Matt 
27:37 = Mark 15:26 = Luke 23:38). 


8. CONCLUSION 


We have traced the contours of a close relationship between John the 
Baptist and Jesus. Jesus began public ministry as a baptizer associated 
with John’s movement. He began very much within the conceptual 
framework of John’s thought. But Jesus moved beyond that initial 
ministry and framework so that his later ministry revealed significant 
points of discontinuity with John. And yet at other equally significant 
points, Jesus remained in continuity with John. In important ways John 
provided a foundation upon which Jesus was able to build. Therefore, 
from a historical perspective John’s ministry did in fact end up 
functioning in some ways to “prepare the way” for Jesus. We may 
conclude at the historical level what the early Christians concluded at a 
theological level: John the Baptist was the forerunner of Jesus. 


177 M. Hengel, The Charismatic Leader and His Followers (New York: Cross- 
road, 1981) 35-37. Cf. also M. J. Wilkins, The Concept of Disciple in Matthew’ s 
Gospel as Reflected in the Use of the Term МаӨптті (NovTSup 59; Leiden: Brill, 
1988). 

178 With respect to Jesus, see Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence; 
Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints, 11-35. See a similar parallel between John and 
Jesus in Rivkin, “Locating John the Baptizer,” 85. 
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THE PARABLES OF JESUS: 
CURRENT TRENDS AND NEEDS IN RESEARCH 


Craig L. Blomberg 


Jesus' parables continue to fascinate and frustrate interpreters. 
Current literature shows no signs of waning interest in this area of 
Gospel research. I have elsewhere recently outlined in both book- and 
article-length form my perspectives on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the primary modern approaches to the parables, and I have offered my 
own suggestions for a way forward out of certain seeming impasses.! 
W. S. Kissinger has a detailed history of interpretation and massive 
bibliography for pre-1979 works.? W. Harnisch has edited two 
collections of classic essays.? H. Hendrickx offers a helpful overview 
of standard scholarly interpretations.4 W. G. Kümmel has commented, 
somewhat randomly, on major studies of the eighties.° Here, then, I 
will try to limit my remarks largely to an analysis of the very most 
recent trends and significant works from the last few years of scholar- 
ly study and the questions they raise for further research. 

Pride of place should probably go to B. B. Scott's Hear Then the 
Parable, if for no other reason than that it is the most detailed com- 
mentary to appear on all the major parables of Jesus in half a century.® 
But it also represents the culmination of a generation of one influential 


1 Craig L. Blomberg, Interpreting the Parables (Downers Grove: IVP, 1990); 
idem, “Interpreting the Parables of Jesus: Where Are We and Where Do We Go 
From Here?” CBQ 53 (1991) 50-78. 

2 Warren S. Kissinger, The Parables of Jesus: A History of Interpretation and 
Bibliography (Metuchen: Scarecrow and ATLA, 1979). 

3 Wolfgang Harnisch (ed.), Gleichnisse Jesu (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1982); idem, Die neutestamentliche Gleichnisforschung im Hori- 
zont von Hermeneutik und Literaturwissenschaft (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1982). 

^ Herman Hendrickx, The Parables of Jesus (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1986). 

5 — Werner G. Kümmel, “Jesusforschung seit 1981: IV. Gleichnisse,” TRu 56 
(1991) 27-53. 

6 Bemard B. Scott, Hear Then the Parable (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989). 
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circle of American scholarship, which spawned the SBL's Parables 
seminar and, more recently, the more ambitious Jesus Seminar. Hence, 
one may find quite similar perspectives to Scott's in works like those of 
J. D. Crossan, R. Funk, and J. Breech." Among numerous reasonably 
consistent features of this school of thought are the postulates that: (1) 
the contextual material in which Jesus or the evangelists give explana- 
tions or clues to the parables’ meanings are uniformly inauthentic, 
redactional products which distort the original meanings; (2) the 
parables are therefore radically autonomous oral performances; (3) 
their message regularly subverts conventional wisdom in shocking 
ways; (4) the historical Jesus (who did indeed utter the core of most of 
these narratives) is thus best likened to a wandering Cynic epigram- 
matist; (5) the Gospel of Thomas often preserves an earlier, more 
authentic version of the parables, corroborating all of the above; (6) 
one may speak, hence, of a trajectory from wisdom to apocalyptic, 
reversing the usual understanding of the development of first-century 
Christian theology. 

Apart from (3) and the parenthesis in (4), each of these postulates 
proves seriously suspect.’ What is frustrating in interacting with the 
material of these writers is that they seldom defend their views in any 
detail against the most serious challenges that have already been put 
forward to them, while speaking of consensuses among scholars which 
are probably illusory or at least exaggerated.? An important and 
pleasant contrast appears in the first volume of J. P. Meier’s study of 
the historical Jesus as he analyzes in detail a sober approach to the 
criteria of authenticity and the Gospel of Thomas,'° whetting one's 


7 John D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 
1991); Robert W. Funk, Parables and Presence (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); 
James Breech, The Silence of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983). 

8 бее my review of Scott in JBL 110 (1991) 720-22. 

9 A. Y. Collins, “Recent Research on the Historical Jesus" (Colorado 
Springs: Rocky Mountain Regional SBL, 1992), noted that at times during the 
Jesus Seminar's meetings, two influential individuals' agreements were announced 
as representing a "consensus" within scholarship! 

10 John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew (ABRL; Garden City: Doubleday, 1991) 
112-95, concluding that “the more probable hypothesis is that the Gospel of 
Thomas knew and used at least some of the canonical Gospels, notably Matthew 
and Luke" (pp. 138-39). On parables in the Gospel of Thomas, see esp. Andreas 
Lindemann, “Zur Gleichnisinterpretation im Thomas-Evangelium," ZNW 71 
(1980) 214-43; cf. Craig L. Blomberg, "Tradition and Redaction in the Parables of 
the Gospel of Thomas," in D. Wenham (ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the 
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appetite for volume two and its specific treatment of parables. 
Nevertheless, the contributions of Scott, Funk and Crossan to the 
theme of the subversiveness or unconventionality of the parables 
single-handedly justify attending very seriously to their works. Even if 
one must pick and choose among their interpretations, plausible, 
challenging and entertaining perspectives emerge, for example, from 
Scott's discussions of the Rich Fool (‘how to mismanage a miracle"), 
the Talents (parodying “the legal form for the same reason [Jesus] 
parodies the rabbinic trusting in the yoke of the law—for freedom") 
and the Unjust Steward (breaking “the bond between power and 
justice” and showing that “the kingdom is for the vulnerable, for 
masters and stewards who do not get even.").!! 

Other studies have helpfully pursued the theme of the unconven- 
tional to focus on the *picaresque" in the parables. T. Schramm and К. 
Lówenstein, for example, analyze the number of morally questionable 
protagonists in the parables who are nevertheless held up as in some 
sense positive examples. They conclude that Jesus used such a 
technique to awaken greater interest, focus concentration on the main 
point of the narrative, create a “distanciation-effect,” concretize the 
coming Kingdom in a real, sinful world, counter moral self- 
justification, point to a new social order and promote risk-taking.!2 F. 
Н. Borsch subtitles his book on parables “extravagant stories of new 
community" and labels his first chapter “telling it slant,” good 
indicators to the nature of his expositions of fifteen carefully chosen 
narratives.!? G. Aichele intriguingly compares various parable motifs 
with “the fantastic” in fictional literature more generally.!4 

The other tenets of Scott and his circle, however, push one in quite 
different directions. It is unlikely that the “frames” of the parables 
should be so consistently jettisoned as both redactional and distortive, 


Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 5; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1985) 177-205. On 
unparalleled parables in the Nag Hammadi literature, see also William D. Stroker, 
"Extracanonical Parables and the Historical Jesus," Semeia 44 (1988) 95-120. 

11 Scott, Hear, 127, 235, 266. 

12 Tim Schramm and Kathrin Löwenstein, Unmoralische Helden: Anstóssige 
Gleichnisse Jesu (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986). 

13 Frederick H. Borsch, Many Things in Parables (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1988). 

1^ G. Aichele, “The Fantastic in the Parabolic Language of Jesus,” Neot 24 
(1990) 93-105. © 
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as the Jesus Seminar suggests.15 B. Gerhardsson notes that 54 of the 55 
passages he treats as "narrative meshalim" have such frames 
(excluding Luke 16:19-31). On sheer statistical grounds it is unlikely 
that the tradition so consistently got it wrong or that, if it did, we are in 
any position to recover the original, more authentic versions.!6 But a 
burgeoning study of Jewish, and particularly rabbinic parables, 
sometimes for purpose of comparison with the Synoptic narratives 
and, increasingly often, as a body of study within Jewish literature in 
its own right, suggests quite different conclusions. C. Westermann has 
produced the first modern-day book-length treatment of Old 
Testament comparisons and parables and finds them regularly tied 
inseparably to their contexts.!7 Numerous studies analyze in detail the 
parables of one particular rabbinic corpus or genre (e.g. Pesikta de 
Rav Kahana, Lamentations Rabbah, or contrast parables).!8 Common- 
ly, little attempt is made to distinguish layers of tradition in these 
works to determine which, if any, are closest in time to the first cen- 
tury, so that those who wish to make comparisons with Jesus' parables 
are ill-equipped to know when they run the risk of anachronism. 

One work which stands out from this methodological lacuna is the 
unpublished dissertation of R. M. Johnston.!? Johnston and his mentor, 
Н. К. McArthur, have published in more popular form some of their 
findings and helpfully presented the English translations of 115 early 
rabbinic parables.?? But the more valuable of the two studies is the 
original dissertation, in which Johnston isolates 325 parables, supply- 
ing English translations and commentary, which stand the best chance 
of going back to the Tannaitic period, to the second and third centuries 


15 Robert W. Funk, Bernard B. Scott, and James R. Butts (eds.), The Para- 
bles of Jesus: Red Letter Edition (Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988). 

16 Birger Gerhardsson, “If We Do Not Cut the Parables Out of Their Frames,” 
NTS 37 (1991) 321-35. 

17 Claus Westermann, Vergleiche und Gleichnisse im Alten und Neuen 
Testament (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1984) esp. 11-104. 

18 See, respectively, Peter Dschulnigg, Rabbinische Gleichnisse und das Neue 
Testament (Bern: Lang, 1988); David Stern, Parables in Midrash (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1991); Talia Thorion-Vardi, Das Kontrastgleichnis in der rabbinischen 
Literatur (Bern: Lang, 1986). 

19 Robert M. Johnston, “Parabolic Interpretations Attributed to Tannaim” 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Hartford Seminary, 1978). 

20 Harvey К. McArthur and Robert M. Johnston, They Also Taught in Para- 
bles (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1990). 
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of the common era. And given that rabbinic forms were far more 
stable over the centuries than individual motifs or content, patterns 
which emerge from a substantial percentage of these Tannaitic 
meshalim stand a good chance of providing valid insights for inter- 
preting Jesus’ parables as well. D. Stern, for example, has plausibly 
placed Jesus’ parables into a trajectory of Jewish meshalim which 
begin in pre-Christian days, possibly influenced at some stage by the 
Greek fable, well illustrated by Jesus, and blossoming into abundance 
in the rabbinic era.2! 

One of the more straightforward conclusions that emerges from 
both Stern and Johnston, and the data they analyze, is that the rabbinic 
mashal regularly divides into two parts—the mashal proper and the 
nimshal, an appended explanation which usually identifies, or enables 
an allegorical equation of the main characters, objects and events of the 
mashal with God, Israel and various events in her history. Although 
plentiful already in the Tannaitic era, the nimshalim became a 
standardized feature of the Amoraic times.?? Stern suggests a growing 
development in this direction, which makes it natural to place Jesus' 
parables, with their only occasionally explicit allegorical “expansions” 
(the Sower and the Wheat and Tares), but with their regular framing 
material, in a time when the nimshal had not achieved standard form. 
But all this suggests that, whether from Jesus or the tradition, such 
explanatory material fell well within the range of what Jewish 
interpreters expected the mashal to do, ought not to be viewed as 
misrepresenting original intent, and cannot be jettisoned in the 
interpretive process. 

Studies of possible Jewish backgrounds yield other insights as well. 
Several studies shorter than Westermann's have also compared the 
Gospel parabolai with Old Testament counterparts, noting that both 
sets of texts are to a certain extent “translatable,” that accessories 
cannot be dismissed as secondary, and that these meshalim are aptly 
suited for religious discourse by virtue of their reader-involving 
quality.2 C. Thoma stresses the didactic and homiletical purposes of 


21 Stern, Parables, 185-211. 

22 Stern, Parables, 8-9. 

23 For the first two points, see Birger Gerhardsson, “The Narrative Meshalim 
in the Synoptic Gospels: A Comparison with the Narrative Meshalim in the Old 
Testament," NTS 34 (1988) 339-63; for the last, Timothy Polk, *Paradigms, 
Parables, and Mésalim: On Reading the Māšāl in Scripture," СВО 45 (1983) 564- 
82. 
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the rabbinic parables, which teach important truths about salvation- 
history but always with an ethical orientation. Greco-Roman 
backgrounds may also be profitably explored. M. A. Beavis compares 
and contrasts the Synoptic parables with Greek, and especially 
Aesopic, fables. She points out that the differences are not always as 
great as have been alleged and that they create an expectation that such 
narratives were to be interpreted morally.25 

А quite different line of research reinforces the suggestion that the 
parables of Jesus are not radically autonomous. This approach analyzes 
the parables in light of the speech-act theory pioneered by J. Searle. E. 
Arens, for example, has produced a lengthy, interdisciplinary study of 
Jesus' parables as acts of communication. Helpful introductions to and 
surveys of both speech-act theory and pragmatic theories of linguistics 
lead Arens to develop his own model in which parables as rhetorical 
metaphors are closely tied to particular contexts and presuppose 
certain propositional truths. Most notably they function in Jesus' 
controversies with the Pharisees and characteristically operate on 
three levels—expressing Jesus' solidarity with the outcasts of Israel, 
justifying Jesus' behavior over against his critics, and claiming as his 
rationale the in-breaking of God's kingdom 6 A. C. Thiselton applies 
speech-act theory to the parables to defend the view that they perform 
multiple functions and to provide what he believes is a more nuanced 
approach to the classic distinctions between meaning and significance 
(or between what a text originally meant and what it comes to mean). 
In so doing, he provides a sympathetic and sophisticated critique of 
reader-response criticism.?7 So too does Н. Frankemólle, who utilizes 
communication theory more generally to construct a comprehensive 
and convincing model for the process of interpretation, involving 


24 Clemens Thoma, “Literary and Theological Aspects of the Rabbinic 
Parables,” in Clemens Thoma and Michael Wyschogrod (eds.), Parable and Story 
in Judaism and Christianity (New York: Paulist, 1989) 26-41. 

25 Магу Ann Beavis, “Parable and Fable,” СВО 52 (1990) 473-98. 

26 Edmund Arens, Kommunikative Handlungen (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1982); 
idem, “Metaphorische Erzáhlungen und kommunikative Handlungen Jesu,” BZ 32 
(1988) 52-71. 

27 Anthony C. Thiselton, *Reader-Response Hermeneutics, Action Models, 
and the Parables of Jesus," in Roger Lundin, Anthony C. Thiselton, and Clarence 
Walhout, The Responsibility of Hermeneutics (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985) 
79-113. 
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authorial intention, textual meaning and reader response.25 

Closely related are studies of parable as metaphor more broadly. N. 
Perrin's well-known equation of Jesus' parables with tensive 
metaphors, as defined by M. Black, spawned a spate of follow-up 
studies on the topic, most of which were more in agreement than 
disagreement with Perrin.?? The fullest of these is by M. Kjárgaard, 
who surveys research on both parable and metaphor and proposes a 
tripartite classification of metaphors: present (not yet assimilated into 
common usage), imperfect (partially assimilated) and perfect (well 
assimilated). Only the last of these is susceptible to propositional 
paraphrase, but Jesus’ parables fall into the first two categories.3° 
Kjargaard fails to note, however, the extent to which the imagery in 
the parables draws on stock symbolism or “standard metaphors” 
paralleled in the rabbinic corpus, which suggests that, notwithstanding 
the unconventional twists which make Jesus’ narratives so striking, 
certain elements may be viewed as standing for things other than 
themselves in ways which allow for at least partial restatement of a 
parable's meaning in more prosaic form.?! 

Studies on metaphor in literature more generally, of course, 
proceed with amazing rapidity, so that new possibilities for application 
to Jesus’ parables remain ever present. A helpful recent overview is 
the Rice dissertation of T. Deibler who goes on to present a semantic 
intentionality theory that mediates primarily between the theories of 
Searle and E. Kittay. Along the way, Deibler debunks the view that 
metaphorical truth represents a qualitatively distinct kind of truth, 
Stresses that a “propitious discourse situation” or context is required 
for a metaphorically competent speaker or writer, and suggests that 
metaphor is less widespread than certain current philosophical theories 
claim which overlook the vast polysemy in “literal” language and the 


28 Hubert Frankemille, *Kommunikatives Handeln in Gleichnissen Jesu,” 
NTS 28 (1982) 61-90. 

29 Norman Perrin, Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1976) Cf. e.g. Paul Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor (Toronto: University 
of Toronto, 1977); Mary A. Tolbert, Perspectives on the Parables (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1979); Wolfgang Harnisch, Die Gleichniserzühlungen Jesu (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1985). 

30 Mogens S. Kjargaard, Metaphor and Parable (ATDan 20; Leiden: Brill, 
1986). 

31 бее Johnston, “Interpretations,” 582-96; McArthur and Johnston, Para- 
bles, 143-44. 
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necessary diachronic study of the pre-history of any given metaphor- 
ical expression.? 

Debates concerning the parable as metaphor and the possibility of 
propositional paraphrase land us squarely in the middle of the vexed 
question of allegory. It is amazing how as large and recent a group of 
scholars as the Jesus Seminar can continue to perpetuate the dichotomy 
between parable and allegory without a single acknowledgment of 
views to the contrary. Writing over a decade ago, J. Drury gave 
plausible enough reasons for the general neglect of the minority view 
in parableinterpretation which, notwithstanding Jülicher, hasremained 
open to limited forms of allegory in the authentic Jesus-tradition: the 
spectre of past excesses and abuses still dominated the scene, the 
personal influence of C. H. Dodd (and one might add J. Jeremias) 
overshadowed all other schools of interpretation throughout the 
middle portion of the twentieth century, and the most telling studies on 
behalf of the their dissenters appeared in lesser known journals, 
Festschriften, series, and so оп.33 But in view of the massive studies by 
scholars like H.-J. Klauck and H. Weder at the end of the seventies, 
such neglect today seems incomprehensible.34 

Still there are encouraging signs. The rigidly anti-allegorical 
position, and its corollary, that parable makes one and only one main 
point, has never fit well with more conservative Protestant scholars' 
assumptions about the development of the Jesus tradition during the 
period of the formation of the New Testament writings. Such scholars 
are therefore increasingly admitting that both of these tenets may well 
need rethinking.35 Two recent Roman Catholic surveys of trends in 


32 Timothy A. Deibler, “A Philosophical Semantic Intentionality Theory of 
Metaphor" (Ph.D. Dissertation, Rice University, 1989). 

33 John Drury, “Origins of Mark’s Parables,” in Michael Wadsworth (ed.), 
Ways of Reading the Bible (Brighton: Harvester, 1981) 172-73. Drury's own 
understanding of parables as allegory and midrash (The Parables in the Gospels 
[London: SPCK, 1985]), however, still falls prey to the unnecessary assumption 
that the evangelists seriously altered Jesus’ original intentions. 

34 Hans-Josef Klauck, Allegorie und Allegorese in synoptischen Gleichnis- 
texten (Münster: Aschendorff, 1978); Hans Weder, Die Gleichnisse Jesu als Meta- 
phern (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1978). For a helpful review article 
of both books, see Charles E. Carlston, “Parable and Allegory Revisited: An 
Interpretive Review," CBQ 43 (1981) 228-42, who labels Klauck’s work “the most 
learned study in any language since Jülicher” (p. 242). 

35 E.g. Grant R. Osborne, The Hermeneutical Spiral (Downers Grove: IVP, 
1992) 235-51; Klyne К. Snodgrass, “Parable,” DJG (1992) 591-601. 
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interpreting the parables acknowledge these developments with some 
approbation as well.36 Most significantly, M. Ford, writing from an 
Eastern Orthodox perspective, provides the latest in a series of voices 
which have announced the rehabilitation of allegory in literary circles 
in ways which have not yet generally filtered down to biblical 
scholarship.37 Most commonly, this lacuna stems from the failure to 
grasp the rich diversity or spectrum of allegories, including those G. 
Hough felicitously labeled incarnational, so that in rejecting parables 
as allegories only one extreme, almost hypothetical form of allegory is 
being considered.38 Part of the “problem” with an even limited 
allegorical interpretation of the parables, of course, is that it leads to at 
least an implicitly Christological interpretation of several of the key 
stories Jesus told. But this collides with the prevailing, quasi-secular 
worldview of the so-called contemporary consensus, in which the 
divine in the world can at best be only indirectly glimpsed.?? 

J. Sider's several articles, developing the thesis that parables are 
above all analogies, provides a helpful way forward in this discus- 
sion.40 K. Bailey has rightly pointed to clusters of theological truths 
which emerge from most of the Lucan parables.^! But even among the 
growing number of those prepared to grant certain allegorical 
elements in the parables and the possibility of multiple points per 
passage, few clear criteria have emerged for identifying which 
characters or objects may legitimately be interpreted in allegorical 
fashion or for determining how many points exist in a parable and just 
what they are. My own studies have suggested one possibility: err on 
the side of caution, limit the allegorical details and main points to those 


36 Barbara E. Reid, “Опсе Upon a Time... ," BToday 29 (1991) 267-72; 
Vittorio Fusco, "Tendances récentes dans l'interprétation des paraboles," in Jean 
Delorme (ed.), Les paraboles évangéliques: perspectives nouvelles (Paris: Cerf, 
1989) 19-60. 

37 Mary Ford, “Towards the Restoration of Allegory: Christology, Epistemo- 
logy and Narrative Structure," SVTQ 34 (1990) 161-95. Cf. further Blomberg, 
Parables, 36-58, and the literature there cited. 

38 Graham Hough, “The Allegorical Circle,” CritQ 3 (1961) 199-209. 

39 Ford, “Allegory,” 181-83. 

^0 бее esp. John W. Sider, “The Meaning of Parabolé in the Usage of the 
Synoptic Evangelists," Bib 62 (1981) 453-70; idem, "Proportional Analogy in the 
Gospel Parables," NTS 31 (1985) 1-23. 

^l Kenneth E. Bailey, Poet and Peasant and Through Peasant Eyes (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983). 
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which align themselves with the main characters, which in about two- 
thirds of Jesus' parables number three, and ruthlessly avoid any 
interpretation which could not have come to mind to a first-century 
Galilean peasant audience.*?? If my proposals border on reductionism, 
it is because the parables may be more diverse in nature, less able to be 
fit in predictable clear-cut patterns, than I have granted. But what little 
reaction has already begun to appear to my work has been positive 
enough to convince me that my general theses are worth exploring 
further.43 

The link between allegory and Christology has already been noted. 
Two studies of the last decade have explored the Christology of the 
parables in particular detail. M. Petzoldt finds the parables a valuable 
source for discovering what the historical Jesus taught implicitly about 
himself. In them, Jesus discloses God’s ways with humanity and his 
perspective on human actions. For Petzoldt, the parables function 
linguistically to mediate between the divine and the mortal, with the 
unique ability actually to bring about the type of transformation which 
Jesus discloses God as requiring of every human life.44 G. Baudler 
views the parables not as conceptual illustrations but as forms of 
existential address, presenting a consistent contrast between the 
experiences of spiritual freedom and servitude. In so doing, he 
identifies three categories of parables which correspond to three stages 
in Jesus’ life: “Weckgleichnisse”—a call to awakening; ““Kampf- 
gleichnisse"—the struggle which ensued, and “Passionsgleichnisse”— 
which speak of his suffering. A different tripartite division finds the 
compassionate father of Luke 15 as a paradigm for God (the ““Abba- 
Gleichnis") and the shrewd servant of Luke 16 as a paradigm for the 
Spirit (the “Pneuma-Gleichnis”). But behind both of these kinds of 
characters stands Jesus who identifies himself as Son with parallel 


^2 n addition to the works cited in n. 1, cf. Craig L. Blomberg, “New 
Horizons in Parable Research," TrinJ 3 (1982) 3-17; idem, "Preaching the 
Parables: Preserving Three Main Points,” PRS 11 (1984) 31-41; idem, “Parable,” 
ISBE 3 (1986) 655-59. 

43 In addition to the works cited in nn. 35-36 (a), cf. esp. James D. Kline, 
“Pondering Proverbs: A Review Essay,” ATJ 23 (1991) 67-75; Paul Woodbridge, 
review in Anvil 8 (1991) 161-62. C. M. Tuckett (review in Bib 72 [1991] 582-85) 
is more critical of the specific points I derive from the parables but seems generally 
Open to my method of limited allegory and multiple points. 

44 Martin Petzoldt, Gleichnisse Jesu und christliche Dogmatik (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1984). 
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functions to both Father and Spirit.* 

Both Petzoldt and Baudler at times let theology overshadow 
exegesis. At best one may speak of implicit Christology in the parables, 
but perhaps the much briefer study by P. Payne misses the mark less by 
speaking of "Jesus' implicit claims to deity in his parables." Payne 
surveys ten images, commonly found in the parables, which regularly 
refer to God (not the Christ, or Messiah) in the Old Testament. These 
include sower, director of the harvest, rock, shepherd, bridegroom, 
father, giver of forgiveness, vineyard owner, Lord and King. In so 
doing, Jesus claims to forgive sin, usher in the kingdom, sow his word 
in human hearts, graciously welcome undeserving sinners into God's 
presence, seek out and rescue his lost sheep, oversee the final 
judgment, and distinguish those who will from those who will not 
enter the kingdom. Many of the images focus not simply on what Jesus 
does but on who he is: the bridegroom, the good shepherd, the 
returning king, the lord of the vineyard, and so on. Payne appropri- 
ately concludes, “The very fact that Jesus so consistently applies to 
himself images and symbols for God reinforces the case that he sees 
himself, in some sense at least, as God." 46 

For those uncomfortable with so bold a claim, K. Erlemann's study 
of the pictures of God in the Synoptic parables may prove more 
palatable. Erlemann focuses on the parables in which there is a kyrios- 
figure with others dependent on him. He then traces the resulting 
images of God which emerge, under the categories of Lord, Spouse, 
King, Master of the Household, and Father. He too recognizes that the 
pictures for God and Son of man overlap but does not deal with this 
overlap in the detail that the more overtly Christological studies did.^" 
His comparison and contrast with rabbinic parables remind us that the 
king-parable is also the most characteristic form in that corpus of 
literature and, as Stern has stressed, that it is the most variegated and 
least susceptible to stock symbolism.4? 

A third category of theological reflection on the parables, in 
addition to Christology and theology proper differs noticeably. 


45 Georg Baudler, Jesus im Spiegel seiner Gleichnisse (Stuttgart: Calwer; 
München: Kósel, 1986). 

^6 Philip B. Payne, “Jesus’ Implicit Claim to Deity in His Parables,” TrinJ 2 
(1981) 20. 

47 Kurt Erlemann, Das Bild Gottes in den synoptischen Gleichnissen 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1988). 

48 Stern, Parable, 93. 
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Several studies have been mining the parables for their implications 
for narrative theology, teaching and preaching. W. Spohn examines 
the hermeneutical circle between narrative theology and ethics, noting 
the trend to assume the former as a presupposition for the latter, and 
stressing the need also to reverse the process and look for non- 
analogical reasons for choosing certain central metaphors.4? L. Boadt 
identifies eight features of Jewish and Christian meshalim which make 
them particularly appropriate for interfaith dialogue in a narrative 
theology: they (1) reflect transcultural experiences; are (2) free from 
too much local conditioning; (3) timeless and always relevant; (4) 
symbolic; (5) subversive; (6) provocative in their challenges to their 
audiences; (7) excellent sounding boards to elicit reaction; and (8) 
prophetic and proclamatory in exhorting change.5° M. Dubost 
highlights the pedagogical value of teaching both by means of 
contemporizing the parables for modern settings as well as by creating 
new parables which function similarly in their current contexts as 
Jesus did in his world. These need not be limited to oral or written 
speech but should probably include music and film as well.>! 

In a more substantial analysis, M. Dutzmann considers ways to 
preach the parables. After a detailed review and critique of previous 
approaches, he proposes that proper homiletics should accomplish 
three objectives: provoking the hearer to a lived-out hermeneutic, 
supplying insight into the reality of his life sub specie Dei, and creating 
dialogue between the world of the story and the world of the 
hearer/reader. This can be done through narrative preaching but also 
through other modes. But whatever the specific applications, preach- 
ers should recognize the centrality of the parable genre for Jesus' 
preaching and seek to recapture analogous models as central rather 
than peripheral for Christian preaching today.°2 


49 William C. Spohn, “Parable and Narrative in Christian Ethics," TS 51 
(1990) 100-14. 

50 Lawrence Boadt, "Understanding the Mashal and Its Value for the Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue in a Narrative Theology," in Thoma and Wyschogrod (eds.), 
Parable, 159-88. 

51 Michel Dubost, "L'utilisation pastorale et pédagogique des paraboles,” in 
Delorme (ed.), Paraboles, 193-216. 

52 Martin Dutzmann, Gleichniserzühlungen Jesu als Texte evangelischen 
Predigt (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1990). On contemporization, cf. 
further Mary C. Boys, “Parabolic Ways of Teaching," ВТВ 13 (1983) 82-89; 
Timothy К. Sensing, “Imitating the Genre of Parable in Today's Pulpit,” RestQ 33 
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Numerous aspects of interpretation, not least effective contempo- 
rization, require acute understanding of historical-cultural back- 
ground. Centuries of domestication mean that we are likely to miss 
precisely that which was most shocking about a passage when Jesus 
first spoke it. К. Bailey’s two works on the Lucan parables53 prove 
most helpful here, even if some of the assumptions made from modern 
Middle-Eastern peasant life or from ancient Syriac and Arab 
translations/interpretations are “best available guesses” rather than 
demonstrably relevant background. Fortunately, Bailey continues to 
publish, most recently in gathering together and pushing forward his 
thoughts on Luke 15, particularly those which see in the Prodigal Son a 
foreshadowing of the cross and which link this chapter back with 
Psalm 23.54 

Bailey is now based in Jerusalem and in frequent interaction with the 
so-called “Jerusalem School” of biblical studies led by the Christian 
pastor R. Lindsey and the Jewish scholar D. Flusser. Notwithstanding 
their unlikely defense of Lucan priority and a written Hebrew (not 
Aramaic!) Ur-Gospel, their cultural insights are almost always worth 
noting. Flusser himself has published a volume in German, which 
recognizes that Jesus' parables are to be included well within the 
Jewish trajectory of meshalim, and which argues, at least at times 
plausibly, that not everything traditionally interpreted as apocalyptic 
in the parables should be so taken.55 One of Flusser's students, B. 
Young, has popularized this line of study in English, making readily 
accessible a wealth of insights into possible Jewish backgrounds for 
various motifs and details in the parables, much as Bailey has done 
with backgrounds preserved today within Arab cultures.56 

Parables continue to be major test cases for assessing and applying 
various critical methodologies as they are developed. Although form 
criticism has taken a back seat to newer disciplines, helpful studies 
continue to emerge periodically. The value of the classic three-fold 
categorization of Jülicher and Jeremias continues to be debated. Most 
notable is the question of whether or not “example story" is a helpful 


(1991) 193-207. 

53 . See n. 41 above. 

?^ Kenneth E. Bailey, Finding the Lost: Cultural Keys to Luke 15 (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1992). 

55 David Flusser, Die rabbinischen Gleichnisse und der Gleichniserzáhler 
Jesu, vol. 1 (Frankfurt am Main.: Lang, 1981). 

56 Brad H. Young, Jesus and His Jewish Parables (New York: Paulist, 1989). 
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and viable category apart from “parable proper."57 The putative 
tendencies of the tradition continue to need revision as well.58 R. 
Bauckham has produced a series of studies, developing a new alleged 
tendency—‘“de-parabolization,” which recovers fragments in semi- 
parabolic form from various Christian sources of what he believes 
were once full-fledged parables.5? Particularly interesting are recent 
works which compare Jesus and the early Christian tradents of his 
tradition to oral folk-singers who varied their “performances” each 
time they sang, while remaining within certain relatively definable 
boundaries.9? Historical Jesus research, therefore, it is suggested, 
should seek after ipsissima structura, not ipsissima verba or vox, 
which may be both irrecoverable and irrelevant.$! Often unexplored 
are the implications of this suggestion for pairs of passages like the 
parables of the Talents and Pounds, or the Great Banquet and Wedding 
Feast. Perhaps a stronger case can be made than is usually conceded for 
seeing Jesus himself as having utilized a basic plot but altering it to fit 
two different situations.9? 

Application of newer hermeneutical methods to the parables is 
amply illustrated in the successive publications of J. D. Crossan. With 
the prevailing trends in certain scholarly circles, he has explored, in 
turn, structuralist, poststructuralist and sociological models.93 The 


57 Cf. Ernst Baasland, “Zum Beispiel der Beispielerzühlungen," NovT 28 
(1986) 193-219; with Wilhelm C. Linss, “Example Stories?" CTM 17 (1990) 447- 
53. 

58 John W. Sider, “Rediscovering the Parables: The Logic of the Jeremias 
Tradition,” JBL 102 (1983) 61-83. 

?9 Richard Bauckham, “Synoptic Parousia Parables and the Apocalypse," 
NTS 23 (1977) 165-69; idem, “Synoptic Parousia Parables Again,” NTS 29 (1983) 
129-34; idem, “The Two Fig Tree Parables in the Apocalypse of Peter,” JBL 104 
(1985) 269-87. 

60 See Blomberg, Parables, 97-98, and the literature there cited, to which 
should be added esp. Bruce Chilton, “Kingdom Come, Kingdom Sung,” Forum 
3.1 (1987) 51-75. 

61 Pointed out already by John D. Crossan, In Parables: The Challenge of the 
Historical Jesus (New York: Harper & Row, 1973) 117. 

62 A careful analysis of the percentages of verbal agreement can further 
Support this claim. See Craig L. Blomberg, “When Is A Parallel Really a Parallel? 
A Test Case: The Lucan Parables,” WTJ 46 (1984) 78-103. 

63 See esp. John D. Crossan, “Parable and Example in the Teaching of Jesus,” 
Semeia 1 (1974) 17-62; idem, Raid on the Articulate (New York: Harper & Row, 
1976); idem, Finding Is the First Act (Missoula: Scholars, 1979); idem, Cliffs of 
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former two seem already to be on the wane, certainly in literary 
criticism more generally; biblical studies will probably soon follow 
suit where it has not already. Still, the more cautious studies by C. 
Davis on actantial analysis of the parables, and by G. Ramsey, 
combining narrative and reader-response criticism in studying Luke 
15, show that certain features of lasting value will probably persist 
from the scholarly forays into these disciplines.944 Sociological models 
seem most likely to have the longest staying power, not least because 
they are not nearly as esoteric and unconventional as their 
predecessors. Still these must be used selectively and must avoid the 
fallacies associated with sister disciplines. J. Hester, for example, has 
quite recently claimed to apply socio-rhetorical criticism to the 
parable of the tenants. But his conclusion that the original parable 
ended with the death of the son, signifying the triumph of the first 
tenants, and encouraging Galilean peasants to revolt, completely 
inverts the meaning of the passage in its Synoptic contexts.65 
Notwithstanding helpful sociological insights into first-century 
political and economic relationships, Hester gets thrown off track by 
assuming the earliest version of the text must be non-allegorical and 
closer to the form appearing in the Gospel of Thomas. 

A particularly prominent form of sociological analysis appears in 
liberationist (including especially feminist) scholarship. Again 
strengths and weaknesses appear, depending on one's perspective. If 
one compares the Lucan parables with those of the other Gospels or 
with comparable Jewish and Greco-Roman literature, one is struck by 
the frequency of Jesus' concern for the outcasts, including women, of 
his society, and of the feminist potential of Jesus' parabolic teaching 
more generally.66 If one compares these passages with certain modern 
paradigms of ideal egalitarianism, they obviously fall painfully short. 


Fall (New York: Seabury, 1980); idem, Historical Jesus. For his methodological 
pilgrimage through 1984, see Frank B. Brown and Elizabeth S. Malbon, 
"Parabling as a Via Negativa: A Critical Review of the Work of John Dominic 
Crossan," JR 64 (1984) 530-38. 

64 Christian R. Davis, “Structural Analysis of Jesus’ Narrative Parables: A 
Conservative Approach," GTJ 9 (1988) 191-204; George W. Ramsey, “Plots, 
Gaps, Repetitions, and Ambiguity in Luke 15,” PRS 17 (1990) 33-42. 

65 James D. Hester, “Socio-Rhetorical Criticism and the Parable of the 
Tenants,” JSNT 45 (1992) 27-57. 

66 Nicola Slee, “Parables and Women’s Experiences,” RelEd 80 (1985) 232- 
45. 
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But to expect them to conform to the latter is to impose seriously 
anachronistic constraints. Thus S. Durber may conclude that the result 
of reading Luke 15 is the “immasculation” of all readers and that new 
feminist readings are not viable alternatives,® but it is doubtful if these 
conclusions have any relevance for interpreters concerned to read 
texts against their own socio-rhetorical backgrounds, rather than 
uniformly filtering everything through alien, modern grids. 

Parables continue to be used as test cases to advance broader source- 
critical theories too. Least convincing of all is F. Kógler's attempt to 
demonstrate a “Deutero-Mark” (i.e. a later draft than currently exists) 
on which Matthew and Luke depended, based on their minor 
agreements against canonical Mark in the paralleled parables and on 
parallels with secondary material in the parables of Тлотаѕ.68 Luke 
12:35-38 continues to be a source of speculation, given its intriguing 
parallels with both Matthew 24—25 and Mark 13, suggesting to some an 
expanded Q6? or, perhaps more plausibly, a lengthier primitive 
account of the eschatological discourse.7? Most substantial of recent 
source- and traditio-critical works is B. Heininger’ study of the 
parables of L, in which he refutes G. Sellin’s view that they come 
wholesale from Lucan redaction. Instead, careful analysis of each 
passage reveals a majority of the text which is pre-Lucan and yields 
consistent thematic emphases, including a prophetic self-understanding 
attributable to Jesus. But Luke has left his stamp on these parables, too, 
particularly through his re-casting of them in dramatic form and 
skillful use of monologue or soliloquy.7! 

Redaction criticism of the parables has received no treatment as 
extensive as C. Carlston’s excellent discussion in the mid-70s.72 J. 
Donahue, however, does organize his treatment of selected parables 


67 Susan Durber, “The Female Reader of the Parables of the Lost,” JSNT 45 
(1992) 59-78. 

68 F. Kögler, Das Doppelgleichnis vom Senfkorn und von Sauerteig in seiner 
traditionsgeschichtlichen Entwicklung (Würzburg: Echter, 1988). 

69 Most recently, see Bernd Kollmann, “Lk 12,35-38—ein Gleichnis der 
Logienquelle," ZNW 81 (1990) 254-61. 

70 David Wenham, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Eschatological Discourse 
(Gospel Perspectives 4; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) esp. 15-49. 

71 Bernhard Heininger, Metaphorik Erzáühlstruktur und szenische-dramatische 
Gestaltung in den Sondergutgleichnissen bei Lukas (Münster: Aschendorff, 1991). 

72 Charles E. Carlston, The Parables of the Triple Tradition (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1975). 
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according to the Gospels in which they appear and shows how themes 
characteristic of the evangelists' works more generally often play 
prominent roles within specific parables.73 J. Lambrecht does much 
the same in more extensive treatments of the parables in Matthew, 
providing thorough detailed bibliographies by which one can 
supplement J. D. Kingsbury's standard work.’4 J. Hintzen finds his 
point of entry into Lucan theology to be the Rich Man and Lazarus but 
then extensively traces Lucan themes emerging from this parable 
throughout the rest of the Gospel and Acts.75 And E. Cuvillier offers a 
good summary in article form of the distinctive theologies of each of 
the Gospel writers in their parable material.76 

Mark 4, like Mark's parable-theory and so-called Messianic secret 
more generally, remains perhaps the most controversial topic for 
redaction critics of the parables. From W. Wrede's ground-breaking 
work to Н. Ráisánen's most recent detailed treatment, the pendulum 
has swung from seeing Mark 4:11-12 as of a piece with the Messianic 
secret motif to almost entirely dissociated from it." Doubtless the 
truth remains somewhere in between, but it is not clear exactly where. 
J. Marcus has shown how for Mark understanding the parable of the 
Sower is the key to understanding all the parables (4:13).78 M. A. 
Beavis has produced an outstanding piece of literary and sociological 
analysis of the integration of the themes of 4:11-12 throughout the 
entire Gospel.7? C. A. Evans provides a thorough study of Isa 6:9-10 in 
Jewish and Christian tradition and appropriately stresses the need to 
take thetva of 4:12 in a final or telic sense, though it is not as clear if 
Matthew tones down the predestinarian sense of Mark's version quite 


73 John В. Donahue, The Gospel in Parable (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988). 

74 Jan Lambrecht, Out of the Treasure: The Parables in the Gospel of Matthew 
(Louvain: Peeters; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992); cf. Jack D. Kingsbury, The 
Parables of Jesus in Matthew 13 (Richmond: Knox, 1969). 

75 Johannes Hintzen, Verkündigung und Wahrnehmung (Frankfurt: Hain, 
1991). 

76 Elian Cuvillier, “Parabolé dans la tradition synoptique,” ETR 66 (1991) 25- 


44. 


7! William Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (Gottingen: 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901); Heikki Räisänen, Die Parabeltheorie im 
Markusevangelium (Helsinki: Finnischen Exegetischen Gesellschaft, 1973). 

78 Joel Marcus, The Mystery of the Kingdom of God (SBLDS 90; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1986) 213. 

79 Магу Ann Beavis, Mark's Audience: The Literary and Social Setting of 
Mark 4.11-12 (JSNTSup 33; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989). 
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as much as Evans claims.8° Other studies are more speculative. G. 
Dautzenberg postulates an original pair of kingdom parables (4:26-29, 
30-32), around which Mark has sandwiched the other material of chap. 
4 to emphasize the themes of call/choice and the coming of the end. 
Verses 11-12 then have the twofold function of showing that kingdom 
preaching radically affects present life and is entirely dependent on the 
mercy of God.8! M. Sabin reads Mark 4 as midrash on broad themes of 
Genesis, making Mark re-contextualize eschatological traditions into a 
more realized direction.& 

Two contributions to a volume edited by J. Delorme may prove 
more promising. P. Beauchamp traces a pattern of development from 
the original parables, which themselves contained certain mysterious 
elements, to small collections of similar narratives, to a linkage with 
enigmatic frameworks in tradition and redaction, and finally to an 
interpretation as in Mark and John, in light of Isaiah, inspired by the 
Old Testament sense of parable as enigmatic.83 J.-C. Giroud then notes 
that the opacity of parables reflected in Mark 4:11-12 is not so much an 
indecipherability as a distanciation device which is the only means of 
communicating such truths. Hence those who do not understand are 
those who refuse these mediations of language and detours of speech 
and thus miss the desired effect.84 In passing, it is worth noting that 
Stern makes similar points about the Markan parable theory within a 
Jewish trajectory represented by a dialogue involving Hillel preserved 
in Abot R. Nat. A 15.3. The concept that only as one commits oneself 
to the community and learns its traditions can one understand their 
true import is by no means limited to Christianity.85 

Studies of individual parables prove too numerous to summarize in 
any comprehensive fashion in such short compass; the footnotes to my 
book may refer the reader to most of the important secondary litera- 
ture from the early sixties through the late eighties. Nevertheless a few 


80 Craig A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive (JSOTSup 64; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1989) 91-113. 

81 Gerhard Dautzenberg, “Mk 4,1-34 als Belehrung über das Reich Gottes," 
BZ 34 (1990) 38-62. 

82 Marie Sabin, “Reading Mark 4 as Midrash,” JSNT 45 (1992) 3-26. 

$3 Paul Beauchamp, “Paraboles de Jésus, vie de Jésus,” in Paraboles, ed. 
Delorme, 151-70. 

84 Jean-Claude Giroud, “La parabole ou l'opacité incontournable," in Delorme 
(ed.), Paraboles, 235-46. 

85 Stern, Parables, 202-5. 
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key trends and more recent works may be noted here. Individual 
passages may still be explored in detail, combining insights of the 
many different methodologies already surveyed. Particularly note- 
worthy in this category is C. Hezser's thorough examination of Matt 
20:1-16. Her catalogue of other rabbinic “reward-parables” is unavail- 
able elsewhere, which demonstrates that Jesus' teaching on radical 
grace is not as dissimilar from Judaism as often alleged. Equally 
valuable, however, is her comprehensive Forschungsbericht, consid- 
ering allegorical, modern, history-of-religions, psychological, histor- 
ical, hermeneutical, literary-critical, socio-historical and redaction- 
critical approaches.56 

From time to time, certain passages tend to focus attention of 
interpreters. Recently, Luke 16:1-13 has again attracted such scrutiny. 
S. E. Porter has reiterated the call for an ironic interpretation, D. 
Parrot for viewing Jesus' concluding words as a rhetorical question, 
and I. J. du Plessis for seeing them as sarcastic.87 All agree that a 
straightforward approach in which the master (and hence, either 
implicitly or explicitly, Jesus) praises the unjust steward is untenable. 
АП three adequately refute the view popularized in recent years that 
the steward was not acting dishonestly in reducing the debtors’ bills, 
but only Porter critiques the more traditional understanding that the 
man's shrewdness is the sole attribute being praised. Porter complains 
that the steward's cleverness cannot be separated from his specific, 
ingratiating action, which forms an unworthy ехатріе,88 but it is not 
clear why this must be so. W. Loader supplies a good defense of the 
traditional view but combines it with a Christological interpretation of 
the steward.89 Yet where Christology is implicit in the parables it is 
invariably with master figures rather than their servants. J. S. 


86 Catherine Hezser, Lohnmetaphorik und Arbeitswelt in Mt 20,1-16 
(Freiburg: Universitátsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990). 

87 Stanley E. Porter, “The Parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16,1-13): 
Irony is the Key," in David J. A. Clines, Stephen E. Fowl and Stanley E. Porter 
(eds.), The Bible in Three Dimensions (JSOTSup 87; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 
127-53; Douglas M. Parrot, "The Dishonest Steward (Luke 16,1-8a) and Luke's 
Special Parable Collection," Bib 70 (1989) 474-95; I. J. du Plessis, “Philanthropy 
or Sarcasm? Another Look at the Parable of the Dishonest Manager (Luke 16:1- 
13)," Neot 24 (1990) 1-20. | 

88 Porter, "Steward," 131. 

89 William Loader, "Jesus and the Rogue in Luke 16,1-8a," RB 96 (1989) 
518-32. 
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Kloppenborg's is most persuasive of all the most recent article-length 
analyses, as he demonstrates that what is at stake is the master's honor 
not the steward's character. The parable thus “celebrates the master's 
conversion from the myopia of his society's system of ascribed 
honour." 9? But overshadowing all of these works now is D. J. Ireland's 
Forschungsbericht, which adds his own vigorous and persuasive 
defense of the traditional view that the steward's shrewdness in the use 
of money is the sole praiseworthy point of comparison with the 
behaviour Jesus demands of His disciples.?! 

A series of studies of the background of Luke 16:19-31 has also 
made a splash on the pages of recent journals. Traditionally, the Bar 
Ma’jan tale has been seen as an important parallel to the characters of 
the rich man and Lazarus, cautioning interpreters against reading too 
much into the first, possibly conventional, scene in this narrative. R. 
Hock, however, suggests that Greco-Roman backgrounds are more 
influential, highlighting the role of Micyllus in the writings of Lucian 
of Samosata.?? E. Reismuth posits important background from the 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum.9? But R. Bauckham wonders whether 
all of these specific sets of parallels are not overdrawn.?4 

Other passages never seem to fade from the limelight of attention. 
The Prodigal Son has already been mentioned repeatedly, and it 
continues to produce more secondary literature than any other 
parable. Recent studies not already noted include an analysis of levels 
of communication, a focus on intonation in the father's reply to the 
older son, and parallels between Luke 15:11-24 and Joseph and 
Aseneth.?5 E. Rau offers a wide-ranging analysis of the background, 


90 John S. Kloppenborg, “The Dishonest Master (Luke 16,1-8a),” Bib 70 
(1989) 493. 

91 р. J. Ireland, Stewardship and the Kingdom of God (NovTSup 70; Leiden: 
Brill, 1992). More briefly, cf. B. D. Chilton's more nuanced link of this 
interpretation with a targumic expression for deceitful wealth in A Galilean Rabbi 
and His Bible: Jesus’ Use of the Interpreted Scripture of His Time (GNS 8; Wil- 
mington: Glazier, 1984) 117-23. 

92 Ronald F. Hock, “Lazarus and Micyllus: Greco-Roman Backgrounds to 
Luke 16:19-31," JBL 106 (1987) 447-63. 

93 Eckart Reismuth, “Ps.-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 33,1-5 und die 
Auslegung der Parabel Lk 16:19-31," NovT 31 (1989) 16-38. 

94 Richard Bauckham, “The Rich Man and Lazarus: The Parable and the 
Parallels," NTS 37 (1991) 225-40. 

95 Karl-Wilhelm Niebuhr, “Kommunikationsebenen im Gleichnis vom 
verlorenen Sohn," TLZ 116 (1991) 481-94; Tom Corlett, “‘This brother of 
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form and concerns of the parables and then devotes a full half of his 
monograph to the Prodigal as an illustration of the art of Jesus' speech 
in addressing Israel as God's spokesman. Here he collects together 
Greco-Roman and Jewish parallels from two papyri, a fable, a dream 
report, two “declamation themes,” a paradigm of Philo, two rabbinic 
parables and a text from the Sedrach apocalypse. Like so many of the 
studies already noted, Rau concludes that the technique and form of 
Jesus' teaching in parables is primarily rooted in Palestinian Judaism. 
His resulting description of a parable's function merits citation: 


Das Gleichnis verwickelt den Hórer in ein dramatisches Geschehen, das 
von einem Ausgangspunkt, der den Fall und seine Personen vorstellt, so 
geradlinig und zielstrebig wie móglich und so knapp und ausführlich wie 
nótig zu einem Endpunkt führt, der in Form der Pointe die einzig denkbare 
Bilanz des Ganzen sieht.96 


Even as new studies of well-worn passages may yield new insights, 
one must be on guard against overly novel interpretations. In parable 
research, probably as much as anywhere in biblical studies, wholly 
new expositions are not likely to be very accurate. Two recent 
interpreters have argued, for example, that the son in the original 
form of the wicked tenants was John the Baptist, irrespective of the 
fairly uniform Christian tradition of associating him with Jesus.97 
More divergent from tradition yet is F. G. Downing's conclusion that 
neither the Pharisee nor tax-collector in Luke 18:9-14 is to be viewed 
as a positive model.?8 C. L. Mearns inverts the standard view, which 
sees a developing tendency in the Jesus-tradition of de-apocalypticizing 
the parables, to argue that Mark imposes an imminent expectation onto 
a tradition of realized eschatology, as represented in a reconstruction 
of the earliest forms of the Gospel of Thomas and Q.% But, as with the 


yours’,” ExpTim 100 (1989) 216; Peter Dschulnigg, “Gleichnis vom Kind, das 
zum Vater flieht (Jos As 12,8)," ZNW 80 (1989) 269-71. 

96 Eckhard Rau, Reden in Vollmacht (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1990) 396. 

97 Aaron Milavec, “The Identity of ‘the Son’ and ‘the Others’: Mark’s Parable 
of the Wicked Husbandmen Reconsidered,” BTB 20 (1990) 30-37; Stern, 
Parables, 189-97. 

38 F, G. Downing, “The Ambiguity of ‘The Pharisee and the Toll-collector’: 
Luke (18:9-14) in the Greco-Roman World of Late Antiquity,” CBQ 54 (1992) 80- 
99. 

99 C, L. Mearns, “Parables, Secrecy and Eschatology in Mark's Gospel,” SJT 
44 (1991) 423-44. 
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perspectives of Scott, Funk, Crossan, et al., he fails to respond 
adequately to the mounting evidence which suggests that crucial parts 
of Thomas, particularly in the paralleled parables, are dependent on 
later Synoptic tradition, if not the final documents themselves.100 

For those who teach the parables to undergraduates in religious 
studies or to beginning theological students, the textbooks by R. Stein 
and, to a lesser degree, S. Kistemaker, remain particularly useful.!?! 
The advantage of the former is his focus on methodology, even if still 
overly swayed by the anti-allegorical, one-main-point perspective. 
The strength of the latter is its readable, concise, commentary-like 
survey of every one of the Gospel narratives typically classified as a 
parable. Less intentionally comprehensive but more rigorously 
methodological, and in regular interaction with literature of virtually 
every scholarly perspective, is my own book. One reviewer has 
graciously suggested that my work in conjunction with Donahue's 
would supply students with a balanced introduction to more conser- 
vative and more liberal parable scholarship, respectively.!? One of 
the few popular level works available fully abreast of scholarship, and 
yet eminently readable, is D. Wenham’s.!°3 This book could serve 
underclassmen and women well, too. 

Where can the budding researcher go with all this wealth of 
material? Those who would embark on a field of study which would 
permit mostly primary research and numerous fresh hypotheses 
should turn to a less heavily trodden portion of Scripture. But there 
are still numerous unsettled issues for those who are prepared to work 
through the vast secondary literature en route to fresh solutions or 
syntheses. Questions on which there remains no consensus, or on 


100 Mearns refers to my study on parables in Thomas only to dismiss it 
(without examples) as forcing the evidence and failing to consider Thomas’ 
freshness. He instead affirms that Thomas' parables do not read like abbreviated 
summaries (Mearns, “Parables, Secrecy and Eschatology,” 437). But all of these 
are highly subjective impressions requiring substantiation and interaction with the 
specific details of the texts which have pointed other interpreters in diametrically 
Opposite directions. 

101 Robert Н. Stein, An Introduction to the Parables of Jesus (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1981); Simon J. Kistemaker, The Parables of Jesus (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1980). 

102 Allen Black, review in RestQ 33 (1991) 243-45. 

103 David Wenham, The Parables of Jesus (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1989). 
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which existing consensus appears increasingly fragile, include: 

(1) To what extent have the evangelists’ redaction faithfully and 
unfaithfully represented Jesus’ original intention in their re-use of his 
parables? To what extent is the mere framing of such a question an 
anachronism? Are there more appropriate historical questions, 
perhaps related to the topic of variations upon oral performances? (2) 
To what extent are Jewish models, and particularly the vast corpus of 
rabbinic parables, appropriate parallels to investigate for under- 
standing Jesus' use of the mashal? Has a traditional neglect of this line 
of investigation now given way to an over-dependence or uncritical 
“parallelomania?” (3) What do we do with the Gospel of Thomas? If 
both widespread dependence on the canonical Gospels and wholesale 
independence from even the earlier stages of synoptic tradition both 
prove unlikely, where in the middle of the spectrum do we locate the 
relationship between the two bodies of literature, particularly with 
respect to the parables? (4) How subversive and unconventional are 
Jesus' parables after all? When do interpretations reflect more the 
inappropriate imposition of modern literary-critical or social- 
scientific grids upon ancient texts, and when do they reveal how 
domesticated those texts have actually become so that their original 
shock value is lost? (5) How helpful is speech-act theory and related 
models from the disciplines of communications and linguistics for 
interpreting Jesus' parabolic rhetoric? How autonomously may these 
narratives be considered? How tied to particular contexts? (6) Where 
on the spectrum or circle from what Hough labeled “naive allegory" to 
"quasi-documentary realism" do we place the parables? If we can 
accept his view that they reflect an “incarnational,” middle-of the road 
location on this continuum, how do we determine which of the details 
in any given narrative carry allegorical freight? (7) What is the 
balance between the revealing and concealing functions of the parables 
for Jesus? for the evangelists? How different are the answers to each of 
these two questions? (8) How unique are Jesus' parables and the 
messages they communicate? How unique does this make Jesus? Can 
we address these questions fairly without falling prey to an even 
unconscious anti-Judaism on the one hand or to an uncritical 
approbation of all things Jewish on the other? Can we address them 
without necessarily importing our theological or anti-theological 
presuppositions? (9) What theology, Christology, or ethics may fairly 
be derived from the parables? Regarding the last of these topics, do the 
parables provide support for standard liberationists' agendas? Or are 
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they counterrevolutionary? (10) To what extent do parables support 
the tenets of the various modern critical methods for Gospel analysis 
more generally? To what extent have such studies simply *demon- 
strated" from the texts the conclusions already inherent in their initial 
assumptions? 

These questions could be multiplied, but they are surely more than 
adequate to generate the next round of research. There is little danger 
that the flood of literature on the parables will abate. There is the 
danger that some of these crucial methodological questions will not be 
asked or will not be adequately addressed, so that theories and 
interpretations will be built on insecure foundations. But that is the 
biggest pitfall of biblical studies more generally these days. In an age 
of increasing specialization, scholars need to be able to step back from 
the investigation of minutiae to grapple with the larger foundational 
questions about presuppositions and methodology. It is my hope that 
this brief survey can enable others to embark or continue on precisely 
that quest and to receive as much stimulation from a close encounter 
with the parables as I have received from living regularly with them 
over the last fifteen years. 
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Consensus that the kingdom of God was the burden of Jesus’ 
message, together with widespread agreement that the kingdom in his 
usage is to be taken as eschatological, provides our point of departure. 
Since the publication in 1892 of Die Predigt Jesu vom Reich Gottes by 
Johannes Weiss,! the temporal emphasis of Jesus' eschatology has been 
a matter of dispute. Conventionally, scholars align themselves behind 
one of three options: a consistent eschatology, in which the kingdom is 
conceived of as wholly in the future; a realized eschatology, in which it 
is held to be available in the present (usually, within the ministry of 
Jesus himself); and an inaugurated or self-realizing eschatology, in 
which the kingdom is understood to have commenced, but also to await 
a full disclosure. Permutations and combinations of those three types 
of eschatology, all offered as exegeses of Jesus' position, abound; in 
fact, a minor literature has arisen with the attempt to trace just what 
scholars think Jesus meant by referring to the kingdom of God.2 


1 Johannes Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reich Gottes (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1892). See the useful introductory material provided in the 
translation (by К. Н. Hiers and D. L. Holland) of the first edition, Jesus’ Proclam- 
ation of the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971). 

2 Cf. the title The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus, which appeared 
twice in 1963, over a book by Gósta Lundstróm (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd; Rich- 
mond: John Knox) and another by Norman Perrin (London: SCM; Philadelphia: 
Westminster). The same wording has frequently been used to head articles, and 
was repeated yet again over a book, despite its author's attempt to convince the 
editor and publishers to vary the language (cf. Chilton, The Kingdom of God in the 
Teaching of Jesus [IRT 5; London: SPCK; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984])! For a 
recent (but bibliographically narrow) analog of such efforts in German, cf. Helmut 
Merkel, “Die Gottesherrschaft in der Verkündigung Jesu," in M. Hengel and A. M. 
Schwemer (eds.), Kónigsherrschaft Gottes und himmlischer Kult im Judentum, 
Urchristentum und in der hellenistischen Welt (WUNT 55; Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1991) 119-61; for another general resumé of discussion, cf. Wendel 
Willis (ed.), The Kingdom of God in 20'^ Century Interpretation (Peabody: Hend- 
rickson, 1987). 
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In that literature, as within the scholarly discussion it reflects, what 
is striking is the absorption of attention by the issue of when the 
kingdom is conceived of as coming in Jesus' understanding. Weiss 
himself, in the second edition of Die Predigt Jesu, lamented the 
"unfruitful debate" his work had occasioned as to whether the kingdom 
was only future or already present in Jesus' understanding.? As I have 
observed elsewhere,^ Weiss so qualified his usage of the term 
“apocalyptic,” to refer fundamentally to revelation, that his meaning 
really should never have been taken to be a matter of merely temporal 
disclosure at a fixed moment; “eschatology” might in any case better 
convey his emphasis upon the transcendence of the kingdom than 
“apocalyptic.” But his contribution was indeed pressed in the calend- 
rical direction which he believed did not illuminate Jesus' position, and 
Albert Schweitzer's more famous (but, in this case, derivative) work 
made “eschatology” and “apocalyptic” virtually synonymous in their 
reference to cosmic catastrophe and final judgment at an appointed 
time in the future.5 

T. Francis Glasson, more than any other single scholar, called 
attention to the degree of over-simplification involved in Schweitzer's 
position. In a letter written to me in 1990 (dated 26 January), Glasson 
observed: 


The main point of my contribution was to show the factual inaccuracy of 
Schweitzer's case, and I do not see how anything of importance or value 
can emerge from a foundation of error. Anyone who can read can verify the 
fact that the four writings which Schweitzer specified just do not teach what 
he claims—provided the reader takes the trouble of consulting them, and 
there is the rub... When Bultmann reviewed Schweitzer’s book early this 
century he gave it his enthusiastic approval and helped to disseminate its 
errors all his life; and this was extended through his pupils who held key 
posts in continental universities . . . I can't help feeling that in this area, this 
has been a misguided and wasted century. 


3 Die Predigt Jesu vom Reich Gottes (2nd ed., Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900) 69. 

4 Chilton, The Kingdom of God, 6-8. 

5 Cf. Chilton, The Kingdom of God, 8, 9; A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (trans. W. Montgomery; London: Black, 1910, with many sub- 
sequent versions, from the German of Von Reimarus zu Wrede: Eine Geschichte 
des Leben-Jesu-Forschung [Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1906]). 

6 Cf. "Schweitzer's Influence: Blessing or Bane?” JTS 28 (1977) 289-302, 
also available in Chilton, The Kingdom of God, 107-20. 
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Glasson goes on in the letter to express appreciation for Jean 
Carmignac's contribution, in which an ecclesial interpretation along 
the lines suggested by Glasson is defended.’ In the cases of both 
Glasson and Carmignac, however, the success of the attack upon an 
interpretation restricted to apocalyptic (or consistent eschatology) is 
vitiated by their appeal to some of the latest strata of the New 
Testament in order to characterize the kingdom as the realm of those 
who have been transferred into the salvation wrought by Christ. 

Beginning some twenty years ago, a different sort of alternative to 
an apocalyptic interpretation began to emerge, and is today repre- 
sented in several quarters. Perhaps the new development is best traced 
from the late work of Norman Perrin, although (as shall emerge 
shortly) it represents less the contribution of any single scholar than a 
common recognition among experts in the field that an apocalyptic 
reading of Jesus is too limited. In any case, in Jesus and the Language 
of the Kingdom, Perrin drew upon the perspectives of Amos Wilder 
and Paul Ricoeur in order to revise the apocalyptic interpretation of 
Jesus which he had earlier defended. According to Perrin, reference 
to the kingdom invoked the myth of God as king, of his activity in 
creation and in the history of Israel. It functioned for Jesus, neither as 
a sign which points only to one referent nor as a concept within a 
theological system, but as a symbol which conveys a reality without 
exhausting it.? If so, he reasoned, attempting to pin the kingdom down 
to a single temporal movement might be a misleading exercise, as well 
as an impossible task. 

During the same period in which Perrin engaged Jesus’ reference to 
the kingdom from a literary perspective, I was conducting research at 
Cambridge (at first, under the supervision of C. F. D. Moule, but 
principally under that of Ernst Bammel). My own work, exegetical 


7 Cf. Le Mirage de l'Eschatologie. Royauté, Règne et Royaume de Dieu. .. 


sans Eschatologie (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1979). I am grateful to Professor 
Glasson for his permission to cite his letter, and for his encouragement over the 
years. 

8 N. Perrin, Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom (London: SCM: 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976). See not only Perrin's The Kingdom of God in the 
Teaching of Jesus, but his Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (London: SCM; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1967). 

9 Cf. Chilton, The Kingdom of God, 19-21, and the excerpt from Perrin, The 
Kingdom of God, 92-106. The relevant pages in Jesus and the Language are 16- 
32, 127-31, 197-99. 
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rather than literary, was submitted to the examiners in the same year in 
which Jesus and the Language of the Kingdom appeared, and was 
published three years later.!^ The argument relates the usage of Jesus 
to that of the Targumim, especially the Targum of Isaiah, where the 
theologoumenon of the kingdom is employed to render passages 
which, in the Hebrew original, spoke of God intervening actively on 
behalf of his people. The emphasis is on the dynamic, personal 
presence of God—not on the nature of God in itself, but on his saving, 
normally future activity. The future-oriented, eschatological aspect of 
the kingdom is therefore to be acknowledged in my view, but it stems 
from Jesus’ view of God, not from a particular (apocalyptic) expecta- 
tion for the future.!! 

In a response to my work, John Riches and Alan Millar accept the 
analogy I posited between Jesus' usage and that of the Targumim, but 
evade its implications by accusing me of *a preoccupation with 
sources." 1? What they put in place of an interest in the initial meaning 


10 Cf. B. D. Chilton, God in Strength. Jesus’ announcement of the kingdom 
(SNTU B.1; Freistadt: Plóchl, 1979; repr. BibSem 8; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1987). See also my "Regnum Dei Deus Est," SJT 31 (1978) 261-70, and Targumic 
Approaches to the Gospels. Essays in the Mutual Definition of Judaism and 
Christianity (Studies in Judaism; Lanham and London: University Press of 
America, 1986) 99-107. Perrin and I began a mutually appreciative— but all too 
brief—correspondence just before his death. 

11 For further discussion, and notice of Kümmel's unfortunate confusion of 
my position with Glasson's, cf. The Kingdom of God, 22-24. It should be noted 
that, since my earliest foray, my dating of the Targum of Isaiah, and of the 
Prophetic Targumim generally, has become a matter of consensus: cf. B. Chilton, 
The Glory of Israel. The Theology and Provenience of the Isaiah Targum 
(JSOTSup 23; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1982) and The Isaiah Targum. Introduction, 
Translation, Apparatus, and Notes (ArBib 11; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilming- 
ton: Glazier, 1987). The model I developed for the Targum of Isaiah is applied in 
D. J. Harrington and A. J. Saldarini, Targum Jonathan of the Former Prophets 
(ArBib 10; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1987); Robert 
Hayward, The Targum of Jeremiah (ArBib 12; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 
Wilmington: Glazier, 1987); S. H. Levey, The Targum of Ezekiel (ArBib 13; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1987); Kevin J. Cathcart and 
Robert P. Gordon, The Targum of the Minor Prophets (ArBib 14; Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1989). 

12 Cf. John K. Riches and Alan Millar, “Conceptual Changes in the Synoptic 
Tradition,” in A. E. Harvey (ed.), Alternative Approaches to New Testament Study 
(London: SPCK, 1985) 37-60, 47. I am grateful to Professor Riches for supplying 
me with a copy of the article, and for attempting to explain it to me. Whatever the 
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which occasioned Jesus' sayings, however, is an overtly credulous 
acceptance of those characteristics which, according to the Gospels, 
made Jesus different from Judaism. It is evident that, if we simply 
embrace the texts as they stand as historical,!3 we can have a Jesus who 
disinvents Judaism with a sanguine universalism, but such an argument 
must seem more apologetic than critical. 

А certain dogmatism is also current among some eschatologists. A 
recent, uncharacteristically incautious remark by Benedict Viviano 
may illustrate the point. Viviano generally supports Joseph Cardinal 
Ratzinger's strictures in "Instruction on Certain Aspects of the 
"Theology of Liberation" (Rome: Sacred Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith, 1984). “The fullness of positive biblical escha- 
tological revelation" is commended as an appropriate alternative to the 
social imperative of liberationists. Viviano then, of course, needs to 
say something about the debate concerning such a purely future dis- 
pensation as he presupposes: 


To be sure, this biblical eschatology is still not universally accepted, not 
even within the biblical guild. We have mentioned Norman Perrin's ultimate 
hesitation. This reserve is maintained by J. D. Crossan and the predomi- 
nantly literary-aesthetic approach to the Bible. Jean Carmignac in France, 
Hans Küng in Germany, and B. D. Chilton in Britain and America each in 
his own way campaigns against a future apocalyptic eschatology.14 


I rather think that, were there actually a campaign supported by 
Perrin, Crossan, Carmignac, and Küng, it would have no need of 
Chilton in order to have succeeded long ago. Of course, none of us has 
been campaigning in any such sense; we are simply scholars from very 
different backgrounds, who—with the likes of Bousset and Dodd and 
Wilder—are not satisfied with an apocalyptic construction of Jesus’ 
preaching. (Mention of Viviano’s inaccuracies in respect of Targumic 
research within the paragraphs concerned would cause us to stray 
from our purpose.) To our numbers, Heinz Schürmann's name is to be 


supposed error of my preoccupation, I am happy that in the authors’ view I share it 
with Johannes Weiss. 

13 As in Riches’ earlier work, Jesus and the Transformation of Judaism 
(London: SPCK, 1980; New York: Seabury, 1982), Riches and Millar persistently 
accept at face value passages—concerning purity and fellowship, for example— 
which commentators have long recognized reflect tensions within communities of 
Christians which emerged well after the time of Jesus. 

14 Benedict T. Viviano, The Kingdom of God in History (Wilmington: 
Glazier, 1988) 144-47. 
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added, since he has concluded: “Jesu Gesamtverkündigung muss—vom 
Gebet Jesu her interpretiert —notwendig anders zur Darstellung kom- 
men, als das seit Johannes Weiss weithin der Fall ist... ."!5 It is more 
than a little strange that Viviano in his list of alleged campaigners did 
not mention Glasson or Schürmann, two senior exegetes from Britain 
and Germany who have long voiced dissatisfaction with the eschato- 
logical consensus which Viviano repeats so languidly. 

My thesis is summarized by the title of an article which appeared in 
1978, “Regnum Dei Deus Est."!16 Working along independent lines, but 
articulating his position just after the publication of my offerings, 
Jacques Schlosser also subscribed to such an evaluation: “L’eschato- 
logie de Jésus est centrée sur Dieu et se charactérise à mon avis—mais 
la thèse est discutée—par une transcendance trés prononcée."!7 
Schlosser acknowledges, not only his usage of my contribution, but the 
earlier influence of Heinz Schürmann,! a scholar whose positions had 
also contributed to my own.!? 

Schürmann himself has prepared several editions of Das Gebet des 
Herrn als Schlüssel zum Verstehen Jesu, where—in his own words— 
*ich auch meine Grundthese, dass die Basileia-Bitte in Einheit mit der 
Abba-Anrede erklárt werden müsse (und umgekehrt), neu begründet 
habe."?? Methodologically, however, Schürmann proceeds in a 
manner strangely unlike his redaction-critical work. As a redaction- 
critic, Schürmann has been scrupulous in posing the question of the 
shaping of a text during its final stages of formation before framing 
arguments concerning its meaning or meanings in tradition prior to 
that time.2! When he turns to the question of Jesus himself, however, 


15 Das Gebet des Herrn (cited below) 9. 

16 Cf. Chilton, “Regnum Dei Deus Est,” 261-70; and idem, Targumic 
Approaches, 99-107. 

17 “La parole de Jésus sur la fin du Temple," NTS 36 (1990) 398-414, here 
413-14. 

18 Cf. Schlosser, Le règne de Dieu dans les dits de Jésus (Ebib; Paris: Gabal- 
da, 1980) 52, 56. 

19 Cf. Chilton, God in Strength, 3, and the many pages cited in the index 
under Schürmann's name. 

20 A letter from Professor Schürmann, dated 2 September 1989. He kindly 
sent me a copy of the fourth edition of his book (Freiburg: Herder, 1981). 

21 God in Strength offers an application of Schürmann's method to the issue 
of Jesus' preaching of the kingdom, with bibliography. Schürmann's commentary 
on Luke is representative of his method and his hermeneutical perspective, cf. Das 
Lukasevangelium (HTKNT 3; Freiburg: Herder, 1984). 
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Schürmann insists that the Lord's Prayer is the "key" to understanding 
Jesus, and that only an appreciation of “das Analogielose und 
Besondere des Betens Jesu" will result in a correct exegesis. With 
emphasis, he claims “dass das Gebet des Herrn darüber hinaus von der 
Verkündigung Jesu her aufgeschlüsselt werden miisse—vordring- 
licher als von alttestamentlichen und jüdischen Gebetsanalogien һег.”?? 

The difficulty involved in such a perspective is evident. If any 
textual datum within the tradition of Jesus' words is elevated to the 
status of the cipher which unlocks his meaning, but that datum can only 
be deciphered with reference to his words, the exercise of interpret- 
ation is drawn within a peculiarly narrow and exclusive version of the 
hermeneutical circle. By contrast, I have argued that, if we think in 
consistently redaction-critical and tradition-critical terms, there are 
two indices of Jesus as he may be known historically: 

1. What may be said of him in aggregate as the point of genera- 
tion of the sources of the canonical Gospels and Thomas, 
2. Within a critical understanding of Judaism prior to the 
destruction of the Temple. 
Other alleged measures, such as his distinction or dissimilarity from 
Judaism, or the alleged primitivity of a given source, are examples of 
ideology masquerading as science, attempts to define the Jesus to be 
discovered in advance of investigation. 

As the Gospels are read, it is crucial that they be assumed at no point 
(and at no hypothetical level) to convey a historical perspective 
directly. Rather, we may infer the literarily historical Jesus to which a 
given source refers on exegetical grounds, and then further conceive 
by abstract reasoning of the historical Jesus who presumably gave rise 
within early Judaism to that source and the others. Throughout, an 
attempt is being made to identify, insofar as that is possible, the 
historical performance of meaning which is called Jesus, and which 
gave rise to the transformation of that meaning into a catechetical 
program (the earliest version of the tradition which became Synoptic) 
and a collection of sayings (the proverbial or mishnaic source of more 
advance instruction known as “О”). By a further set of permutations, 
combinations, and fresh developments such traditions became—in 
chronological order—the Synoptic Gospels, John and Thomas.?? 


22 Schürmann, Das Gebet des Herrn, 9. 

23 Just such a stance is developed in B. Chilton, The Temple of Jesus. His 
Sacrificial Program Within a Cultural History of Sacrifice (University Park: Penn 
State Press, 1992) 113-21. 
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The value of Schlosser's contribution is that he borrows from 
Schürmann's approach to the development of the tradition which 
became the Gospels, and is not influenced by what is ultimately a 
christological criterion of historical meaning within Schürmann's later 
work. Notably, Schlosser characterizes references to the kingdom 
within early Judaism at a foundational stage in his discussion;?4 and he 
explicitly agrees that the kingdom is to be taken as a dynamic concept: 


L'importance de l'acceptation dynamique, active du vocable ВасіЛє(а et 
l'orientation théocentrique qui s'en dégage sont largement reconnues. 
L'écart entre Régne et jugement et la parenté entre Régne et salut ont été bien 
mis en relief.25 


He proceeds to show that it is problematic to define the kingdom as 
apocalyptic, but necessary to accept that it is eschatological, even 
though such a state of affairs throws open the issue of “la nature de la 
Basileia et son lien avec le temps." 26 Schlosser's book is in essence an 
attempt to grapple with that issue, and he comes to an unequivocal 
judgment: "Le trait le plus caractéristique de l'eschatologie de Jésus est 
sans aucun doute son insistence sur la présence effective du Régne.'?7 
The crucial saying for him is Luke 11:20 = Matt 12:28, which he takes 
to support his finding, “Bref, dans la personne de Jésus le futur de Dieu 
a pénétré le monde présent."?8 

Schlosser's exegesis, then, becomes christological, not because the 
materials of early Judaism are excluded a priori, as in Schürmann's 
analysis, but because the kingdom as an activity of God is related in 
Jesus' sayings to his own ministry.? The preliminary definition with 
which Jesus operated, and then related to himself, is precisely that of 
early Judaism as reflected in the Targumim: “Еп fin de compte le 
Régne n'est rien d'autre que la manifestation de Dieu en tant que 
puissant et agissant."?? Because Schlosser accepts the argument that the 


24 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 70-71. 

25  LerégnedeDieu,62. Within English-speaking discussion, such an emphasis 
upon the dynamic and transcendent reference of the kingdom would be associated 
with my position, and could not be said to be a matter of consensus. In view of 
Carmignac's influence in French-speaking scholarship, however, Schlosser's char- 
acterization is apposite. 

26 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 63. 

27 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 673. 

28 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 676, cf. 674-79. 

29 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 676-77. 

30 Lerégne de Dieu, 137,cf. 136,149n. 71 forreliance upon Godin Strength. 
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kingdom is nothing other than God's ultimate disclosure and activity 
on behalf of his people, he also takes issue with Schürmann's attempt to 
distinguish God's nature from God's action within Jesus' reference to 
the kingdom.?! 

The temporal aspect of Schlosser's argument (and mine), the claim 
that Jesus understood God—as the kingdom—to be in the process of 
disclosing himself, may be said to correspond to inaugurated or self- 
realizing eschatology. The position is increasingly asserted as if it were 
a matter of course.32 The emphasis upon christology, the link between 
Jesus' "person" and the kingdom within his own teaching, is also 
characteristic of much recent discussion. The conclusion of George 
Beasley-Murray is typical: 


According to Jesus, the coming of the kingdom of God is the determinative 
factor in his ministry of word and deed; it culminates in his death and 
resurrection and leads to his parousia at an undefined time.33 


What we have here is an example of what I have called, in a work with 


31 Schlosser, Le régne de Dieu, 679-82. 

32 Cf. James Н. Charlesworth, “The Historical Jesus in Light of Writings 
Contemporaneous with Him," ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 451-76, esp. 469. Within 
German discussion, even before our influence, cf. Helmut Merklein, Die Gottes- 
herrschaft als Handlungspringzip. Untersuchung zur Ethik Jesu (FB; Wurzburg: 
Echter, 1978). Nonetheless, throwbacks may also be instanced in recent literature. 
E. P. Sanders largely accepts Schweitzer's position in Jesus and Judaism (London: 
SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), cf. Chilton and McDonald, Jesus and the 
Ethics of the Kingdom (cited below), 9-11; and George Wesley Buchanan 
embraces Brandon’s position in Jesus: The King and His Kingdom (Macon: Mercer 
University, 1984); cf. Chilton, Targumic Approaches, 109-12. In regard to both 
works, cf. Chilton, “Silver Blaze Rides Again. Two Recent, Historical Approaches 
to Jesus," Reflections 84.2 (1987) 8-11. 

33 СЕС. К. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans and Exeter: Paternoster, 1986) 338. It should be evident that such 
constructions cast Jesus' position within the Heilsgeschichte of the New Testament 
generally. In this article, “Mediating Approaches to the Kingdom: Werner Georg 
Kümmel and George Eldon Ladd,” in Willis (ed.), Kingdom of God in 20th 
Century Interpretation, 35-52, Eldon Jay Epp complains (p. 47 n. 33) that my 
anthology, The Kingdom of God, “does not even mention Ladd's 1964 volume,” a 
reference to Jesus and the Kingdom. The Eschatology of Biblical Realism (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964). Epp's own discussion (especially on p. 51) suggests 
that Ladd's contribution is to be seen as at least as much theological as it is exeget- 
ical. For an analogous contribution in German, but with greater emphasis upon the 
notion of the transcendence involved in reference to the kingdom, cf. Günther 
Klein, “‘Reich Gottes’ als biblischen Zentralbegniff,” EvT 30 (1970) 642-70. 
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Ian McDonald,34 “The Shadow of Christology in Interpretation." 
There is a persistent tendency among interpreters to collapse the 
meaning of the kingdom in Jesus' ministry within a supposedly more 
fundamental emphasis upon christology. The examples of Joachim 
Jeremias, Eta Linnemann, and Dan Otto Via are analyzed in respect of 
their treatment of the parables, and I discuss the problem earlier in the 
volume with reference to contributions from Rudolf Bultmann, Hans 
Conzelmann, Heinz Schürmann, and E. P. Ѕапаӣегѕ.35 The desire to 
explain the kingdom as a function of Jesus' alleged christology, rather 
than to reverse the relationship, may help us to see why Luke 11:20 = 
Matt 12:28 features so centrally in Schlosser’s work and in others’. 

But the saying simply relates Jesus' exorcisms to the kingdom; it 
does not appropriate the kingdom as Jesus' banner, as if it stood for his 
ministry without remainder. For all its sophistication, much recent 
exposition has failed to be warned by Rudolf Otto's signal insight, that 
it is not Jesus who brings the kingdom in his own understanding, but 
the kingdom which brings him with itself.?6 If the kingdom, rather 
than christology, is the suitable point of departure for exegesis, then 
the principal meaning of the kingdom should not be mediated through 
the sieve of whatever christology one infers from Jesus' sayings. The 
Judaic theologoumenon of the kingdom referred to God's own 
activity; the fundamental conception of God in himself was not likely 
to have been submerged within a messianic emphasis at any point 
during the Judaic phases of early Christianity. 

Jesus' preaching concerning the kingdom appears to have been a 
conscious performance of fresh meaning, a distinctive vision of the 
kingdom of God which also invited his hearers to the sort of activity he 
believed was consistent with that vision.?? A bivalent understanding of 


34 Cf. Bruce Chilton and J. І. H. McDonald, Jesus and the Ethics of the 
Kingdom (BFT; London: SPCK; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 24-29. 

35 Chilton and McDonald, Jesus and the Ethics of the Kingdom, 6-14. 

36 Cited in Chilton, The Kingdom of God, 31, in the extract entitled “The 
Kingdom of God Expels the Kingdom of Satan,” from Rudolf Otto, The Kingdom 
of God and the Son of Man (London: Lutterworth; Boston: Starking, 1938) 97- 
107. 

37 Cf. Jesus and the Ethics of the Kingdom, 16-17, 19-20, 24, 29-31, 35-37, 
49, 52, 59, 61-63, 65, 67, 70-71, 74, 80, 95-96, 99-100, 106, 111-14, 117-21, 
123-25, 128-31. The definition of performance as the articulation of motifs in order 
to convey meaning (p. 113) is the basis of my later distinctions between the 
meaning which Jesus performed, its transformation within cycles of tradition, and 
the construals of those earlier meanings within the Synoptic Gospels, Thomas, and 
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“performance,” under which the kingdom's meaning involves both 
eschatological vision and ethical engagement, allows of the free move- 
ment between indicative and imperative aspects of the kingdom, a 
movement which has troubled interpreters. The emphasis throughout 
is on the divine, eschatological action on which ethical response is 
predictated, so that the fundamental character of performance is 
transcendent, as Schlosser suggests. Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom is 
in the first place an announcement of God’s dynamic rule. Human 
response, which might generally be described under the category of 
repentance, is performed as response, not initiating cause. The fact that 
the kingdom is normally a challenge of the future removes the 
possibility of understanding it within immanental terms of reference 
alone. The kingdom is immanent in so far as God’s rule impinges 
upon, and elicits a response from, those who live in the present. At the 
same time, the kingdom cannot be reduced to human expectations of 
the future, any more than it can be reduced to human activities in the 
present: the temporal ambivalence of the kingdom in Jesus’ preaching 
is redolent of its transcendent character.?8 

In an article which appeared in 1985, Howard Marshall took up 
Perrin’s approach and my own within a survey in order to make a 
general observation: 


The teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom of God enshrines the conviction 
that God has already begun to act in the world and will complete what he 
has begun. Thus the validity of the hope depends upon the validity of the 
conviction that God is already at work in the world.?9 


The acceptance of a symbolic reading of the kingdom within an 
explicitly conservative-Evangelical perspective may be taken as a 
commentary on the extent to which the scholarly consensus has 
changed over the past twenty years. In another quarter, the case has 
even been made for the effective replacement of the eschatological 


John; cf. Chilton, Profiles of a Rabbi: Synoptic Opportunities in Reading About 
Jesus (BJS 177; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989). 

38 Cf. Jesus and the Ethics of the Kingdom, 118. For reasons which I have 
explored elsewhere, no conceptual advance in the present regard is marked by 
Marius Reiser, Die Gerichtspredigt Jesu: Eine Untersuchung zur eschatologischen 
Verkündigung Jesu und ihrem frühjüdischen Hintergrund (NTAbh 23; Münster: 
Aschendorff, 1990); cf. JBL 111 (1992) 143-44. 

39 І Howard Marshall, “The Hope of a New Age: The Kingdom of God in the 
New Testament," Themelios 11 (1985) 5-14, here 8; repr. from R. L. Shelton and 
A. Deasley (eds.), The Spirit in the New Age (Anderson: Warner, 1986) 319-55. 
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consensus altogether (even as modified since the time of Weiss): 


In short, Jesus used the phrase Kingdom of God within the framework of 
what we might call an eschatological mysticism (a mysticism which used 
language associated with the end of the world) or a mystical eschatology (an 
eschatology in which the new age was the other realm of mystical 
communion). Within that framework, Kingdom of God symbolized the 
experience of God, an experience known by Jesus himself.40 


Marcus Borg's careful formulation, built both upon Perrin's approach 
and my exegeses, has emerged as a major challenge to the eschato- 
logical consensus in any form within North American discussion.^! 

Borg's position involves an express rejection of eschatology as the 
fundamental perspective from which Jesus' preaching should be 
viewed. In the statement just cited, eschatology is converted into either 
a form of language in which the end of the world features as a 
convention (“eschatological mysticism”) or a reference to “commun- 
ion" with another realm, rather than an expectation of the end 
(*mystical eschatology"). In both cases, the kingdom of God is not 
simply functioning as a symbol but is used for an overtly symbolist 
purpose; that is, in addition to the symbolic resonance of the phrase (as 
posited by Perrin), Borg's proposal would make of Jesus a self- 
conscious symbolist who replaced temporal eschatology with his own 
view of his experience of God. Indeed, Borg's construction of the 
kingdom comes at the close of a discussion which is explicitly compar- 
ative and non-exegetical: 


^0 Marcus J. Borg, Conflict, Holiness & Politics in the Teachings of Jesus 
(SBEC 5; New York: Mellen, 1984) 261. 

^! Borg has offered a more popularly accessible account of his views in Jesus, 
A New Vision. Spirit, Culture, and the Life of Discipleship (San Francisco: Harper 
& Row, 1987). Symbolist and anti-eschatological readings are developed elsewhere 
in literary keys (cf. James Breech, The Silence of Jesus. The Voice of the Historical 
Man [Philadelphia: Fortress; Toronto: Doubleday Canada, 1983]) and in psycho- 
logical keys (cf. John A. Sanford, The Kingdom Within. The Inner Meaning of 
Jesus’ Sayings [San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987]). Although such treatments 
are not sufficiently exegetical to merit consideration here, they suggest the extent to 
which an exclusively symbolist reading of Jesus comports with contemporary 
cultural tendencies. Cf. Borg’s article, “A Temperate Case for a Non-Eschatological 
Jesus,” Forum 2 (1986) 81-102. Borg’s position in print might be said to have 
been anticipated in Bernard Brandon Scott, Jesus, Symbol-Maker for the Kingdom 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981), although the dissertation of which Borg’s book is 
an extensive revision was submitted in 1972. 
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Occasionally and remarkably, sagacity is found in younger persons, as in 
Jesus and the Buddha. In such instances, the vantage point is obviously not 
the product of the age; rather, the transformation of perception is the product 
of their spiritual experience. The mystical perception of both self and world 
is sub species aeternis, a vantage point beyond time from which ordinary 
consciousness and experience seem like a state of estrangement.£ 


He proceeds to describe Jesus’ teaching as the cultivation of “inward 
purity" or “purity of heart,”43 “a dying to the self,"4^* and "re-birth,"45 
all as part of his experience of God: 


Kingdom of God here [sc. in Luke 11:20 = Matt 12:28] is Jesus' designa- 
tion or “name” for the primordial beneficent power of the other realm, an 
energy which can become active in ordinary reality and which flows 
through him in his exorcisms . . . The phrase Kingdom of God is thus a 
symbol for the presence and power of God as known in mystical experi- 
ence.46 


Since the publication of his book, Borg has become increasingly 
convinced that the appropriate perspective for understanding Jesus is 
not eschatology, but “the primordial tradition" identified by Huston 
Smith, in which there is “this world” and a “world of Spirit” such as a 
shaman might experience. 

Borg's analysis of the difference between his position and my own is 
precise and accurate: 


As I see it, this understanding is very consistent with Bruce Chilton's 
important recent works on the kingdom of God .. . . Though he does not 
make the connection to the primordial tradition, he concludes that Jesus’ 
public announcement of the kingdom refers primarily to “God acting in 
strength," i.e., to *God's disclosure of himself," and secondarily to the 
human response to that disclosure.48 


Exegetically, Borg has frequently accepted my readings, but at key 


^2 Borg, Conflict, 238. 

^3 Borg, Conflict, 239, 246, 247. 

44 Borg, Conflict, 243. 

45 Borg, Conflict, 245. 

^6 Borg, Conflict, 253, 254. 

^7 Borg, “A Temperate Case," 92, 93, citing Smith, Forgotten Truth: The 
Primordial Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 1976). 

48 Borg, “A Temperate Case," 95 n. 37. Borg rightly appreciates what 
Kümmel and Viviano have both misunderstood: my contribution would replace 
“imminent” eschatology with a theocentric eschatology (cf. Borg, p. 91 n. 26), and 
was never conceived of as a campaign against eschatology as such. 
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points he must dissolve eschatological meanings which even he 
acknowledges are operative in texts with an appeal to his controlling 
notion of “the primordial tradition." 

My reading of Matt 8:11, 12 = Luke 13:28, 29, for example, is 
thoroughly eschatological, and that is a part of my analysis of Jesus' 
public announcement which he does not cite.49 Instead, he employs a 
truncated logical argument: 


Yet the relationship between the Kingdom and temporal futurity is not 
clear. Nothing suggests that it is to be soon. Moreover, though the coming 
of the many from the east and west is future, the Kingdom itself is not 
necessarily so, but may already "exist" as a realm beyond time, 
transcending time.>° 


His first sentence is unexceptionable: a sequence between the kingdom 
and the future is not provided by the saying, in the manner of 
apocalypse. But Borg acknowledges that the kingdom and the future 
are here linked; that, I would say, represents the irreducible eschato- 
logy of Jesus, which is theophanic rather than temporal in emphasis. 
Borg then observes (correctly) that imminence is not suggested by the 
saying, which may be granted, provided one recollects that it also is 
not denied. Borg, however, simply abandons exegesis in his third 
sentence, and speculates in the manner of a systematic theologian con- 
cerning the timeless nature of the kingdom. His invocation of Smith’s 
“primordial tradition,” itself a suppositious concept, is used to fuse 
Jesus’ eschatology, his view of purity, his ethics, and his scriptural 
interpretion into a single “symbol for the experience of God in the 
other realm which is outside time.”>! 

Before we proceed to discuss how an approach such as Borg’s might 
continue to inform critical work, it is necessary to comment upon the 
setting in which it was latterly developed, i.e. “the Jesus Seminar.” In 
an account of the meetings of the seminar which were devoted to 
eschatology, James Williams approvingly refers to the work of Burton 
Mack, who in turn develops his position on the basis of Philo, De 
specialibus legibus 4.164, Wisdom 10:10, and Sentences of Sextus 311. 


49 Cf. God in Strength, 170-201 and Conflict, 259. Borg cites my position on 
Mark 9:1 (n. 93) in what precedes, and my emphasis upon the transcendence 
implied in Matt 8:11, 12 = Luke 13:28, 29, but not my exegesis of its transcendent 
meaning as achieved by eschatology. 

50 Borg, Conflict, 259. 

51 Borg, Conflict, 259, still commenting on Matt 8:11, 12 = Luke 13:28, 29! 
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Williams comments: 


Mack is quite right in pointing out the rarity of the phrase "the kingdom of 
God" apart from the Christian texts. In Jewish literature, we find the exact 
phrase only in the three instances cited above.?? 


Let us be clear: Mack is quite wrong, and his attempt to construe Jesus’ 
preaching purely on the basis of hellenistic antecedents only succeeds 
to the extent that Judaic texts such as the Targums which have long 
been known and studied are willfully ignored by scholars who should 
know better than to engage in such special pleading.5? Williams's 
article is useful, not only because it identifies the sort of misinforma- 
tion upon which the Seminar proceeded, but also because it reveals the 
motivation for the attempt, in response to the report on deliberations 
provided by James Butts: 


The unstated factor is that apocalyptic eschatology has become a burning 
issue in our time, especially for those biblical scholars who either have a 
“Bible belt" background or who must deal professionally with fundamental- 
ists and dispensationalists. The element of ideology at work here, in my 
opinion, is that it is much easier to “save the text" (or some texts) and rein- 
terpret the tradition if one comes up with a non-eschatological Jesus who is 
more congenial to the social location and professional functioning of the 
biblical scholar.54 


52 James G. Williams, “Neither Here Nor There. Between Wisdom and 
Apocalyptic in Jesus’ Kingdom Sayings," Forum 5 (1989) 7-30. Williams himself 
comes to the conclusion that Mack's attempt to read Jesus' theology of the kingdom 
purely in terms of a hellenistic understanding of wisdom does not succeed (cf. pp. 
9-24). Mack's article, “The Kingdom Sayings in Mark,” appears in Forum 3 
(1987) 3-47. For a suggestion that the phrase, “kingdom of God,” might be attested 
at Qumran, see Robert H. Eisenman and Michael Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Uncovered (Rockport: Element, 1992) 174. Their reading and rendering of 4Q525 
5:3 (pp. 174, 176) is less than certain, however, given the state of the fragment. 
Moreover, the tendency within the material they present is for the kingdom to be 
associated with a messianic figure (cf. 40246 2:5; 40458 2 ii 6; 4Q521 1 ii 7, and 
the phrase "covenant of the kingdom" in respect of David in 4Q252 5:2, 4). For a 
general discussion of comparable usages, cf. Dennis C. Duling, “Kingdom of God, 
Kingdom of Heaven," ABD 4 (1992) 49-69. 

53 For a considered appraisal of the hellenistic sense of such usages, cf. Klaus 
W. Müller, “König und Vater: Streiflichter zur metaphorischen Rede über Gott in 
der Umwelt des Neuen Testaments," in Hengel and Schwemer (eds.), Kónigs- 
herrschaft Gottes und himmlischer Kult, 21-43. 

54 Williams, “Neither Here," 25, 26. Williams is responding to James R. 
Butts, “Probing the Poll: Jesus Seminar Results on the Kingdom Sayings," Forum 
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As Williams goes on to say, Butts simply replaces conservative piety 
with the preferences of modern scholars and offers them as findings of 
research.55 If Butts's report is an accurate index, the Seminar confused 
eschatology and apocalyptic, and conflated them into a supposed 
obsession with temporal imminence. In denying that Jesus was so 
obsessed, the aim is to challenge modern dispensationalism. Such an 
apologetic application of research may or may not be defensible in 
theological terms, but as an exegetical program it does not serve the 
aims of critical progress. I regret having to make such an observation, 
in that I am currently a member of the Seminar: nonetheless, the 
egregious errors of the meeting in Notre Dame are commonly 
acknowledged among fellows and associates of the Seminar today. 

While Borg's thesis is too dependent upon an outworn generalization 
regarding “the other world" to amount to an exegetical case, and while 
the "Jesus Seminar" was simply too confused to produce a plausible 
result, the deep unease with the eschatological consensus remains. In 
their recent collection of essays, Martin Hengel and Anna Maria 
Schwemer attack the notion of “symbol” which has been taken up from 
Norman Perrin's contribution.^6 They prefer to refer to the kingdom 
in terms of "metaphor" ':57 


Der schillernde “Symbol’-Begriff erscheint uns dagegen zu unverbindlich, 
variabel und beliebig austauschbar. Im Gegensatz dazu weiss sich die 
Sprache des Glaubens an gewisse unveráusserliche Metaphern gebunden, in 
denen sie Gottes herrscherlich-heilvolle Zuwendung zum Menschen zum 
Ausdruck bringt.58 


Although their strictures may be as theological as they are exegetical, 
Hengel and Schwemer at least resist the temptation to treat "the 
kingdom of God" as if it were somehow unusual within early Judaism 


3 (1987) 98-128, and particularly to Butts's assertion, “For Jesus, the kingdom of 
God was not an eschatological nor an apocalyptic phenomenon" (p. 112). 

55 Williams, “Neither Here,” 27 n. 44. 

56 Kénigsherrschaft Gottes und himmlischer Kult, 5, 6. In Germany, the 
symbolic approach has been taken up in Odo Camponovo, Kónigtum, Kónigs- 
herrschaft und Reich Gottes in den frühjüdischen Schriften (OBO 58; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1984). 

57 (Cf. Hans Weder, Die Gleichnisse Jesu als Metaphern. Traditions- und 
redaktionsgeschichtliche Analysen und Interpretationen (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1978). 

58 Kénigsherrschaft Gottes und himmlischer Kult, 6. 
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to speak of divine activity under such theologoumena as "kingdom," 
“memra,” “glory,” “messiah,” etc.59 But precisely because the king- 
dom is such a theologoumenon, a manner of speaking of God, it seems 
unwise immediately to categorize the usage as either symbol or 
metaphor. Both of the latter categories in current parlance carry with 
them assumptions in regard to accomplished speech, and particularly 
the creativity of speakers. The utility of theologoumena within early 
Judaism lay in the fact that they were largely conventional, common 
references to types of divine action about which a speaker might make 
a distinctive point without engaging in self-consciously “symbolic” or 
“metaphorical” discourse. 

In her own contribution, Schwemer has called attention to the 
importance of reference to the kingdom in the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice from Qumran, recently published by Carol Newsom:9! “Sie 
sind in einem numinosen Nominalstil gehalten, wie man ihn fiir die 
sehr viel spáteren Hekhalot-Hymnen und ihre Kónigslitaneien 
beschrieben hat." Earlier, Borg had joined Gershom Scholem in the 
speculation that the mysticism associated with the Merkabah, the 
throne of Ezekiel 1, had been informed centrally by the symbol of 
God's kingdom.9 Schwemer discusses the Songs within the context of 
more recent analysis of the literature of the Hekhalot (the heavenly 
"*palaces" 65), but the vital aspect of her contribution is that “kingdom” 
within the time of Jesus may refer both to the heavenly Temple as 
God's sphere of sovereignty and to God's character as king. 

Schwemer's reading of kingdom in the Songs, accurate though it 
generally 15,65 signally fails to take the stance of the Songs into account 


59 Cf. Chilton, The Glory of Israel. 

60 For a comparison of the views of the kingdom promulgated in parable by 
Jesus, Yohanan ben Zakkai, and Nathan, cf. Chilton and McDonald, Jesus and the 
Ethics of the Kingdom, 31-37. 

61  Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft in den Sabbatlieden 
aus Qumran," pp. 45-118, 48: cf. Carol A. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice: A Critical Edition (HSS 27; Atlanta: Scholars, 1985). 

62 Borg, Conflict, 254 and 381 n. 75. 

63 Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 48-49 n. 12. 

64 Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 116: 

Einmal bezeichnet es “räumlich” den (die) himmlischen Tempel als 
den herrschaftsbereich Gottes, zum anderen dient es als Bezeichnung 
der Gott selbst eignen “K6niglichkeit” und wird wie eine Eigenschaft 
Gottes gesehen. 


65 There are, however, points at which it is possible to read the kingdom as 
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when comparing their usage to that of Jesus. She makes the unexcep- 
tionable observation that Jesus was familiar with the cultic language of 
his time, but simply identifies the usage of the Songs with such 
conventional usage.96 She cites the factor which makes such an identifi- 
cation implausible, without realizing its significance: the Songs assume 
that the Temple in Jerusalem no longer enjoys the favor it once did.67 
The Songs are composed on the understanding that God's dwelling on 
earth is now a critical problem, no longer to be resolved by invoking 
the old theology of Zion. The Essenes opposed the Hasmonean (later, 
the Herodian) accommodation of priestly governance to royal power. 
They pursued their own system of purity, ethics, and initiation, 
followed their own calendar, and withdrew into their own communi- 
ties, either within cities or in isolated sites such as Qumran. There they 
awaited a coming, apocalyptic war, when they, as “the sons of light," 
would triumph over “Ше sons of darkness:" not only the Gentiles, but 
anyone not of their vision (1QM; 1QS). The culmination of those 
efforts was to involve complete control of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
where worship would be offered according to their revelation, the 
correct understanding of the law of Moses (cf. CD 5:17—6:11). Their 
insistence upon a doctrine of two messiahs, one of Israel and one of 
Aaron, would suggest that it was particularly the Hasmoneans’ 
arrogation of priestly and royal powers which initially alienated the 
Essenes. In such a context (and in response to the subservience of the 
hierarchy during the Herodian settlement), we might well expect to 
find what the Songs give us: a heightened emphasis upon the heavenly 
locus of worship which compensates for a lack of the control desired 
over worship on the ground. 

Schwemer rightly observes that the usage of the Songs comports 
well with the eschatology of the Targumim: “Im Himmel ist ewige 
Gegenwart, was auf Erden in der Heilszukunft erwartet wird."68 The 


inclusive of the worshiping community on earth, while Schwemer tends towards an 
exclusively heavenly reference (cf. 40403 11 30-40 C, cited on p. 95, and 4Q403 1 
ii 23-26, cited on p. 103). The analogy with Jub. 50:9-10, which she cites on p. 
53, may be more systematic than she appreciates. 

66 Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 118. 

67 Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 65. 

68  Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 117. It is stun- 
ning, however, that she cites no literature whatever in that connection. Why have 
the Targumim such difficulty in finding a critical hearing within German scholar- 
ship? 
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question remains to be discussed, however, whether the dynamic 
conception of God's self-revelation on behalf of his people, as in the 
Tagumim, is the earthly counterpart of eternal worship in heaven, as 
in the Songs. There may be such an organic connection within Judaic 
usage of the first century, but it may also be that the Targumic and the 
Essene conceptions are not related, except that each refers in its own 
way to the disclosure of God and the response thereto (of either people 
or angels). Having identified an important new usage of the theologou- 
menon of the kingdom, which certainly must be evaluated within the 
study of early Judaism and the New Testament, Schwemer has been too 
quick to conflate one form of Judaism with another, and the whole 
with the New Testament. ' 

In light of the book of Psalms, however, there can be little doubt that 
any theology of Zion would naturally have included language of the 
kingdom; precisely that Psalmic motif is taken up in the Songs.® Just at 
this point, a crucial re-orientation becomes necessary. If the Psalms 
better reflect the wider usage of which the Songs are a development 
(the repertory of which at Qumran included not only the Songs but 
also the Hodayoth), then we must reckon with a much more nuanced 
application of a language of kingship to God than the modern fixation 
upon eschatology would allow. Within the Psalms, the assertion of God 
as king refers normally to his rule on behalf of his people, as present 
and to come, intervening and yet all-pervasive, demanding righteous- 
ness and anticipating perfection, requiring a purity cognate with God's 
incomparable sanctity, and extending from Israel so as to be inclusive 
ultimately of all peoples. Five dimensions of the kingdom, then, play a 
paradigmatic role within the Psalms:7° 


1 temporal/ultimate (the eschatological dimension, cf. Psalms 44, 47, 96, 
98) 

2 dynamic/immanent (the dimension of transcendence, cf. Psalms 22, 93, 
145) 

3 righteous/perfected (the dimension of judgment, cf. Psalms 10, 97, 103) 


69  Schwemer, “Gott als König und seine Kónigsherrschaft," 49-58. 

70 In what follows, Psalms have been cited only to instance the dimensions of 
usage, which are more widely attested. The usage of a given Psalm to illustrate one 
dimension does not exclude its analysis along the lines of another dimension. 
Indeed, particular cases appear to involve the intersection of several dimensions. 
Cf. Hermann Spieckermann, Heilsgegenwart: Eine Theologie der Psalmen 
(FRLANT 148; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989). The present analysis 
is abstracted from an exegetical study in which I am currently engaged. 
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4 clean/holy (the dimension of purity, cf. Psalms 5, 24, 149) 
5 local, in Zion and in heaven/omnipresent (the dimension of radiation, cf. 
Psalms 29, 47, 48, 114, 145). 


Within each dimension, the first pole designates the kingdom as it 
impinges upon those who might respond to it; for them, the kingdom 
appears near (1), powerful (2), demanding (3), pure (4) and associated 
with Zion in particular (5). The second pole of each dimension 
designates the telos implicit within the kingdom, the final (1), perva- 
sive (2), faultless (3), divine (4) and all-inclusive (5) reality it prom- 
ises to be. 

When the multi-dimensional meaning of God's kingdom is under- 
stood as the background of references to it, even the usage of the book 
of Daniel, which is commonly cited as if it were unqualifiedly 
apocalyptic, appears more nuanced. King Nebuchadnezzar is said to 
find the young men, Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, to be ten 
times better informed than “all the magi and enchanters which were in 
all his kingdom" (1:20). The construction of the Hebrew is straight- 
forward, as is the meaning of “his kingdom;" it is the realm of the 
king's power at that moment. If a dichotomy between spatial and 
temporal dimensions were posed here (as it often is in critical 
discussion of God's kingdom), we would need to reject it, as 
inappropriate to the understanding of the statement. Nebuchadnezzar 
simply determines by questioning that the young men are the best magi 
and enchanters he has, there and then. “There” and “then” are both co- 
ordinates of what he rules. 

When Nebuchadnezzar's troubling dreams are dated during the 
second year of his reign (2:1), the phrase used is “in the second year of 
his kingdom (m27257)." The preposition 5, here simply rendered “of,” 
is quite regularly used after statments of number, rather than the 
construct state of the noun alone.?! In English we naturally refer to 
"reign" under such circumstances. In the Hebrew of Daniel, a qualified 
usage of “kingdom” is here preferred; Dan 2:1 establishes that “king- 
dom" might be used of the temporal dimension of royal power. 

From 2:4, the language of Daniel changes to Aramaic, with the 
result that many of the usages of “kingdom” in the book are in that 
language. At 2:37, Daniel himself reminds Nebuchadnezzar that the 
God of heaven has given him kingdom, power, might, and glory: 


71 Cf. E. Kautzsch (trans. A. E. Cowley), Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1974) §1291f. 
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“kingdom” (SM3), here in the determined state, refers simply but 
abstractly to the king's capacity to rule as such. Two references in v. 
39 to kingdoms subsequent to Nebuchadnezzar's are to be seen as 
general designations of regime's after his.7? The famous fourth 
kingdom is characterized in vv. 40-43 as part strong and part brittle 
(part iron and part clay); 8222220 is again the natural term to use 
when general characterization is the point of the usage. 

Up until the point described in Daniel, "kingdom" has been 
employed straightforwardly in both Hebrew and Aramaic to refer to 
the extent of Nebuchadnezzar's power, and to three regimes after his. 
The dimensions of the extent referred to are spatial, but also (and 
increasingly) temporal. Daniel 2:44 then speaks of a definitive king- 
dom: 


And in the days of those kings the God of heaven shall raise up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, and its rule (пгаоъв) shall not be left to 
another people. It shall shatter all these kingdoms and bring them to an end, 
while it shall remain forever. 


Conceptually, the reference is to a regime set up by God and 
inalienable from God's people, which (like previous kingdoms) has a 
beginning in time, after the fourth kingdom, but which also (unlike 
previous kingdoms) is definitive. 

The seer's reference to the definitive kingdom which God is to 
establish is doubly revealing in Daniel: he provides, not only the 
interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's dream (so vv. 36-45), but a recital 
of the dream itself (vv. 29-35). Due regard to the context of the 
interpretation establishes that the kingdom is to be understood locally 
as well as temporally: the definitive kingdom is possessed of the same 
dimensions as Nebuchadnezzar's, although it is more extensive in both 
regards. In the dream, the legs of a statue (of iron and clay) are 
destroyed as a preamble to the destruction of the statue as a whole by a 
stone which is not hewn by human hands; that stone becomes a great 
mountain and fills the entire earth (vv. 33-35). The interpretation (vv. 
40-45) establishes that the statue's legs correspond to the fourth 
kingdom, the Seleucid monarchy, and that it is to be crushed along 
with all the previous kingdoms by the divinely hewn stone, which is 


72 English affects some variety in usage, depending upon whether rex or 
kyning are the operative stems of words, such as “regime” and “kingdom.” But an 
actual or intentional change of meaning from word to word is not always achieved 
in common usage. 
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now said to be cut from the mountain (87300, v. 45). Just as the 
insistence of v. 44 that the definitive kingdom is not to be given to 
another people implies that it belongs inalienably to God's people, so in 
v. 45 the laconic mention of the mountain from which the focal stone is 
provided is implicitly Mount Zion, which will one day be the dominant 
feature of the earth (cf. v. 35). The same place from which the stone is 
provided to destroy the preliminary kingdoms is to be the epicenter of 
the definitive kingdom. 

From chapter 3, Daniel relates the story of the three young men and 
Nebuchadnezzar, followed in chapter 4 by an account of a different 
dream of the king's. The narrative, with the king's own account of his 
dream (ofamighty tree which is uprooted) and Daniel'sinterpretation, 
continues in Aramaic, but appears to belong to an earlier stratum of 
the work than chapters 1—2.73 While the dream of the statue in chapter 
2 is related to the late teaching in Daniel of a climax of history with the 
Hasmonean kingdom, the dream of the tree belongs to an earlier cycle 
in which the chief magus Daniel (4:6) uses his wisdom in order to 
reflect the consistent triumph of God's power over human conceit. 
Accordingly, the following statement occurs between the narrative of 
the three men and Nebuchadnezzar's account of the dream of the tree 
(3:33): "How great are his (sc. the most high God's, v. 32) signs and 
how mighty his wonders! His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
his dominion from generation to generation." “Signs” and “wonders” 
establish a parallelism in v. 33a, which is carried through in the 
relationship between “kingdom” (1272) and “dominion” (1294). In both 
cases, the emphasis lies upon God's transcendent sovereignty (4:14, 22, 
29), rather than upon the disclosure of a definitive regime in a 
sequence, as in chapter 2. The nearest analogy to the present usage in 
chapter 2 is at 2:37, where "kingdom" refers abstractly to the power 
behind the ability to govern. Such is the usage of the Psalms, which is 
more directly reflected in chapters 3 and 4 of Daniel than in chapter 2. 
In contrast to the eternity of God's power, the usage of chapter 4 cites 
“man’s kingdom" (Rus 71272, vv. 14, 22, 29), over which God rules 
(mw, cf. also 3:33). References to Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom, of 
course, fall into that category (4:15, 23). 

Even in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, however, "kingdom" refers 
more to the power of his rule than to his reign in a strictly spatial or 


73 Cf. André Lacocque, Daniel et son temps (Le monde de la Bible; Geneva: 
Labor et Fides, 1983) 57-69; cf. pp. 26, 55 in regard to chapter 2. 
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temporal sense. In the description of the fulfillment of Daniel's oracle, 
the king is said to be walking on “the palace of the kingdom" (2277 
Моя) in Babylon, which he builtas his “house ofkingdom" (1270 m39), 
that is—as we would say—his seat of power (4:26, 27). His arrogance 
is met by a voice from heaven which declares, “Ше kingdom has 
departed from you" (v. 28): and he is left forlorn, mad, and powerless 
until he learns to praise God as monarch of the transcendent kingdom 
(vv. 29-34, cf. v. 29), when he is established upon his own kingdom (v. 
33, рл mn Sy). The last usage illustrates how a spatial or 
temporal conception of reign, involving extensive dimensions of 
power, follows naturally form a more abstract, primary reference to 
the actual force which makes that reign possible. Nebuchadnezzar is 
made in 4:31c to speak of the eternity of the divine kingdom in terms 
identical to 3:33, although the order of the terms is different: “His 
dominion is an eternal dominion, and his kingdom from generation to 
generation." With the earlier usage, 4:31c establishes an inclusio which 
marks the present section of the book as a coherent narrative whose 
thematic emphasis falls upon the eternity of the divine kingdom; within 
that emphasis, “dominion” and “kingdom” are virtually interchange- 
able references to power. 

A leading motif of the next chapter, which concerns Belshazzar's 
feast and the mysterious writing which Daniel decodes, is the king's 
promise that whoever interprets the message would rank third in the 
kingdom (5:7, 16, 29). “Kingdom” in such a formulation refers to a 
nexus of power, not merely the space or duration of a regime, as is 
consistent with Daniel's solemn reminder to Belshazzar: “You, King: 
the Most High God gave kingdom, greatness, glory, and honor to 
Nebuchadnezzar your father . . . he was brought down from the throne 
of his kingdom . . . " (5:18, 20b). The reference is clearly to the power 
God assigns, and his disposition of the agents of that power. Indeed, 
just that point is made in the reminiscence that Nebuchadnezzar 
remained cut off from his kingdom until he learned that the “Most 
High God rules the kingdom of man" (5:21; cf. 4:14, 22, 29). The 
spatial dimension of "kingdom" is also apparent, however, in the 
queen's designation of Daniel as a sage living “in your kingdom” 
(5:11) and the finite extension of the king's rule in time (v. 26) is a 
signature concern of the chapter. Manifestly, the point is that God 
gives royal authority on sufferance. 

The usage of chapter 6 is consistent with that of the previous 
chapter. Darius is said to "receive the kingdom" (6:1); and the 
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determined state in Aramaic makes any distinction in meaning between 
"receiving power to govern" and "receiving the same kingdom 
Belshazzar governed" notional. Indeed, rather than trying to adjudi- 
cate between those meanings, it is probably wiser to suppose that the 
text would have indicated a preference clearly, had there been one. 
“Kingdom” is both the strength to rule and the extent of the sphere 
through which that strength is exerted. The latter emphasis comes to 
the fore when administrative arrangements under Darius are described 
(6:2, 4, 8). When, however, Daniel's colleagues in the administration 
seek to depose him, they make search for an accusation “in connection 
with the kingdom" (у. 5, 89159 72). The plot they hatch turns on 
getting Daniel to disobey the king's own edict (vv. 7-16): evidently, 
“kingdom” is the embodiment of a king’s majesty, such that disobedi- 
ence is laesa majestas. 

Chapter 6 closes (v. 27c) with a statement which is formally 
comparable to 3:33; 4:31c: “апа his kingdom is one which shall never 
be destroyed, and his dominion is without end." The mutual definition 
of “dominion” and “kingdom” here, already established within the 
uage of Daniel, is reinforced by the king's statement in v. 27a that he 
establishes an edict for the worship of God “in all the dominion of my 
kingdom.'"74 

The seventh chapter of Daniel, of course, is the most famous, and its 
frequent citation in the secondary literature is responsible for the 
book's repute as the premier example of apocalyptic theology. 
"Kingdom" appears in the context of the visionary material, but now 
with a well defined and fresh significance. It is to one like a son of man 
that dominion, glory, and kingdom are given, as a result of his 
presentation to the ancient of days (7:13, 14). In v. 14, “dominion” and 
"kingdom" are coordinated much as they are in 3:33; 4:31; 6:27, while 
the promise that the kingdom is not to be destroyed invokes the 
language of 6:27, as well. The book neatly associates the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of God's favored surrogate, while permitting us 
to distinguish between the two. The assignment to one like a son of man 
of a kingdom which shall never be destroyed is more reminiscent of 
the apocalyptic regime of chapter 2:44 (which may have been 
composed on the basis of chapter 7 as an antecedent) than of the truly 


7^ Daniel—the occasion of the decree—is said to prosper during Darius’ 
kingdom and Cyrus' (v. 29); there is an implicit contrast between the single 
kingdom which endures and those kingdoms over which it disposes. 
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transcendent, eternal kingdom of God in the intervening material.75 
Another sign of a developed usage is that the agent of dominion in 
chapter 7 is now the angelic “son of man,” rather than God himself. 
He, in turn, is identified as the heavenly counterpart of the holy ones of 
the most high, who are to possess the kingdom forever, having been 
persecuted by the Seleucid beast (vv. 18, 22, 27).76 In chapter 7, that is 
to say, the language of the kingdom becomes explicitly apocalyptic. 
But just that shift is associated with an equally dramatic development. 
The regnants of the kingdom are now Israel and its angel:?? God, the 
ancient of days, is the ultimate source of power, but no longer the 
immediate ruler of his own dominion. 

From chapter 8, the book of Daniel reverts to Hebrew, and its usage 
of "kingdom" becomes unexceptionable. The term refers either to 
actual extents of human power, be it in time or space (cf. 8:1, 22; 9:1; 
10:13; 11:4, 9), or to the force which actuates them (cf. 8:23; 11:17, 
20, 21). Although great weight cannot be attached to the usages of 
chapters 8—11, two features of them in aggregate may be notable. The 
first is that the continuum of references, from the power of rule to the 
extent of rule, is as marked at the close of the book as at the beginning. 
The Hebrew frame around the Aramaic core of the work therefore 
establishes a clear paradigm of the meaning with which "kingdom" is 
employed, a paradigm which is comparable to the usage of the Psalms. 
The second feature of usage is that the term “kingdom” is not 
associated with any of the striking, apocalyptic entities which come 
with the force of divine revelation in chapters 8—12, but rather with 
human regimes which are eclipsed. Both features of usage in Daniel 8— 
11 confirm what may be said of the book's reference to the kingdom 
generally: although the apocalyptic program is evident, a less restrict- 
ed usage, such as we see in the Psalms and at Qumran, appears to have 
been presupposed. 

The kingdom of God was a term of reference Jesus inherited from 


75 Cf.Lacocque, Daniel et son temps, 62, 63. 

76 "The holy ones are perhaps distinguishable from "the people of the holy 
ones" in v. 27, in which case the reference is first to angelic companions of the son 
of man, and then to their counterparts in Israel. In any case, the point for the 
present purpose is that the son of man's kingdom is coordinated with faithful 
Israel's. 

77 Cf. B. Chilton, “The Son of Man: Human and Heavenly," іп F. van 
Segbroeck et al. (eds.), The Four Gospels 1992 (F. Neirynck Festschrift; 3 vols., 
BETL 100; Leuven: Peeters, 1992) 1.203-18. 
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his milieu, instanced in the Songs and the Targumim, as well as in 
Daniel. The theologoumenon was readily understood, because it was 
relatively common. The phrase appears to convey the ways in which 
God rules—today and tomorrow, with force and immanently, 
righteously and in judgment, gathering the pure and yet standing 
alone, in Zion and everywhere. The interactions of those dimensions 
of meaning within early Judaism and in the special cases of Jesus and 
his followers remain to be traced within an approach which is sensitive 
to the religious systems which the relevant texts represent. 
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JESUS AND ISRAEL'S SCRIPTURES 
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Craig А. Evans 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most striking features of Jesus' teaching, as presented 
within the Gospels, is its reference to the Scriptures of Israel. The 
reference might be as general as employing the imagery of a vineyard 
(see Matt 21:33-46 = Mark 12:1-12 = Luke 20:9-19; John 15:1-8, all 
with Isa 5:1-7; Psalm 80), or as precise as a quotation which is only 
sensible within the exegetical tradition of a particular version of the 
Bible (see Mark 4:12 with Tg. Isa 6:9-10 [see discussion below]). Both 
of those examples reflect one characteristic of the usage ascribed to 
Jesus: a marked preference for the book of Isaiah. They also illustrate 
the general principle which is at stake in assessing Jesus' reference to 
Scripture: the sense of his teaching is often inaccessible unless its 
scriptural underpinnings are appreciated.! 


1 There is a vast bibliography of works which might be consulted, among 
them are George Balderston Kidd, Christophaneia: The Doctrine of the Manifes- 
tations of the Son of God under the Economy of the Old Testament (ed. O. T. 
Dobbin; London: Ward, 1852); C. Н. Toy, Quotations in the New Testament (New 
York: Scribner's, 1884); Charles John Ellicott, Christus Comprobator: The 
Testimony of Christ to the Old Testament (London: SPCK, 1892); Martin Kühler, 
Jesus und das Alte Testament: Erläuterungen zu Thesen (Leipzig: Deichert, 1896); 
Charles S. Macfarland, Jesus and the Prophets: An Historical, Exegetical, and 
Interpretative Discussion on the Use of Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus (New 
York: Putnam, 1905); William Milne Grant, The Bible of Jesus: An Inquiry into 
His Use of the Old Testament (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1927); T. W. 
Manson, “The Old Testament in the Teaching of Jesus," BJRL 34 (1951-52) 312- 
32; C. H. Dodd, The Old Testament in the New (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1965); A. 
T. Hanson, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament (London: SPCK, 1965); R. T. 
France, Jesus and the Old Testament: His Application of Old Testament Passages to 
Himself and His Mission (London: Tyndale, 1971); Douglas J. Moo, The Old 
Testament in the Gospel Passion Narratives (Sheffield: Almond, 1983); Werner 
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Those underpinnings are not always evident, for several reasons. 
First the general tendency within the Gospels is towards conformity 
with the Septuagint in quotation and allusion.? That tendency is only 
natural, given the linguistic and cultural idiom in which the Gospels 
were composed, but the mixed form of citations in the Gospels makes 
it apparent that other forces were at work. In a recent article, Max 
Wilcox has enumerated some of these forces: 


Variations may be due to a number of factors: (a) a different OT text form, 
(b) interpretation in the light of an exegetical tradition attested in other 
sources, (c) use of set phrases from one OT verse to interpret another—a 
kind of exegetical or even symbolic language, (d) correction of a more 
"standard" form in the light of the Hebrew text, and (e) the simple fact that 
not all of a given suspected allusion may in fact be such— part of it may be 
no more than connecting language to hold together the actual (precise) 
references.? 


Another way to put Wilcox's observation is that the use of Scripture 


Grimm, Jesus und das Danielbuch (ANTJ 6.1; New York: Lang, 1984); Giuseppe 
DeGennaro, L'Antico Testamento interpretato dal nuovo: il Messia (Napoli: 
Edizione Dehoniane, 1985); Erich Grásser, Der Alte Bund im Neuen: Exegetische 
Studien zur Israelsfrage im Neuen Testament (WUNT 35; Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1985); Donald Juel, Messianic Exegesis: Christological Interpretation of 
the Old Testament in Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987); Claus 
Westermann, The Parables of Jesus in the Light of the Old Testament (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990). 

2 бее W. Rothfuchs, Die Erfüllungszitate des Mattháus-Evangelium 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1969); A. Suhl, Die Funktion der alttestamentlichen Zitate 
und Anspielungen im Markusevanglium (Gütersloh: Mohn, 1965); T. Holz, 
Untersuchungen über die alttestamentlichen Zitate bei Lukas (TU 104; Berlin: 
Akademie, 1968); E. D. Freed, Old Testament Quotations in the Gospel of John 
(NovTSup 11; Leiden: Brill, 1965). As a result of the influence of Krister 
Stendahl's The School of St. Matthew (Lund: Gleerup, 1954), it is commonly held 
that Matthew relied on the Hebrew text. While it is true that some of the elements in 
Matthew's citation agree more with the Hebrew than with the Greek texts of the 
Scriptures, many more agree with the Septuagint and its many variants. It seems 
likely that Matthew relied on an emerging tradition very much like what ultimately 
came to be called the Septuagint. In addition to Rothfuchs, see Chilton, God in 
Strength. Jesus' Announcement of the Kingdom (SNTU B.1; Friedstadt: Plóchl, 
1979; repr. in BibSem 8; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1987) 108-15; and D. 
Barthélemy, Les Devanciers d' Aquila (V TSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963). 

3 Max Wilcox, “Text form," in D. A. Carson and Н. G. M. Williamson 
(eds.), It is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture (B. Lindars Festschrift; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988) 193-204, quotation from p. 203. 
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within the Gospels will reflect the languages, textual preferences, and 
interpretation of the communities which produced them. In that one of 
those generative communities was that of Jesus and his circle, the 
description of his use of Scripture is a practicable and appropriate task 
of criticism. 

Before proceeding further, however, a more radical problem needs 
to be addressed, which Wilcox does not mention. In an environment in 
which scriptural language and imagery was a vehicle of reflection and 
discourse, reference to Scripture was sometimes generated during the 
course of transmission after the time of Jesus. The most obvious 
example is presented by Matthew, in what are usually called the 
“formula quotations."^ Reference to Scripture as such, therefore, is 
hardly a criterion of authenticity, although the usage of an Aramaic or 
Hebrew textual form might be held to be an indicator of early proveni- 
ence. 

Just as it is not always certain that Jesus referred to Scripture, so it 
has proven notoriously difficult to define how he referred to it. The 
vogue of calling every possible use of Scripture an instance of 
"*midrash" or “pesher” appears to be over.5 “Midrash” arose as a means 
of relating Rabbinic teaching systematically to Scripture,$ and 
"pesher" functioned to root the experience of the community at 
Qumran within the prophetic text." Both genres are formally different 
from any of the Gospels, and from any passage within the Gospels.? 


^ Graham Stanton, “Matthew,” in Carson and Williamson (eds.), It is 
Written: Scripture Citing Scripture, 205-19, 214-17 (and the bibliography on pp. 
218, 219). 

5 бее I. Howard Marshall, “An assessment of recent developments," in 
Carson and Williamson (eds.), It is Written: Scripture Citing Scripture, 1-21,13-18. 

6 Cf. Chilton, “Varieties and Tendencies of Midrash: Rabbinic Interpretations 
of Isaiah 24:23,” in R. T. France and D. Wenham (eds.), Studies in Midrash and 
Historiography (Gospel Perspectives 3; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1983) 9-32; Philip 
S. Alexander, “Midrash and the Gospels,” in C. M. Tuckett (ed.), Synoptic 
Studies: The Ampleforth Conferences of 1982 and 1983 (JSNTSup 7; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1984) 1-18. 

7 СЕ. Chilton, "Commenting on the Old Testament (with particular reference 
to the pesharim, Philo, and the Mekilta),” in Carson and Williamson (eds.), It is 
Written: Scripture Citing Scripture, 122-40. 

8 — This is not to say, however, that the function of Scripture in the Gospels is 
never similar to its function in rabbinic midrash or Qumranic pesher. For a careful 
discussion of this matter, see C. А. Evans and J. A. Sanders, Luke and Scripture: 
The Function of Sacred Tradition in Luke-Acts (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993) 1-13. 
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Given that we are not certain when a reference to Scripture arose 
within the course of transmission, it is uncritical to assume that we 
know the purpose for such reference from the outset. And it is only as 
a result of programmatic purpose that definite genres of interpretation 
emerged in Judaism. The pesharim are there because those at Qumran 
believed that Scripture contained a ciphered account of the end; the 
Mekilta demonstrates the Rabbinic equation between the logic of 
Scripture and the logic of the Mishnah. Philo discovered the soul's map 
toward union with God in Scripture, and developed a different pattern 
of interpretation.? It is far less straightforward to discover a program- 
matic purpose within the Gospels, precisely because they are compo- 
site works of different sorts of communities. 

Reference to Scripture need not even be a matter of conscious 
interpretation. Within a culture within which a canon is agreed, a 
passage, a topos, a motif, or a form of words might be taken from 
Scripture in order to speak of a new concern. For that reason, the first 
concern in defining the use of Scripture attributed to Jesus is to 
distinguish the type of reference which a given passage involves. /n the 
first and most important type, Jesus is said to cite the Scripture in 
agreement with the sense and diction of the Hebrew Bible in an identi- 
fiable ancient version. /n the second type a citation is also explicit, but 
it makes sense best on the supposition that a specific version lies in the 
background. The third type involves the employment of biblical 
phrasing in an ancient version, although no citation is explicitly attri- 
buted to Jesus. The fourth type involves the employment in any saying 
of a biblical theme which derives from an ancient уегѕіоп.!0 

Before we turn (in "I. Jesus and Targum Studies") to specific 
examples of the types of usage attributed to Jesus, we need to have a 
sense of the sorts of usage of Scripture which were possible and 
current in his milieu. In instancing the Rabbinic Middoth, or con- 
ventions of interpretation, the intention is to approach the question of 
what might have been considered possible to do with a text; it is no part 
of our case that the Middoth are attributable to Hillel himself, and 
therefore to be considered binding in the case of Jesus. It has long been 
commonplace in the field to acknowledge that the formalism of a 
rabbinate, including a concern for succession and a notion of a syllabus 


? Again, cf. Chilton, "Commenting on the Old Testament (with particular 
reference to the pesharim, Philo, and the Mekilta).” 

10 Тһе present types are derived from Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible 
(GNS 8; Wilmington: Glazier; London: SPCK, 1984) 57-147. 
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to be mastered by disciples, only prevailed with the emergence of 
rabbis as the basis of systemic redefinition in the period after 70 С.Е. 
Mutatis mutandis, we should be wary of an attribution to a first 
century teacher of a systematic method of midrashic interpretation. 
Just as Jesus is called "rabbi" by his followers without any implication 
that he belonged to the academic class of a later time, so his use of 
Scripture should not be assumed to be “midrash,” or to have been a 
function of agreed rules or procedures of exegesis. At the same time, 
to deny that the Middoth might illuminate the manner in which any 
rabbi might have approached Scripture would be curious in the 
extreme.1? 

If carefully qualified, then, it is appropriate to investigate Jesus' 
teaching against the backdrop of early rabbinic interpretation. There is 
sufficient evidence that Jesus' interpretation of the Scriptures of Israel 
warrants such a comparison. Indeed, one of the authors of this chapter 
speaks of Jesus as a “Galilean Rabbi"? and finds the activities of early 
rabbis, such as Hillel and Simeon ben Gamaliel, illuminating in the 
attempt to understand Jesus’ final actions in the city of Jerusalem.!4 
Indeed, Jesus' program itself may be clarified by such comparison. 
However, this is not to preclude comparison of Jesus' interpretation of 
Scripture with what was practiced at Qumran!5 or with what сап be 


11 Cf. Hayim Lapin, “Rabbi,” ABD 5 (1992) 600-602. As a matter of interest, 
we might note that the earlier article of Pierson Parker (Rabbi, Rabbouni,” The 
IDB 4 [1962] 3) comes to much the same conclusion. See also Chilton, A Galilean 
Rabbi, 34-35; and idem, The Temple of Jesus. His Sacrificial Program Within a 
Cultural History of Sacrifice (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1992) 188-90. 

12 Similarly, it seems evident that conventions of Greco-Roman rhetoric, 
whenever formulated, might illuminate the manner in which the Gospels were 
composed; cf. Vernon K. Robbins, Jesus the Teacher. A Socio-rhetorical 
Interpretation of Mark (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984). Unfortunately, there has been 
a tendency to bifurcate discussion, by treating of Rabbinic midrash and Hellenistic 
rhetoric as if they were mutually exclusive. The point cannot detain us here, but the 
two approaches to the issue of what makes for convincing speech share an appeal to 
the power and the possible forms of inference. 

13 Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible. 

14 Chilton, The Temple of Jesus. 

15 See K. Schubert, “Bergpredigt und Texte von En Fesha,” TQ 135 (1955) 
320-37; ET: “The Sermon on the Mount and the Qumran Texts,” in K. Stendahl 
(ed.), The Scrolls and the New Testament (2nd. ed, New York: Crossroad, 1992) 
118-28; О. Betz, “Felsenmann und Felsengemeinde," ZNW 48 (1957) 49-77; 
idem, “Die Frage nach dem messianischen Bewußtsein Jesu," NovT 6 (1963) 20- 
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observed in some of the writings that make up what is called the Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha.!6 But the preponderance of scholarly 
work does indicate that the most extensive and most fruitful compari- 
sons are with early rabbinic and targumic Judaism.!” 

It would be useful to compare Hillel's principles of scriptural 
exegesis with some dominical examples. Of course, it must be acknow- 
ledged that in making comparison with Hillel it is not possible to 
distinguish history from legend. The “historical Hillel’ is much more 
elusive and much more poorly documented than the historical Jesus. 
The tentative nature of the comparative work that follows is openly 
acknowledged. 

According to Ben Bag Bag, a student of Hillel, “everything is in 
[Scripture]" (Abot 5:22). This is true because, as a later authority 
expressed, “а verse of Scripture is capable of many interpretations" (b. 
Sanh. 34a). Midrashic interpretation was necessary, because “the laws 
concerning the Sabbath, Festal-offerings, and acts of trespass are as 
mountains hanging by a hair, for they have scant scriptural basis but 
many laws" (m. Hag. 1:8). Consequently, the methods of interpretation 
were very important, for it was through them that Scripture's various 
meanings and teachings could be unpacked. Rabbinic tradition holds 
that midrash was pursued following seven rules (or *measurements," 
from nin — middot) of Hillel the Elder (cf. t. Sanh. 7.11; Baraita R. 
Ishmael $1; 'Abot R. Nat. [A] 37.10).18 Several, perhaps even all, of 


48; France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 173-79; G. Strecker, “Die Makarismen 
der Bergpredigt," NTS 17 (1971) 255-75; R. N. Longenecker, Biblical Exegesis in 
the Apostolic Period (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975) 70-75; J. D. G. Dunn, 
“Messianic Ideas and Their Influence on the Jesus of History," in J. H. 
Charlesworth (ed.), The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and 
Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 365-81. For a comparison of Matthean 
interpretation of Scripture to pesher, see B. Gartner, “The Habakkuk Commentary 
(DSH) and the Gospel of Matthew,” ST 8 (1954) 1-24; K. Stendahl, The School of 
St. Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament (2nd ed., Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1968). 

16 See J. H. Charlesworth, “The Pseudepigrapha as Biblical Exegesis,” in С. 
A. Evans and W. F. Stinespring (eds.), Early Jewish and Christian Exegesis: 
Studies in Memory of William Hugh Brownlee (Homage 10; Atlanta: Scholars, 
1987) 139-52; idem, “Jesus and the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha,” in 
Charlesworth, Jesus Within Judaism (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1988) 30-53. 

17 Evidence for this claim will be found in the subsequent discussion and 
footnotes. 

18 According to Sipre Deut. $2 (on 1:3) even Moses is said to have taught 
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these rules or close approximations of them were employed by Jesus. 
They are as follows:!? 

1. Qal wa-homer (lit. “light and heavy," from “pim Эр). According 
to this rule, what is true or applicable in a "light" (or less important) 
instance is surely true or applicable in a “heavy” (or more important) 
instance. Such a principle is at work when Jesus assures his disciples 
(cf. Matt 6:26 = Luke 12:24) that because God cares for the birds ( = 
light), as taught in Scripture (cf. Ps 147:9; Pss. Sol. 5:8-19), they can 
be sure that he cares for them ( = heavy). A similar saying is attributed 
to Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar: "Hast thou ever seen a wild animal or a 
bird practising a craft?—yet they have their sustenance without care 
and were not created for naught else but to serve me? But I was created 
to serve my Maker. How much more then ought not I to have my 
sustenance without care? But I have wrought evil, and [so] forfeited 
my [right to] sustenance [without care]" (m. Qidd. 4:14). Although 
Simeon ben Eleazar applies similar logic, he has drawn a very 
different inference from the comparison. Adam sinned, therefore 
humanity must toil for its food. The inference drawn by Jesus may 
have reflected the belief that with the dawning of the Kingdom living 
conditions could approximate those that existed prior to the fall.2° 
Other dominical examples are readily at hand: “If God so clothes the 
grass of the беја...” (Matt 6:30 = Luke 12:28; cf. Mek. on Exod 16:4 
[Vayassa' $3]: “He who has what he will eat today and says, ‘What shall 


several of these rules. 

19 Some of the examples have been taken from J. Doeve, Jewish Hermen- 
eutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1954) 91-118; A. 
Finkel, The Pharisees and the Teacher of Nazareth: A Study of Their Background, 
Their Halachic and Midrashic Teachings, the Similarities and Differences (AGSU 4; 
Leiden: Brill, 1964) 123-28, 155-75; E. E. Ellis, *Biblical Interpretation in the New 
Testament Church," in M. J. Mulder (ed.), Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and 
Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity 
(CRINT 2.1; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 691-725, esp. 700-702; idem, The Old 
Testament in Early Christianity (WUNT 54; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1991) 130- 
32; К. Kasher, “The Interpretation of Scripture in Rabbinic Literature,” in Mulder 
(ed.), Mikra, 547-94; H. L. Strack and G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud 
and Midrash (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992) 21-23. For further discussion of the 
middot, see S. Zeitlin, “Hillel and the Hermeneutical Rules," JOR 54 (1963-64) 
161-73. 

20 See D. C. Allison and W. D. Davies, Matthew (2 vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 1988-91) 1.648-51; S. T. Lachs, A Rabbinic Commentary on the New 
Testament: The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke (Hoboken: Ktav, 1987) 132. 
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I eat tomorrow,’ behold, this man lacks faith"); “If you then, who are 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children...” (Matt 7:11 = 
Luke 11:13; cf. y. Seb. 9.1: “Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai . . . said: ‘A bird 
apart from heaven will not perish, how much less (the) son of (the) 
тап!?”; Lev. Rab. 34.14 [on 25:25]: “If this man, who is flesh and 
blood, cruel and not responsible for [his wife's] maintenance, was 
filled with compassion for her and gave her [what she needed], how 
much more shouldest Thou be filled with compassion for us who are 
the children of Thy children, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and are 
dependent on Thee for our maintenance!").? 

2. Gezera Sawa (lit. “an equivalent regulation," from my iara). 
According to this rule one passage may be explained by another, if 
similar words or phrases are present. When Jesus took action in the 
Temple precincts, he quoted phrases from Isa 56:7 and Jer 7:11: “Is it 
not written, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations’? But you have made it a ‘cave of robbers’” (Mark 11:17).2 


21 Cf. Allison and Davies, Matthew, 1.656, 683-85; Lachs, Rabbinic 
Commentary, 133, 142-43. A similar saying is attributed to Yohanan ben Zakkai in 
b. Ber. 28b. For discussion of the saying attributed to Simeon ben Yohai, see B. 
Chilton, Profiles of a Rabbi: Synoptic Opportunities in Reading About Jesus (BJS 
177; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989) 91-103. 

22 The Jesus Seminar has given the saying a “gray” rating, which denotes 
strong reservations; cf. R. W. Funk, The Gospel of Mark: Red Letter Edition 
(Sonoma: Polebridge, 1991) 174-75. Some have claimed that Mark 11:15-17 is 
inauthentic, at least in part, because Jer 7:11 refers to “robbers” (Anotal), not 
"thieves" (к\єтта(). According to E. P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: 
SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 66: “‘robber’ always means raider, never 
swindler." Sanders wonders why Jesus would cite a passage that talks about 
robbers, instead of swindlers. I suppose one could wonder about what robbers the 
prophet Jeremiah had in mind. In his day were people on their way to the Temple 
being mugged by priests? Jeremiah's language is colorful hyperbole and, as such, 
could have suited Jesus' purposes just as well. Then again, considering what 
Josephus and rabbinic sources have to say about the activities of the first-century 
priesthood (Ant. 20.8.8 §§179-181; 20.9.2 §§205-206; t. Menah. 13.18-22; t. 
Zebah. 11.16; b. Pesah. 57a), it might not be necessary to understand Jesus' 
language as hyperbolic; cf. C. A. Evans, "Jesus' Action in the Temple and 
Evidence of Corruption in the First-Century Temple," in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of 
Biblical Literature 1989 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 28; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989) 522- 
39; idem, "Opposition to the Temple: Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls," in J. H. 
Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ABRL; New York: 
Doubleday, 1992) 235-53. For futher discussion supporting the authenticity of this 
saying, see C. A. Evans, "Jesus' Action in the Temple: Cleansing or Portent of 
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What has drawn these two passages together is the word, "house," 
which appears in the quotation drawn from Isa 56:7 and also appears in 
the part of Jer 7:11 not quoted: *Has this house, which is called by my 
name, become a cave of robbers in your eyes?" Jeremiah 7 qualifies 
the positive eschatological expectation expressed in Isaiah 56. The 
principle of gezera Sawa may have lain behind Jesus’ appeal to the 
example of David, when accused of violating the Sabbath (Mark 2:23- 
28). As "son of man," to whom the kingdom has been promised (Dan 
7:13-14), Jesus may rightfully claim the perogative assumed by David, 
to whom the kingdom was also promised, when he and his men ate the 
consecrated bread (1 Sam 21:1-6).2 Examples of gezera Sawa are 


Destruction?" CBQ 51 (1989) 237-70, esp. 267-68; idem, “Jesus and the ‘Cave of 
Robbers': Toward a Jewish Context for the Temple Action," BBR 3 (1993) 93- 
110. On the text form, see Chilton, The Temple of Jesus, 114-19. 

23 The Jesus Seminar has assigned a “pink” rating to Mark 2:27-28, but a 
“black” rating to vv. 25-26; cf. Funk, Gospel of Mark, 76-77. However, the 
tabulation reveals that about one third of the Seminar Fellows assigned “теа” and 
“pink” ratings to these verses. Those who voted "gray" and “black” apparently did 
so because they felt vv. 25-26 were created by the early church to justify its 
violation of the Sabbath and pharisaic criticism prompted by it. One should then 
wonder why the early church, perusing Scripture for a word of justification to place 
on the lips of Jesus, should create a saying that contains no actual citation of 
Scripture (which is what the church usually does), yet a difficult reference to 
" Abiathar the high priest," which the early church will then have to mitigate through 
omission (cf. Matt 12:4 = Luke 6:4). The retort, “Have you never read," and an 
appeal to an Old Testament passage that has nothing to do with Sabbath law reflect 
a spontaneous Sitz im Leben Jesu rather than a later community setting. 

P. Sigal (The Halakah of Jesus of Nazareth according to the Gospel of Matthew 
[Lanham and New York: University Press of America, 1986]) has recently argued 
that the anonymous tannaitic interpretation of Exod 31:14 (“Апа you shall keep the 
Sabbath, for it is holy to you’: This means: the Sabbath is given to you but you are 
not surrendered to the Sabbath") may actually derive from Jesus (cf. Mek. on Exod 
31:12-17 [Sabb. $1]). 

D. M. Cohn-Sherbok (“Ап Analysis of Jesus' Arguments concerning the 
Plucking of Grain on the Sabbath," JSNT 2 [1979] 31-41) acknowledges that Mark 
2:23-28 provides evidence that Jesus was familiar with rabbinic hermeneutics, but 
he thinks that Jesus’ arguments were “not valid from a rabbinic point of view,” 
adding that this “misuse of rabbinic reasoning should not surprise us since it bears 
out the truth of the Gospel in asserting that Jesus was not a skilled casuist in the 
style of the Pharisees and Sadducees" (p. 40). By describing Jesus' exegesis as 
“not valid" and as a “misuse of rabbinic reasoning" Cohn-Sherbok is guilty of ana- 
chronism in his use of rabbinic sources. Jesus’ exegesis is “not valid" only when 
compared to later practice. Such a judgment is without warrant when describing 
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common among the rabbis.?4 In one midrash comparison between the 
judgment on Sodom (Gen 18:20) and the judgment on the generation 
of Noah (Gen 6:5) is justified because the word 737 ("great") occurs in 
both passages (cf. Gen. Rab. 27.3 [on 6:5]). In another example, 
because the word 11in (“its appointed time") is used of the daily 
sacrifice (Num 28:2) and of Passover (Num 9:2), one may infer that 
what applies to the one applies to the other (b. Pesah. 66a). This rule 
was applied to haggadic interpretation as well. Several of the 
comparisons between Moses and Elijah delineated in Pesiq. R. 4.2 are 
based on the principle of gezera Sawa. For example, the appearance of 
the verb mö іп Exod 3:10 (“I will send you to Pharaoh") and Mal 3:23 
(“I will send you Elijah") legitimates comparison between these two 
great prophets. Both are called O87 ws (“man of God") in Deut 33:1 
and 1 Kgs 17:18. Both were taken up to heaven, as implied by the use 
of the verb пор (“he went up") in Exod 19:3 and 2 Kgs 2:1. And so 
forth. 

3. Binyan 'ab mikkatub 'ehad (lit. “constructing a father [i.e., 
principal rule] from one [passage]," from "zs ann 28 PR). Accord- 
ing to this midda a general principle may be established from one verse 
or phrase. Other verses, which contain this key phrase, can be viewed 
as belonging to a family. Jesus's defense of the resurrection evidently 
presupposed this rule. Since God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, the revelation at the burning bush, *I am the God of Abraham" 
(Exod 3:14-15), implies that Abraham is to be resurrected. From this 
one text and its inference one may further infer, as Jesus did (Mark 
12:26),25 the truth of the general resurrection. Similarly, from mx" 


early first-century Jewish exegetical practice. Cohn-Sherbok seems to read later 
rabbinic practices into the pre-70 C.E. Pharisees and Sadducees. 

24 Although from a later period, the opinion of Rab Ashi illustrates the 
importance that rabbis attached to gezera Sawa: “Do not lightly regard a gezera 
Sawa, for the cases to which death by stoning applies are essential laws of the 
Torah, yet Scripture teaches (most of them) by gezera Sawa” (b. Ker. Sa). 

25 The Jesus Seminar has assigned а “gray” rating to Mark 12:24-27; cf. 
Funk, Gospel of Mark, 184-85. Some 8046 of the Seminar Fellows assigned 
"gray" and “black” ratings to the passage, thinking that it reflected a rabbinic-style 
argument characteristic of the early church's dispute with Judaism. This line of 
reasoning is curious. First of all, given the common ground here shared by 
Christians and Pharisees (both believe in the resurrection) and the fact that it is with 
the Pharisees that early Christians quarreled, why was the invention of such a 
dominical saying necessary? And, secondly, if the early church felt it necessary to 
defend the truth of the general resurrection, how do we account for no allusion to 
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(“he is found") the rabbis deduced that two or three witnesses are 
always required, since this command precedes a series of examples in 
Deuteronomy 17 (Sipre Deut. $148 [on 17:2]). In another place the 
rabbis taught that people who are to be put to death for the various 
offenses described in Lev 20:10-21 should be stoned, because the 
phrase 23 BTA (“their blood [be] upon them") that appears in these 
verses (vv. 11, 13, 16) also appears in a verse (v. 27) that describes an 
offense for which stoning is specifically commanded (Sipra Lev. $209 
[on 20:13-16]). From Deut 19:15 (“by the mouth of two witnesses or 
by the mouth of three witnesses shall a matter be confirmed") Rabbi 
Simeon ben Shetach concluded that “Whenever the Mosaic law speaks 
of a ‘witness’ it refers to two unless it specifies опе”” (b. Mak. 5b). 

4. Binyan'ab mišene kethubim (lit. “constructing a father [i.e., prin- 
cipal rule] from two writings [or passages]," from WINY °200 As 132). 
This midda functions as the one above, except that it constructs its 
general principle from two passages. This principle may also have 
been employed by Jesus. When Paul argues that as an apostle of Christ 
he deserves his food (1 Cor 9:1-14), he appeals to the general principle 
that the treading ox must be allowed to eat of the grain (Deut 25:4) and 
to Scripture’s specific command that the priests’ receive a share of the 
burnt offering (Deut 18:1-8; cf. 1 Cor 9:13). This teaching, he says, he 
received from Christ: “The Lord commanded that those who proclaim 
the gospel should get their living by the gospel" (1 Cor 9:14). In the 
extant dominical tradition we find no saying that exactly matches 
Paul's paraphrase. Nevertheless, it is probable that it derives from or 
in some way reflects the missionary saying found in О: “The worker is 
worthy of his food" (Matt 10:10 = Luke 10:7). The command to the 
Thessalonians, “If someone will not work, neither let him eat" (2 Thess 
3:10), may also be based on this dominical saying.26 In the deutero- 
Pauline tradition this saying is juxtaposed to an explicit quotation of 
Deut 25:4: “for the Scripture says, ‘You shall not muzzle the ox when 
it is treading out the grain,’ and, ‘The worker is worthy of his wages" 
(1 Tim 5:18).? The second citation agrees with Luke's form of the 


Jesus’ resurrection (which was the real bone of contention between Christians and 
non-Christians)? There is nothing in this pericope that is specifically Christian. 
26 Ап agraphon in Ps.-Ignatius, Magn. 9:3 quotes 2 Thess 3:10, justifying it 
by an appeal to Gen 3:19: "for in the sweat of your face you shall eat your bread." 
27 ] Timothy 5:18 and Matt 10:10 probably underlie the agraphon found in 
Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 80.5: “For the worker is worthy of his wages, and 
sufficient to the one who works is his food." 
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saying. It is quite possible that these Old Testament Scriptures, to 
which the Pauline school (if not the Apostle himself) made appeal, 
underlay the original dominical tradition, though the form of it in Q, 
which is probably but a fragment, does not quote or allude to them. It 
is hard to discern on what other scriptural basis the command of Matt 
10:10 = Luke 10:7 could have been based. For a rabbinic example of 
this rule of interpretation, see Mek. on Exod 21:26-27 (Neziqin $9), 
where on the basis of the two commands to compensate a slave for 
having lost either an eye or a tooth, one may infer that for any 
irreplaceable loss a slave must be set free. 

5. Kelal uperat uperat ukelal — (lit. *general and particular, and 
particular and general," from 2221 078) t5» 222). This midda is based 
on the assumption that general principles can be inferred from specific 
statements in Scripture, or that specific principles can be inferred 
from general statements. When Jesus replied that the greatest 
commandment is to love the Lord with all one's heart (Deut 6:4-5) and 
to love one's neighbor as one's self (Lev 19:18), he has summed up in 
one “general” commandment all of the “particular” commandments 
(Mark 12:28-34)28 Such summations are common in the rabbinic 
writings. Rabbi Ishmael is credited with explaining the principle as 
follows: “Anything which is included in the general statement and 
which is specified in order to teach (something) teaches not only about 
itself but also teaches about everything in the general statement" 
(Baraita R. Ishmael $1; cf. the explanations in Num. Rab. 3.7 [on 
3:15]; and Num. Rab. 10.9 [on 6:4])? Commenting on Lev 19:18, 
Agiba is reported to have said: “That is the greatest principle in the 
Law" (Sipra Lev. $200 [on 19:15-19]). One thinks also of Jesus' 
positive form of the Golden Rule: “Whatever you wish that people 
would do to you, do so to them; for this is the law and the prophets" 
(Matt 7:12). A similar, but negative, form of this principle is credited 
to Hillel: Whatever is hateful to you, do not to others. This is the 
whole Law, the rest is commentary" (b. Sabb. 31a; cf. Tob 4:15; Ep. 


28 "The Jesus Seminar has assigned a “gray” rating to Mark 12:29-31; cf. 
Funk, Gospel of Mark, 186-87. The rating was .44, just below what is required for 
a “pink” rating. It is noted that the “majority of the Fellows thought that the ideas in 
this exchange represented Jesus' own views; the words, however, were those of 
the young church" (p. 187). 

29 "The Beraita of Rabbi Ishmael is part of the introduction to Sipra Leviticus. 
The translation is based on J. Neusner, Sifra: An Analytical Translation (3 vols., 
BJS 138-140; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988) 1.61. 
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Arist. 207).3° A positive but somewhat different form of the idea is 
attributed to Rabbi Eliezer: “Let the honor of your colleague be as 
dear to yourself as your own" Ç Abot 2:10). 

In the Lucan version of the double commandment Jesus is asked 
what must be done “to inherit eternal life" (Luke 10:25). But it is the 
questioner who gives the answer (Luke 10:27). Jesus responds to the 
man's confession: “You have answered right; do this, and you will 
live" (Luke 10:28). The following excerpt of a much longer midrash 
runs along similar lines: “Again came Isaiah and reduced them to two 
[principles], as it is said, “Thus says the Lord, “[1] Keep justice and [2] 
do righteousness"' [Isa 56:1]. Amos came and reduced them to one 
[principle], as it is said, ‘For thus says the Lord to the house of Israel, 
“Seek me and live” [Amos 5:4]. To this Rabbi Nahman ben Isaac 
demurred, saying: '[Might it not be taken as,] “Seek me by observing 
the whole Torah and live"? But it is Habakkuk who came and based 
them all on one [principle], as it is said, “But the righteous shall live by 
his faith" [Hab 2:4]"" (b. Mak. 24a). 

In the Matthean version of the double commandment, Jesus 
concludes: “Оп these two commandments depend all the law and the 
prophets" (Matt 22:40). A similar rabbinic tradition is found in Sipra 
Lev. $195 (on 19:2), where in response to God's statement, “You shall 
be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy,” we are told: “This teaches 
that this chapter was stated in the assembly of all Israel. And why was it 
stated in the assembly of all Israel? It is because most of the principles 
of the Torah depend upon its contents.”31 

As to Jesus' form of the double commandment there is no clear 
precedent. Two examples from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs are often cited: “Love the Lord and your neighbor" (T. Iss. 
5:2); “Throughout all your life love the Lord and one another with a 
true heart” (Т. Dan 5:3). To be sure, these commands are parallel in a 
general sense, but neither Deut 6:4-5 nor Lev 19:18 is quoted. No 
examples from the rabbinic writings can be adduced, which makes 
Samuel Lachs’s statement puzzling: “It is reasonable to assume that this 
combination was commonplace in rabbinic teachings."3? If this 


30 It must be admitted that there is the distinct possibility that the concluding 
statement, “for this is the law and the prophets” (Matt 7:12), has been supplied by 
Matthew in imitation of Hillel’s saying (it is not present in Luke 6:31); cf. Allison 
and Davies, Matthew, 1.689. 

31 Neusner, Sifra, 3.87. 

32 Lachs, Rabbinic Commentary, 281. 
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combination were commonplace one would expect to find at least a few 
examples. 

6. Kayyose bo bemaqom 'aher (lit. “to which something [is] similar 
in another place [or passage]," from às mpra i SYT2). This midda is 
similar to the principle of gezera Sawa, excepting that whereas the 
latter is limited to a common word or phrase, the former takes into 
account similar ideas or events, as well as common vocabulary. The 
principle is well illustrated in a Tannaitic discussion of the dividing of 
the sea. According to Rabbi Shemaiah: “The faith with which their 
father Abraham believed in Me is reason enough that I should divide 
the sea for them, as it is written: ‘And he believed [2%] in the Lord’ 
[Gen 15:6]." To this Rabbi Abtalyon adds: "The faith with which they 
believed in Me is reason enough that I should divide the sea for them, 
as it is written: “Апа the people believed [№]? [Exod 4:31]" (Mek. on 
Exod 14:15 [BeSallah $4]; cf. Exod. Rab. 23.5 [on 15:1]). The faith of 
Abraham led to the dividing of the animal pieces; so it was that the 
faith of Israel led to the dividing of the sea. А variation of this exegesis 
appears in a later source. Rabbi Bania is reported to have said: “I will 
divide the sea for them for the sake of Abraham because of what he 
did, as it says, “And he cleaved [vp23] the wood for the burnt offering’ 
[Gen 22:3]. Hence it says, ‘And the waters were divided [2р3]? [Exod 
14:21]” (Exod. Rab. 21.8 [on 14:15]). 

The principle seems to have been employed by Jesus as well. If the 
"son of man" (or Messiah) is to sit on one of the thrones set up before 
the Ancient of Days (Dan 7:9, which is apparently how Rabbi Aqiba 
interpreted Daniel's plural reference to “thrones,” cf. b. Hag. 14a; b. 
Sanh. 38b; Midr. Tanh. on Lev 19:1-2 [Qedosim §1]), and if Messiah is 
to sit at God's right hand (Ps 110:1), it may be inferred that when the 
son of man comes with the clouds (Dan 7:13-14), he will be seated at 
the right hand of God and will judge his enemies. This is evidently 
what Jesus implied in his reply to Caiaphas (Mark 14:62).33 In the 


33 For arguments for the essential authenticity of Mark 14:61-64, see C. A. 
Evans, “In What Sense ‘Blasphemy’? Jesus before Caiaphas in Mark 14:61-64,” in 
E. H. Lovering (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1991 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 
30; Atlanta: Scholars, 1991) 215-34. The apparent incongruity of the son of man 
“sitting” and yet “coming” is removed when it is observed that the image in mind is 
God’s chariot throne: “Thrones were placed and one that was ancient of days took 
his seat ... his throne was fiery flames, its wheels were burning fire" (Dan 7:9). 
Thus, it is not necessary to conclude with D. Juel (Messiah and Temple: The Trial 
of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark [SBLDS 31; Missoula: Scholars, 1977] 95) that 
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targum to Ps 80:15-18 “son of man" (W) ^3) and “King Messiah" (R55n 
NIU) appear to be equated. According to the targum to 1 Chr 3:24 
King Messiah's name is “Апат” (332), which is probably inspired by 
the reference to the son of man coming “with the clouds [^32] of 
heaven" (Dan 7:13).34 A similar pun occurs in the Talmud: “If Israel is 
worthy PY ], (the Messiah will come) ‘with the clouds of heaven’” (b. 
Sanh. 98a). Elsewhere in rabbinic literature Daniel 7 is interpreted 
messianically (b. Sanh. 96b-97a; Num. Rab. 13.14 [on 7:13]; Midr. Ps. 
2.9 [on 2:7]; 21.5 [on 21:7]; 93.1 [on 93:1]; Frag. Tg. Exod 12:42).35 

7. Dabar halamed me‘inyano (lit. “а word of instruction from [its] 
context [or subject]," from 1122 "i227 "23 ). According to this midda 
the meaning of a given passage may be clarified from its context. 
Rabbi Aqiba explained it accordingly: “Every Scripture passage which 
is close to another must be interpreted with respect to it" (Sipre Deut. 
$131 [on 16:4]). The validity of this principle is plainly evident. Hillel 
invoked this principle to explain the meaning of the priestly 
declaration of “clean” (Sipra Lev. $140 [on 13:32-37]; cf. m. Neg. 
3:1). But even this rule could be abused. For example, a baraita argues 
that Exod 20:16 (“You shall not steal") refers to kidnapping, since the 
other commandments in context have to do with people (b. Sanh. 86a). 

This rule is exemplified in Jesus' teaching against divorce (Matt 
19:3-8 = Mark 10:2-9).36 Although it is true that Moses allowed 


"two separate scenes" have been combined. Not surprisingly, the Jesus Seminar 
assigns to Mark 14:62 a "black" rating, explaining that it is *undoubtedly the work" 
of the evangelist, "since none of Jesus' disciples were present to hear and report his 
responses" (Funk, Gospel of Mark, 223). True, but must we assume that the 
disciples never heard one word from anyone of what transpired between Jesus and 
his accusers? Probability is on the side of the assumption that they did learn of what 
transpired, if only imperfectly and in part. Moreover, would not Christian invention 
have Jesus predict his resurrection? 

34 So S. Н. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation (MHUC 2; 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1974) 140. 

35  4QpsDan arè [40246] 1:9; 2:1, in which an eschatological figure is called 
"Son of God," may be commentary on Daniel 7. 

36 The Jesus Seminar assigns a “gray” rating to all the dominical traditions that 
touches divorce (though some one third of the Fellows assigned “red” and “pink” 
ratings); cf. Funk, Gospel of Mark, 155-57. Fellows arguing for “gray” and 
"black" ratings doubt the authenticity of the passage because “the argument in Mark 
is tied to the Hebrew scriptures" (p. 157). Why a dominical argument should not be 
tied to the Hebrew Scriptures is not explained. Their second point is that “Jesus 
was not a legal authority and did not engage in debates over fine points of the law" 
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divorce (Deut 24:1-3), it is also true that God never intended the 
marriage union to be broken, as implied in Gen 1:27 (“male and 
female he created them") and 2:24 (“а тап... shall cleave to his wife, 
and they shall become one flesh"). Jesus has interpreted the marriage 
union (Gen 2:24) in terms of the creation of man and woman (Gen 
1:27), thus linking the institution of marriage to creation itself.?? The 
future tenses of Gen 2:24 (“shall leave," “shall cleave,” “shall 
become’’) connote the sense of command, as do, for example, the 
future tenses of the Decalogue. This imperatival sense overrides the 
concessive and permissive sense of Moses’ law in Deut 24:1-3.58 

All of this shows that Jesus was not a rabbi in the sense of the 
mishnaic authorities, but his approach to Scripture was governed by 
his sense of fulfillment. The Middoth are essentially a compilation of 
the logical processes which had long been involved in the systematic 
correlation between Scripture and tradition among the rabbis. How 
could the written text be held to support and embody the oral teaching? 
At a later stage, rabbis would articulate the matter as a distinction 
between written and oral Torah (y. Hag. 1.7): 


Some teachings were handed on orally, and some things were handed on in 
writing, and we do not know which of them is the more precious. But on 
the basis of that which is written, “And the Lord said to Moses, Write these 
words; in accordance with these words I have made a covenant with you 
and with Israel” (Ex. 34:27), [we conclude] that the ones which are handed 
on orally are the more precious.?? 


(p. 157). If the saying does not go back to Jesus, then it goes back to early 
Christians. Were they legal authorities who debated the fine points of the law? The 
examples that have been observed above reveal coherence with rabbinic rules of 
interpretation, but do not go so far as to present Jesus as a "legal authority." The 
Fellows’ other point about Jesus’ “willingness to be permissive” (p. 157) is 
countered by sayings such as Mark 9:43-47. Jesus tended to be permissive with 
respect to certain cultic aspects of the law, but strict with respect to ethics. The 
antitheses (Matt 5:21-48) are illustrative; cf. C. Dietzfelbinger, Die Antithesen der 
Bergpredigt (ThEx 186; Munich: Kaiser, 1975). On Matt 19:3-8 = Mark 10:2-9, 
see S. Westerholm, Jesus and Scribal Authority (ConBNT 10; Lund: Gleerup, 
1978) 120-25. 

37 Qumran might have held to a similar view; cf. CD 4:20—5:2, though this 
passage may have polygamy in mind, not divorce. 

38 бее R. Н. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 531. Jesus’ views on divorce are sharply at 
variance with rabbinic views; cf. m. Git. 9:10; b. Git. 90a. 

39 Cf. Jacob Neusner, The Foundations of the Theology of Judaism, An 
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The logic of the conclusion is that what was written attests and 
establishes the covenant, but that the covenant is not limited to what is 
written. Once the theology of the single Torah was operative (even 
before it was fully articulated), the relationship between text and 
tradition was obviously crucial. The Middoth distill logical operations 
by which that relationship was worked out. 

The formulation of the Middoth comport well with their purpose. If 
Scripture is Torah, then there must be coherent principles which may 
be inferred from one passage and applied to another. Small matters 
may illuminate weighty ones (the first midda); commensurate 
wordings imply commensurate meanings (the second midda); one or 
two passages may enunciate a systemic truth (the third and fourth 
middoth); the general and the particular are coordinate statements (the 
fifth midda); similarity between passages implies an identity of topic 
(the sixth midda); proximity between passages implies a shared context 
of meaning (the seventh midda). Such logical operations of inference 
and synthesis permit what is written and what is taught together to 
embody the single Torah, given to Moses and eternal in heaven. 

The Middoth find their natural center and purpose within Rabbinic 
Judaism. The logical operations which they relate alone certainly could 
not have produced the varieties of midrash which are extant, nor 
would they have resulted in the coherent focus on the single Torah 
which is characteristic of Rabbinic Judaism. Both the variety and the 
coherence of the sources is explicable when it is appreciated that the 
Middoth are a means to an end. The end is the synthesis of the teachings 
of the Rabbinic sages with the Hebrew Bible: the systemic relation 
between the two is the axiom and the product of Rabbinic interpreta- 
tion. 

Jesus' use of Scripture antedates Rabbinic interpretation, and no 
saying attributed to him evidences a programmatic concern to relate 
the Scriptures to an on-going, authoritative tradition. In aggregate, 
however, pericopae such as the cleansing of the leper (Matt 8:2-4 = 
Mark 1:40-44 = Luke 5:12-14), the principle of defilement (Matt 
15:11 = Mark 7:15; Luke 11:40, 41),4° and the rule of accepting 
hospitality (Matt 10:9-14; Mark 6:8-10; Luke 9:3, 4; 10:4-7) all 


Anthology. Part Il: TORAH (SFSHJ 44; Atlanta: Scholars, 1992) 14-15. The 
position is attributed to К. Haggai in the name of К. Samuel bar Nahman. 

^0 "The development of the principle into a rejection of Judaic constructions of 
purity is a later development; cf. The Temple of Jesus, 123-24. 
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indicate that Jesus was concerned explicitly with issues regarding 
purity. That is only natural, in that the Temple was at the center of 
most versions of Judaism in his time, and his own involvement in 
disputes there is well attested (see Mark 12:41-44; Luke 21:1-4 and 
Matt 21:12-16; Mark 11:15-18; Luke 19:45-48; cf. Matt 15:3-6; Mark 
7:9-13 and Matt 17:24-27).41 Insofar as Jesus is comparable to 
Rabbinic Judaism, then, it is to the extent that the Rabbinic ethos 
incorporated elements which were current prior to the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 C.E. and the subsequent emergence of the axiom of 
the single Torah in two embodiments (written and oral). The 
Florilegia of Qumran clearly suggest that the practice of Judaic 
interpretation could employ the principles and applications of the 
Middoth without formally invoking them, and the situation would have 
been similar in the case of Jesus. 

If Jesus did not articulate even an incipient version of the Rabbinic 
axiom of the single Torah, he did apparently focus his reference to 
Scripture with the claim that Scripture had been fulfilled. But given 
the variety of meanings with which tAnpdéw is used within the New 
Testament, as well as the semantic range of the term itself,42 the sense 
in which Jesus understood Scripture to have been fulfilled is accessible 
only by means of actual instances of his interpretation. For that reason 
in the following sections we shall treat two promising areas of study, 
both emphasizing Jesus’ interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures (i.e. 
Prophets and Psalms primarily), as opposed to the legal Scriptures.43 


41 АП of the passages mentioned here are treated of in some detail in The 
Temple of Jesus, 91-136. 

42 Cf. C. F. D. Moule, “Fulfilment-words in the New Testament: Use and 
abuse," NTS 14 (1968) 293-320; repr. in Moule, Essays in New Testament 
Interpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982) 3-36; and Chilton, 
“Jesus’ Style of Preaching Scripture as Fulfilled,” A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible, 
148-98. 

43 For work on Jesus' interpretation of legal Scripture, see the dated but still 
useful R. H. Charles, The Decalogue (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1923); and B. H. 
Branscomb, Jesus and the Law of Moses (New York: Smith, 1930). For more 
recent studies, see K. Berger, Die Gesetzesauslegung Jesu (WMANT 40; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1972); H. M. Shires, “Jesus and the Old 
Testament," in Shires, Finding the Old Testament in the New (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1974) 86-96; R. J. Banks, Jesus and the Law in the Synoptic 
Tradition (SNTSMS 28; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1975); M. Hengel, 
“Jesus und die Torah," TBei 9 (1978) 152-72; D. J. Moo, “Jesus and the Authority 
of the Mosaic Law," JSNT 20 (1984) 3-49; E. P. Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus 
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The first area, treated by Chilton, concerns Jesus and the Aramaic 
Bible. The second area, treated by Evans, concerns Jesus and the 
hermeneutics of prophetic criticism. 


I. JESUS AND TARGUM STUDIES 


The Targumim generally were produced over a period of many 
centuries, until the Middle Ages, ^^ and the work of collating their 
interpretations with sayings of Jesus and other material in the Gospels 
has proved to be a continuing task.45 Only one Targum has been 
argued to instance the four types of reference to Scripture which were 
explained above: comparison with the Targum of Isaiah reveals Jesus 
citing Isaiah in a Targumic form (the first type), assuming its meaning 
as developed in the Targum (the second type), employing diction and 
themes which are characteristic of the Targum (the third and fourth 
types). 

The Targum of Isaiah developed in two principal stages.46 A 
version—no doubt incomplete—of Isaiah in Aramaic was composed 
by a meturgeman who flourished between 70 and 135 C.E. That work 
was completed by another meturgeman, associated with Rabbi Joseph 
bar Hiyya of Pumbeditha, who died in 333.47 Throughout the process, 


to the Mishnah (London: SCM, 1990); H. Weiss, “The Sabbath in the Synoptic 
Gospels,” JSNT 38 (1990) 13-27; as well as the already cited works by Finkel, 
The Pharisees and the Teacher of Nazareth; Dietzfelbinger, Die Antithesen; 
Westerholm, Jesus and Scribal Authority; and Sigal, The Halakah of Jesus. 

^* For an introduction with bibliography, see Chilton, “Targums,” DJG 
(1992) 800-804. 

45 Cf. Martin McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to 
the Pentateuch (AnBib 27A; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1978); idem, 
Targum and Testament (Shannon: Irish University Press; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1972); Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible, and forthcoming studies by Craig 
Evans, Gordon Kirchhevel, and Nigel Statham. Chilton is grateful to the last three 
authors for making their work available to him in manuscript. 

46 Cf. B. Chilton, The Glory of Israel: The Theology and Provenience of the 
Isaiah Targum (JSOTSup 23; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1982). It might be mentioned, 
in the interests of accuracy, that the date printed on the title page is an error. 
(Churgin’s work suffered a similar fate, although the error involved misplacing his 
book by a decade! Cf. P. Churgin, Targum Jonathan to the Prophets [YOS; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927]). In a condensed form, Chilton’s conclusions 
are available in The Isaiah Targum. Introduction, Translation, Apparatus, and 
Notes (ArBib 11; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1987) xiii-xxx. 

^7 The Glory of Israel, 2, 3; The Isaiah Targum, p. xxi. For the sections of the 
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however, the communal nature of the interpretative work of the 
meturgeman is evident; insofar as individuals were involved, they 
spoke as the voice of synagogues and of schools.48 Given the periods of 
development of the Isaiah Targum, the argument that agreements 
between the targumic renderings and Jesus' sayings are simply a 
matter of coincidence appear strained. Scholarly review has confirmed 
the link between Jesus and the targumic tradition of his period.49 In 
that the Targum of Isaiah was shaped in its present form during the 
Tannaitic and the Amoraic periods, particularly between 70 and 135 
C.E. and during the fourth century, it is no surprise that exegetical 
traditions from the first century might have been included within it. 
The resonance with the Gospels substantiates the current dating of the 
Targum, and opens the possibility that Jesus was familiar with some of 
its traditions. Each of the types of reference will be instanced below, 
but with only one example of each type. That will permit of the 
reflection upon the relation between Jesus and Scripture which is the 
focus of the present еѕѕау.50 


Type One 


Jesus’ citation of Isa 6:9-10 has long caused perplexity; he says in 
Mark 4:12 that he tells parables “so that seeing they might see and not 
perceive, and hearing they might hear and not understand, lest they 
reform and it be forgiven them.” The last clause of Jesus’ citation 
agrees with the Targum (6:10) against both the Septuagint and the 
Masoretic Text (“апа I heal them,” “апа he heal them’’). Likewise, the 


Targum most representative of each meturgeman; cf. The Isaiah Targum, xxiv. 

48 The model developed for the case of the Targum of Isaiah is applied in D. J. 
Harrington and A. J. Saldarini, Targum Jonathan of the Former Prophets (ArBib 
10; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1987) 3; R. Hayward, The 
Targum of Jeremiah (ArBib 12; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 
1987) 38; S. H. Levey, The Targum of Ezekiel (ArBib 13; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; Wilmington: Glazier, 1987) 3-4; K. J. Cathcart and R. P. Gordon, The 
Targum of the Minor Prophets (ArBib 14; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; Wilmington: 
Glazier, 1989) 12-14. Levey’s acceptance of the paradigm is especially noteworthy, 
in that he had earlier argued that Targum Jonathan (especially Isaiah) should be 
placed within the period of the ascendancy of Islam, cf. “The Date of Targum 
Jonathan to the Prophets,” VT 21 (1971) 186-96. 

49 СЕ M. McNamara іп СВО 47 (1985) 184-86, and 48 (1986) 329-31; and I. 
Н. Marshall in EvQ 58 (1986) 267-70. 

50 Jn any case, further examples are available in A Galilean Rabbi and His 
Bible, 57-147. 
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opening of Jesus' statement in Mark 4:12, which speaks of people as 
neither perceiving nor understanding, agrees with the Targumic 
rendering of Isa 6:9, which also refers to people in the third person, 
rather than commanding them in an imperative of the second person 
(as in the Septuagint and the Masoretic Text). 

Those two shared features of the Targum and Mark led T. W. 
Manson to the conclusion that Jesus cited Isaiah in a Targumic form.5! 
Manson went on to make the additional observation that Jesus, with the 
Targum, directs his saying against those who see without perceiving 
and hear without understanding; Jesus certainly did not craft his 
parables so that they could not be understood.*2 

Chilton supported Manson's exegesis, while criticizing Manson's 
account of how to understand the text of Mark.5? Manson suggested 
that the relative in Aramaic (7, that") has been misunderstood as “in 
order that" (in Greek, tva). But the elementary misconstrual of so 
basic a formation seems unlikely, and the hypothesis is unnecessary. 
On occasion tva in Mark—especially when Scripture is involved— 
means “so that" (even “to the effect that"), rather than “in order 
that." 5* Such is the case in 9:12, where the Scriptures speak to the 
effect that the son of man should suffer, but surely not with the express 
intention or purpose of making him suffer. “So that" in 4:12 also seems 
the appropriate translation, and no misunderstanding of 7 in Aramaic 
needs to be postulated. 

In Mark 4:12, then, Jesus appears to refer to the Targumic form of 
Isa 6:9-10 in order to rebuke those who were slow to see his meaning, 
as in 7:18 = Matt 15:16 (but without benefit of the scriptural reference 
in the latter case). Both the wording and the sense of the Targum 
illuminate the meaning of Jesus' statement. Nonetheless, Jesus may not 
be described as quoting the Targum (or any other version of Isa 6:9, 
10) directly. To some extent, the lack of exact fit may be a function of 
the relative lateness of the Targum: the conventional rendering of 
Isaiah in the time of Jesus was probably different even from the 


51 Т. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus. Studies of Its Form and Content 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1955) 75-77. 

52 Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, 78-80; cf. the reference to the reading that 
parables are designed to prevent understanding on p. 76: “Оп any interpretation, 
this is absurd." 

53 Cf. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 90-98. 

54 Cf. E. D. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament 
Greek (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1966) 90-95. 
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Tannaitic phase which is reflected in the extant text. But in addition, it 
seems evident that Jesus' usage of the targumic version of Isaiah is ad 
hoc: a matter of rebuking dullards, rather than commenting upon 
Scripture. Indeed, Matthew's Gospel (13:13-15) appends to the saying 
a full quotation of the Isaian passage (in a Septuagintal form): appar- 
ently, there was a fear that the scriptural reference might be missed. 

In a recent article, Michael Goulder has attempted to deny the 
targumic influence upon Mark 4:12.55 Instead, he argues that Mark 
altered the Septuagint in a way which agrees coincidentally with the 
Targum. Accepting that the Targum refers to forgiveness, while the 
Septuagint and Masoretic Text do not, Goulder assures us this is not 
“significant:” after all, the verb ddinut has been used in Mark 3:28.56 
Goulder gives us an author who wishes to quote literally from the 
Septuagint, but he stumbles on the phrase “апа I heal them," and 
therefore substitutes an idea from his own work. His Markan author is 
endlessly resourceful, but remarkably dim. Goulder does not even 
mention that Mark has made the paradigmatic connection between 
forgiveness and healing already, in 2:1-12, so that a direct quotation of 
the Septuagint of Isa 6:10 would readily have been understood. That is 
just what happens in Matt 13:14, 15, complete with the reference to 
divine healing. If the intention in Mark is to quote the Septuagint (as is 
the case in Matthew), there is simply no reason to change the text as 
Goulder suggests. 

But let us for a moment assume that Goulder's hypothesis concerning 
Mark's meaning were tenable. Even if his heroic author, inventing a 
Gospel without the benefit of tradition, simply decided to insert “апа it 
be forgiven them" where “апа I heal them" stood in his Septuagint, the 
fact would remain that his interpretation agrees—and agrees 
verbatim—with the Targum. But a small fact of that sort is no obstacle 
to Goulder's confidence in his hypothesis: ^We do not require the 
Targum at all, and it would never have won such a following but for 
the spurious hopes of the mistranslation hypothesis." 57 Now, it is quite 
true that Goulder does not "require" the Targum; indeed, what he 
needs is to wish it away. He proceeds to do that, by impugning the 
motives of those who study the Targumim. Ten years earlier, in a book 
Goulder cites but does not engage, Chilton removed the hypothesis of 


55 М.р. Goulder, “Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12)," NovT 33 (1991) 289-302. 
56  Goulder, “Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12),” 297-98. 
57  Goulder, "Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12)," 297. 
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mistranslation from Manson's exegesis, while confirming its basic 
argument (cf. the discussion above). 

Without fully considering the case for targumic influence, Goulder 
attempts to dismiss as "spurious" the fact which he cannot in the end 
dispute: the Targum and Mark agree in presenting Isa 6:10 as pivoting 
on the issue of forgiveness. Goulder also does not deny the second 
coherence between Mark and the Targum (this time, at Isa 6:9), in 
referring in the third person to people who fail to understand and 
perceive, rather than addressing them in the second person (as in the 
Septuagint and the Masoretic Text). He complains, however, that it is 
not “fair” to call attention to the fact, since the reference to Isaiah in 
Mark is much abbreviated.58 He does not say “inaccurate,” “out of 
context," or “beside the point," but not "fair." The only unfairness, 
however, is that the case for targumic influence is based upon evidence 
and inference, while Goulder's is a matter of pure speculation. His 
problem is not merely that his hypothesis is not supported by evidence, 
but that maintaining it requires that evidence be explained away. 

Jesus' usage of the targumic version of Isaiah is no triviality, but a 
basic component of an interpretation which points Isa 6:9-10 as a 
condemnation of those who fail to understand, rather than as a 
prophecy against understanding as such. Goulder prefers to argue that 
Mark 4:11-12 assumes that Isa 6:9-10 is absolutely negative: it is 
directed by Mark against “the anti-Pauline Jerusalem church,” which 
"seemed to the Paulines to be beyond the Pale." 59? Of course, it is 
difficult to see how Mark 4:10-12 can be read as directed against the 
Jerusalemites, in that it is the Twelve who are privileged within the 
terms of reference of the pericope itself,9? but Goulder is undisturbed: 
"It is no surprise if Mark has got himself into a muddle over the setting 

. . 61 The muddle is more of function of Goulder's invention than of 
Mark's confusion. Goulder must imagine an author who decides both 
to quote a passage and to invent changes freely in order to attack a 
group whose identity he promptly forgets. 

Goulder's approach typifies a fashion in the study of the New 
Testament. The field today is served by a mammoth secondary 
literature, and many primary sources are relevant to our work. How 
tempting, then, to favor any hypothesis which reduces the evidence 


58  Goulder, “Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12)," 296-297. 

59  Goulder, “Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12)," 298-99. 

60 бо Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 94-97, which Goulder also does not engage. 
61 Goulder, “Those Outside (Mk. 4:10-12)," 299. 
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which must be explained. Great reductions may be achieved by 
dismissing comparison with contemporary documents as "spurious" 
and discounting whatever does not agree with our hypothesis as a 
“muddle” in our text. Finally, however, texts do not go away. The 
agreement between Mark and the Targum here, however it may be 
explained, is a fact. It is as sure as the agreement between Matt 26:52 
and Те. Isa 50:11, and between Mark 9:48 and Tg. Isa 66:24:62 here 
are cases of evidence which is to be accounted for, not of an 
inconvenient hypothesis which may be ignored. Arguments which 
involve wishing evidence away may not accurately be described as 
exegetical. 

The dogmatism of Goulder's approach derives partially from an 
insistence that any hypothesis, however speculative, is to be preferred 
to the finding that Jesus said something which has been handed on more 
or less faithfully in the Gospels. The three cases mentioned— Tg. Isa 
6:9-10 with Mark 4:10-12; Tg. Isa 50:11 with Matt 26:52; Tg. Isa 
66:24 with Mark 6:48—are similar in that, in each, Jesus’ saying 
shares language and meaning with the Targum and with the Targum 
alone. In each, as well, the reference to targumic tradition is more 
allusive than literal. Of course, some person other than Jesus may have 
alluded to targumic phrasing in the process of citing Isaiah ad 
hominem. But until the time that an actual case is made out to the effect 
that an innovative use of Isaiah in Aramaic dress was developed by a 
personage of the Church other than Jesus, accepting the attribution to 
Jesus might be recommended. 


Type Two 


The best example of the second type is without question the 
application of the image of the vineyard in Jesus' parable of the 
vineyard (Matt 21:33-46 = Mark 12:1-12 = Luke 20:9-19). The 
influence of Isaiah 5 on the parable is widely recognized.9? But the 
interpretative development of the Targum is of signal importance for 
an understanding of the original purpose of the parable. 

The Gospels are agreed that the Jewish leaders understood 


62 Cf. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 98-111. 

63 Cf. William L. Lane, The Gospel according to Mark (NLC; London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott; NIC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974) 415-21. At 
certain points, invocation of the language of the Septuagint within the parable in its 
present form is evident; cf. A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible, 111-12, and Lane, 
Mark, 419. 
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immediately that the parable was directed against them. The leaders 
concerned are chief priests, scribes and elders (Mark 12:12, referring 
back to 11:27), or chief priests and Pharisees (Matt 21:45), or scribes 
and chief priests (Luke 20:19): how is it that they take the parable as 
applying to themselves while the Isaiah passage which is its premise 
speaks in the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint of the house of Israel, 
and more particularly of Judah (Isa 5:3, 7)? The context of the parable 
in Jesus' controversy with his opponents, which is sited in the Temple, 
provides a partial explanation, but the targumic interpretation suggests 
that the parable could be understood as an attack on cultic hierarchy 
even apart from its present, literary context. In the Targum, Isa 5:2 
refers to the sanctuary and the altar as part of God's preparation of the 
уіпеуага.64 

Тһе thematic coherence with the Targum helps to explain the 
parable's placement and its meaning, and the reaction attributed to 
Jesus' opponents becomes understandable on the supposition that they 
took the imagery in terms of the targumic interpretation. Since the 
context and point of the parable are quite consistent throughout the 
Synoptic Gospels, no single redaction within one Gospel is likely 
responsible for the coherence with the Targum. 

The generative sense of the parable is a complaint about Temple 
leadership, a sense conveyed within the Gospels by means of literary 
placement, but obvious to Jesus' first hearers, because they understood 
his imagery in terms of the targumic rendering of Isaiah. That Jesus 
engaged in controversy with the authorities of the Temple is granted 
all but universally,55 and there is also other material from the Synoptic 
tradition which indicates that Jesus attacked them for their treatment of 
the prophets (cf. Luke 11:47-51; 13:34a; Matt 23:29-37a). 

But the evident emphasis of the parable as it stands is not on the 
treatment of the prophets by the leaders, but on their treatment of Jesus 
as God's son. Even the statement that he is cast out of the vineyard 
(Matt 21:39 = Mark 12:8 = Luke 20:15) corresponds better to 
descriptions of Jesus' death after the fact$6 than to teaching attributed 


64 Оп the Tannaitic dating of the interpretation, cf. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 
112, 113. 

65 Cf. E. P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (London: SCM; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1985) 11, where the Temple action is listed as one of eight “almost indis- 
putable facts." 

66 Cf. Hebrews 13:13; Matthew 27:33; Mark 15:22; Luke 23:33. Precisely such 
elements have given rise to the suspicion of artificial allegory at a secondary level of 
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to Jesus. The focus on the guilt of leaders in Jesus' death is also 
reminiscent of the assertions of the apostles in Acts (cf. 2:23, 36; 3:14, 
15; 4:10). The present Synoptic texts seem to reflect both a dominical 
parable whose emphasis fell unmistakably (against its targumic 
background) on the guilt of the cultic authorities in the treatment of the 
prophets and the subsequent development of that parable by Jesus' 
followers after the crucifixion in order to take account of his death. 


Type Three 


Jesus' recourse to targumic tradition, the nascent form of the written 
Targum which we can read today, suggests that he referred to a 
targumic interpretation during the course of his reference to dull- 
witted hearers (our first example) and cultic opponents (our second 
example). His first hearers were probably not all cognizant of the 
targumic antecedents of his teaching, although his parable of the 
vineyard was crafted for the understanding of those who had a clear 
appreciation that the Temple was at issue in Isaiah 5. 

The richest type of relation between Jesus and the Targum involves 
his use of characteristically targumic phrases, even when there is no 
question of a direct citation of Isaiah.97 The best example is perhaps the 
central category in Jesus' theology: the kingdom of God, a phrase 
which appears also in the from “kingdom of the LORD” in the Targum 
(24:23; 31:4; 40:9; 52:7).68 

The first usage in the Targum (24:23) associates the theologoumeon 
of the kingdom with God’s self-revelation on Mount Zion, where his 
appearing is to occasion a feast for all nations (cf. 25:6-8). The 
association of the kingdom with a festal image is reminiscent of Jesus’ 
promise in Matt 8:11; Luke 13:28, 29 that many will come from the 
ends of the earth to feast with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom. Of course, Jesus’ definition of inclusion in the kingdom, and 


development in the history of the parable; cf. A Galilean Rabbi, 113,114; and Lane, 
416-421. 

67 СЕ Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 116-33. 

68 The phrase appears in other Targumim, but never as frequently as in Isaiah, 
cf. Chilton, “Regnum Dei Deus Est,” SJT 31 (1978) 261-70; and idem, Targumic 
Approaches to the Gospels. Essays in the Mutual Definition of Judaism and 
Christianity (Studies in Judaism; Lanham and London: University Press of 
America, 1986) 99-107; Klaus Koch, “Offenbaren wird sich das Reich Gottes," 
NTS 25 (1979) 158-65; Chilton, God in Strength; idem, The Glory of Israel, 77- 
81; idem, A Galilean Rabbi, 58-64. 
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his practice of fellowship at table, were distinctive, and brought him 
into conflict with other rabbis.$? But his association of the kingdom, 
eschatological hope, and festive eating were precedented in the 
Targum. 


Type four 


Jesus and the Targum also share a thematic emphasis?? on the 
persistent refusal of God's people to attend to the announcement of the 
prophets and repent. For Jesus, the refusal to hear the prophets is both 
consistent and systematic (Matt 5:12 = Luke 6:23); the Isaian 
interpreter also lamented that “with odd speech and mocking tongue 
this people were scoffing at the prophets who prophesied to them” 
(28:11).?! It is notable also that chapter 28 in the Targum is pointed 
against cultic abuses in particular, which were also the gravamen of 
Jesus' charge concerning the mistreatment of the prophets in his 
parable of the vineyard. 

The coherence between Jesus' teaching and the Targum in their 
expression of such motifs, while notable, is not in itself probative of 
any relationship between the two. After all, the theme of the abuse of 
the prophets is a topos within the Judaism of the period, which might 
easily have been incorporated independently within Jesus’ sayings (at 
any stage) and the Targum. 


The "fulfillment" of Targumic Tradition 


Jesus’ use of and reference to the targumic form of Isaiah which was 
available to him is quite unlike anything that could be called *Mid- 
rash." There is simply no trace of systematic commentary, or even 
verbatim quotation. Jesus seems rather to have employed targumic 
material—specifically targumic translations, targumic understandings 
of images, targumic theologoumena, targumic themes—in order to 
characterize the people and situations he himself faced. 


69 Cf. Chilton, The Temple of Jesus, chap. 7, “The Sacrificial Program of 
Jesus," 113-36. 

70 For this and other such instances, cf. Chilton, A Galilean Rabbi, 113-37. 

71 As in my edition of the Targum, italics indicate departures of the Aramaic 
from a formal correspondence to the Masoretic Text; cf. Chilton, The Isaiah 
Targum. 

72 СЕ Odil Hannes Steck, Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten: 
Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferung des deuteronomistischen Geschichtsbildes im 
Alten Testament, Spátjudentum und Urchristentum (WMANT 23; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1967). 
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Often, the implicit comparison between Jesus' hearers and those 
addressed by the Targum of Isaiah involves a starkly negative assess- 
ment, but the language of the kingdom is as vehemently optimistic. 
Indeed, where the Targum envisages a prophetic announcement of the 
kingdom in the future, Jesus makes the kingdom a criterion of 
reflection and action in the present. “Fulfillment” appears to have been 
the perspective from which Jesus saw and used Scripture (cf. Matt 
3:15; 5:17; 23:32; 26:54, 56; Mark 14:49; Luke 4:21; 24:44).73 

The discovery of the targumic connection enables us to see that Jesus 
employed Scripture, scriptural imagery, and scriptural language (all 
in the popularly received form which would later be crystallized in the 
Targumim) by way of analogy. That implicit but powerful analogy— 
involving both similarities and critical distinctions—was always 
between what was said of God in Scripture and what Jesus claimed of 
God as a matter of experience. The analogy is rooted in the sensibility 
that a given biblical text is identifying and describing the God we 
experience. Without the sensible link between the community which 
generated the text and the community which is addressed by the text, 
analogical authority cannot be developed. Just such a direct claim upon 
his hearer's experience on the basis of God's reality in the Bible is 
characteristic of Jesus' message. 

The experience of God as biblical, however, is only the beginning, 
or the occasion, of the Bible's authority. Jesus refused to limit himself 
to the repetition of the biblical text: he was noted (and notorious) for 
departing from agreed norms in order to speak of God. In addition to 
being experiential in reference to Scripture, he was also critical. His 
critical perspective, of course, was not historical; rather, his creative 
adaptation of biblical language and imagery evidences an awareness 
that God in the text and God in experience do not entirely coincide. 

Because the God of the Bible is experienced, and yet—as experi- 
enced—may not be contained by the biblical text, the trademark of 
Jesus' instrumental use of Scripture is "fulfillment." By referring to 
Scripture as fulfilled, Jesus claimed to resolve the tension between the 
coincidence and the distance of the biblical God from his own 
experience. When, for example, Jesus says in the synagogue in 
Nazareth, “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your ears,” he 
does not literally mean that he did everything referred to in the passage 


73 "The discussion which follows is largely taken from Chilton, A Galilean 
Rabbi, 148-98, and cf. 137-47. 
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from Isaiah he has just read (see Luke 4:16-21).74 The significance is 
rather that the present experience of God, although identified as such 
by the Bible, itself represents a fuller disclosure of God than what the 
text says. The Bible is not a vessel which contains God, but an index of 
how God might be experienced in his fullness. 


II. JESUS AND "PROPHETIC CRITICISM" 


In one of John Robinson's last New Testament studies, he raised an 
interesting question: “Did Jesus have a distinctive use of Scripture?'"75 
He finds Scripture quoted or alluded to in the dominical tradition in 
four basic ways, the first three of which were common in the first 
century. But the fourth way in which Scripture appears in the Gospels, 
which Robinson calls the “challenging use," seems to be without a true 
parallel.76 He describes it as follows: 


There is a rarer and subtly different use, which could be called the 
challenging use of Scripture. It also occurs, by definition, in polemical 
contexts and is an extension of the last usage [viz. “argumentative usage". 
But it is not so much contending about the interpretation of Scripture or 
arguing one's case from Scripture as delivering a challenge by asking a 
question, using the Bible to pose rather than to prove. It is set in the 
interrogative mood and throws down the gauntlet: "What do you make of the 
text or passage in which... ?' It is characteristically introduced by a 
formula such as ‘Have you not read?’ (Mark 2.25; 12.10, 26; Matt. 12.3, 5; 
19.4; 21.16, 42; 22.31; Luke 6.3) or by a question beginning with tds, 
‘how’ (Mark 9.12; 12.35; Matt. 22.43; Luke 20.41), or ‘What do you 
think?’ (Matt. 22.42). There is always an element of tapatpooSoxla, or 
turning the tables on opponents, of going over on to the initiative with 
them—not continuing the argument about agreed texts but tossing something 
at them to compel them to rethink their presuppositions.?? 


For example, when Jesus asks “Have you not read this Scripture?" 
and then quotes Ps 118:22-23, no reply is expected (Mark 12:10-11). 
What reply could be made to the question concerning plucking grain 
on Sabbath: “Have you never read what David did?" (Mark 2:25)? The 


7^ For a full treatment of the passage, see Chilton, God in Strength, 123-77. 

75 J. A. T. Robinson, “Did Jesus Have a Distinctive Use of Scripture?" in R. 
F. Berkey and S. A. Edwards (eds.), Christological Perspectives (H. K. McArthur 
Festschrift; New York: Pilgrim, 1982) 49-57; repr. in Robinson, Twelve More 
New Testament Studies (London: SCM, 1984) 35-43. References are to the reprint- 
ed edition. 

76 Robinson, “Did Jesus Have a Distinctive Use of Scripture?" 40-43. 

77 Robinson, “Did Jesus Have a Distinctive Use of Scripture?” 40-41. 
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fact that these kinds of questions are put to his disciples as well cautions 
against the uncritical assumption that this style derives from the early 
church as part of its polemic with pharisaic Judaism.78 “What do you 
think about this, Simon? From whom do earthly kings collect tax or 
toll? From their own citizens, or from aliens?” (Matt 17:25); ““What do 
you think?” (Matt 18:12); or the critical and unflattering questions: 
“Ате you also devoid of understanding?” (Mark 7:18); and “Do you 
not yet understand?” (Mark 8:17, 21). Robinson is quite correct when 
he describes the purpose of Jesus’ style in terms of compelling his 
hearers “to rethink their presuppositions.” 

What Robinson has hit upon is Jesus’ distinctive hermeneutic of 
fulfillment, a hermeneutic consistent with his experience of the 
Spirit. Whereas it is permissable to speak of Jesus as part of 
“charismatic Judaism” (with Honi the Circle Drawer and Hanina ben 
Dosa as parallel figures$9)—and the title most frequently applied to 
Jesus is “rabbi” (cf. Matt 26:25, 49; Mark 9:5; 10:51; 11:21; 14:45; 
John 1:38, 49; 3:2; 4:31; 6:25; 9:2; 11:8)—it is also possible to speak of 
Jesus in prophetic terms (with Elijah and Elisha as parallel figures).?! 
This is not to claim that there is a wide gap between such figures.82 But 
the function of the Spirit in Jesus' life and ministry, as apparently he 
and his contemporaries understood it, was prophetic, which entailed 


78 Robinson observes that this use of Scripture “occurs always on the lips of 
Jesus and of no others" ("Did Jesus Have a Distinctive Use of Scripture?" 43). 

79 J. D. G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit: A Study of the Religious and 
Charismatic Experience of Jesus and the First Century Christians as Reflected in the 
New Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975); D. E. Aune, Prophecy in Early 
Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983) 
153-57; M. J. Borg, Jesus: A New Vision (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987) 
39-75; G. F. Hawthorne, The Presence and the Power: The Significance of the 
Holy Spirit in the Life and Ministry of Jesus (Dallas: Word, 1991). 

80 G. Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’ s Reading of the Gospels (London: 
Collins, 1973). 

81 As О. Michel (Prophet und Märtyrer [ВЕСТ 37.2; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1932] 
14) has put it: “Jesu Messianitát ist prophetisch. Sie erhebt sich auf prophetischer 
Grundlage, sie lebt von prophetischen Gesetzen." To this G. Friedrich's comment 
(TDNT 6 [1968] 841) may be added: "Jesus numbers Himself among the 
prophets." For a study devoted to this question, see Franz Schnider, Jesus der 
Prophet (OBO 2; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973). 

82 There is some evidence in the rabbinic writings that Honi was compared to 
Elijah; cf. Gen. Rab. 13.7 (on 2:5) in some MSS; cf. Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 72 
and 241 n. 61. 
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utterances as well as activities.83 The evidence for Jesus’ identification 
as a prophet is early and widespread. One thinks of the disciples' reply 
in Caesarea Philippi: “[Ѕоте say that you are] John the Baptist; and 
others say, Elijah; and others one of the prophets" (Mark 8:28; cf. 
6:14-16). The acclamation of the villagers of Nain illustrates this 
recognition: “А great prophet has risen among us!" (Luke 7:16). But 
the reception in Nazareth was markedly different: "No prophet is 
without honor, except in his hometown" (Mark 6:4 = Matt 13:57 = 
Luke 4:24 = John 4:44). This is a very telling saying, whose claim to 
authenticity is quite strong.84 It is not, however, the only evidence of 
Jesus' experience of rejection as a prophet: “О Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
killing the prophets and stoning those who are sent to you" (Matt 23:37 
= Luke 13:34). An element of autobiography is surely present in this 
lament, which also enjoys a strong claim to authenticity.35 In Jerusalem 
itself, Jesus was apparently recognized as a prophet: “This is the 
prophet Jesus from Nazareth in Galilee" (Matt 21:11).36 After his 
hearing before Caiaphas and company, Jesus was mocked and told to 
“prophesy” (Mark 14:65).87 Although other titles came to dominate 


83 It should be noted that Josephus does not call Honi a prophet, but rather a 
"certain righteous man" (Ant. 14.2.1 $22). According to rabbinic tradition, Hanina 
ben Dosa specifically rejected recognition as a prophet: “They asked Rabbi Hanina 
ben Dosa, ‘Are you are a prophet?’ He said to them, ‘I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet" (b. Ber. 34b; b. B. Qam. 50a). To be sure, the lack of halakic 
teachings attributed to Honi and Hanina indicates that they were not influential 
teachers. But their miracles do not necessarily bracket them off from early rabbinic 
Judaism, as, for example, Vermes (Jesus the Jew, 69-82) would have it. Various 
miracles are attributed to Rabbis Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Simeon ben Yohai, and 
Aqiba (b. Ме“. 17b; b. B. Mes. 59b; b. Таап. 25b), all of whom were influential 
teachers. On the dubiousness of the categorical separation of Jewish “holy men” 
from early rabbis, see Chilton, The Temple of Jesus, 92 n. 5. 

84 The Jesus Seminar has assigned a “pink” rating to this saying; cf. Funk, 
Gospel of Mark, 110-11. 

85 Since this lament is found in Q, it probably did not originate after the Jewish 
war (66—70 C.E.). As a pre-war saying, it is hard to imagine why the early church 
would have invented it. The church might have invented such a saying after the 
war. Itis besttounderstand it as indicative of Jesus' disappointment and frustration. 
Both the Matthean form and setting are probably closer to the original. 

86 Тһе statement is found in Matthew only, but it may very well be authentic. 
One would expect the early church to invent something more reflective of its 
confession. 

87 Both the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of Peter heighten the 
christology of the mockery; the former by expansion (26:68: “Prophesy to us, you 
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christology, the early Church continued to think of Jesus as a prophet 
(Luke 24:19; John 4:19; 6:14; 7:40, 52; 9:17; Acts 3:22-23; 7:37; cf. 
the close association in 1 Thess 2:15: “they killed the Lord Jesus and 
their own prophets’’).88 Given the ambiguity of the evidence (viz. that 
Jesus is frequently addressed as “rabbi” and that “prophet” appears to 
function as a title in the christology of the Church), caution should be 
exercised in applying the title to Jesus. 

According to Luke 4:18-21, Jesus quoted Isa 61:1-2 and claimed that 
it was fulfilled in his preaching. Whether one accepts the Lucan 
portrait of the Nazareth sermon as authentic or not, it is quite probable 
that Jesus did quote and/or allude to Isaiah 61 as illustrative, perhaps 
even determinative, of his ministry. What makes it probable is the 
appearance of this Old Testament text in Q material which many 
regard as authentic.89 To the messengers of John the Baptist Jesus 
replies: 


Go and tell John what you hear and see; the blind receive their sight and 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good news preached to them. And blessed is he who 
takes no offense at me (Matt 11:4-6 = Luke 7:22-23). 


Jesus' saying is made up of materials from Isa 35:5-6 (blind, lame, 
deaf) and 61:1-2 (the poor have good news preached to them). In the 
Nazareth sermon (Luke 4:16-30) Jesus quotes most of Isa 61:1-2, 
including the opening lines: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach good news to the poor" (Luke 
4:18). A. E. Harvey has made an intriguing case that it was from this 
passage that Jesus' followers, if not Jesus himself, came to think of 
their master as the Messiah (i.e., the “anointed one’’).9° If this is so, 


Christ!”’), the latter with substitution (3.9: “With such honor let us honor the Son of 
God"). 

88 In view of Johannine irony some, perhaps even all, of the statements in the 
Fourth Gospel to the effect that Jesus is a prophet should possibly be understood as 
deficient confessions. 

$9 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 55-60. See also R. Bultmann, History of the 
Synoptic Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 1963) 126, 128, 151. For recent 
discussion, see B. Chilton, God in Strength: Jesus' Announcement of the King- 
dom, 123-77; idem, "Announcement in Nazara: An Analysis of Luke 4:16-21," in 
R. T. France and D. Wenham (eds.), Studies of History and Tradition in the Four 
Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981) 147-72. 

90 А. E. Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History (London: Duckworth, 
1982) 141-42. 
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then this passage played a very important role in the shaping of the 
christology of the historical Jesus. 

The two contexts in which Isa 61:1-2 appears have an important 
similarity: Neither one speaks of judgment. In the formal quotation 
found in Luke 4:18-19, the clause, “the day of vengeance of our God," 
is omitted, and Jesus goes on to speak of the messianic blessings being 
extended to Gentiles (more on this below). In the allusion found in Q, 
John's question, “Ате you the Coming One, or should we look for 
another?" (Matt 11:3), in all probability was asked because the 
anticipated judgment, of which the Baptist earlier had spoken (Matt 
3:7-12 = Luke 3:7-9, 16-17), had not begun. Jesus’ ministry was not in 
line with the Baptist's expectation. Jesus' reply, made up of allusions to 
the aforementioned passages from Isaiah, probably did not satisfy the 
imprisoned Baptist. John expected the Coming One to bring judgment, 
which was necessary before any messianic blessings could be 
bestowed. But Jesus was bestowing blessings apart from the requisite 
judgment.?! It seems that John and Jesus did not hold to the same 
understanding of what the kingdom message entailed and did not not, 
in all probability, understand Isaiah 61 in the same way. 

Jesus' reply to the Baptist probably constitutes an example of what 
Robinson has identified as Jesus' challenging use of Scripture. Another 
dimension of this usage has been articulated by James Sanders, whose 
study provides the contextualization and comparative precision lacking 
in Robinson's study. Twenty years ago Sanders detected the presence 
of the hermeneutics of “prophetic criticism" lying behind the citation 
and interpretation of Isa 61:1-2 in Luke 4:16-30.92 Sanders thinks that 
such a hermeneutic likely goes back to Jesus himself. In view of the 
fact that 11QMelchizedek sheds important light—indeed, may even 
provide the key in our undersanding of this passage—it is likely that 
the interpretation of Isa 61:1-2 in Luke 4 does indeed go back to Jesus 
(unless we assume that Greek-speaking Luke was familiar with Jewish 
interpretive traditions that were, so far as we know, limited to Hebrew 


91 See Allison and Davies, Matthew, 2.244-46. 

92 J. A. Sanders, “From Isaiah 61 to Luke 4,” in J. Neusner (ed.), 
Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults. Part One: New Testament 
(M. Smith Festschrift; SJLA 12; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 75-106. See also his “The 
Ethic of Election of Election in Luke's Great Banquet Parable," in J. L. Crenshaw 
and J. T. Willis (eds.), Essays in Old Testament Ethics (J. Philip Hyatt, In 
Memoriam) (New York: Ktav, 1974) 245-71. Both of these essays have been 
revised and reprinted in Evans and Sanders, Luke and Scripture, 46-69, 106-20. 
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and/or Aramaic texts). He has challenged the imprisoned John to 
reconsider this understanding of Isaiah 61. Careful comparison of the 
various interpretive traditions can sometimes enable us to distinguish 
the hermeneutics of the evangelist, on the one hand, from the 
hermeneutics of Jesus, on the other. Such comparative work, Sanders 
believes, should aid us “in piercing back of Luke to Jesus himself."?? 
The hermeneutics of Jesus, Sanders has discovered, are similar to those 
of Israel's classic prophets. 

Sanders’s intriguing suggestion, which is well supported by the 
compelling results of his investigation of Luke 4, has not to date been 
followed up with the detailed investigation that it deserves. The 
balance of the present chapter is devoted to this task, but only in an 
introductory and survey form. It is hoped that future major studies 
will be undertaken that will probe this phenomenon more fully. The 
modest goal of the present chapter is to apply Sanders's insights to 
additional texts, with the distinctive concerns of life of Jesus research 
in mind. But before the Gospel tradition is examined, it will be helpful 
to define prophetic criticism as the hermeneutics were employed by 
the prophets themselves. 

Classical Prophetic Criticism 

What is “prophetic criticism"? Simply put, prophetic criticism 
functions as a (divine) challenge to (human) assumptions about the 
nature of God and his relationship to humanity. When one speaks of 
the hermeneutics of prophetic criticism, one is speaking of the 
interpretation of sacred tradition, whether written or oral, in a manner 
that challenges the popular or prevailing understanding of such 
tradition.94 Perhaps the best way to define prophetic criticism is to 
Observe it in action. 

The hope for possession of the promised land, the perpetuation of 
the race, the continuation of the Davidic dynasty, victory over the 
nation's enemes, and the inviolability of Jerusalem and its Temple 
constitute the most important elements within ancient Israel's sacred 
tradition. The hermeneutics of prophetic criticism can frequently be 
detected in what the classical prophets said about these key elements. 

The Land. According to Israel's sacred tradition, God promised 
Abraham that his descendants would “possess the land [PONTIN 07 |" of 


93 Sanders, “From Isaiah 61,” 104 (cf. p. 69 in revised ed.). 
94 See J. A. Sanders, “Canonical Hermeneutics: True and False Prophecy," in 
Sanders, From Sacred Story to Sacred Text (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 87-105. 
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Canaan (Gen 12:1; 17:8; 28:4; 37:1; 50:24). Accordingly, the exodus 
and conquest were the fulfillment of that promise (Exod 12:25; 13:5, 
11; 33:1; Num 11:12; 14:16, 23; 32:11; Deut 1:8, 34-35; 7:13; 8:1; 
10:11; 28:11; 29:13; 31:21, 23; 34:4; Josh 1:6; 5:6; 21:43-44). Over 
and over again the sacred tradition speaks of "possessing the land 
[vr^NTTN 07 ]." In keeping with human nature, a sacred tradition such 
as this would in time come to be understood as absolute and as 
normative. Since God promised the land to Abraham and his 
descendants, so it was reasoned, God was obligated to preserve his 
descendants in the land. Come what may, defeat and exile were ruled 
out—at least, they should be, if Yahweh were truly God. That such 
thinking did exist in ancient Israel is attested in the writings of the 
prophets. Ezekiel encountered it and described this "popular" 
interpretation of the sacred tradition with these words: “Abraham was 
only one man, yet he got possession of the land [Y^NiT PR 271]; but we 
are many; the land [7787] is surely given us to possess [n2132]" (Ezek 
33:24). Evidently Ezekiel's contemporaries were confident that God 
would protect them. How could God allow them, who were many, to 
be exiled? Had he not preserved Abraham, who was one? Ezekiel's 
contemporaries found comfort and assurance in Israel's sacred 
tradition. However, to this interpretation of the promises to Abraham, 
Ezekiel responded by summarizing Israel's various sins and then 
asking rhetorically: “shall you then possess the land [warn ym ]?" 
(Ezek 33:25, 26). Intentionally alluding to the language of the sacred 
tradition, Ezekiel criticizes the assumptions of his contemporaries. 
The promised land will become a land of “desolation and waste because 
of all their abominations which they have committed” (Ezek 33:29). 
Both the prophet Ezekiel and those whom he opposed appealed to the 
Same sacred tradition which spoke of God’s promise to Abraham and 
his descendants that they would possess the land. The difference 
between Ezekiel and his opponents was not what constituted sacred 
tradition for each—here there was no disagreement; the sacred 
tradition provided the common ground. The difference lay in their 
respective hermeneutics, that is, in how the sacred tradition was to be 
interpreted and applied to Israel’s condition. Whereas Ezekiel’s 
opponents found assurance of uninterrupted continuity, the prophet 
sensed the enormity of his people’s sin and God’s freedom to punish his 
people, even if that meant expelling them from the very land he had 
long ago promised the patriarchs. 

Ezekiel was not the first prophet to warn Israel that possession of the 
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promised land was conditional, rather than absolute. Through 
Jeremiah, God pleaded with his people: “If you do not go after other 
gods to your own hurt, then I will let you dwell in this place, in the 
land that I gave of old to your fathers for ever" (Jer 7:7; see references 
to the “covenant” in Jer 11:3, 10; these are references to the exodus and 
the Mosaic covenant, and the promised land [v 5]). Jeremiah says to 
God: "Thou didst bring thy people Israel of the land of Egypt with 
signs and wonders . . . and thou gavest them this land [7987], which 
thou didst swear to their fathers to give Шет... and they entered and 
took possession [WM] of it. But they did not obey thy voice or walk in 
thy law" (Jer 32:21-23). Therefore, their possession will be given to 
the Chaldeans (Jer 32:24-25). Earlier still Hosea warned the people of 
the north: “They shall not remain in the land of the Lord; but Ephraim 
shall return to Egypt" (Hos 9:3). The prophetic word spoken through 
Hosea warned of a reversal of the exodus. The painful word that these 
prophets spoke to Israel was that the promises of Israel's sacred 
tradition could not be presumed upon; sin annuls the Covenant and can 
lead to exile. 

Posterity. Abraham was not only promised a land; he was promised 
a multitude of descendants. They were to be as numerous as the “stars 
in heaven" and as the “sands of the sea" (Gen 22:17). The reassurance 
of this promise was not lost on the wily Jacob, who in panic prayed: “О 
God of my father Abraham . . . thou didst say, ‘I will do you good, and 
make your descendants as the sand of the sea [57 91ND], which cannot 
be numbered for multitude" (Gen 32:13 [12E]). Although the early 
tradents probably did not intend it, this story of Jacob's reliance on the 
Abrahamic promise could easily be exploited by the hermeneutics of 
“blessed assurance.” If in trouble, appeal to Abrahamic descent. Did 
not God promise the patriarchs that their descendents would be as 
numerous as the “sands of the sea"? The prophets, however, held to a 
different interpretation. Through Isaiah, God said to Israel: “For 
though your people Israel be as the sand of the sea [5°7 7112], only а 
remnant of them will return. Destruction is decreed" (Isa 10:22). The 
Abrahamic covenant notwithstanding, Israel is not immune from death 
and destruction. One of Jeremiah's doleful oracles, made noteworthy 
because of its presence in Matthew's infancy narrative, harkens back to 
patriarchal traditions: “Thus says the Lord: ‘A voice is heard in 
Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping. Rachel is weeping for her 
children; she refuses to be comforted for her children, because they 
are not" (Jer 31:15). 
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Other imagery is used. Isaiah also compared Israel's loss of popula- 
tion to the destruction and depopulation of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 
19:24-25). “If the Lord of hosts had not left us a few survivors, we 
should have been like Sodom, and become like Gomorrah" (Isa 1:9). 
The comparison is made not simply because of the similar reductions 
of population, but because the prophet regards Israel's wickedness as 
comparable to that of these two notorious cities of antiquity (cf. Isa 
1:10-17). Elsewhere Israel is likened to a vine (Isa 5:1-2; Jer 2:21; 
Ezek 17:1-6; 19:10; Ps 80:8) or fig tree (Hos 9:10), for which God 
cared in the beginning. But because it was not fruitful, it is to be cut 
down (Isa 5:1-7; Jer 6:8-9; Ezek 17:7-10) and its branches thrown into 
the fire (Ezek 19:14). 

Holy War. Many times in the sacred tradition Israel is told that God 
“will fight for" her (Exod 14:14; Deut 1:30; 3:22; 20:4; Josh 10:14; 
23:3; 2 Chr 20:29; 32:8) and “will deliver" her enemies into her hands 
(Deut 2:24; 3:3; 20:13; Josh 2:24; 6:2; 8:1; 10:30; 11:8; 24:11). The 
victories of the conquest and the united kingdom could be understood 
as guarantees of future victories. The assumption was that because God 
is on our side, we cannot be defeated. We shall be victorious, as was 
David at Perazim and at Gibeon, where he defeated the Philistines (2 
Sam 5:17-21, 22-25). We shall be victorious because to the descendant 
of David God has promised to "crush his foes before him and to strike 
down those who hate him" (Ps 89:24 [E23]). Israel shall have peace 
(Jer 8:11). Making such assumptions, the false prophets would assure 
the king, as on one occasion they did Judah's king Jehoshaphat: “Со up; 
for the Lord will give it into the hand of the king" (1 Kgs 22:6). But 
from Micaiah, the king heard something else: “Т saw all Israel scattered 
upon the mountains, as sheep which have no shepherd" (1 Kgs 22:17). 
The prophet's words allude to Num 27:17, where Moses petitioned 
God to appoint a leader so that Israel not be “а$ sheep which have no 
shepherd.” 

Prophetic criticism challenged assumptions to the effect that God 
was always on Israel’s side and so would guarantee victory. Sometimes 
God is on the other side: “The Lord will rise up as on Mount Perazim, 
he will be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon; to do his deed—strange is 
his deed! and to work his work—alien is his work! . . . for I have heard 
a decree of destruction from the Lord God of hosts upon the whole 
land" (Isa 28:21-22). Isaiah's statement no doubt startled his contem- 
poraries. His references to “Mount Perazim" and the “valley of 
Gibeon" were deliberate allusions to David's victories. And yet, in the 
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context of Isaiah 28, the prophet has implied that Israel's enemies will 
be victorious. Isaiah has turned the sacred tradition on its head—at 
least as it was understood in his time. He has distinguished Israel and 
God; they are not to be confused. God will always be victorious; but 
not necessarily Israel. Because of her sin, Israel has become God's 
enemy and now faces defeat.?5 The false prophets may cry, "peace, 
peace," but “there is no peace" (Jer 8:11). 

Davidic Dynasty. According to the sacred tradition, the Davidic 
Covenant (2 Sam 7:4-17) guaranteed the perpetuation of the Dynasty. 
Perhaps the most important word in this covenant is М, from which 
we derive the word “amen”: “Your house and your kingdom shall be 
established [22%] for ever” (v. 16). The triumphalistic dimension of the 
covenant is underscored by the conquests described in the next chapter 
(2 Sam 8:1-14). The editor of the tradition aptly comments: “The Lord 
gave victory to David wherever he went" (2 Sam 8:6). From this 
seemingly unconditional covenant it was tempting to infer that the 
Davidic dynasty would never suffer defeat or destruction. In all 
probability the author of Psalm 89 was one who did make such an 
inference, as is indicated by his struggle with the tradition. He quotes 
the covenant (vv. 4-5 [E3-4]) and then praises God for his sovereignty 
and victories over chaos (vv. 6-19 [E5-18]). He returns to the 
covenant, describing it in unconditional terms: God has chosen and 
anointed David, his arm will abide with David forever, God will crush 
his foes, he will exalt him, and God's “covenant will stand firm [P3982 ] 
forever" (vv. 20-30 [E19-29]). Even if David's children forsake God 
and are punished, God will not remove from them his steadfast love, 
nor “violate” his covenant; "the witness in the heavens is sure [RRI] 
(vv. 31-38 [E30-37]). The only problem, however, is that the Davidic 
king has suffered defeat. The psalmist complains that God has “cast 
off" his anointed and has “renounced the covenant" with his servant 
(vv. 39-46 [E38-45]). He wonders, *How long, O Lord?" (v. 47 
[E46]). The Psalmist asks God, “Where is thy steadfast love of old, 
which by thy faithfulness [MN] thou didst swear to David?" (v. 50 
[E49]). Very appropriately the prayer concludes, “Amen, amen [AX 
Ө]? (v. 53 [E52]). The psalmist is bewildered, because according to 
his understanding of the Davidic covenant, defeat is not supposed to 
happen. His understanding of the tradition leads him to question God's 


95 For further examples, see C. A. Evans, “Оп Isaiah's Use of Israel's Sacred 
Tradition," BZ 30 (1986) 92-99. 
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faithfulness, perhaps even implying that God has violated his covenant 
with David. 

The prophetic interpretation of the Davidic covenant is different. 
The author of Psalm 132 rightly recognizes that the covenant is 
conditional. He pleads with God: “Еог thy servant David's sake do not 
turn away the face of thy anointed one" (v. 10). He reminds God of 
David's determination to find a home for the ark (vv. 1-9; cf. 2 Sam 
6:2-15; 7:1-2) and of the covenant itself (vv. 11-12; cf. 2 Sam 7:4-17). 
In contrast to Psalm 89, this author recognizes the conditionality of the 
covenant, as his paraphrase of Nathan's oracle makes evident: “If your 
sons keep my covenant and my testimonies which I shall teach them, 
their sons also for ever shall sit upon your throne” (v. 12). But the 
most provocative challenge to the hermeneutics of blessed assurance 
comes from the prophet Isaiah. To Ahaz, descendant of David, he said: 
“If you do not believe [32% ], you will not be established PANN ]” (Isa 
7:9; cf. Isa 1:21-26, where Jerusalem is twice called the “established 
[Was] сиу”). The play on jas, which is clearly an allusion to this 
important word in 2 Sam 7:16, underscores Isaiah’s hermeneutics of 
prophetic criticism: God’s grace cannot be presumed upon. If the king 
will not obey God, he will be destroyed, even if he is a descendant of 
David. 

Jerusalem and the Temple. According to coventional wisdom, God 
dwells in the Temple, therefore nothing can harm Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Jersualem is the city of David, and the Temple is the house of 
God built by David’s son Solomon. Would God allow his house and 
city to be destroyed? Surely not. This thinking seems to be what 
underlay Jeremiah’s description of his opponents’ position: “This is the 
Temple of the Lord, this is the Temple of the Lord” (Jer 7:4); “Мо evil 
shall come upon you” (Jer 23:17). 

Because of Israel’s sin, Jeremiah can find no assurance of the invio- 
lability of Jerusalem and her Temple. The prophet tells the people: 
“Amend your ways and your doings and I will let you dwell in this 
place” (Jer 7:3). The people must not “trust in these deceptive words: 
‘This is the Temple of the Lord... °” (v. 4). Because the authorities 
“oppress the alien, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed innocent 
blood" (v. 6), because they "steal, murder, commit adultery, swear 
falsely, burn incense to Baal, and go after other gods" (v. 9), and 
because God's house has “become a cave of robbers” (v. 11), they and 
the Temple face destruction. Lest they think that such an eventuality is 
impossible or unprecedented, God tells them through his prophet: “I 
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will do to the house which is called by my name, and in which you 
trust, even to the place which I gave to you and to your fathers, as I did 
to Shiloh [cf. 1 Samuel 4—6]. And I will cast you out of my sight" (vv. 
13-15). We do not know when or how the house of God at Shiloh was 
destroyed, but its ruins were visible in Jeremiah's day. These ruins 
served as a grim lesson. 

Of course, the prophets gave clear witness to the belief that God 
could defend Jerusalem and her Temple. According to Isaiah, “the 
Lord of hosts will come down to fight upon Mount Zion and upon its 
hill. Like birds hovering, so the Lord of hosts will protect Jerusalem" 
(Isa 31:4-5). But there must be faith and justice in this Temple, or it is 
not worth defending. As Hosea put it, “I desire steadfast love [LX X: 
mercy] and not sacrifice, the knowledge of God rather than burnt 
offerings” (Hos 6:6; cf. Mic 6:6-8). 


John the Baptist and Prophetic Criticism 


According to Q (Matt 3:7-10 = Luke 3:7-9), John the Baptist uttered 
these scathing words: 


Brood of snakes! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? 
Therefore produce fruit worthy of repentance; and do not think of saying, 
“We have (our) father Abraham.’ For I say to you that God is able to raise 
up children to Abraham from these stones. Already the axe is laid against 
the root of the trees; every tree which does not produce good fruit is cut 
down and is thrown into the fire. 


The meaning of the statement, “We have our father Abraham,” is clear 
in this context. It implies that the children of Abraham need not fear 
judgment. According to later Jewish traditions, Abraham will sit at the 
entrance to Gehenna to make sure that no circumcised Israelite is cast 
in (cf. Gen. Rab. 48.4 [on 18:1]; Мат. Ps. 5.10 [on 5:12]; in Song Rab. 
8:9 §3 the responsibility falls to Isaac). In a variant tradition some 
Israelites will be sentenced to spend time in hell, but Abraham has the 
authority to take them out and receive them into heaven (b. 'Erub. 
19a). Early forms of this belief may have been current in the first 
century, as suggested by the rich man’s appeal to Abraham in Jesus’ 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:24). The rich man was 
in the fire of Gehenna and cried out to Abraham for relief. But none 
could be offered. John the Baptist has implied that, short of genuine 
deeds of repentance, there will be no avoiding the fire of Gehenna. 

To whom did John speak these words? It is probable that they were 
directed at the religious authorities, as in Matthew’s “Pharisees and 
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Sadducees" (Matt 3:7a), and not the general populace, as in Luke's 
“crowds” (Luke 3:7a).% John has told them that physical descent from 
Abraham guarantees nothing: “Соа is able from these stones to raise 
up children to Abraham" (Luke 3:8b-9a; Matt 3:9b-10a). His message 
is reminiscent, both in content and in style, of the judgmental words of 
Israel's classical prophets. He not only has warned of judgment, but has 
called into question assumptions about election. One remembers 
Hosea's words to the northern tribes of Israel: "You are not my 
people" (Hos 1:10). 

John's message coheres thematically with the prophetic critiques of 
assumptions about election and posterity. Alluding to the Abrahamic 
covenant that promised that the patriarch's descendants would be as 
numerous “а$ the sand of the sea" (Gen 22:17; 32:13 [12E]), Isaiah 
proclaimed: “Destruction is decreed” (Isa 10:22). Just as the prophets 
had warned that Israel, likened to a fruitless vine or tree, would be cut 
down and thrown into the fire, so the Baptist preached. 

It is worth taking the preaching of the Baptist into account, not 
simply because it forms part of the relevant social and religious back- 
ground against which Jesus’ preaching and scriptural interpretation 
should be assessed, but because Jesus evidently had been one of John’s 
followers or associates. Moreover, it may be expected that as traditions 
concerning John were developed in the early Church, the Baptist’s 
approach to Scripture was correlated with that of Jesus. If this is 
correct, then comparison between them becomes especially important. 


Jesus and Prophetic Fulfillment 


Messianic Blessings. In two Synoptic sources Jesus is remembered to 
have quoted or alluded to Isa 61:1-2. The oldest source is Q (Matt 
11:2-6 = Luke 7:18-23) and the later source is Luke 4:18-19. Portions 
of both of these passages have already been quoted in the foregoing 
discussion. How was this passage understood in Jesus’ time? In the 


96 The audiences that the evangelists have placed into the narrative are, of 
course, redactional. Although it must be admitted that the Matthean evangelist is 
fond of inserting Sadducees into various passages, it is likely in this case that the 
audience to which he imagines John spoke his critical words was one made up of 
religious authorities and persons of privilege (whether or not any Sadducees were 
among them). According to Josephus (Ant. 18.5.2 §118) John was very popular 
with common people, which suggests that his vitriolic was probably directed 
against religious authorities and persons of privilege. The Lucan evangelist has to 
described John’s audience in general terms since he will introduce soldiers and tax 
collectors into the scene (Luke 3:10-14). 
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Dead Sea Scrolls the passage is extant with only minor variations in 
1QIsa? 49:26-29 ( = 61:1-2)?? and 1QIsa> 11:33-35 ( = 61:1-2).?? The 
passage is alluded to in four other Qumran texts. The first is a possible 
allusionin 1QH 15:14-15: “You alone have [created] the righteous (man) 
and from the womb established him for the acceptable time [N87 2132] 
to be preserved in your covenant... ." The allusion, if there is опе, 
rests on the single word “acceptable” (18). In support of the presence 
of such an allusion is the context, which goes on the speak of deliver- 
ance from “all the distress of his soul" and the possession of “eternal 
salvation and unending unfailing peace" (15:16). These concepts 
cohere with the message of Isa 61:1-4. The second, and more certain, 
allusion is found in the fragmentary col. 18 of 1QH: “. . . in accordance 
with your truth (may he be) the one who announces good news [wan | 
[in the time (?)] of your goodness, to announce good news to the poor 
[0700 3032] according to the abundance of your mercy . . . from the 
spring [ ... consoling the con]trite?? of spirit and mourners [p ^2] to 
an everlasting joy" (14-15). Both of these allusions in the Hymn Scroll 
anticipate the time of judgment and restoration. The allusions that 
follow develop this eschatological theme in greater detail. 

The most important texts for clarifying Qumran's understanding of 
Isa61:1-2are 11 QMelchizedek!0? and the recently published 4Q521.101 


97 J.C. Trever, Scrolls from Qumran Cave I (Jerusalem: Shrine of the Book, 
1974) 56. In v. 1 the scribe omits 720 and then either he or someone else later 
inserted it above vari», the word which it should precede. 

98 Е.І. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew University (Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 1955) pl. 13. In the opening words 1QIsa* reads О" mir m], instead 
of mim ^i rm, as in 1QIsa? and the MT. In 1QIsa> v. 2 concludes with npnp[s, 
which is probably nothing more than a spelling variant of the difficult mp-npb, 
which is the way it is read in 1QIsa? (minus the mageph) and the MT. In the LXX it 
is rendered Tv$Aois àváBAeuuv (“sight to the blind"), while in the Targum it is 
rendered “ї?ї2 Yn (“Ве revealed to light!"). 

99 Restoring rm *&[23] (so M. Mansoor, The Thanksgiving Hymns [STDJ 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 1961] 192), rather than rm [57:5] (so E. Lohse, Die Texte aus 
Qumran [Munich: Kósel, 1981] 174). 2: literally means “stricken” or “smitten.” 
With rm it is metaphorical and probably means “contrite of spirit.” 

100 For text, see A. S. van der Woude, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlóser- 
gestalt in den neugefundenen eschatologischen Midraschim aus Qumran Hóhle XI," 
OTS 14 (1965) 354-73 ( 2 pls.). For later reconstructions of the text, with some 
minor variations from van der Woude's earlier study, see M. de Jonge and A. S. 
van der Woude, *11Q Melchizedek and the New Testament," NTS 12 (1966) 301- 
26; and J. A. Fitzmyer, "Further Light on Melchizedek from Qumran Cave 11," 
JBL 86 [1967] 25-41. For a more significant rearrangement of the fragments, see 
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The first text, whch is made up of thirteen fragments, appears to be an 
eschatological midrash of sorts on the Jubilee law of Lev 25:9-13.102 
Our passage from Isaiah 61 is never formally quoted, but it is alluded 
to several times as part of the interpretation of the escahtological 
Jubilee.103 The Jubilee of Lev 25:9-13 and Deut 15:2 is understood to 
be the principal element of the eschatological proclamation, “сопсегп- 
ing those taken captive [5207 ]” (110Melch 2:4). We are told that the 
“Anointed of the Spirit" of Isa 61:1 is the herald of glad tidings of Isa 
52:7 (11QMelch 2:18).14 He “will proclaim liberty for them [fans клр 
"171]," the “children of light," and “make atonement for their sins" 
(2:6-8). It will be the “acceptable year [iso nw)” (2:9). It will beaday 
of “the vengeance ofthe judgments of God [[9 ] Ww [B]wan [2]р2]” (2:13) 
and “the day of retribution” (2:15). Theodor Gaster’s restoration of 
the text is followed һете,105 and if it is correct, we have a remarkable 


P. J. Kobelski, Melchizedek and Melchiresa* (CBQMS 10; Washington: Catholical 
Biblical Association, 1981) 3-10. Kobelski reconstructs three columns (with most 
of the material belonging to the second), with three remaining fragments (frags. 4, 
5, and 11) not assigned column numbers. Without taking sides in this technical 
aspect of study, which in any case has little or no bearing on present concerns, we 
have followed the arrangement of van der Woude, Fitzmyer, and most others. 

101 For photographs, see PAM 43.604; R. H. Eisenman and J. M. Robinson, 
A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls (2 vols., Washington: Biblical 
Archaeological Society, 1991) pl. 1551; R. H. Eisenman and M. Wise, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls Uncovered (Rockport: Element, 1992) pl. 1. For introduction, trans- 
cription, and translation of the text, see Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 19- 
23. 

102 G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (2nd ed., New York: Viking 
Penguin, 1975) 265. J. A. Fitzmyer (“Further Light on Melchizedek," 29) 
describes Leviticus 25 as the "thread which apparently runs through the whole text 
and ties together its various elements." 

103 See M. P. Miller, “The Function of Isa 61:1-2 in 11Q Melchizedek,” JBL 
88 (1969) 467-69; D. F. Miner, “A Suggested Reading for 11Q Melch 17,” JSJ 2 
(1971) 144-48; J. A. Sanders, “The Old Testament in 11Q Melchizedek,” 
JANESCU 5 (1973) 373-82; and F. L. Horton, The Melchizedek Tradition 
(SNTSMS 30; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1976) 64-82. Sanders (“From 
Isaiah 61," 91) identifies allusions in lines 4, 6, 9, 13, 14, 18, 19, and 20. 

104 Following Y. Yadin (^A Note on Melchizedek and Qumran,” JEJ 15 [1965] 
152-54) in restoring the text [n] mojan ns] onm (“and ‘the herald’ is the 
Anointed of the Spirit"). De Jonge and уап der Woude (“110 Melchizedek,” 302), 
Sanders (“110 Melchizedek,” 381), Horton (Melchizedek Tradition, 68), and 
Vermes (Dead Sea Scrolls, 267) accept Y adin's restoration. 

105 De Jonge and van der Woude propose restoring [ттл] ov (“the day of 
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word-play involving Diog (“peace”) and P196 (“retribution”). Although 
certainty is not possible, given the fragmentary condition of lines 18- 
23, it appears that the author understood two applications for 2\0 in 
Isa 52:7. For the “sons of light" the proclamation of 5\50 meant 
“peace,” but for “Belial and his lot" 5150 means “retribution.” For the 
former, the acceptable year of the Lord is liberty and salvation, while 
for the latter it is vengeance and retribution. These contrasting 
elements summarize well the principal elements of Isa 61:1-2, where 
on the one hand the Anointed of the Lord proclaims good news to the 
poor, liberty to captives, and comfort to those who mourn, but on the 
other he proclaims “the day of vengeance of our God." In this con- 
nection, Sanders is right to call our attention to 1QS 9:21-23, a passage 
which describes the proper attitude of the covenanter, “what he must 
love and what he must hate," and how he is to be “full of zeal” awaiting 
the “day of vengeance, to act acceptably [її moy? pp1nv2]".106 This 
expression, "the day of vengeance," appears to take on a technical 
meaning in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The covenanter of Qumran is not to 
"Jay hands on the men of the pit until the day of vengeance [pp] nm 7y]” 
(1QS 10:19). The Qumranic army is to prepare for the “day of venge- 
ance [Dp D] (1OM 7:5). Allofthese are probable allusionstoIsa61:2. 
Isaiah 61 appears to function in a similar manner іп 4Q521.!07 
Phrases of Isa 61:1-2 appear in places in the first fragment, which has 
preserved a portion of col. 2. (Unfortunately, frags. 2—5 are poorly 
preserved; not one complete sentence can be restored.) According to 
this fragment, God's “Spirit [rm] will hover over the poor [5°00 2v]" (1 
ii 6), he will “release the captives [570% na], make the blind see [PS 
ow ],108 raise up the downtrodden” (1 ii 8), “then he will heal the sick, 
resurrect the dead, and proclaim glad tidings to the poor [5°10 705° ]” (1 
ii 12).10 Three phrases from col. 3 also are pertinent: “. . . the blessing 
of the Lord with his acceptance [3^3]... the land went into exile 


slaughter"). Fitzmyer (“Further Light," 39) objects, finding the context ill-suited for 
such a restoration. The more compelling solution is offered by T. H. Gaster (The 
Dead Sea Scriptures [3rd ed., Garden City: Doubleday, 1976] 435, 467), who 
restores the text [5120] nv (“the day of retribution”). Vermes (Dead Sea Scrolls, 
267) restores it similarly, but does not exploit the word-play. 

106 Sanders, *From Isaiah 61," 90. 

107 Eisenman and Wise (Dead Sea Scrolls, 19) have named this document “The 
Messiah of Heaven and Earth." 

108 А remarkable instance of agreement with the LXX (rv$Aotg àvápAewpu). 

109 The parallels with Q (Matt 11:5 = Luke 7:21-22) are obvious. 
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everywhere . . . and all Israel in exile...” (1 iii 3-5). The tenor of this 
messianic text (cf. 1 ii 1: “[. . . the hea]vens and the earth will obey his 
Anointed")!1!0 coheres with that of 11QMelchizedek: A messianic 
figure, in fulfillment of Isa 61:1-2 and other related prophetic texts, is 
anticipated who will appear in the "acceptable" time, vindicate the 
righteous of Israel, and vanquish Israel's enemies. 

Subsequent Jewish interpretation of Isa 61:1-2 is as unremarkable as 
it is diverse. In at least two instances interpretations are offered that 
complement aspects of Qumranic usage. The prophetic aspect is 
emphasized in the Targum: “The Prophet said, ‘A spirit of prophecy 
before the Lord is upon me . . .'"!!! In Lam. Rab. 3:50 $9, Isa 61:1 is 
cited as one of three passages which mention the Holy Spirit in relation 
to redemption. 

Jesus' allusion to Isa 61:1-2, especially as it is preserved in Q, 
parallels 4Q521 in an amazing way. What the members of Qumran 
longed for, the healing of the sick, the raising of the dead, and the 
preaching of glad tidings to the poor and downtrodden, is happening, 
so John is told, through Jesus. Just that emphasis upon fulfillment 
makes Jesus' reference distinctive. But what is not clarified is what 
raised John’s doubts, as his question clearly implied (“Are you the 
Coming One, or should we expect another?"). Jesus' interpretation of 
Isa 61:1-2 in the Nazareth sermon provides the needed clarification. 

When Jesus quoted the passage from Isaiah and then declared that it 
was fulfilled (Luke 4:18-21), the response of the congregants is 
initially positive. Their question, “15 this not the son of Joseph?" (Luke 
4:22), should not be taken in a negative sense, as it should be in Mark 
6:3. On the contrary, in the Lucan context the question should 
probably be understood in the sense, “Сап this really be true?" By 
quoting this Isaian passage and claiming its fulfillment in his own 
person and ministry, Jesus has implied some sort of messianic status.!12 
The interpretations given Isa 61:1-2 in 11QMelchizedek and 4Q521 
have made this clear. The congregants respond with enthusiasm, 
because the “acceptable year of the Lord" meant the restoration of 


110 The presence of irrron 221 (“and all her anointed ones") in line 9 of frag. 4 
does not militate against a messianic interpretation of the text as a whole. See the 
appropriate qualifications in the “Preface” in Charlesworth (ed.), The Messiah, xvi. 

111 See Chilton, The Isaiah Targum, 118. On the prophetic orientation of the 
Isaiah Targum, see Chilton, The Glory of Israel, 52-56, 138-399 n. 1. 

112 As is rightly recognized by D. E. Aune, “A Note on Jesus’ Messianic 
Consciousness and 11 QMelchizedek,” EvQ 45 (1973) 161-65. 
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Israel. But when Jesus says nothing about the awaited judgment upon 
Israel'S enemies (which probably would have been understood to 
include Jewish sinners as well as Gentiles), but implies through his 
appeal to the examples of Elijah and Elisha (Luke 4:25-27) that Israel's 
traditional enemies will enjoy the messianic blessings, the congregants' 
joyful anticipation turns to rage. The element of judgment that plays 
such an important role in the exegesis of the Qumran materials and, 
indeed, appears in Isa 61:2 itself ("and the day of vengeance of our 
God") is omitted in Jesus' quotation and finds no place in his homily. 
Jesus' use of the Elijah-Elisha traditions also flew in the face of 
popular assumptions. Of course, he did nothing unusual or unexpected 
in citing them to illustrate his eschatological understanding of Isaiah 
61. The eschatological role of Elijah was well fixed in the tradition. In 
the words of Malachi: “Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord comes. And he will turn 
[LXX: dtoxataothoet ] the hearts of the fathers to their children and 
the hearts of children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the land 
with a curse" (3:23-24[E4:5-6]). Sirach alludes to this passage, but 
gives it an interesting spin: “You who are ready at the appointed time, 
it is written, to calm the wrath of God before it breaks out in fury, to 
turn the heart of the father to the son, and to restore [kataotijoat] the 
tribes to Jacob” (48:10). The last phrase, “to restore the tribes to 
Jacob" is the interesting addition. It probably reflects a widespread 
assumption, attested in early Christian tradition: when Elijah comes, 
he will “restore [ároka0voTáver] all things" (Mark 9:12).113 Who or 


113 The question of authenticity is not at issue; it is widely doubted, cf. Funk, 
Gospel of Mark, 145. The point is that the appearance of Elijah was believed, 
whether by Jesus or not, to inaugurate the restoration of Israel. Through Elijah the 
resurrection will occur (m. Sota 9:15), halakic disputes will be settled (m. Seq. 2:5; 
m. B. Mes. 1:8; 2:8; 3:4-5; 8:7; b. Menah. 45a), certain blessings will be restored 
(Mek. on Exod 16:33 [Vayassa' §6]), and the dispersed will be gathered (Tg. Ps.- 
J. Exod 6:18; b. B. Bat. 121b). In some traditions Elijah appears alongside the 
Messiah (Exod. Rab. 18.12 [on 12:42]), and even functions as High Priest (Tg. 
Ps.-J. Exod 40:9-11; Tg. Ps.-J. Deut 30:4; Tg. Lam 4:22). But how much, if any, 
of this tradition derives from the first century? For more on rabbinic traditions about 
Elijah and his role in the End Time, see J. Jeremias, TDNT 2 (1964) 928-34; Str-B 
4.748-89. In Sib. Or. 2:187-189 we read of the return of the “Thesbite, driving a 
heavenly chariot" from heaven to earth. These lines may be early and non- 
Christian, but caution must be exercised in view of the fact this oracle is peppered 
throughout with Christian additions. The idea of Elijah as forerunner to the Messiah 
is not attested in pre-Christian sources; cf. M. M. Faierstein, "Why Do the Scribes 
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what will be “restored”? Sirach makes it clear that the Elijan restora- 
tion of which Malachi spoke was the restoration of Israel.The impli- 
cation of this is blessing for Israel. But Jesus cites his Elijan examples 
in the Nazareth sermon to suggest that eschatological blessings will be 
extended to non-Israelites. In doing this he has challenged popular 
interpretive assumptions about the “acceptable day of the Lord.” This 
day of redemption, forgiveness, and salvation will become a blessing 
for Israel's traditional enemies and people whom the religiously strict 
regard as outcasts. Judgment against these latter persons is withheld. 
Jesus' interpretation of Israel's sacred tradition seems in this case to be 
a clear example of the hermeneutics of prophetic criticism. 

The actions of Theudas (ca. 45 C.E.) and the Egyptian Jew (ca. 56 
C.E.) may offer us examples of what Sanders has called "constitutive" 
hermeneutics (or the hermeneutics of "false prophecy"), that is, 
interpretation of Scripture that accords well with popular expectations 
and assumptions. These men evidently assumed that the original con- 
quest, which occupies such an important place in the sacred tradition, 
was paradigmatic for a new conquest. Just as the Jordan River parted 
for Joshua (cf. Josh 3:14-17; Exod 14:21-22), so would it again for 
Theudas and his following (Ant. 20.5.1 $97; cf. Acts 5:36); just as the 
walls of Jericho fell before Joshua (Josh 6:20), so would the walls of 
the Jerusalem fall before the anonymous Jew from Egypt (Ant. 20.8.6 
$169-170; J.W. 2.13.5 $261-263; cf. Acts 21:38). It is probable that 
some of the wilderness summons of various other prophets (e.g., Ant. 
20.8.10 $188) were attempts to set the stage for the repetition of the 
salvation of the wilderness generation as it prepared to enter and 
conquer the promised land. АП of these would-be prophets (iev8o- 
tTpodytns ) and would-be deliverers, whom Josephus calls “deceivers 
[TAávo] and impostors,” promised "signs [onpeta]" (J.W. 6.5.2 $285) 
in the “wilderness [épgnu(a]" (J.W. 2.13.4 $259). When requested to 
give a sign (onpetov), Jesus refused (Mark 8:11-12). Early Christian 
tradents elaborated on this tradition, rightly sensing that implicit 
within Jesus' stance was a criticism of these would-be prophets and 
messiahs: “False messiahs and prophets [фєзботрофтүта, ] will arise and 
show great signs [oneta] and wonders, so as to deceive [rAavàv] . . . in 
the wilderness [épnuos ]" (Matt 24:24-26). 

Election. Divine election constitutes the essence of Israelite self- 


Say that Elijah Must Come First?" JBL 100 (1981) 75-86; 7. A. Fitzmyer, “Моге 
about Elijah Coming First," JBL 104 (1985) 295-96. 
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identity.!!4 Several statements found in Deuteronomy are foundational 
to the theology of election: “Еог you are a people holy to the Lord 
your God, and the Lord has chosen you to be a people for his own 
possession, out of all the people that are on the face of the earth" (Deut 
14:2; cf. 4:37; 7:6-7; 10:15).115 In the aftermath of the defeat and exile 
of the northern tribes, the hope of regathering and restoration came to 
expression in the deuteronomistic tradition (cf. Deut 30:4). Following 
the exile of Judah, various prophets gave further expression to this 
hope: *I will bring your offspring from the east, and from the west I 
will gather you" (Isa 43:5); “Let the redeemed of the Lord say so, 
whom... he has gathered in from the lands, from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south” (Ps 107:2-3; cf. Isa 
49:12; Zech 8:7; Bar 4:37; Pss. Sol. 11:2). The tradition of return and 
restoration was enriched with banqueting imagery, which had its 
origin in post-exilic oracles promising food to the hungry (Isa 25:6; 
55:1-2). In apocalyptic literature the image is enhanced further: “The 
righteous and elect ones shall be saved on that day; and from 
thenceforth they shall never see the faces of sinners and the oppressors. 
The Lord of the Spirits will abide over them; they shall eat and rest and 
rise with that Son of Man forever and еуег”!!6 (/ Enoch 62:13-14; cf. 
1QSa 2:11-22 and 2 Bar. 29:3-8, where the Messiah is mentioned). 
Attending the eschatological banquet is a hope that comes to expression 
in the rabbinic tradition as well ( Abot 3:17; 4:16). 

We have already seen how John the Baptist undercut assumptions 
about Israel’s election, at least assumptions based on physical descent 
from Abraham. It seems that Jesus also challenged assumptions 
relating to election. From Q we have a unit that coheres with the 
preaching of the Baptist and seems to echo the language of the Old 
Testament texts cited in the preceding paragraph: “I tell you, many 
will come from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom will be 


114 Although somewhat dated, still the best treatments of the subject are those 
by T. C. Vriezen, Die Erwáhlung Israels nach dem Alten Testament (ATANT 24: 
Zurich: Zwingli, 1953); H. Wildberger, Jahwes Eigentumsvolk (ATANT 37; 
Zurich: Zwingli, 1959). 

115 See F. García López, “‘Un peuple consacré’: analyse critique de 
Deutéronome vii," VT 32 (1982) 438-63. 

116 Trans. E. Isaac, “1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch,” in J. Н. Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols., Garden City: Doubleday, 1983- 
85) 1.44. 
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thrown into the outer darkness; there men will weep and gnash their 
teeth" (Matt 8:11-12); “There you will weep and gnash your teeth, 
when you see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the 
kingdom of God and you yourselves thrust out. And men will come 
from east and west, and from north and south, and sit at table in the 
kingdom of God" (Luke 13:28-29). Although parts of both of these 
versions come from the Matthean and Lucan evangelists, at the core of 
this tradition is authentic dominical tradition.1!7 

. Jesus’ saying should not be understood to mean that Israel as a nation 
will be thrust out of the kingdom. Such an idea is at sharp variance 
with Jesus' message as a whole. He evidently expected his disciples to 
act as judges of the twelve tribes of Israel (cf. Matt 19:28 = Luke 
22:28-30). The “sons of the kingdom," therefore, should be taken in 
either a hyperbolic sense or, better, in an ironic sense.!!? In a parable 
that will be considered shortly, Jesus refers to "the elect," which in 
context probably means the “so-called” or “apparent” elect. The same 
probably applies to these sons of the kingdom; they are only the 
"apparent" sons of the kingdom. Because of their refusal to heed Jesus’ 
message, they will be turned away from the kingdom. Those who will 
enjoy the privilege of sitting at table with the patriarchs will be those 
from afar. By this Jesus may have meant Diaspora Jews and perhaps 
even Gentiles. But if taken in a metaphorical sense, which would be in 
keeping with the ironical description of those thrust out as “sons of the 
kingdom," it may mean no more than those who are the “apparent” 
non-elect, or at best those who, according to conventional wisdom, 
have only a slim chance of gaining entry into the kingdom. This 
interpretation is supported by Jesus’ paradoxical saying: “But many 
who are first shall be last, and the last first” (Mark 10:31 = Matt 19:30 
= Luke 13:30). In Luke this saying appropriately follows the Q 
material just considered, though originally it may have been uttered in 
different settings. In any case, it is authentic and clearly reflects Jesus’ 
views of election: Those who enjoy preferment now will be last; those 
who are last now, will enjoy preferment in the kingdom of God. 
Although also in all probability a secondary context, the Matthean 
evangelist likewise applies the tradition in an authentic manner, when 


117 For redaction-critical assessments of this difficult unit, see Allison and 
Davies, Matthew, 2.26; Fitzmyer, Luke, 2.1021-22; and J. S. Kloppenborg, Q 
Parallels (Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988) 156-57; idem, The Formation of Q (SAC; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 225-27, 234-37. 

118 Allison and Davies, Matthew, 2.31. 
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he combines the saying with the story of the healing of the centurion's 
servant (Matt 8:5-13). The centurion and his servant should probably 
be understood as Gentiles,!!9 and as beneficiaries they exemplify Jesus’ 
teaching, considered above, that messianic blessings will be extended 
to Gentiles. 

Among those who regarded holiness as the determining factor in 
election!2° it was believed that only the righteous are elect (as clarified 
by Deuteronomy and its contemporary interpretation). Exclusive 
election was a foundational belief of the covenanters of Qumran. At 
Qumran, in keeping with its priestly self-understanding, persons with 
certain physical defects were not permitted to enter the assembly or 
partake in holy war (1QSa 2:3-10; 1QM 7:4-6). These limitations 
reflected what was for them the holiest of Israel's sacred tradition: the 
holiness code (Leviticus 17—26). Almost all of the disqualifying defects 
mentioned in the Qumranic texts are derived from Lev 21:17-23. 
Persons who met Qumran's standards were "chosen by the assembly" 
(Qm NTP ) to take their place among the elect who would be allowed 
to sit at table with the Messiah (1QSa 1:27-2:3). Similarly, qualified 
persons were “chosen of God” (К *&'^p) to take up arms for the great 
eschatological battle (10M 3:2; 4:10-11). 

James Sanders has shown how it was against this interpretation of 
election and the holiness code that Jesus told the Parable of the Great 
Banquet (Matt 22:1-14 = Luke 14:15-24).121 In sharp contrast to 
Qumran's ideas of who will sit at the messianic banquet table, Jesus 
declares that the “poor and maimed and blind and lame" will gain entry 
(Luke 14:21), not those who had been “chosen [oi kekhnpévov ]" (Luke 
14:17); they will not taste the messianic banquet (Luke 14:24). 
Ironically, the excuses that the “apparent” elect offered (Luke 14:18- 
20) approximate the excuses for opting out of holy war, excuses which 
come from a passage that significantly influenced Qumran's concep- 
tualization of the final, eschatological battle (1QM 10:1-8; cf. Deut 
20:2-9). Qumranic ideas of election provide significant interpretive 
backdrop against which Jesus' parable should be understood. The 
Matthean version of the parable appropriately concludes with what 


119 Allison and Davies, Matthew, 2.18. 

120 See Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 86-93. Borg identifies Pharisees, Essenes, 
and various extremists who make up the so-called "fourth philosophy" as Israelites 
who advocated various understandings of holiness by which Israel was to be 
restored to its biblical ideal. 

121 Sanders, “Ethic of Election," 245-71. 
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was probably another one of Jesus' detached, free-floating sayings: 
“Many are called [kAntot], but few are chosen [ékkXnrot ]" (Matt 22:14). 
Both words kXnro( and éxxAntol can mean “chosen” in the sense of elec- 
tion. Their meaning in this context is probably something like “al- 
though there are many who think they are numbered among the elect, 
only a few will be picked out." This saying complements the one cited 
above: “But many who are first shall be last, and the last first." Jesus’ 
ideas offer a critique of assumptions regarding election, ideas which 
are consonant with his (and John's) call for repentance. Israel must not 
assume that descent from Abraham is a guarantee of election.!2 

Piety. There is evidence that Jesus challenged conventional views of 
piety. His teaching on almsgiving, prayer, and fasting as presented in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 6:1-18; cf. Matt 23:1-36) is probably 
authentic in part and probably approximates the actual views of the 
historical Jesus.!23 Some of the utterances directed against the 
Pharisees in Matthew 23, though admittedly advancing Matthean 
polemic, probably derive from Jesus. There is evidence that Jesus 
defended in some ways non-Torah observant Jews, or at least Jews who 
in the eyes of more religiously circumspect Jews were thought to be 
non-Torah observant.1?4 

Perhaps the most startling aspect of Jesus' criticism of assumptions 
relating to piety is the role played by Samaritans and tax collectors in 
his teaching and in his public activities. The first example relates to 


122 Jesus' actions also reveal much about Jesus' understanding of election, 
e.g., his association with tax collectors and “sinners” (Mark 2:17; Luke 7:36-50; 
15:1-2; 19:1-9); his compassion for lepers and others whose sickness carried with it 
negative religious implications (Mark 1:40; 5:25; 14:3; Luke 14:2; 17:12); his 
association with Samaritans and his portrayal of Samaritans as good examples 
(Luke 9:52; 10:33; 17:16). 

123 See Allison and Davies, Matthew, 1.573-75. 

124 [n contrast to Jesus' association with religious and social outcasts are 
rabbinic statements regarding the “people of the land." One rabbi claims that “no 
‘am ha-ares is pious” (Abot 2:6). The ‘am ha-ares are considered shameless (Р. 
Pesah. 49b). Some rabbis taught that it is disgraceful for a rabbi to marry a 
daughter of an ‘am ha-ares (b. Pesah. 49a-49b). Such a marriage “may be 
compared to [the grafting of] grapes with berries of a thorn bush, [which is] a 
repulsive and unacceptable thing" (b. Pesah. 49b). A paragraph later we read: “Let 
him not marry the daughter of an “ат ha-ares, because they are detestable and their 
wives are vermin, and of their daughters it is said, ‘Cursed be he who lies with any 
manner of beast’” (Deut 27:21). These examples are illustrative only; it should not 
be assumed that they represent a universally held view. 
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traditions about Samaritans. According to 2 Kgs 17:21-34 after Israel 
had been exiled, foreign peoples were settled in Samaria. Among these 
were people from Cuth.!25 These people converted to an imperfect 
form of Judaism only because God sent lions among them killing and 
terrorizing them (2 Kgs 17:25-28). This tradition, which Samaritans 
have always considered false, came to form the basis of Jewish views 
of the Samaritan people. Anti-Samaritan feelings and episodes need not 
be rehearsed here; they are well known.!26 

Jesus' Parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37) immediately 
comes to mind.!? What often does not come to mind is the Old 
Testament passage upon which the parable is based in part. Consider 
the following portions of 2 Chr 28:8-15: 


The men of Israel took captive two hundred thousand of their kinfolk, 
women, sons, and daughters; they also took much spoil from them and 
brought the spoil from them and brought the spoil to Samaria. But a prophet 
of the Lord was there, whose name was Oded; and he went out to meet the 
army that came to Samaria, and said to them, ^... Now hear me, and send 
back the captives ...” ... And the men... rose and took the captives, 
and with the spoil they clothed all that were naked among them; they clothed 
them, gave them sandals, provided them with food and drink, and anointed 
them; and carrying all the feeble among them on asses, they brought them to 
their kinsfolk at Jericho, the city of palm trees. Then they returned to 
Samaria. 


Many of the details that make up Jesus' Parable of the Good 
Samaritan derive from this account of the “good Samaritans.” Initially, 
these Samaritans were not so good. Following their military victory 
they intended not only to seize the spoils of war, but to enslave their 
brothers from the south. Through the prophetic challenge of Oded 
they abandoned their plan and treated their prisoners with compassion. 
In obeying the word of the prophet they became the model on which 
the good Samaritan of Jesus' parable was to be based. The sacred 


125 Accordingly, the Rabbis often refer to the Samaritans as *Cutheans" or 
“Kutim”; cf. the Minor Tractate of that name in the Babylonia Talmud. 

126 For a summary of pertinent material, see C. A. Evans, *Is Luke's View of 
the Jewish Rejection of Jesus Anti-Semitic?," in D. D. Sylva (ed.), Reimaging the 
Death of the Lukan Jesus (Athenäum Monografien: BBB 73; Frankfurt am Main: 
Hain, 1990) 46-47. 

127 The Jesus Seminar has given the Parable of the Good Samaritan a “red” 
rating; cf. R. W. Funk et al. (eds.), The Parables of Jesus: Red Letter Edition 
(Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988) 30. 
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traditions about the people from Samaria are mixed; which of them 
one chose to emphasize was a matter of one's hermeneutic. One could 
appeal to 2 Kings 17 and portray them as heathen who, at best, were 
“lion proselytes" (i.e., insincere). Or one could appeal to 2 Chronicles 
28 and portray them as merciful. To do the latter, given the feelings of 
hatred that existed between Jews and Samaritans in the first century, 
would certainly constitute a challenge to the way the sacred tradition 
tended to be interpreted. The prophetic challenge of this parable is 
heightened in that not only is the Samaritan the hero by virtue of 
fulfilling the Levitical law to “love one's neighbor as one's self" (Lev 
19:18; cf. Luke 10:27), those who fail to fulfill this commandment are 
a priest and a Levite (Luke 10:31-32). In the end, the one who was 
truly pious, who truly fulfilled the requirements of the covenant, was 
none other than a despised Samaritan. 

The Parable of the Repentant Tax Collector (Luke 18:9-14)128 
provides another example of true piety displayed by the one from 
whom, according to conventional wisdom, piety was not to be 
expected. The parable is well known; it describes a conceited Pharisee 
who, on the one hand, thanks God for not being like other persons 
(such as the tax collector) and who reminds God that he tithes 
faithfully, and a tax collector who, on the other, beats his breast and 
cries out: “God be merciful to me a sinner!” Again, what is not as well 
known is the Old Testament passage that this parable presupposes. 
What the self-righteous Pharisee has done is what is commanded in 
Deuteronomy 26. He has brought his tithe to “the place” where God 
would eventually command the Temple to be built (Deut 26:2). He has 
confessed who he is and how God has blessed him (Deut 26:3, 5-9). He 
has tithed all of his produce (Deut 26:2, 4, 10, 12) and he has averred 
that he has not broken God's commandments (Deut 26:13). The 
Pharisee has only done what Scripture commands. And yet, the hero of 
the parable is the tax collector. Why? He is the true model because he 
has brought the sacrifice of a contrite heart, something that the 
classical prophets called for (cf. Isa 66:2; Hos 6:6; and esp. Mic 6:6-8). 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Jesus’ use of the Scriptures of Israel was not the result of a conscious 
decision to comment upon texts or to develop a theory of inter- 


128 The Jesus Seminar has assigned a “pink” rating to this parable, cf. Funk, 
Parables of Jesus, 56. 
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pretation. Scripture was for him less a focus in itself than a means of 
identifying and illuminating God's eschatological disclosure. He 
applied texts to that end by relating passages to one another and to his 
own situation. His vision of the organic connection of individual 
passages within a single perspective was, broadly speaking, consistent 
with interpretative principles of the rabbis (as reflected in the 
Middoth). But where the rabbinic perspective was that of the single 
Torah, Jesus' was the kingdom of God. 

Jesus referred to Scripture on the basis of the popularly received 
paraphrases, the Targumim, especially in the case of Isaiah. He cited 
texts in that form, referred to targumic interpretations, employed 
targumic phrasing and themes. The recovery of usages is possible only 
by critical study, since the influence of the Scriptures (especially in 
Septuagintal form) was powerful and persistent during the period of 
the Gospels' composition. During that time, Scripture became a means 
of christological reflection more than a means of challenging hearers 
to perceive the kingdom. 

The perspective of the kingdom alone brought coherence to Jesus' 
use of Scripture. From that perspective Scripture identified the 
activity of God, which Jesus held was being fulfilled in the present. 
Such an experiential understanding of fulfillment, as distinct from the 
conception of fulfillment as a prediction completed (which emerges 
most clearly in Matthew) is Jesus' signature in the usage of Scripture. 
Challenge and provocation are characteristic in his reference to 
Scripture, because his usage is essentially instrumental. Some of the 
clearest references to Scripture, such as his citation of Isa 6:9-10 and 
his allusion to Isa 5:1-7, are designed to goad his hearers not to go on 
doing what the hearers of the prophets had done. 

The theologoumenon of the kingdom and the theme of the rejection 
of the prophets are themselves characteristic of the Targumim (parti- 
cularly, the Isaiah Targum), but Jesus evidently made them his own. 
There is no question at all of a simple repetition of biblical texts, 
targumic or otherwise, in his teaching. Indeed, his apparent freedom 
in adapting and applying Scripture is consistent with his claim of access 
to God's spirit and with his reputation as a prophet. 

The passage which best reflects Jesus’ claim to the spirit (Luke 4:18- 
21) itself operates by means of the announcement that Isa 61:1-2 was 
fulfilled in his activity. While Jesus joined the classical Prophets in 
challenging received notions of the covenant, he also operated on a 
more explicitly scriptural basis than they. Our knowledge of John the 
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baptizer's teaching is more fragmentary and indirect than our 
knowledge of Jesus', but the coordination of their teachings in regard 
to Scripture seems probable. Both engaged in a provocative reference 
to biblical themes, although Jesus' reference to Scripture is more 
detailed and more expansive within the Gospels. Those differences 
(and, for that matter, certain of the similarities between John and 
Jesus) may be more a function of the character of the sources to hand 
than of anything else. 

In the case of Jesus, however, it seems clear that the usage of 
Scripture in the service of the kingdom resulted not only in provoca- 
tive reminders that his hearers should beware not to slip into the 
antipathy of Israel towards the prophets. He also insisted that Scripture 
was fulfilled, since the reality of God, attested in ancient texts, had 
dawned in the experience of his hearers. The dawning light of God's 
eschatological reality was his guiding principle. In that light, new 
shadows were cast on what had once appeared to be obviously sound 
assumptions. Election, holiness, purity and piety—which probably 
seemed conventional matters to many Jews—were subjects of radical 
redefinition in Jesus' teaching. The Scriptures for Jesus were means to 
an end; once the end had shown itself, the means could be adjusted in 
the service of their ultimate purpose. 
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JESUS' MINISTRY AND SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
Ben F. Meyer 


I. DIVERSITY OF VIEWS 


In the historical-Jesus literature of recent years, as indeed 
throughout the entire history of historical-Jesus research, there have 
been substantially diverse views on the self-understanding, mission, 
and ministry of Jesus. The roots of this diversity are themselves 
diverse, lying as they do as well on the side of the inquirer as on the 
side of the object of inquiry. Among factors on the side of the object 
are: the complexity of the relevant historical realities; their openness 
to a variety of kinds of inquiry; and the incompleteness of available 
data respecting many of our most spontaneous and insistent questions. 

Factors on the side of the inquirer may be brought together under 
the heading of “diverse horizons." Horizons—the limits of what one 
knows and cares about—are established, and grow or contract, in 
accord with the life-history of the inquirer. Historians may or may not 
have reached clearly articulated views of knowledge and reality. They 
will surely have had diverse life-experiences. They will have operated 
in several patterns of human experience and will exhibit conscious- 
nesses diversely differentiated, which may or may not include, for 
example, literary competence, social sophistication, the scientific 
spirit, or flair for philosophic reflection. Historians differ in intelli- 
gence, imagination, and temperament; in their curiosity and alertness, 
their personal interests, tastes, sympathies; in how habitually exigent 
they are with respect to evidence and, in general, in the sum of their 
virtues and vices, intellectual and moral. Accordingly, the horizons of 
historians greatly differ in estimating possibilities and probabilities, 
and in the sphere of values and allegiances.! 

Historians of Jesus, finally, harbour sharply diverse views on the 
nature and origin of the gospel tradition and the gospels, the primary 
and almost only sources of data on Jesus. To offer even a bare review 
of these "nature and origins" questions is not possible here, but we can 


1 See B. F. Meyer, “Тһе Relevance of ‘Horizon’,” DownRev (1994) forth- 
coming. 
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at least indicate what positions we have taken on them; namely, that the 
Synoptic tradition—historiographic and, by Hellenistic standards, 
historical?—originated among the hebraioi of Jerusalem in the thirties 
of the first century. The tradition took shape in phases, beginning with 
the passion story, and the bulk of it (probably including the Q stratum 
of tradition) had been produced by the mid-forties. The Johannine 
tradition, independent of the Synoptic gospels, if not entirely of the 
Synoptic tradition, is a genuine historical source. 

It is occasionally valuable to take note of opinion that is neither 
thoroughly informed nor well balanced (e.g. Thomas Sheehan, The 
First Coming), or that is well informed but eccentric (e.g. Morton 
Smith, Jesus the Magician), or that, fanciful and self-indulgently con- 
jectural, merits a critical-probability rating of close to zero (Jesus as 
mushroom cultist), and to say in each case what is lacking.? All these 
books are ornamented with learning and other intermittent evidences 
of sobriety; but none of them are deeply and consistently exigent. A 
viable hermeneutics is lacking in every one of these books. Worse, 
they betray a displacement of seriousness from historical reconstruc- 
tion—which of its very nature cannot be achieved without something 
like total commitment to the task—to the ideological programmes that 
history is being made to serve. 

This seems to me to hold also for those still more recent studies that 
make Jesus a social reformer and manager of cultural conflict. 
Sociological expertise in Richard Horsley's Sociology and the Jesus 
Movement made possible a detailed critique of Gerd Theissen's 
ground-breaking social/sociological study of the Jesus-movement;4 
this same expertise, however, has also functioned as a potential 
distraction from the foci of the gospels and their evidential value for 


2 — On how to determine whether ancient literature is historiographic, see Meir 
Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985) 23-35. On how well the gospel literature measures up to ancient and 
modern standards of historicity, valid argument is discursive, piecemeal, cumul- 
ative, and circular (though not viciously so). Good practice, markedly conservative 
in the century from Dalman to the present, has been more in evidence than fully 
articulated methodical clarity. 

3 Thomas Sheehan, The First Coming (New York: Random House, 1986); 
Morton Smith, Jesus the Magician (New York: Harper & Row, 1978); J. M. 
Allegro, The Sacred Mushroom and the Cross (New York: Doubleday, 1970). 

^ Gerd Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity (London: SCM, 
1978); Richard A. Horsley, Sociology and the Jesus Movement (New York: 
Crossroad, 1989) 13-64. 
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historical reconstruction. Burton L. Mack and John Dominic Crossan 
propose that Jesus was a Cynic social reformer, either gentile (Mack) 
or Jewish (Crossan).? Both works offer various sorts of erudition on 
the ancient world and its social systems, as well as current theory on 
those systems; neither, however, makes the effort to measure up to the 
mass of available gospel evidence on Jesus. Information abounds in 
both works, but neither presents a position closely argued, point by 
point. The critical reader is now informed, now entertained, rarely 
persuaded—at least on matters relating to Jesus. Both, finally, are 
original, abundantly and excessively original. To an historically 
grounded understanding of Jesus both run the risk of massive 
irrelevance. Are we mistaken in seeing here, once more, a radical lack 
of seriousness about history, a lack of sobriety in estimating what it 
takes to perform the historical task well, i.e., seriously and honestly, so 
that the reconstruction can stand up to critique and compel 
acknowledgement? (It would be reassuring if we could honestly 
answer, yes; I do not think we can.) 

It is more challenging and finally more profitable to review 
scholarly works that are radically serious, balanced, intent on the 
marshalling and weighing of evidence. Current work deriving its 
character at least in part from an infusion of social-scientific analysis 
can avoid, and has avoided, letting itself be distracted from the 
essentially biblical intelligibility of Jesus' mission. Sean Freyne's 
Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels® offers a sterling example of work that 
has only profited from the social-science connection. Like Mack, 
Crossan, and Horsley, Freyne softpedals the copious evidence of 
eschatological consciousness on the part of Jesus and, in fact, of most 
of the dramatis personae of the gospel story. This follows a line traced 
earlier by Marcus J. Borg, whose Jesus books exhibit partly contrary 
traits: insensitivity to the solid evidence of non-metaphorical 
eschatology in the gospels and keen sensitivity to “the holiness 
paradigm” regnant in Israel since the foundational Exilic and post- 
Exilic texts (the Pentateuch, Ezekiel, Trito-Isaiah, Deutero-Zechariah, 
Ezra, Nehemiah).? 


? Burton L. Mack, A Myth of Innocence (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988); John 
Dominic Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish 
Peasant (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991). 

6 Sean Freyne, Galilee, Jesus and the Gospels (London: SCM, 1988). 

7 Marcus J. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics in the Teaching of Jesus 
(SBEC 5; New York and Toronto: Mellen, 1984); idem, Jesus: A New Vision (San 
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Dale C. Allison, Jr., by contrast, has produced a monograph 
offering a detailed and largely persuasive discussion of how the early 
Church arrived at its convictions of realized eschatology.’ Informing 
Jesus’ own self-understanding, furthermore, was a consciousness-of- 
mission—both of John’s mission and of his own mission—bearing the 
traits of apocalyptic eschatology.? 

Literary criticism has also had an impact on historical-Jesus work, 
with little awareness of the deficiencies of merely literary study 
respecting genuine historical knowledge. James Breech has offered 
two examples, of which the second is a crisp, illusion-free account of 
post-modernist nihilism and its minimalist self.10 

“Hermeneutics,” a term often used in puzzling ways though with 
confident aplomb (in the present essay it refers to interpretation and 
history in the light of the philosophy of knowledge), is still far from a 
success story. Though enriched by literary or social-scientific theory, 
historical effort might still be hermeneutically unself-suspecting. Let 
the recent major works of Crossan and of John P. Meier illustrate. 
Respecting “objectivity,” Crossan seems to think that the choice is 
between a positivist hermeneutics and a simple pledge of “honesty.” 
(This simplicity is no guarantee of freedom from Neo-Kantian 
suppositions and phrases inherited from the “New Quest"). Often naive 
realism remains the order of the day, though (as in John P. Meier’s 
work) mixed indiscriminately with Neo-Kantian remnants.!! Bernard 
Lonergan’s views on the need for a thoroughgoing critical-realist 
break with naive-realist and positivist hermeneutics so as to deal with 
historical knowledge and the issues of “the historical Jesus and the 
Christ of faith" seem to hold truer than ever.!2 


Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987). 

8 D.C. Allison, The End of the Ages Has Come (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985). 

9 бее B. Е. Meyer, Christus Faber: The Master Builder and the House of 
God (Allison Park: Pickwick, 1992) esp., “Jesus’ Scenario of the Future,” 41-58. 

10 James Breech, The Silence of Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983); idem, 
Jesus and Postmodernism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989). 

11 See Crossan, Jesus (see above, n. 5) xxxiv, 423, on honesty as the 
alternative to a Spurious (positivist) objectivity, while speaking of “the historical 
Jesus” as a “reconstruction” and in the plural “historical Jesuses,” e.g. 423. John 
P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (ABRL; New York: 
Doubleday, 1991) 1-6 (naive realism); 25-26 (Neo-Kantianism). For a critical- 
realist definition of “the historical Jesus,” see B. F. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus 
(London: SCM, 1979) 256 n. 1; idem, Christus Faber, 3. 

12 See W. F. J. Ryan and В. J. Tyrrell (eds.), A Second Collection (London: 
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II. JESUS AS COMMUNICATOR 


We take it, for our part, that Jesus was a man with a definite view of 
himself and his time, a man with a mission, equipped with great 
resources for accomplishing it and confronted with not easily 
manageable obstacles in the way of its accomplishment. The present 
essay will take account of Jesus' eschatology; of how it related to his 
mission; and of how it bore on his reading of the scriptures—all from 
the standpoint of Jesus as communicator. We should like to know what 
he had to communicate, what strategy of communication he adopted, 
and why. We do not intend here an account of Jesus' self- 
understanding that pretends to completeness. We wish only to offer 
generalizations on Jesus' self-understanding within the limits disclosed 
by his ministry as act-of-communication. 

Our first step is to clear a path for the inquiry by briefly reconsider- 
ing data relevant to Jesus as communicator, which, owing to prolonged 
banal treatment, have in recent years lost their edge, context, and 
significance. 

Since Wrede's day, discussion of “{һе messianic secret" has largely 
centred on the Marcan redaction. But both before and after Wrede 
many have expressed the view that the story of Jesus' recoil from 
scriptural titles and epithets whether for himself or his followers 
reflected not merely a literary trait, but a facet of Jesus' historic 
deportment: a continuous effort to avoid offering grounds for a 
"political" construal of his activity. In the context of the durable sub- 
surface antipathy to the Romans that recurrently broke surface in 
Israel from Pompey to Hadrian, *(the) Messiah" meant “leader of the 
revolution." There was doubtless more than a grain of truth in the 
notion that it was to forestall this mode of interpretation that Jesus 
avoided messianic titles. At the same time, it is equally beyond doubt 
that the matter has a certain density and is not settled simply by appeal 
to the theme of "political" messiahship. 

The mission of Jesus had two traits whose partly antithetical 
character has been almost universally overlooked. On the one hand, 
the mission was directed to all Israel; on the other, it called for a 


Longman, Dartman & Todd, 1974) 218. A fully differentiated treatment of “Jesus 
of history and Christ of faith" questions furthermore calls for “that recondite 
department of hermeneutics that involves one in cognitional theory, epistemology, 
and metaphysics.” Bernard Lonergan, “Christology Today,” in F. E. Crowe (ed.), 
A Third Collection (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1985) 87. 
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deeply personal positive response. 

Directed to all Israel both geographically and socially,!3 it covered 
all regions and included all classes, not only the socially competent, but 
the marginal and unimportant, women and children, the mentally and 
physically disabled. It went beyond the borders of geographical Israel 
to Jews of the neighbouring countries, and beyond the borders of self- 
defining Israel to address notorious professional “sinners,” whom the 
national elite had, if not ostracized, then excommunicated. 

The mission was too serious, too subtle, with too much at stake, to 
find expression in anything like a demogogic or crowd-pleaser mode. 
Intent, like the Baptist, on eliciting a personal response, Jesus gave 
every indication that he was acutely aware of the constraints imposed 
on any seeker after this kind of response. А flat proposal or assertion 
of claims would have stood at a pole almost directly opposite to his 
deliberate, habitual indirection. The dialogue between the rich man 
and Abraham in the parable of "Lazarus and the rich man" obliquely 
makes the point. What will win a personal response? The rich man, in 
Hades, separated from Abraham by an abyss, thinks of a spectacular 
appeal; Abraham looks on this as futile. The rich man asks if Abraham 
would send Lazarus 


*...to my father's house, where I have five brothers, to warn them, so 
that they may not come to this place of torment?” But Abraham said, “They 
have Moses and the Prophets; let them listen to them." “No, father 
Abraham,” he replied, “but if someone from the dead visits them, they will 
repent." Abraham answered, "If they do not listen to Moses and the 
prophets, they will pay no heed even if someone should rise from the 
dead." (Luke 16:24-31) 


The mordant realism of Abraham's words perhaps betrays a slight 
but definite post-Easter accent. However that may be, it certainly 
reflects the parabolist who was also an experienced kerygmatist, a 
herald to out-of-doors crowds and synagogue congregations. 

Hence, too, the direct question that the Baptist, through his disciples, 
sent to Jesus, “Are you he who is to come, or are we to await another?" 
elicited the indirection of: 


13 Albrecht Alt, “Die Stätten des Wirkens Jesu in Galiláaterritorialgeschichtlich 
betrachtet," Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel II (Munich: Beck, 
1953) 436-55. On social classes, besides the recent works of Theissen, Horsley, 
and Freyne (see above, notes 4 and 6), see Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem in the 
Time of Jesus (London: SCM, 1969) 87-138, 147-245, 359-76. 
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Go and report to John what you hear and see: 
the blind see, 
the lame walk, 
lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, 
news of salvation is broken to the poor.... 


followed by the avertissement, “Happy the man who finds in me 
nothing to make him stumble" (Matt 11:4-6 = Luke 7:22-23). 

Xavier Léon-Dufour accordingly appealed to an “economy of 
revelation," i.e., a strategy realistically taking into account the 
conditions of successful communication, as the basic component in any 
explanation of Jesus' policy of avoiding the appeal to claims and 
titles.14 Still, despite his insistent indirection, the intended answer to 
“Ате you he who is to come?" was inescapably “yes"—1in the sense, 
moreover, that no other was to be awaited after him. 

A slightly different, complementary accent, equally relevant to the 
rationale of Jesus' flexible, layered, various policy in addressing 
others, was recovered by T. W. Manson from Mark 4:11 (cf. = Matt 
13:11).15 The original sense of the primitive Marcan form may be 
rendered: “To you has been (divinely) given the secret of the reign of 
God, / but to those outside everything is in riddles ( = enigmatic)."16 
Why this distinction? From first to last, i.e., from Jesus' own meaning, 
through the sense that this word probably carried in the gospel 
tradition, to its sense in the Marcan redaction,!? the words bore on 
God's gracious predilection towards yea-sayers and met, at least 
obliquely, the scandal of the response of nay-sayers. The originally 


14 X. Léon-Dufour, in “L’Evangile selon saint Marc,” in A. Robert and A. 
Feuillet (eds.), Introduction à la Bible II (New York and Tournai: Desclée, 1959) 
196-228, with reference to 216-17. 

15 Тһе breakthrough analysis was the work of T. W. Manson, The Teaching 
of Jesus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967; orig. 1935) 75-80; the 
analysis was refined by Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York: 
Scribner's, 1963) 15-18. Both worked in relation to the Aramaic substratum. 

16 My translation, echoing the work of Manson and Jeremias. 

17 Along with Manson and Jeremias (n. 15), see Bruce D. Chilton, A Galilean 
Rabbi and His Bible (GNS 8; Wilmington: Glazier, 1984) 90-98. (It is often 
overlooked that early Christian translators of gospel traditions into Greek quite 
deliberately chose to render ambiguous Aramaic words this way rather than that in 
order to make a religiously or theologically motivated point—a phenomenon that 
has repeatedly complicated the "Son of man" question.) 
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intended sense of the Aramaic word 87m was “riddle, enigma.” In the 
gospel redactions it has been made to mean “parable” and referred to 
Jesus' parabolic teaching. Mark as redactor exploited this line, making 
it serve two purposes. It explained why Jesus taught *in parables" and 
how God's own designs stood behind this teaching. That is, God, for 
his own saving purposes, willed Israel's failure to understand and 
accept Jesus. It is a trait of the gospel tradition to attribute positive 
responses-to-Jesus to God's prevenient illumination, and negative 
responses-to-Jesus to the inadequate dispositions of negative respon- 
dents. The accent falls on the role of the attitudes of groups and 
individuals. God favours those whose hearts are open to his revelation: 
"the simple" (výmior, Matt 11:25 = Luke 10:21), not “the wise and 
intelligent." Again, and on the same basis, Simon was enabled to speak 
the truth about Jesus (Matt 16:17). But if “flesh and blood" (càpE kal 
аїна, 16:17b), even when directly confronted by the data of 
messiahship-in-action, could not discern it, what good would it do to 
add spectacular claims and titles? Now, the reason why this question 
about claims and titles should have arisen at all lies in the character of 
the words and acts reflected in the gospel tradition as a whole. 
Following the arrest of the Baptist (with whom, according to a 
Johannine tradition of which the ingenuousness and discontinuity with 
later tradition commends a judgment of historical authenticity, he had 
been associated in a kerygmatic programme for all Israel), Jesus 
launched a new, independent mission, again to all Israel, of which the 
leit-motif was the advent of the reign of God. He proclaimed this 
fulfillment-event, notably in synagogues (Luke 4:16-30; Mark 1:39 = 
Matt 4:23; cf. Luke 4:44; Mark 1:21 = Luke 4:31; Mark 6:2; Matt 
13:53). And since, to judge from the prayers of the synagogue (“May 
he allow his reign to reign in your lifetime and in your days and in the 
lifetime of the whole house of Israel, speedily and soon!"),!3 his 
audience understood “the reign of God" as God's climactic visitation, 
definitively reversing the long era of "sorrow and sighing,"!? of 
humiliation and oppression, it follows that Jesus could only have been 
understood as laying claim to the role of appointed herald, the bringer 
of the news of salvation, publisher of peace ( = Dý, Isa 52:7). From 
the mere phenomenon of his proclamation he raised a question about 


18 From ће Qaddis. On its date and use, see I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottes- 
dienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (3rd ed., Hildesheim: Olms, 1967) 93. 
19 From the Tepillah, or “Eighteen Benedictions,” 11th petition. 
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himself: What role was he playing in the scenario of the last days? 


III. JESUS' THEMES AND 
THE COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM THEY POSED 


Both the Baptist's call to the nation and Jesus' own later 
proclamation of God's reign established the non-metaphorically 
eschatological context of “the last days,"?? thereby inevitably raising 
the "Who?""-question, first respecting the Baptist (Luke 3:15; John 
1:19-28), second respecting Jesus (Matt 11:3 2 Luke 7:19-20). The 
question was insistently recurrent. 

Add to this a series of further traits qualifying Jesus and his public 
performance. He identified himself and his followers as eschatological 
antitypes of Israel, her kings and prophets (Moses, David, Solomon, 
Elisha, Isaiah, Jonah, the Servant of the Lord, the one like a [son of] 
man, the temple, tribes, prophets of Israel). He evoked the promises 
and prophecies of the scriptures realized in his own cures and exor- 
cisms (e.g. Matt 11:5 = Luke 7: 22-23). He alluded to the filling-to-the- 
full of the measures appointed for the eschaton in his own time and 
place and with reference to himself (Mark 1:14; Luke 6:21; Matt 5:17; 
23:32-36). He taught with charismatic authority, backing his words 
with acts (Mark 1:22 = Matt 7:29 = Luke 4:22; Mark 1:27 = Luke 
4:26). Furthermore, it is little by little coming to be accepted that the 
object of Israel's central hope, however denominated (“the visitation 
of God" as the Essenes called it, or “the age to come,” as the rabbis put 
it, or “the reign of God" as Jesus, in accord with the Qaddis, preferred 
to express it) would centrally comprehend the eschatological 
restoration of Israel (die endzeitliche Wiederherstellung, the expres- 
sion under which Ernst Ludwig Dietrich in 1925 summed up the hope 
of the prophets?!). 

What we must infer from these data taken culmulatively is that Jesus 
was the conscious bearer of a (indeed, of the) climactic and definitive 
mission to all Israel. This mission (by definition, as it were) was 
destined to bring the scriptures to fulfillment and history to an end. 
This charged conclusion challenges us to recover the character of 
Jesus' mission, and consequently the character of the to-be-communi- 
cated in persuance of it. 


20 бее above, n. 9. 
21 FE. L. Dietrich, SWB SBWT. Die endzeitliche Wiederherstellung bei den 
Propheten (Giessen: Tópelmann, 1925). 
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Respecting the themes central to Jesus, we begin by reflection on the 
founding of the Essenes, a second-century event that by its nature 
required that, for their own sake, the sectarians objectify and spell out 
the basic elements of their claim to be the remnant of Israel and to 
inherit the national legacy. Under the impact for the most part, 
probably, of the “Master of Righteousness,” they adopted the same 
scheme of meaning as had been foundational for biblical Israel. It 
consisted in the Sinaitic covenant (cf. the several constituent elements 
of the Covenantal Formulary) and in the heritage of classical 
prophecy. This made up the scheme of meaning that let the priestly 
founder(s) of the sect define the community, the ground and condition 
of its existence, the sum of its expectations and hopes. 

The Master of Righteousness must have conceived his personal task 
not precisely as the restoration of Israel, which would be the future act 
of God at the divinely chosen moment, but as the definition of that 
proper response to God which would make the community the true 
remnant and heir of Israel. The result is that the communitarian 
structure, piety, and hope of the Essenes offer a privileged insight into 
how second-century pietists understood Israel. We learn at least how a 
powerful charismatic—a priestly rigorist of the Maccabaean period— 
understood biblical tradition on the situation and destiny of Israel in 
the sight of God. 

YHWH delivered Israel, the people born of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, from Egypt and at Sinai he brought Israel into covenant with 
himself. Whenever this people by its unfaithfulness made itself liable 
to judgment and destruction, God remembered his covenant of old and 
raised up a remnant, seed of continuity with the past and of the 
restoration to come. In “the age of wrath" hundreds of years after the 
Babylonian Exile, 


He visited them, and He caused a plant root to spring from Israel and Aaron 
to inherit His land and to prosper on the good things of his earth. And they 
perceived their iniquity and recognized that they were guilty men, and yet 
for twenty years they were like blind men groping for the way. And God 
observed their deeds, that they sought Him with a whole heart, and He 
raised for them a Teacher of Righteousness to guide them in the way of His 
heart (CD 1:7-11).2 


The fruits of this guidance were entry into a new covenant—a 


22 Translation by Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin, 1962; rev. ed., 1970) 97. 
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sharply defined renewal of the covenant of old—which according to 
Essene self-understanding made the entrants the building built by God, 
the plantation he planted, his temple and his flock. They were to seek 
God, devoted to the Law and the prophets (1QS 1:1-2), bound to the 
covenant of grace (ТОП m3), living in the communion/fellowship of 
18). 

They—not the sanctuary in Jerusalem—were the true holy place and 
holy of holies (1QS 8:5-6), the precious cornerstone of Isa 28:16, the 
stone chosen by God and (Ps 118:22) rejected by “the builders" (Ps 
118:22). The Temple Scroll (11QTemple) adds a powerful confirma- 
tion of the primacy of “holiness” among the ideals and values that the 
priestly sect cherished. 

In the period after the wreck of the second temple in A.D. 70, the 
sages can be seen to have supposed the mass of themes that the Essenes 
had objectified and highlighted, but they (the sages) were not obliged 
by their historic situation to spell it all out. They took the covenant for 
granted; they deemphasized eschatology, with its explosive potential, 
and even more markedly after the era of Bar Kochba. Otherwise, they 
affirmed the basic biblical thematic of “Israel,” its election and call to 
holiness, just as the Essenes had, and essentially under the same 
influences (the Law, Ezekiel, Nehemiah and Ezra). They accordingly 
made it their main business to elaborate in loving detail the halakah 
making Israel holy. 

Jesus and earliest Christianity offer yet another example of the same 
classic biblical themes. Among the first differences between Jesus and 
the Essenes there were those of situation and relation. Jesus mounted a 
trenchant critique of the scribal elite, denouncing ("blind guides!) the 
scribes' immersion in the ritual law and their lack of proportionate 
concern for “the weightier things of the Law," its moral demands. But 
the centre of gravity of his own mission was not correction of the 
errors of the priests and sages of Israel. His issue was not past but 
present revelation. Besides, unlike the Essenes, he did not consider the 
nation to be cut off by its sins and errors from the covenant and its 
blessings. Jesus' situation, in its distinctiveness vis-à-vis the Essenes 
and the later rabbis, grounds the need in his case to make a sharp 
distinction between thematic and dramatic structure. Thematically, he 
drew on the same biblical traditions that they did. But there the 
comparison stops. 

Jesus begins (like the Baptist, and unlike the Essenes of the second 
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century B.C. or the sages of post-70 A.D.) from outside the establish- 
ment. The obstacles to his mission were considerable. It was one thing 
for his contemporaries to affirm each Sabbath the hope of the reign of 
God and restoration of Israel; it was another to affirm the Nazarene 
ex-carpenter and itinerant prophet, Jesus, as the plenipotentiary 
divinely chosen to mediate the coming to Israel of this same reign of 
God. Obstacles besides routine apathy and scepticism, included 
ideology. If the last-mentioned held for the ordinary people, it held far 
more for the religious elite. 

John the Baptist presents a parallel case. He had a mission to all 
Israel. Its thematic burden could be summed up as repentance, 
purification, reformation in the face of impending judgment. In one 
sense, no groups in Israel were better attuned to these themes (for they 
belonged to the nation's central fund of meanings and values) than the 
elite of the priests, the associations of the pious (Sadducees and 
Pharisees), and their respective scribes. But we know that these elite 
groups by and large rejected the Baptist's programme (Mark 11:30-33 
= Matt 21:25-27 = Luke 20:4-8; Matt 3:7-9 = Luke 3:7-8; Matt 11:18 = 
Luke 7:33; Matt 17:12; 21:32). Why? If they were attuned to the 
Baptist’s themes, why did they repudiate him? A factor, perhaps the 
crucial factor, was the immersion of the elite in religious system. They 
had integrated their hold on biblical meanings and values in a self- 
contained, wholly adequate field of vision. John demanded more; he 
demanded acceptance of something the scribes were not familiar with 
in advance: himself, his role, his rite. There was the rub. This holiness- 
absorbed priesthood, these pious observers of Torah and halakah, 
these resourceful, theologically expert scribes, looked on a figure like 
John—who claimed to bring a new word to Israel, a word independent 
of the inherited, familiar system on which Pharisaic and Sadducean 
scribes counted—as inauthentic. 

This was an obstacle that neither John nor Jesus succeeded in 
overcoming. Between them, on the one hand, and Israel’s religious 
elite, on the other, there was a radical disparity of horizons that 
differed on such crucial issues as the eschaton. For John as for Jesus, 
the eschaton began with a new and crowning revelation. The elites of 
Israel—at least, apparently, their majority—could not conceive of the 
eschaton except as the definitive confirmation of what they already 
knew from the Law and the prophets.23 Both John and Jesus appealed 


23 The Essenes often (e.g. in halakic conceptions and practices) illustrate 
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to Israel over the heads of these elites, which only confirmed what the 
elites had suspected from the start. These dangerously popular figures 
constituted a threat to establishment ideals and identity. Both fell 
victim to establishment politics, Antipas liquidating the first, the 
temple-clergy and other Sanhedrists engineering the liquidation of the 
second. 

These reflections on obstacles—from apathy to ideology and ideo- 
logical antipathy—calculated to frustrate prophetic appeals, are meant 
especially to help retrieve the historic situation of Jesus. They tend to 
set in relief the rationale of his two streams of communication: one 
public, one private (esoteric). We are moving from a thematic to a 
dramatic structure: a policy or economy of revelation. Both themati- 
cally and dramatically, the reign of God was his focal point, defining 
his mission: not only to proclaim but to mediate the coming of reign- 
of-God/restoration-of-Israel (e.g. Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20). The 
"restoration" dimension of the reign of God embraced the themes of 
king, covenant, temple, cult. But in the context of Jesus' mission there 
was a dramatic communications factor that impinged both on the order 
of these themes (king/Messiah, before covenant, temple, cult) and on 
their mode of communication (esoteric vs. public). All these themes 
belonged to his mission and, as the drama of that mission came to a 
head, they all reached thematic status. In terms, however, of what we 
have called his “economy of revelation" (and that means especially in 
view of the kind of self-surrendering response that he sought from 
Israel), it would have been utterly counterproductive to include in 
public proclamation or in the explanatory public teaching that 
followed it, the themes of "new king," "new covenant," "new temple," 
and “new cult," despite their deep connatural affinity with “reign of 
God/restoration of Israel." 

The conditions not only of success but of the kind of success that 
Jesus sought, ruled out immediately confronting Israel with the whole 
truth of his self-understanding and mission. He drew on the nation's 
foundational traditions: “covenant,” “people/congregation,” “Torah,” 
"judgment," “restoration.” He set in high relief the hope (“May he 
allow his reign to reign . . .”) enshrined in prophetic oracles and 
synagogue prayers. But self-disclosure and the full disclosure of his 


convictions widely held in late Second Temple Judaism by representing them in 
extreme form. So here: for all its dramatic content, the Essene scenario of the future 
(e.g. the Aaronic and Davidic Messiahs and their functions) is a cut-and-dried 
projection of communitarian arrangements in the present. 
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mission instantiated a strategy. 

“Secret,” as in Wrede's phrase “messianic secret,” is not the perfect 
word. Messiahship was a “secret” not in the sense of an unknown 
deliberately kept unknown, but in the sense of an unknown designed, 
meant, intended to be discovered as the key to God’s crowning 
revelation: the saving mission of God’s anointed Son to his people and 
the world. Jesus’ realism about the conditions of a believing response 
that would break through to this secret called for a discerning 
approach to distinct audiences. In the 1930s T. W. Manson showed 
how this shaped Jesus’ idiolect;24 Joachim Jeremias set “the esoteric 
tradition” in a history-of-religions context, pointing out its parallels 
among both the Essenes and the sages, and specifying its concrete 
content.2° 

Why did the strategy of communication that Jesus adopted take the 
shape that it did? We have already made one indispensable point: Jesus 
was not seeking a spectator’s uncommitted grasp, but a believer’s 
committed grasp, of his mission. This says why the elements of his 
mission were to be presented not all at once as a single Gestalt to be 
carefully examined, but in a sequence that at every point appealed for a 
self-committing act of faith. 

The object of Jesus’ esoteric teaching was, generically, “the secret of 
the reign of God,” the whole ulterior meaning of public proclamation 
and teaching. This was a world of meaning that, as the gospel of John 
formulated it (e.g. John 2:22; 5:39c; 7:39; 12:16; 13:7; 14:26), the 
disciples were to understand only after the resurrection of Jesus. 
Penetration of Jesus’ messianic identity (presented by John as among 
the first moments in the story, but retained by the Synoptic tradition as 
its dramatic turning point) was the crucial condition of receptivity on 
the part of the disciples. The key to Jesus’ view of “new covenant,” 
“new temple,” and “new cult” was precisely his identity as “new king.” 
Why? We do not have, nor de we need to have, an exactly detailed 
repertory of messianism in his time and place to know why. The 
primacy of messiahship lay in its abundant power to legitimize the 
reality of Israel restored: new covenant, new temple, new cult. The 
danger was that the nation might follow the elite groups in rejecting— 
out of apathy, but still more out of ideology—the mission of Jesus 


24 See the vocabulary lists in Manson, Teaching (see above, n. 15) 320-29. 
25 Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (NTL; London: SCM; 
New York: Scribner's, 1966) 125-130. 
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without ever having understood its real scope. The prospect of 
rejection, it seems, forced the issue, leading Jesus to initiate his 
disciples into the “secret” of his identity. 


IV. SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND MINISTRY 


To recapitulate (and in view of limited space to fill out) in three 
points: (1) Jesus' proclamation in Galilee, which had for its object the 
coming of "the reign of God," was thematically bound up with the 
fundamental thematic of Israel (covenant, people, law, judgment, 
restoration, king-temple-cult). (2) In this the mission of Jesus had a 
certain thematic comparability with both the Essenes and the later 
rabbis. But there was a sharp difference in how, in these three 
moments—the founding of Essenism, the mission of Jesus, the found- 
ing of rabbinic Judaism—the themes were deployed and developed. 
since the response Jesus sought to himself and his word was a self- 
committed act of faith, it would not do merely to set forth his mission 
to be impartially examined. (3) Concretely, his economy of revelation, 
or strategy of self-disclosure, called for a thematic sequence of 
disclosure: first, reign of God; second, Messiah, son of God; third, 
new sanctuary (eschatological people of God) and new cult (concrete- 
ly: commemorative renewal of Jesus' sacrifical death, envisaging his 
parousiac vindication). 

The self-understanding of Jesus was that of the bearer of the 
supreme mission to Israel. He began it as baptizer and holy man, 
gathering a circle of disciples around him. He could summarize his 
subsequent activity in various ways: as the gathering of the flock of 
Israel (Matt 15:24; 10:6; Luke 19:9; cf. 13:6); as the bringing of the 
Law to completion (Matt 5:17); as the search for the lost sheep (Luke 
19:10; Luke 15:3-7 = Matt 18:10-14), the summoning of “sinners” to 
the banquet of salvation (Mark 2:17 = Matt 9:12 = Luke 5:31; Luke 
19:9-10), the cure of the ill (Mark 2:17 = Matt 9:12 = Luke 5:31), and 
the bringing of life to the dead (Matt 11:5 = Luke 7:22; Matt 8:22 = 
Luke 9:60; Luke 13:3; 15:32); as wonders and proclamation fulfilling 
the scriptures (Matt 11:5-6 = Luke 7:22-23); as exorcisms and cures 
under divine protection (Luke 13:32). 

The whole of this activity was designed to elicit an act of faith- 
recognition (Matt 11:5-6; Luke 7:22-23), the condition of a completely 
successful mission. Had the whole of Israel responded with faith, the 
whole of Israel would have been eschatologically restored; as it was, 
Israel came to eschatological restoration (Matt 16:17-19) in the rem- 
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nant (Luke 12:32; cf. ої ouóuevov, Luke 13:23) of those who acknow- 
ledged him as their messianic saviour. 

Our approach to the “self-understanding of Jesus" here has been 
correlative to his “ministry.” The essential statement: Jesus understood 
himself as the climactic and definitive fulfiller of the hopes of Israel. 
Were we to go beyond the ministry to Jesus' passion and death, we 
would be obliged to add that Jesus' understanding of his mission and 
his correlative self-understanding included Ais response to rejection. 
The goal remained the same: the climactic and definitive salvation of 
Israel, together with the nations. 

Jesus, “mediator of God's final controversy with his people”26 had 
the authority?” to determine the way to this goal. Hence, the new 
"problem and solution" structure found in the eucharistic words. The 
problem was the sunkenness in sin of Israel and the nations; the 
revealed solution, the death of the appointed messianic saviour as 
ransom,?8 expiatory and covenant sacrifice (Mark 14:24 = Matt 26:28; 
cf. John 6:51; also Luke 22:20 = 1 Cor 11:24-25).29 

There is nothing to keep these categories from cohering and recip- 
rocally reinforcing one another. The promises of God envisaged pre- 
cisely the solution of the human problem: substitution of a heart of 
flesh for man's heart of stone (Ezekiel), a new heart and a new spirit 
(Jeremiah and Ezekiel), a new creation (Second and Third Isaiah), 
making possible the restoration of Israel; and, as the Isaian tradition 
emphasized, this restoration entailed the salvation of the nations, too. 
Still, these final considerations call for a full treatment of the histori- 
city of the ransom-word and the eucharistic words, a task beyond the 
limits of this essay. 


26 Amos Wilder, “Eschatology and the Speech-Modes of the Gospel," in Erich 
Dinkler (ed.), Zeit und Geschichte (R. Bultmann Festschrift; Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1964) 19-30, quotation from 29. 

27 Fritz Neugebauer, Jesu Versuchung. Wegentscheidung am Anfang (Tübin- 
gen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1986). The essential issue in the initiation-events bears on the 
ascertainment of whether the tested one was authentically equipped for his mission. 

28 See Peter Stuhlmacher, “Vicariously Giving His Life for Many, Mark 10:45 
(Matt 20:28)," in Stuhlmacher, Reconciliation, Law and Righteousness (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1986) 16-29. 

29 The basis for assigning priority to the Marcan/Matthean form is the principle 
enunciated by Peter Stuhlmacher, Jesus von Nazareth (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1988) 68- 
69: “In the quest of the original wording of the words of institution (as also in text 
criticism) that version should be preferred which most easily makes historically 
understandable how the other versions arose." 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 
Barry L. Blackburn 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Schweitzer states that K. F. Bahrdt and K. H. Venturini, whose 
work spanned the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, “first attempted 
to apply, with logical consistency, a non-supernatural interpretation to 
the miracle stories of the Gospel."! Thus was launched a fierce 
struggle to understand the relationship between the historical Jesus and 
the miraculous deeds and events which, according to the gospels, 
characterized his life. Through various permutations the struggle has 
continued. What follows constitutes a survey and assessment of the 
contours of this struggle since the rise of form criticism, with special 
emphasis on the last three decades. 

The canonical gospels present a Jesus whose life was punctuated with 
miracles. The virginal conception and the resurrection with its 
attendant christophanies frame the life of one who (1) not only appears 
as the object of God's action, but also himself (2) possesses super- 
natural knowledge and (3) performs miraculous deeds. In view of the 
constraints of space our survey will confine itself to the third category, 
viz., miraculous events caused by Jesus. But even with this restriction 
the gospels testify to the truth of Goethe's description of miracle as 
"faith's favorite child." The four gospels narrate or at least refer to no 
less than thirty-three specific miracles (exclusive of parallels) per- 


1 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1968) 38; cf. K. F. Bahrdt, Ausführung des Plans und Zwecks Jesu (4 vols., 
Berlin: [n.p.], 1784-93); K. H. Venturini, Natürliche Geschichte des grossen 
Propheten von Nazareth (3 vols., Bethlehem: [n.p.], 1800-1802). Similar studies 
were published by J. G. Herder, Vom Erlóser der Menschen: Nach unsern drei 
ersten Evangelien (Riga: Hartknoch, 1796); idem, Von Gottes Sohn, der Welt 
Heiland: Nach Johannes Evangelium (Riga: Hartknoch, 1797); and H. E. G. 
Paulus, Das Leben Jesu, als Grundlage einer reinen Geschichte des Urchristentums 
(2 vols., Heidelberg: Winter, 1828). By letter (17 December 1993) Colin Brown 
informed me that what Schweitzer attributed to Bahrdt and Venturini, Thomas 
Woolston (a British Deist) did in the 1720s. 
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formed by Jesus.? Moreover, at least ten texts (again, exclusive of 
parallels) narrate Jesus’ miraculous acts (almost always healings and 
exorcisms) in summarizing fashion.? Various other texts, including 
sayings of Jesus, attest the wonderworking of Jesus and his disciples. 

Since the Enlightenment, this mass of miracle traditions has 
provoked scholars to attempt a reconstruction of the relationship 
between the historical Jesus and this miraculous activity attributed to 
him. The following questions presented themselves for consideration: 
Did Jesus really perform some deeds which he and others regarded as 
miraculous? If so, can one assess the probability that Jesus performed 
certain types of miracles, for example, healings, exorcisms, resus- 
citations of the dead, gift miracles, etc.? Do one or more of the stories 
narrating Jesus’ miracles rest on reminiscence rather than on pious 
imagination and theological creativity? Finally, if Jesus did perform 
miracles, how did he integrate this activity into the social role and 
mission which he assumed? 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AS EXORCIST AND HEALER 


Throughout the twentieth century scholars have almost unanimously 
maintained that Jesus cured the sick and exorcised demons. This 
remained as one of the “assured results" even after the religions- und 
formgeschictliche Schule had compiled data suggesting that for the 
most part the gospel miracle stories had originated within the 
Hellenistic church and therefore possess little value for reconstructing 
the life of Jesus.4 Thus R. Bultmann could say: 


2 This figure does not include the virginal conception, the miracles at Jesus’ 
baptism, the transfiguration, the resurrection, the appearances of the risen Christ, or 
his ascension. It also excludes the miraculous catches of Luke 5:1-11 and John 
21:1-11, and Matt 17:24-27 (Coin in Fish’s Mouth); these might be viewed as 
miracles of supernatural knowledge. Conversely, this figure includes Luke 8:2 
(Exorcism of Mary Magdalene) and Luke 22:50-51 (Healing of High Priest’s 
Servant). Moreover, the gospels as they stand force a distinction between Matt 8:5- 
13 = Luke 7:1-10 and John 4:46-54, and between Matt 9:32-33 and 12:22. 

3 (1) Matt 8:16-17 = Mark 1:32-34 = Luke 4:40-41; (2) Matt 4:23 = Mark 
1:39; (3) Matt 4:24 = Mark 3:10-12 = Luke 6:18-19; (4) Luke 7:21; (5) Mark 6:5; 
(6) Matt 14:14 = Luke 9:11; (7) Matt 14:35-36 = Mark 6:55-56; (8) Matt 15:30-31; 
(9) Matt 21:14; (10) John 2:23. 

^ See e.g. Rudolf Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition (rev. ed., 
New York: Harper & Row, 1963) 226-41, whose tradition historical judgments are 
reflected in the portraits of Jesus by G. Bomkamm (Jesus of Nazareth [New York: 
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The Christian community was convinced that Jesus had performed miracles, 
and told a good many miracle stories about him. Most of the wonder tales 
contained in the gospels are legendary, at least they have legendary 
embellishments. But there can be no doubt that Jesus did the kind of deeds 
which were miracles to his mind and to the minds of his contemporaries, 
that is, deeds which were attributed to a supernatural, divine cause; 
undoubtedly he healed the sick and cast out demons.? 


Bultmann's *undoubtedly" as elaborated by him and subsequent 
scholars is based on several considerations. In the first place, the 
pericope containing the Beelzebul controversy (Matt 9:32-34; 12:22- 
30; Mark 3:22-27; Luke 11:14-15, 17-23) demonstrates that at a very 
early stage of the gospel traditions Jesus was acknowledged as an 
exorcist by both detractors and supporters. Both Mark and Q agree 
that Jesus was charged with performing exorcisms in collusion with 
the prince of demons (Mark 3:22; Q: Matt 9:34; 12:24; Luke 11:15).6 
Since the Q version was probably earlier than, but unknown to, Mark,’ 
the indictment itself would antedate both of these sources. Further- 
more, the charge of sorcery was assuredly not generated by Christians; 
some early enemies of Christianity knew and exploited Jesus’ reput- 
ation as an exorcist. That Christians, too, knew Jesus as an exorcist is 
substantiated by the fact that the dominical responses to the charge of 
sorcery in both Mark and Q do not deny exorcistic activity, only 
interpret it positively. The simplest explanation for this exorcistic 
fame of Jesus, especially at such an early date, is that he in fact 


Harper & Row, 1960]) and H. Conzelmann (Jesus [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973]). 
Bultmann's analysis depended on such important religiongeschictliche works as 
Otto Weinreich's Antike Heilungswunder (RVV 8.1; Giessen: Tópelmann, 1909); 
subsequent support came from Ludwig Bieler's THEIOS ANER (2 vols., Vienna: 
Oskar Hófels, 1935-36). 

5 Jesus and the Word (New York: Scribner's, 1934) 173; cf. also his 
Theology of the New Testament (2 vols., New York: Scribner's, 1951-55) 1.7. 

6 John S. Kloppenborg, representative of most Q scholars, concludes that 
this accusation did in fact belong to Q: it bridges the gap between Luke 11:14 par 
and 17-19 par, two texts known to be from Q. Besides, Luke 11:15; Matt 9:34; and 
12:24 contain agreements against Mark (Q Parallels [Sonoma: Polebridge, 1988] 
92). 

7 СЕ Robert A. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26 (WBC 34A; Dallas: Word, 1989) 168, 
who rebuts attempts to posit “varying degrees of Q-influence on Mark.” Recent 
studies on the relationship between Mark and Q include Christopher Tuckett, *Mark 
and О,” in C. Focant (ed.), The Synoptic Gospels (BETL 110; Leuven: Peeters, 
1993) 149-75; David Catchpole, The Quest for Q (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1993) 
esp. 70-78. 
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conducted some successful exorcisms.® 

Second, the miracle-working activity of Jesus—at least exorcisms 
and healings—easily passes the criterion of multiple attestation.? Such 
miracles are attested in Q, Mark, material unique to Matthew and to 
Luke, and the Gospel of John (healings only), including the “signs 
source."1? Jesus’ wonderworking is also attested in various forms of 
oral tradition isolated by form criticism:!! (1) controversy, scholastic, 
and biographical apothegms,!? (2) dominical sayings, including logia 
(wisdom sayings), prophetic sayings, church rules, and “Т” sayings,}3 


8 Joachim Jeremias, New Testament Theology (New York: Scribner's, 1971) 
91; Ben F. Meyer, The Aims of Jesus (London: SCM, 1979) 155; E. P. Sanders, 
Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 166; John D. Crossan, The 
Historical Jesus: The Life of a Jewish Mediterranean Peasant (San Francisco: 
HarperCollins, 1991) 318-19; Graham Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist: A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of the Historical Jesus (WUNT 2.54; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1993) 98-113. 

9 Argued inter alios by R. H. Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles (London: 
SCM, 1963) 25; Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1976) 65; David E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” ANRW 
2.23.2 (1980) 1525; Ben Witherington, The Christology of Jesus (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990) 155-56, 201. 

10 Q: Matt 4:3 = Luke 4:3; Matt 8:5-10, 13b = Luke 7:1-10; Matt 11:4-5 = 
Luke 7:22; Matt 10:8 = Luke 10:9; Matt 11:20-24 = Luke 10:13-15; Matt 9:32-34 = 
12:22-29 = Luke 11:14-15, 17-22; unique Matthean material: 7:22; 9:27-31; 17:24- 
27; 21:14; unique Lukan material: 4:18, 23-27; 5:1-11; 7:11-17; 8:2; 9:54; 10:17- 
20; 13:10-17; 13:32; 14:1-6; 17:11-21; 22:51; 23:8, 37, 39; 24:19. The fragments 
of the four pericopae that constitute the remains of the Egerton Gospel contain a 
variant of the Healing of the Leper (Mark 1:40-45 par) and an extra-canonical 
miracle whose exact nature is uncertain due to lacunae. The critical question is 
whether this gospel is independent of the synoptics (pro Crossan, The Historical 
Jesus, 428; contra Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke [2 vols., 
AB 28, 28A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981-85] 1.573). 

11 For convenience I employ the categories and nomenclature proposed by 
Bultmann in his History of the Synoptic Tradition. For a much more recent 
application of form-critical method which exploits the categories of ancient Greek 
rhetoric see Klaus Berger, Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1984). 

12 Controversy: Mark 3:1-6 par; Luke 14:1-6; 13:10-17; Mark 3:22-30; 2:1-12 
par; scholastic: Matt 11:2-19 par; Mark 9:38-40 par; 11:20-25 par; biographical: 
Luke 17:11-19; Matt 17:24-27; Luke 13:31-33. Bultmann also regards Mark 7:24- 
31 par and Matt 8:5-13 par as apothegms (History of the Synoptic Tradition, 38- 
39). 

13 Logia: Mark 3:24-26 par; prophetic sayings: Matt 11:21-24 par; 11:5-6 раг; 
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(3) miracle stories, (4) legends,!4 and (5) the passion narrative.}5 

Third, Jesus’ exorcistic and healing activity is mentioned or implied 
by a few dominical logia with strong claims to authenticity. Following 
the charge that Jesus exorcised as a sorcerer, both Mark and Q contain 
two dominical parables, the former of which, the “divided kingdom" 
parable (Mark 3:24-26; Matt 12:25-26; Luke 11:17-18), almost 
certainly originated as a defense against the charge of demonically 
empowered healings and/or exorcisms. Only so could the language 
about Satan being divided against himself be meaningfully interpreted. 
Independently attested by Mark and Q and addressing a charge patently 
not created by the church, its claim to be an authentic dominical saying 
is good. Its talk of the GacuXeCa Tot catavot certainly comports well 
with Jesus' principal theme, the kingdom of God.!6 

In the Q version of the Beelzebul controversy Jesus proceeds to de- 
clare the true source of his exorcistic power: *. . . if itis by the finger 
[Matt: Spirit] of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God 
has come to you” (Matt 12:28; Luke 11:20). Even with rigorously 
skeptical critics the authenticity of this logion has fared well.!? In 
Bultmann's judgment this saying “can... claim the highest degree of 
authenticity which we can make for any saying of Jesus."!? As an 
advocate of J. Weiss's “discovery” of Jesus’ eschatology, Bultmann was 
impressed by the saying's "feeling of eschatological power which must 
have characterized the activity of Jesus.”20 Subsequent supporters of its 
authenticity have been impressed by its (1) presence in an early source, 
Q, (2) lack of a post-Easter christology, (3) mention of the kingdom of 
God, known to be the principal theme of Jesus' message, and (4) 


7:22-23 par; church rules: Mark 6:8-11 = Matt 10:5-16 = Luke 10:2-12; “Т” 
sayings: Matt 12:27-28 par. 

1^ Matthew 4:1-11 par appears to presuppose Jesus' reputation as a miracle 
Worker. 

15 Mark 15:31 par. 

16 Advocates of the authenticity of this parable include Meyer, The Aims of 
Jesus, 156; and Crossan, Historical Jesus, xix, 318-19. 

17 Scripture quotations are taken from the NRSV. 

18 According to Perrin: “The saying is . . . one of the very few sayings in the 
tradition, the authenticity of which has not been seriously questioned in more than 
half a century of intensive discussion of Jesus' eschatological teaching" (Redisco- 
vering the Teaching of Jesus, 64). 

19 Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 162. 

20 Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 162. 
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unheard of connection between the coming of the kingdom and 
miracles, specifically exorcisms, performed by a charismatic figure.?! 
In the past decade important voices have challenged the standard 
interpretation of “the kingdom" in general and Matt 12:28 = Luke 
11:20 in particular, but the majority appear willing to continue their 
acceptance of the authenticity of this saying.22 

Some scholars, notably Bultmann, have been willing to accept the 
authenticity of the saying embedded in Matt 11:5-6par:“ . . . the blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised, the poor have good news brought to them. 
And blessed is anyone who takes no offense at me." While Bultmann 
did not believe that Jesus was necessarily ticking off categories of 
miracles that he had performed, he did view it probable that Jesus was 
affirming that in his exorcisms “опе can see .. . the New Age already 
breaking in.”23 Bultmann may be correct, but one should note that (1) 
an explicit reference to exorcism is absent in this saying, and that (2) 
the mention of the healing of leprosy, absent from the Isaianic portrait 
of the era of salvation, suggests that types of miracles actually credited 
to Jesus are in view.”4 Either way the saying would, if genuine, prove 


21 J. M. Robinson, А New Quest of the Historical Jesus (SBT 25; London: 
SCM, 1959) 121; Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 25-27; Jeremias, New 
Testament Theology, 78-79; Gerd Theissen, The Miracle Stories of the Early 
Christian Tradition (Studies of the New Testament and its World; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1983) 277-79; Meyer, The Aims of Jesus, 155; Maria Trautmann, 
Zeichenhafte Handlungen Jesu (Würzburg: Echter, 1980) 265; J. Schlosser, Le 
Regne de Dieu dans les Dits de Jésus (Paris: Gabalda, 1980) 127-29; Marcus Borg, 
Conflict, Holiness and Politics in the Teachings of Jesus (SBEC 5; New York: 
Mellen, 1984) 252-53; G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986) 75; J. б. D. Dunn, “Matthew 12:28 = Luke 
11:20—A Word of Jesus?” in W. H. Gloer (ed.), Eschatology and the New 
Testament (G. R. Beasley-Murray Festschrift; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1988) 29- 
49; Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist, 110. 

22 See pp. 386-87 below. 

23 Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 129; cf. also p. 23 and his 
Theology of the New Testament, 1.7. 

24 Peter Stuhlmacher, Das paulinische Evangelium I. Vorgeschichte (FRLANT 
95; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1968) 218-19, 224; I. H. Marshall, 
Luke: Historian and Theologian (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1970) 121-22; Karl 
Kertelge, *Die Überlieferung der Wunder Jesu und die Frage nach dem historischen 
Jesus,” in К. Kertelge (ed.), Riickfrage nach Jesus. Zur Methodik und Bedeutung 
der Frage nach dem historischen Jesus (Freiburg: Herder, 1974) 183-89; Meyer, 
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that Jesus was conscious of having performed various miracles. 

But is it genuine? Not a few scholars have rejected Bultmann's 
hypothesis that the saying was originally independent of a narrative 
generated post-Easter by polemics between Christians and disciples of 
John.25 But this unified tradition, some aver, cannot be a historical 
report, for inter alia, John could never have suspected that Jesus might 
be the fiery judge who would preside over the end of the world.?6 
Nevertheless, advocates of the essential historicity of vv. 2-6 have not 
been lacking.2”? They draw attention to features that militate against the 
theory of church creation. If this tradition was forged in the heat of 
controversy between Christians and the Baptist's disciples, why does it 
end without an affirmation of faith by John (cf. Matt 3:14-15; John 
1:29-34)? In addition, Jesus’ response, with its allusion to Isa. 61:1 and 
its beatitude following, coheres closely with other beatitudes often 
judged authentic: Matt 13:16-17 = Luke 10:23-24 and Matt 5:3, 4, 6 
par. The last three, moreover, reflect Isaiah 61 (esp. vv. 1-3, 6)28 
Finally, J. Dunn has argued that if the exchange is a post-Easter inven- 
tion and “coming one" equals eschatological prophet (Stuhlmacher) or 
Son of man coming to judge the world (Hoffmann), then Jesus' 
response is not appropriate.?? Stuhlmacher unjustifiably assumed that 


The Aims of Jesus, 157-58. 

25 ]n this case the saying itself could not have generated the narrative 
framework (e.g. Rudolf Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten? [QD 52; Freiburg: Herder, 
1970] 39-40). According to Joachim Gnilka: “Der Makarismus [Matt 11:6] mit dem 
warnenden Unterton bliebe bei einer Loslósung von der Tüuferanfrage 
unverständlich” (Das Matthdusevangelium [2 vols., HTKNT 1; Freiburg: Herder, 
1986-88] 1.409). 

26 E.g. Anton Vógtle, “Wunder und Wort in urchristlicher Glaubenswerbung 
(Matt 11:2-5 = Luke 7:18-22)," in A. Vogtle (ed.), Das Evangelium und die 
Evangelien (Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1971) 225. 

27 Esp. W. Kümmel, Promise and Fulfilment: The Eschatological Message of 
Jesus (SBT 23; Naperville: Allenson, 1957) 109-13; idem, Heilsgeschehen und 
Geschichte (2 vols., ed. E. Grásser and O. Merk; Marburg: Elwert, 1965-78) 
2.192-200; J. D. G. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975) 
55-60. 

28 Cf. DaleC. Allison and W. D. Davies, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Gospel of Saint Matthew (3 vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988-) 
1.436-39. 

29 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 57-58; Stuhlmacher, Das paulinsiche 
Evangelium, 218-19; Paul Hoffmann, Studien zur Theologie der Logienquelle 
(NTAbh 8; Münster: Aschendorff, 1972) 213-14. 
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the eschatological prophet was expected to be a miracle worker and 
regularly bore the appellation “the Coming One." Hoffmann's inter- 
pretation has Jesus responding to the question, *Are you the Prophet?" 
rather than the one in the text, “Ате you the Coming One?" This latter 
question contains a title which in its Q context refers to “а fire dispen- 
sing figure of final judgment.’’3° For these reasons Matt 11:5-6 regu- 
larly figures in discussions of the miracle working of the historical 
Jesus; if the saying is authentic it supports more secure logia to the 
same effect. 

According to Luke 13:31, some Pharisees told Jesus that Herod 
wanted to kill him. He responded, “Go and tell that fox for me, ‘Listen, 
I am casting out demons and performing cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I finish my work’” (v. 32). Though this saying 
appears only in material unique to Luke, various scholars have 
advocated its authenticity.?! This has been due in no small degree to 
Bultmann's verdict that the scene depicted in v. 31 is “in the strict sense 
a piece of biographical material."?? Moreover, he entertained the 
possibility that “vv. 31, 32 were a unitary item in the tradition.”33 
Supporting the authenticity of the scene is the depiction of Pharisees as 
helpful.34 Out of twenty-six verses in Luke that mention the Pharisees, 
all but two, 13:31 and 17:20, portray them as hostile (esp. cf. 7:30; 
11:53; 16:14; 18:10) to Jesus, and 17:20 is neutral at best.?5 In 


30 Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 58. 

31 Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 92, 285; Bornkamm, Jesus of 
Nazareth, 154 (authentic kernel); Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 29; Meyer, The 
Aims of Jesus, 154, 158; I. H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 569-70; Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist, 138. 

32 Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 35. 

33 Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 35. Yet he also suggested that 
v. 32b might be “а secondary construction by the Church." 

34 J. B. Tyson, “Jesus and Herod Antipas,” JBL 79 (1960) 245. Jesus’ 
response to the Pharisees contains no suggestion of an ulterior motive, being 
directed exclusively to Herod. Moreover, Fitzmyer notes that while Jesus in Luke 
does associate hypocrisy with the Pharisees (12:1), he never calls them “hypo- 
crites” (The Gospel According to Luke, 1.1030). 

35 Reference to Pharisees emerges in four locations in Acts (5:34; 15:5; 23:6-9; 
26:5). While this sect makes a somewhat better impression in Acts than in the 
Gospel, one should remember that (1) the council which paid heed to Gamaliel’s 
advice nevertheless agreed to flog the apostles and forbid them from further 
preaching, (2) it was Pharisaic Christians who opposed the heroes of Acts, Peter 
and Paul, and (3) Paul’s alignment with the Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection 
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addition, Jeremias observed that “the third day" of 13:32 cannot “Бе 
derived from the three days from Good Friday to Easter" since it is 
“related to the ministry of Jesus and not to his resting in the grave.'?6 
Therefore, despite efforts to attribute the entirety of 13:31-33 to 
Lukan redaction,?? a plausible case can be made for the authenticity of 
at least vv. 31-32. 

Jesus' reputation as a healer and exorcist, however, is not limited to 
Christian sources. That Jesus performed magical deeds was accepted 
by the second-century pagan Celsus.?? Jesus’ reputation as a wonder 
worker probably also lies behind this formula appearing in the fourth 
codex of the Papyri Graecae Magicae: “I conjure you by the god of the 
Hebrews, Jesus, . . . ." (lines 3019-20).39 The “sorcery” of Jesus is also 
attested in various Jewish sources: Tosepta (Hull. 2.22-23), Babylonian 
Talmud (Sabb. 104b; Sanh. 43a; 'Abod. Zar. 27b), and Palestinian 
Talmud (Sabb. 14.4, 14d; ‘Abod. Zar. 2.2, 40d-41a).4° But do these 
non-Christian sources represent tradition independent of the early 
Christian portrait of Jesus? It must be conceded that such would be 
hard to establish confidently due to the late dates of these sources, but 
at the same time the possibility of independent tradition, particularly 
Jewish, has been seriously entertained.4 

The arguments sketched above are those most commonly made by 
scholars who systematically address themselves to the question of 


was Clearly motivated by the desire to “divide and conquer" his opponents. 

36 Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 285; also cf. his *Die Drei-Tage-Worte 
der Evangelien," in G. Jeremias et al. (eds.), Tradition und Glaube (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971) 221-29. 

37 A. Denaux, "L'hypocrisie des Pharisiens et le dessein de Dieu. Analyse de 
Lc., xiii, 31-33," in F. Neirynck (ed.), L'évangile de Luc (BETL 32; Gembloux: J. 
Duculot, 1973) 245-85; M. Rese, "Einige Überlegungen zu Lukas xiii, 31-33," in 
J. Dupont et al. (eds.), Jésus aux origines de la christologie (BETL 40; Gembloux: 
J. Duculot, 1975) 201-25. 

38 Contra Celsum 1.6, 28, 38, 68; 2.9, 14, 16, 48-49; 3.27; 5.51, 57; 6.77; 
7.77 (provided by Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," 1525 n. 79). 

39 Hans Dieter Betz (ed.), The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (2 vols., 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1986) 1.96. 

^9 Tn addition, Aune lists the following Christian texts which imply that Jewish 
opponents derided Jesus as a magician: Justin, Dial. 69.5; idem Apol. I 30; Origen, 
Contra Celsum 1.28; Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 1.43; Lactantius, Inst. Div. 4.15.1 
(“Magic in Early Christianity," 1525 n. 78). 

^l E.g. Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 23; Perrin, Rediscovering the Teach- 
ing of Jesus, 65. 
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whether Jesus performed healings and exorcisms. From time to time 
other supporting considerations are adduced. One can, for example, 
point to other possibly authentic sayings of Jesus which attest his 
miraculous activity.42 Moreover, as we will see below, at least a few of 
the healing and exorcism traditions seem to be based on reminis- 
сепсе.43 It goes without saying that if only one such story is essentially 
reliable, the case in question succeeds. Some, especially J. Roloff, have 
invoked the criterion of dissimilarity to argue that the use of “faith” 
without the specification of any object belonged to the ipsissima vox of 
Jesus.^4 If so, it would be risky to completely deny the general portrait 
of the miracle stories since they are the prime depository of this usage. 
Recently, Craig Evans has called attention to the arguments from 
"embarrassment" (acknowledgments like Mark 6:5 would likely not 
have been invented) and from "effect" (exorcistic and healing activity 
best explain Jesus' large following, which in turn explains why the 
High Priest viewed him a significant threat).45 

In the halls of New Testament scholarship unanimity is a rare 
commodity. Nevertheless, that Jesus acted as an exorcist and healer can 
easily be described as the consensus of the modern period. In light of 
the breadth and depth of the arguments that buttress it, one finds it 
difficult to entertain seriously the possibility, recently championed by 
B. Mack, that not a single shred of the gospel miracle tradition has a 
basis in Jesus’ life.46 The gospel presentation of Jesus as exorcist-healer 


^2 Especially Matt 11:21-24 = Luke 10:13-15 (cf. F. Mussner, Die Wunder 
Jesu: Eine Hinführung [Munich: Kósel, 1967] 27; Jeremias, New Testament 
Theology, 92; Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke, 2.852; Meyer, The Aims 
of Jesus, 158) and Matt 13:16-17 = Luke 10:23-24 (cf. Bultmann, History of the 
Synoptic Tradition, 126, 129; Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 28). 

43 Though the great majority of these traditions are miracle stories, Twelftree 
has argued in detail that during Jesus' lifetime others were using his name in 
exorcism, as reflected in Mark 9:38 = Luke 9:49 (Jesus the Exorcist, 40-43; cf. also 
Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 91). 

44 Ј. Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1970) 152-73; Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus, 130-42; D. 
Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," 1525 n. 83. 

45 Craig A. Evans, “Life-of-Jesus Research and the Eclipse of Mythology," 
TS 54 (1993) 22-24, 27. A substantial portion of this article is devoted to a learned 
discussion of evidence supporting the thesis that Jesus healed and exorcised. 

^6 Burton L. Mack, A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 75-77, 91-93, 215-24 (esp. see 75-76). Though 
Mack does not present a rebuttal of the standard arguments for the authenticity of 
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would appear to rest on very firm foundation indeed. 


THE HISTORICITY OF EXORCISM AND HEALING STORIES 


In spite of widespread agreement that exorcisms and healings did 
figure in Jesus' activity, many scholars are equally apprehensive to 
affirm the basic historicity of the gospel stories relating specific 
exorcisms or healings. Representative of this caution is the late N. 
Perrin's conviction that we cannot “accept the necessary authenticity of 


the gospels' portrait of Jesus as exorcist and healer, he does offer an account of the 
origin of this portrait, with its attendant miracle stories, in one of the Jesus move- 
ments that formed in the wake of the crucifixion. The highly speculative nature of 
this proposal becomes apparent when one itemizes the steps that led to Mack's 
conclusion. (1) In the composition of his gospel, Mark employed two catenae of 
miracle stories, the first one containing 4:35-41; 5:1-20; 5:21-43; 5:25-34; 6:34-44, 
and the second one containing 6:45-51; 7:24b-30; 7:32-37; 8:1-10; 8:22-26. (2) In 
the second catena, Mark shifted 8:22-26 from position two to position five. Thus 
these two catenae originally began with a “sea” miracle, ended with a “feeding” 
miracle, with three healings/exorcisms between. (3) Of the seven great miracles in 
John, five (4:46-54; 5:1-9; 6:1-14; 6:16-21; 9:1-34) belonged to a preexisting 
catena. (4) This catena used by John sprang from the same group that formulated 
the catenae in Mark. One should not be troubled by the fact that the “sea” and 
"feeding" miracles do not, respectively, begin and end the list, nor by the fact that, 
unlike the Markan lists, the one in John contains no exorcisms and only one miracle 
parallel to items 2-4 of the Markan lists. (5) The "sea" and "feeding" miracles intend 
to portray Jesus in the hues of Moses as the founder of a new congregation of 
Israel; the miracles between (at least in the Markan catenae) depict Jesus as one like 
Elijah/Elisha, as a restorer of Israel. That only one (Mark 5:21-43) out of the total 
of nine healing/exorcism/resuscitation stories is really allusive to miracles 
performed by Elijah and Elisha (1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:18-37) need not deter. 
(6) That the (Markan) catenae begin with the “sea” miracle (alluding to the exodus) 
and conclude with the “feeding” (alluding to Israel's wilderness experience) 
indicates that the makers of these catenae saw themselves as a new congregation in 
the making. (7) The miracles between, involving gentiles, demoniacs, women, 
children, and those with physical deformities or ailments, signify that this new 
congregation had burst conventional social and (Jewish) ritual boundaries. (8) In 
order to explain what was happening among them, the particular Jesus movement 
responsible for these catenae did not use existing miracle stories, but created them 
afresh. (9) Finally, apparently Mack believes that all of the miracle traditions (not 
just stories) in the gospels ultimately derive from this *early Jesus movement," 
which enhanced “15 claim to significant social identity by claiming for its founder 
miraculous powers" (p. 76). Mack e.g. contends that Mark himself created the first 
five of his miracle stories (p. 239) as well as 9:14-27 and 10:46-52 (pp. 232-33). 
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of any single story as it stands at present in the synoptic tradition; the 
"legendary overlay’ (Kásemann) and the influence of parallel stories 
from Hellenism and Judaism on the tradition are too strong for that."4? 

If some of the exorcism and healing stories began as historical 
reports, to what extent would the details of the present narrative 
correspond to the actual event? Several considerations have provoked 
this question. The Gospel of Mark is the oldest extant source 
containing these miracle narratives, but it was probably composed at 
least thirty years later than the events in question. Probably at least a 
twenty year hiatus would hold for the two narratives in Q. During this 
period one would expect various factors to play a role in shaping the 
stories: the desire to magnify the miraculous, the storyteller's tendency 
to embellish with folkloristic and novelistic details, and the propensity 
to assimilate Jesus to famous Jewish, pagan, and even Christian, 
miracle workers.48 


47 Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus, 136; Jeremias, New 
Testament Theology, 92: “. . . when strict critical standards have been applied to 
the miracle stories," only a “historical nucleus remains.” Meyer, The Aims of 
Jesus, 158: “. . . the mass of them [miracle stories and traditions]" are 
“insusceptible of firm historical judgments in individuo . .. ." Aune, “Magic in 
Early Christianity," 1525: “. . . there is no infallible way of confirming or 
disconfirming the historicity of particular exorcisms or healings once the legendary 
embellishments have been stripped away . . . .” Marcus Borg, Jesus: A New 
Vision (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987) 61: “But the [miracle] stories reflect 
the Kinds of situations Jesus encountered and the kinds of deeds he did, even if we 
cannot be sure whether a particular story is a stylized 'typical' picture or based 
fairly closely on eyewitness report of a specific event." Joachim Gnilka, Jesus von 
Nazaret: Botschaft und Geschichte (HTKNT, Suppl. 3; Freiburg: Herder, 1990) 
122: “Die schematisierten und stereotypisierten Wundergeschichten vermitteln uns 
weniger einen Einblick in konkret beschriebene, individuelle Geschehnisse als 
vielmehr das allgemeine Wissen von Jesus dem Wundertiter.” 

^9 Probably more than any other single person, Bultmann, relying on the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule, persuaded scholars of the interplay of these factors 
in the development of the miracle stories. Jeremias e.g. could declare that “The 
most brillant section of Bultmann's History of the Synoptic Tradition is the chapter 
on miracle stories [pp. 209-44]" (Theology of the New Testament, 89). In 
particular, the theios anér has been invoked to explain the origin and meaning of the 
miracle stories. More recent advocates include H. D. Betz, *Gottmensch IL" RAC 
12 (1983) 234-312; and Gail P. Corrington, The "Divine Man" : His Origin and 
Function in Hellenistic Popular Religion (American University Studies 7; Theology 
and Religion 17; New York: Peter Lang, 1986). For critique see B. L. Blackburn, 
Theios Aner and the Markan Miracle Traditions (WUNT 2.40; Tübingen: Mohr 
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Compounding the problem even more, various scholars, such as 
Fuller, believe that some of the narratives do not rest on any memory 
of a particular incident, but rather represent a narrator's creation 
based on the Christian “store of generalized memory about Jesus." 49 
Hence, “The dumb demoniac, the withered hand, the bent woman, and 
the dropsical man—all of these will not be stories of what Jesus 
actually did on a specific occasion, but will represent the kind of thing 
he used to do."5? In these cases (and perhaps others) the narratives 
reflect the historical fact that Jesus was an exorcist and healer, and 
perhaps even that he cured the maladies in question, but they are based 
on no one's memory of a specific occasion.5! 

Nevertheless, in spite of a rather negative historical assessment of 
these narratives as a group, numerous scholars have agreed that at least 
a few of the stories are based on eyewitness testimony. If Jesus was in 
fact a healer and exorcist, one would expect that at least a few of his 
miracles would be remembered and transmitted. It would be astound- 
ing, moreover, if none of these found their way into the gospels. 
Without a doubt the leading candidate is The Healing of Peter's 
Mother-in-law (Mark 1:29-31 par).52 It contains precise information 


[Siebeck], 1991). 

^9 Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 32. See the judgments of Borg and Gnilka 
in n. 41. While Rudolf Pesch believes that several Markan miracle stories recall 
specific incidents in Jesus’ career, in other cases he adopts Fuller's approach. 
Commenting on 1:21-28, he says: “Obwohl nicht sicher damit gerechnet werden 
kann, dass eine bestimmte exorzistische Tat Jesu ursprünglicher Haftpunkt der 
Überlieferung ist . . ., beruht die Erzählung auf historischen Voraussetzungen aus 
dem Leben Jesu" (Das Markusevangelium [2 vols., HTKNT 2; Freiburg: Herder, 
1976] 1.125). 

?0 Fuller, /nterpreting the Miracles, 32. He chose these stories because of his 
conviction that, although these particular pronouncement stories originated in 
Palestine as Christians dueled with Pharisees, there is much to be said "for the view 
that the miracles which provided the setting in these stories are ‘ideal scenes,’ 
deliberately created to carry the saying [of Jesus]" (Interpreting the Miracles, 31- 
32). 

51 As Pesch says, “Grundsätzlich sind . . . verschiedene Spielarten des 
Zusammenhangs von Erzählung und historischem Geschehen denkbar . . . . Wir 
müssen unterscheiden zwischen der Wundergeschichte (Literatur) und der darin sei 
es a) wie passiert protokollartig erzählten, sei es b) wie auch immer reflektierten 
oder sei es c) gar nicht vorausgesetzten historischen Wundertat (historische 
Wirklichkeit) . . . ." (Jesu ureigene Taten?, 139). 

?? So Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (2 ed., London: 
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concerning both the identity of the sufferer and the geographical 
locale. Also, the earliest, Markan version evinces a terse, matter-of- 
fact tone (the disciples tell Jesus about her condition) with no 
particular christological ассепі.53 

A variety of scholars believe that reminiscence lies behind several 
other stories. The Healing of Blind Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46-52 par) 
provides (1) the name of the suppliant, (2) the precise locale (Jericho); 
moreover, (3) it appears to employ *son of David" in a manner at 
variance with its use in early Christianity,>4 and (4) there is evidence to 
suggest that it was characteristic of Jesus to link the patient's faith with 
the efficacy of the miracle.» The Healing of the Man with the 


Macmillan, 1966) 178; C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark 
(CGTC; Cambridge: University Press, 1959) 81; Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 
35; Jeremias, New Testament Theology, 91-92; Eduard Schweizer, The Good 
News According to Mark (London: SPCK, 1971) 53; Karl Kertelge, Die Wunder 
Jesu im Markusevangelium (SANT 13; Munich: Kósel, 1970) 61; Roloff, Das 
Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 115-16; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 26-27; 
idem, Das Markusevangelium, 1.131; Ludger Schenke, Die Wundererzühlungen 
des Markusevangeliums (SBS 3; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1974) 120-21; 
Hugh Anderson, The Gospel of Mark (NCB; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976) 92; 
Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 194; Joachim Gnilka, Das Evangelium nach Markus 
(2 vols., EKKNT 2; Zurich: Benziger, 1978-79) 1.84-85; idem, Jesus von 
Nazaret, 133; Edward Schillebeeckx, Jesus: An Experiment in Christology (New 
York: Crossroad, 1979) 189-90; Meyer, The Aims of Jesus, 158; C. S. Mann, 
Mark (AB 27; Garden City: Doubleday, 1986) 214; Guelich, Mark, 61-63; John 
Nolland, Luke (3 vols., WBC 354A, 35B, 35C; Dallas: Word, 1989-93) 1.210. 
Some of the above accept T. Zahn's contention that this miracle story stemmed 
from a Petrine account told in the first person (Introduction to the New Testament 
[3 vols., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909] 2.496-97). 

53 Cf. esp. Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 115-16; Pesch, Das 
Markusevangelium, 1.131. Both Jeremias and Pesch have argued that the so-called 
“Day in Capernaum" (Mark 1:16-39 [Jeremias]; 1:21a, 29-39a [Pesch]), in the 
words of Jeremias, is “ап early complex of tradition . . . that possibly goes back to 
Peter himself... ." (Theology of the New Testament, 91; Das Markusevangelium, 
1.116). 

54 Solomon, the literal son of David, was revered in the first century C.E. as a 
powerful exorcist and miracle worker. Cf. esp. Testament of Solomon, and Aune, 
"Magic in Early Christianity," 1525-26 (including his bibliographical n. 85). 

55 Cf. esp. Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 152-73; Pesch, Das 
Markusevangelium, 1.304-5, 2.174. Others who have opined that the Bartimaeus 
story is based on eyewitness testimony include Taylor, The Gospel According to 
St. Mark, 446; Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 344; Fuller, Inter- 
preting the Miracles, 35; Schenke, Die Wundererzáhlungen des Markusevangeli- 
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Withered Hand (Mark 3:1-6 par) contains a dominical saying (v. 4) 
which coheres well with Jesus' radicality and which demands a Sabbath 
healing story as its framework.^6 Besides, Roloff identified certain 
biographical features which violate the normal style of controversy 
stories and therefore invite the conclusion that their presence is due to 
remembrance.?? Other narratives which, in the judgment of various 
exegetes, likely rest on a degree of reminiscence include the following: 


The Healing of the Leper (Mark 1:40-45 раг)58 

The Healing of the Paralytic (Mark 2:1-12 par)?? 

The Healing of the Woman with a Hemorrhage (Mark 5:25-34 par) 
The Healing of a Blind Man at Bethsaida (Mark 8:22-26)6! 

The Exorcism of the Epileptic Lad (Mark 9:14-29 par)& 


ums, 363 (possibly); Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 692; Gnilka, Das Evangelium 
nach Markus, 2.111; idem, Jesus von Nazaret, 133; Mann, Mark, 421. 

56 Schweizer, The Good News According to Mark, 74; Pesch, Jesu ureigene 
Taten?, 30; Anderson, The Gospel of Mark, 111-12. 

57 Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 63-64; Guelich, Mark, 131- 
32; cf. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 220. Others who support the 
basic historicity of this narrative include E. Lohse, “Jesu Worte über den Sabbat,” 
in W. Eltester (ed.), Judentum, Urchristentum und Kirche (BZNW 26; Berlin: 
Tópelmann, 1960) 83-85; D. Hill, The Gospel of Matthew (NCB; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1972) 212; Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 234; Mann, Mark, 241. 

58 Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 185-86; Anderson, The Gospel 
of Mark, 96; Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 207-208 (possibly); Mann, Mark, 
281-82; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 321-23. 

39 Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 191-92; Fuller, Interpreting the 
Miracles, 32; Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 1.157-58; Mann, Mark, 222; Gnilka, 
Jesus von Nazaret, 133; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 323-25 (sees John 5:1-7, 
14 as a variant tradition). 

60 Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 289; Cranfield, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, 182; Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 1.305-306; Mann, 
Mark, 274. 

61 Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 370; Cranfield, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, 263-64; Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 128 
(possibly); Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 1.420; Witherington, The Christology 
of Jesus, 171-72; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 325-26 (sees John 9:1-7 as a 
variant tradition). 

62 Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 395; Cranfield, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, 299; Martin Hengel, The Charismatic Leader and His 
Followers (New York: Crossroad, 1981) 79 n. 154; Roloff, Das Kerygma und der 
irdische Jesus, 143-52; William Lane, The Gospel According to Mark (NIC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974) 329; Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 2.95; Gnilka, Das 
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The Healing of the Capernaum Official's Boy (Matt 8:5-13 раг)63 


These traditions stand out because they (1) name (or identify 
exactly) the sufferer or his representative, (2) name the place where 
the miracle occurred,® (3) are attested in two possibly independent 
versions,66 (4) contain vivid details,9? or (5) evince what Pesch calls 
“die Schema und Topik der Wundergeschichten sprengenden Ziige.’’68 
Naturally, these features do not prove that any one of these stories was 
based on memory; on the other hand, if some of the gospel miracle 
narratives are based on reminiscence, these would appear to be the 
most likely candidates. 


REVIVIFICATION AND NATURE MIRACLES 


That Jesus healed and exorcised continues to enjoy almost universal 
scholarly acceptance. That at least a few of the miracle stories rest on 
reminiscence is commonly held. However, the situation with respect to 
Jesus’ revivifications of the dead and the so-called nature miracles 15 


Evangelium nach Markus, 2.50 (possibly); Mann, Mark, 369 (possibly). 

63 Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 32; W. G. Kümmel, Theology of the New 
Testament (London: SCM, 1974) 60; U. Wegner, Der Hauptmann von Kafarnaum 
(WUNT 2.14; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1985) 403-28; Allison and Davies, А 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 
2.18; Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret, 133; apparently this view is also shared by the 
following inasmuch as they view John 4:46-54 and Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 7:1-10 as 
traditions stemming from the same incident: R. E. Brown, The Gospel According 
to John (2 vols., AB 29,294; Garden City: Doubleday, 1966-70) 1.193; Rudolf 
Schnackenburg, The Gospel According to St. John (3 vols., New York: Herder 
and Herder; Seabury; Crossroad, 1968-82) 1.471-75; Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
According to Luke, 1.648; G. R. Beasley-Murray, John (WBC 36; Waco: Word, 
1987) 71. 

64 Mark 1:29-31 par; 10:46-52 par; Matt 8:5-13 par. 

65 Mark 1:29-31 par; 8:22-26 (although many attribute v. 22a to Markan 
redaction; cf. Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 128); 10:46-52 par; 
Matt 8:5-13 par. 

‚66 Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 7:1-10 (О) is independently attested by John 4:46-54; 
Crossan believes that The Healing of the Leper is independently attested by Mark 
and the Egerton Gospel (The Historical Jesus, 321). 

97 Pesch refers to "konkrete Angabe[n], die für die Inszenierung einer 
Wundergeschichte . . . nicht notwendig [sind]" (Das Markusevangelium, 1.158). 

68 Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 1.157. 

69  Revivifications: The Raising of Jairus's Daughter (Mark 5:21-24a, 35-43 
par); The Raising of the Widow of Nain's Son (Luke 7:11-17); The Raising of 
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quite to the contrary. Over the protests of some conservative Protest- 
ants and Catholics,?? Jesus scholars regularly attribute these aspects of 
the gospel portrait of the miracle-working Jesus to the early church's 
capacity for embellishment and/or legend-making.”! 


Lazarus (John 11:1-44); Nature Miracles: The Calming of the Sea Storm (Mark 
4:35-41 par); The Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mark 6:30-44 par); Jesus Walks 
on the Sea (Mark 6:45-52 par); The Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mark 8:1-10 
par); The Cursing of the Fig Tree (Mark 11:12-14, 20-21 par); The Coin in the 
Fish’s Mouth (Matt 17:24-27); The Wine Miracle at Cana (John 2:1-11). 
Sometimes The Miraculous Catch of Fish (Luke 5:1-11) is included. Theissen 
(Miracle Stories of the Early Christian Tradition, 321-22) distinguished various 
genres among the nature miracles (a category he does not employ): Epiphany 
(walking on the sea); Rescue Miracle (stilling of storm); Gift Miracles (feeding 
miracles, wine miracle, catch of fish); and Rule Miracle (coin in fish's mouth). 

70 E.g. the Protestant H. van der Loos, The Miracles of Jesus (NovTSup 8; 
Leiden: Brill, 1965); and the Catholic René Latourelle, The Miracles of Jesus and 
the Theology of Miracles (New York: Paulist, 1988). In Wenham and Blomberg 
(eds.), The Miracles of Jesus, one will find defenses of the historicity of five of the 
miracles in question: The Feeding of the Five Thousand (P. W. Barnett, "The 
Feeding of the Multitude in Mark 6 = John 6," 273-93); The Raising of Jairus's 
Daughter, The Raising of the Widow of Nain's Son, The Raising of Lazarus 
(Murray J. Harris, ““The Dead are Restored to Life’: Miracles of Revivification in 
the Gospels,” 295-326); and The Wine Miracle at Cana (Stephen T. Davis, “The 
Miracle at Cana: A Philosopher's Perspective," 419-42). Richard Bauckham (“The 
Coin in the Fish's Mouth," 219-52) maintains that there is a real possibility that 
Peter found a coin in a fish's mouth (Matt 17:24-27). Dunn appeals to 
parapsychological phenomena, such as levitation and operatio in distans, as reasons 
for keeping an open mind concerning the facticity of the nature miracles (Jesus and 
the Spirit, 71-74; cf. Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten? , 142). 

71 "Thus Aune: “The nature miracles . . . are generally regarded as legendary 
embellishments of the Jesus tradition" (“Magic in Early Christianity," 1524). 
Elsewhere (p. 1538) he adds: “. . . most of [the nature miracles] . . . are creations 
out of whole cloth by the early communities.” Cf. Bultmann, History of the 
Synoptic Tradition, 234-39; Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, 131, 208 n. 40; Fuller, 
Interpreting the Miracles, 37-39; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 141-42; A. E. 
Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History (London: Duckworth, 1982) 100; 
Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 67; James H. Charlesworth, Jesus Within Judaism 
(ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1988) 20; Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret, 139-41; 
Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 320, 396-410. Jeremias argued that some developed 
out of linguistic misunderstandings (New Testament Theology, 86). For evidence 
that “mixtures of ‘authentic reminiscence and pious legend’ could even develop in 
the lifetime of a hero [my emphasis]" so that “miracle stories as Mark tells them 
could theoretically already have been current during the lifetime of Jesus,” see M. 
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It can hardly be denied that a major factor in this treatment of the 
nature miracles is the judgment that strictly miraculous events are 
simply impossible, or at least that they are so wildly improbable that 
human testimony would never be strong enough to render them 
otherwise. D. E. Aune, for example, offers the following as one reason 
why scholars “affirm the essential historicity of the wonderworking 
activities of Jesus": “Since most of the healings and exorcisms found in 
the tradition can be construed as psychosomatic cures, their occur- 
rence is not an a priori historical impossibility.'?? 

On the other hand, there are scholars who refuse to recognize this “а 
priori historical impossibility,"73 yet for historical reasons deem the 
historicity of some or all of these revivification and nature miracles to 
be highly improbable. First, Fuller noted that the nature miracles, 
unlike Jesus' exorcisms and healings, were vouchsafed only to the 
disciples; this at least suggests that nature miracles were not known to 
have played a part in his public ministry.74 Second, nature miracles are 
supported by no dominical logia,?5 while revivification is only men- 
tioned in one, and its authenticity and meaning are hotly contested.76 
Third, most of the narratives in question closely correspond to Old 
Testament stories, or at least heavily incorporate significant Old 


Hengel, Studies in the Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 11 and nn. 
70-71, 73-74. 

72 Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," 1525. This approach is heavily 
indebted to David Hume (esp. “Of Miracles" in his Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding, published 1748) and to Ernst Troeltsch's principle of analogy 
(“Über historische und dogmatische Methode in der Theologie," idem, Gesammelte 
Schriften (2 vols., Tübingen: Mohr, 1913) 2.729-53. 

73 E.g. Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 19-20; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 
142; Schillebeeckx, Jesus: An Experiment in Christology, 180-81, 188-89; Borg, 
Jesus: A New Vision, 67. 

7^ Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 37 (the Johannine recension of the Feeding 
[6:1-15] constitutes an exception). 

75 Dunn appeals to Mark 11:23-25 par (Jesus and the Spirit, 72), but even if 
genuine this saying hardly demonstrates that Jesus saw himself or his disciples as 
Workers of nature miracles. 

76 Оп the authenticity of Matt 11:5-6 = Luke 7:20-21, see pp. 358-60 above. 
Fuller (Interpreting the Miracles, 27-28, 36) and Jeremias (New Testament 
Theology, 88, 104-105) inter alios accept the authenticity of "the dead are raised," 
but believe Jesus may have been speaking figuratively, with Jeremias (p. 104) 
conjecturing that Jesus meant “the lame, the blind, the leper,” who were according 
to contemporary notions “а$ good as dead." 
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Testament motifs." And fourth, these miracles embody and promote 
beliefs and practices which unquestionably characterized the early 
church, thus making it possible to assign them a transparent, symbolic 
meaning.78 

To be fair, however, the foregoing observations prove neither that 
none of these miracles occurred nor that none was based on an actual, 
naturally explainable event which was interpreted as, or embellished 
into, a supernatural deed. On the other hand, these observations do 
make it difficult to argue that these narratives probably have their 
origin in remembered deeds of Jesus.79 For this reason, even the rather 


17 Most of the following examples are provided by Bornkamm (Jesus of 
Nazareth, 208 n. 40) and Pesch (Jesu ureigene Taten?, 141 n. 11): with Mark 4:35- 
41 par cf. Jonah 1; Ps 65:7; 107:25-29; with Mark 6:45-52 par cf. (in addition to 
the preceding) Job 9:8; 38:16; Ps 77:19; with Mark 5:22-24, 35-43 par and Luke 
7:11-17 cf. 1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 4:18-37; with Mark 6:30-44 par and 8:1-10 par 
cf. Moses' manna miracle (Exodus 16) and 2 Kgs 4:42-44; with Mark 11:12-14, 
20-21 par cf. Jer 8:13; Hos 2:12; 9:10, 16; Mic 7:1-6; with John 2:1-11 cf. Isa 25:6 
(cf. 2 Apoc. Bar. 29). 

78 Particularly is this true with respect to christology. The Raising of Jairus's 
Daughter and The Raising of the Widow of Nain's Son, with their close similarities 
to miracles performed by Elijah and Elisha, along with the feeding miracles, depict 
the earthly Jesus as the eschatological prophet (cf. Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 
142). The Raising of Lazarus climactically portrays Jesus as the giver of life and 
foreshadows Jesus' own victory over the tomb. The sea miracles depict Jesus 
playing a role reserved for Yahweh in the Old Testament. In fact, the overwhelming 
glory of Jesus’ walk on the sea has induced some to hold that this epiphany was 
originally a resurrection appearance (recently Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret, 140). 
Christology, however, is not the whole story: the feeding miracles have strong 
eucharistic overtones and The Calming of the Sea Storm transparently pictures an 
imperiled church challenged to trust in Jesus for rescue. 

79 Only as a general judgment does this apply, however. Various scholars who 
are basically suspicious of the revivifications and nature miracles occasionally 
identify one as historical or at least based on some incident in Jesus’ life: Mark 
4:35-41 par (Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 37-38 [believes 6:45-52 is a variant 
tradition]; Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium [HTKNT 3.1; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1969] 479; Mark 5:21-24a, 35-43 par (originally a story of healing 
according to Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 1.312-13; cf. Fuller, Interpreting the 
Miracles, 36-37; Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 69); Mark 6:30-44 = 8:1-10 par 
(Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 37; Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 
245; Hill, The Gospel of Matthew, 245; Barnabas Lindars, The Gospel of John 
[NCB; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972] 238); Mark 11:12-14, 20-21 par (Pesch, 
Das Markusevangelium, 2.196-97). Because Meyer accepts the authenticity of Matt 
11:5-6 par he appears open to the possbility that some or all of the revivifications 
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conservative B. Witherington declined to use the “epiphanic miracles" 
in his reconstruction of Jesus' christology.80 


JESUS' MIRACLES IN THE CONTEXT OF HIS MISSION AND MESSAGE 


Now we turn to the final stage of our survey, in which we will ex- 
plore the question of the relationship of Jesus' healings and exorcisms 
to his teaching and mission. We commence by outlining the consensus 
of twentieth-century scholarship, although, as will be seen below, the 
last twenty years have seen signs of unraveling, especially in America. 

The first element in this consensus is the conviction that Jesus' 
activity can best be comprehended under the rubric “kingdom of 
God.”8! Specifically, Jesus saw himself as God's final cry for humans 
to prepare for the imminent irruption of God’s reign. Here, as the 
phrase “imminent irruption” suggests, “kingdom of God” signifies the 
cataclysmic act of God which would terminate the history of the 
world. In accord with Jewish apocalyptic, God would come, raise the 
dead, judge the world, cast his enemies into Gehenna, and usher the 
faithful into a blessed eternal age free from the ravages of sin, demons, 
sickness, political oppressors, and death.82 

Now it is into this context, i.e., Jesus’ proclamation of the impending 
kingdom, that one must integrate his miracles. The same Spirit of God 
at work in Jesus’ proclamation was also working through his exor- 
cisms to assault the dominion of Satan, soon to be overthrown utterly 
and publicly.83 Likewise, his wondrous healings were anticipating the 


are historical (The Aims of Jesus, 157). 

80 Witherington, The Christology of Jesus, 162. 

81 “The dominant concept of Jesus’ message is the Reign of God" (Bultmann, 
Theology of the New Testament, 1.4). Much later N. Perrin averred that “The 
central aspect of the teaching of Jesus was that conceming the Kingdom of God. Of 
this there can be no doubt and today no scholar does, in fact, doubt it” 
(Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus, 54). Most recently Crossan has subsumed 
his discussion of the life of the historical Jesus under “Brokerless Kingdom” (The 
Historical Jesus, 225). 

52 This eschatological understanding of the kingdom Jesus proclaimed is 
principally the legacy of Johannes Weiss (Jesus' Proclamation of the Kingdom of 
God [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971]) and A. Schweitzer (The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus). 

83 Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20; Mark 3:24-26 = Matt 12:25-26 = Luke 11:17-18; 
Mark 3:27 = Matt 12:29 = Luke 11:21-22; Luke 10:18. 
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prophetic vision of the eschaton.*4 Jesus’ miracles, therefore, speak the 
same language as his verbal proclamation: God's kingdom is at hand! 
Moreover, this intimate linkage between the miracles and the coming 
kingdom make it comprehensible why Jesus exorcised and healed: 
demonic oppression and sickness were two of the most vicious evils 
slated for extinction upon the advent of God's reign.85 This connection 
with the kingdom, plus the entire weight of evidence from the miracle 
stories, also makes it certain that Jesus never sought or collected fees 
for his services.86 

But what is the precise relationship between Jesus' miracles and the 
time of the kingdom's coming? On the one hand, the great majority of 
Jesus' kingdom sayings place its coming in the future; on the other, one 
saying in particular, Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20, might signify that the 
kingdom of God was already present in Jesus' exorcisms. Repeatedly, 
scholars explain this tension by maintaining that Jesus saw his 
preaching and miracle-working activity as the dawning of the 
kingdom.®’ Yet “dawning” is not precise. For example, Bultmann can 
agree on the basis of the logion just mentioned that Jesus “sees God's 
reign already breaking in in the fact that by the divine power that fills 
him he is already beginning to drive out the demons... .”88 Yet almost 
immediately he emphatically states: “АП that does not mean that God's 
Reign is already here; but it does mean that it is dawning."8? 

On the other hand, there are others who, though avoiding C. H. 
Dodd's realized eschatology, argue that Jesus' miracles are more than 
signs pointing forward to the imminent arrival of the kingdom. They 
contend, rather, that Jesus believed that in his miracles, inter alia, God 


84 Matt 11:5-6 = Luke 7:22-23; Matt 13:16-17 = Luke 10:23-24. The prophetic 
vision is esp. embedded in Isa 26:19; 29:18-19; 35:5-6; 61:1. 

85 See pp. 386-88 below. 

86 Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 150. 

87 Ер. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 1.7; Bornkamm, Jesus of 
Nazareth, 82; Rudolf and Martin Hengel, *Die Heilungen Jesu und medizinisches 
Denken," Der Wunderbegriff im Neuen Testament (Wege der Forschung 295; 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1980) 363 (originally published in 
P. Christian and D. Rossler [eds.], Medicus Viator. Fragen und Gedanken am 
Wege Richard Siebecks [Tübingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1959] 331-61; Fuller, 
Interpreting the Miracles, 40; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 151-52; Jeremias, New 
Testament Theology, 96, 105; Kümmel, Theology of the New Testament, 37. 

88 Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 1.7. 

89 Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 1.7. 
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had already begun to exercise his royal power, so that while these 
deeds might be signs of the complete triumph of God, they could at the 
same time justify talk of the presence of God's kingdom in Jesus' 
work.90 

This dispute, however, need not detain us. For on either reckoning, 
Jesus viewed his miraculous deeds as anticipations of the full un- 
leashing of God's royal power and the blessed era of salvation that 
would remain in its wake. Either way, Jesus' miracles are part and 
parcel of his proclamation of the kingdom and his call for a believing 
response. 

A second element in the twentieth-century consensus, already 
intimated, is that Jesus viewed his miracles as the result of the super- 
natural power of God's Spirit at work within him.?! This fact, along 
with the overall impression created by the healing and exorcism 
stories, leads one to posit that Jesus acted neither as an ancient 
physician, employing contemporary medical knowledge and tech- 
niques,?? nor as a magician, utilizing powerful demons or angels 
and/or formulas or incantations possessing intrinsic power.?? Jesus 15 
best described as a charismatic miracle worker, and though some of 


90 E.g. Kümmel, Promise and Fulfilment, 105-14; E. Percy, Die Botschaft 
Jesus (LUA N.F. Avd. 1, 49.5; Lund: Gleerup, 1953) 179; T. W. Manson, The 
Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM, 1957) 86; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 152-53; 
Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 48; G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of 
God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986) 75-80; Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist, 217- 
24; Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret, 136. 

91 Based esp. but not solely on Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20 (even if Jesus said 
“finger of God,” the basic point remains valid). Cf. Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 44- 
67; Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 64. 

92 Pace Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History, 107-108, see Hengel 
and Hengel, *Die Heilungen Jesu und medizinisches Denken," 338-46; Pesch, Jesu 
ureigene Taten?, 141, 150; H. C. Kee, Medicine, Miracle & Magic (SNTSMS 55; 
Cambridge: University Press, 1986), esp. 79. 

93 Alan Richardson, The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels (London: SCM, 
1941) 51-54; Theissen, The Miracle Stories of the Early Christian Tradition, 233- 
46, 272; Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit, 75; Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of 
History, 105, 109; H. C. Kee, Miracle in the Early Christian World (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1983) 214-15; Edwin Yamauchi, “Magic or Miracle? 
Diseases, Demons and Exorcisms,” in Wenham and Blomberg (eds.), The Miracles 
of Jesus, 89-183; Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist, 157-65; Meyer, The Aims of 
Jesus, 158; Kee, Medicine, Miracle & Magic, 79; Witherington, The Christology of 
Jesus, 156-60. . 
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the details of the healing and exorcism stories smack of magic to 
moderns, his behavior stands in the tradition of biblical charismatics 
such as Moses, Elijah, and Elisha. 

The third element of the consensus in question is the conviction that 
Jesus granted his miracles to those with faith, i.e., those who accepted 
his proclamation of the kingdom and/or believed that the power of 
God at work in him could deliver them or their loved ones.?5 Jesus’ 
rebuff to those who asked from him a sign of legitimation (Mark 8:11- 
13 par) and his few miracles in Nazareth due to the villagers' unbelief 
(Mark 6:5 par) clearly reveal that neither the curious nor the hostile 
could expect miraculous help from him.96 This suggests that he did not 
perform his miracles as proofs of the truthfulness of his message. Of 
course, many twentieth-century Jesus scholars have denied that Jesus 
understood himself as the messiah. But even those who have main- 
tained otherwise generally do not believe that Jesus offered his 
miracles as evidence of such.’ To the believing, Jesus offered his 
miraculous help, and to such as these his miracles were anticipations or 
initial installments of the kingdom of God. 

The reconstruction outlined above has proved very durable. During 
the last two decades, however, several challenges to this consensus 
have surfaced. Just over twenty years ago, one such challenge appeared 
in G. Vermes's Jesus the Jew.?8 In the course of discovering a Jesus 
much more palatable to Jews than that offered by catholic Christianity, 
Vermes postulated the existence of a type of miracle-working holy 


34 Cf. the phenomena treated by Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," 1529- 
38. 

95 бее Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 1.7; Bornkamm, Jesus of 
Nazareth, 133; Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles, 44-45; Kümmel, Theology of the 
New Testament, 61-63; Pesch, Jesu ureigene Taten?, 150; Dunn, Jesus and the 
Spirit, 74; Meyer, The Aims of Jesus, 158; Witherington, The Christology of 
Jesus, 168-70; Gnilka, Jesus von Nazaret, 130-33. 

96 The historicity of the motif of faith in the miracle stories is taken very 
seriously by Roloff (Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus, 152-73) and Perrin 
(Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus, 130-42). Cf. Theissen, The Miracle Stories 
of the Early Christian Tradition, 140. 

97 E.g. Kümmel, Theology of the New Testament, 61-63, 70-72; Meyer, The 
Aims of Jesus, 158, 174-202; Witherington, The Christology of Jesus, 168-70. 

98 Geza Vermes, Jesus the Jew (London: Collins, 1973). See also his article 
“Hanina ben Dosa. A Controversial Galilean Saint from the First Century of the 
Christian Era,” JJS 23 (1972) 28-50; 24 (1973) 51-64. 
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man indigenous to Galilee and of which Jesus was the "paramount ?9 
but not the only example.!9? Other such charismatics—hasidim and 
“теп of deed" they were called—include Нот the Circle Drawer (= 
Onias), two grandsons named Hanan and Abba Hilkiah, and especially 
Hanina ben Dosa.!! 

Honi, who flourished in the first century B.C.E., is first attested by 
Josephus.1?? On the other hand, Honi’s grandsons, first century С.Е. 
figures, are known to us solely through one passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud.!99 According to evidence adduced by Vermes, Hanina 
likewise belonged to the first century C.E.,!04 and while several tradi- 
tions attest his life and miracle-working activities, none lie outside the 
rabbinic corpus, the great majority being deposited in the Babylonian 
Talmud.105 

Vermes's hasid type is based on a number of links between all or 
some of these five figures. (1) All are miracle workers. (2) All evince 
some connections with their Old Testament prototypes, Elijah and 


99 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 79. 

100 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, esp. 58-82. 

101 B. Chilton has noted that G. F. Moore, inter alios, drew attention to the 
Hanina and Honi stories prior to Vermes (A Galilean Rabbi and His Bible [GNS 8; 
Wilmington: Glazier, 1984] 31-32; G. F. Moore, Judaism [3 vols., Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927-30] 1.377-78, 2.235-36). But Moore did not see a 
sharp distinction between such hasidim and the rabbis, for successful prayers for 
rain were attributed to the likes of Aqiba (Moore [2.209, 235] cites b. Ta'an. 25b), 
while Hanina was portrayed as a rabbinical student of Yohanan ben Zakkai (Moore 
[1.3777] cites b. Ber. 34b). 

102 Josephus, Ant. 14.2.1 822-24. According to this passage, Honi, or Опіаѕ 
as Josephus knows him, was killed shortly before Pompey subdued Judea in 63 
B.C.E. References to Honi are also found in m. Ta'an. 3:8; b. Ta'an. 23a; and, 
according to some MSS, Gen. Rab. 13.7 (on 2:5). For more recent analyses of the 
Honi texts, see William S. Green, “Palestianian Holy Men: Charismatic Leadership 
and Rabbinic Tradition," ANRW 2.19.2 (1979) 626-47, and Crossan, The Histor- 
ical Jesus, 142-46. 

103 р. Ta'an. 23a-23b. Rain-making is the only miraculous activity attributed to 
them. 

104 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 73. 

105 The rabbinic Hanina traditions are conveniently classified by source and 
theme in Sean Freyne's “The Charismatic,” in С. W. E. Nickelsburg and J. J. 
Collins (eds.), Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism (SBLSCS 12; Chico: Scholars 
Press, 1980) 230. Important studies of Hanina traditions since Freyne's include 
Baruch Bokser, “Wonder-Working and the Rabbinic Tradition: The Case of Hanina 
ben Dosa,” JSJ 16 (1985) 42-92; and Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 148-56. 
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Elisha.106 (3) A case can be made that all lived in Galilee.!9? (4) Honi, 
Jesus, and Hanina regarded themselves or were by others regarded as 
sons of Соа.!0 (5) Hanina and Jesus exorcised and healed (even at a 
distance).10? (6) The same pair also embraced poverty and concentrat- 
ed on moral, rather than legal or ritual issues.11° 

According to Vermes, Jesus, along with these other hasidim, was a 
man whose piety and intimacy with God enabled him to serve as 
benefactor to his community by delivering the possessed from demons 
and the sick from disease. He was therefore “venerated as a link 
between heaven and earth independent of any institutional medi- 
ation."111 His miracles were presumably motived by compassion, and, 
once performed, documented not only his charity but also his holiness 
and his immediate contact with God. 

This portrait of Jesus includes the second element of the consensus 
described above (Jesus' miracles are a result of the working of God's 
Spirit) and it does not necessarily contradict the third (Jesus granted 
his miracles to faith). However, the first element, viz., the close 
connection Jesus saw between his miracles and the coming kingdom of 
God, is essentially discarded. Vermes agrees that in Jesus’ ministry “all 
were called to repentance and told that God's rule over the world was 
imminent."!!? Yet he declines to use this proclamation of the 
(eschatological) kingdom of God and the dominical logia that relate 
this kingdom to Jesus' miracles in order to elucidate Jesus' understand- 
ing of the latter. Since Vermes proceeds to deny that Jesus identified 
himself with any eschatological figure expected by the Jews, one can 


106 Like Elijah (1 Kgs 18:41-45), all but Jesus procured rain. Also in other 
ways rabbinic tradition associates Elijah with Honi (Gen. Rab. 13.7 [on 2:5] in 
some MSS) and Hanina (b. Ber. 34b, 61b). Jesus was identified as Elijah by some 
contemporaries (Mark 6:15 par; 8:28 par), and Jesus drew a comparison between 
himself and Elijah (Luke 4:25-26). Moreover, two of Jesus' miracles are 
reminiscent of Elijah (cf. Mark 5:21-24a, 35-43 and Luke 7:11-17 with 1 Kgs 17:8- 
24). 

107 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 72, 79-80. 

108 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 200-13. 

109 For traditions presenting Hanina as a healer see Freyne, “The Charismatic,” 
230; Vermes, “Hanina ben Dosa,” 29-37. Versions of Hanina's miracle at a 
distance appear in b. Ber. 34b and y. Ber. 5.5 (cf. Matt 8:5-13 = Luke 7:1-10 = 
John 4:46-53; Mark 7:30 = Matt 15:28). 

110 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 77-78. 

111 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 79. 

112 Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 27. 
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only conclude that, for Vermes, Jesus viewed his miracles in more or 
less the same way that the other hasidim did theirs. 

One can only be appreciative that Vermes has drawn attention to 
these Jewish men of the first centuries B.C.E. and C.E. who, besides 
Jesus, performed miracles that made a lasting impression on their 
contemporaries. Moreover, the traditions which Vermes brought to 
scholars’ attention and his hypothesis of a charismatic, hasid type have 
certainly made their presence felt in subsequent works on Jesus, 
notably those of M. Borg and J. D. Crossan.113 This is particularly true 
in the case of the former, who presents Jesus as a "charismatic," a 
“holy man," and one of the “men of deed” whose miracle-working 
activity parallels that of Honi and Hanina at interesting points.!!4 In 
addition, Borg holds that “Ше coming of the kingdom" about which 
Jesus spoke was not eschatological, but rather "refers to the power 
(бб»ашс) of the other realm active through Jesus the holy man."115 
Thus, though proceeding in a different way, Borg, like Vermes, cuts 
the traditional link between Jesus' miracles and the imminent coming 
of the eschaton. 

In spite of the influence of Vermes's contribution, the Galilean hasid 
type posited by him has proved vulnerable to several criticisms. First, 
only two of the figures belonging to this putative type, Jesus and 
Hanina, are clearly described as Galilean residents, and in Hanina's 
case the evidence comes from a source—the Palestinian Talmud— 
composed approximately three hundred years after his life.116 Second, 
it is unlikely that miracle-working activity, especially rain-making, 
healing, and exorcism, was constitutive of the hasidim of Honi's and 
Hanina’s day. More recent analysis suggests that “men of deed,” the 
rubric under which the rabbinic sources place Hanina, was not a 
synonym for hasidim during the period in question.!!? Third, Jesus 


113 Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, 57-75; idem, “Ап Orthodoxy Reconsidered: 
The ‘End-of-the-World Jesus,’” in L. D. Hurst and N. T. Wright (eds.), The Glory 
of Christ in the New Testament: Studies in Christology (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1987) 216-17; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 142-58. 

114 Borg, Jesus: A New Vision, esp. 60-61, 65-67, 69-71. 

115 Borg, “An Orthodoxy Reconsidered: The ‘End-of-the-World Jesus,” 106. 

116 y Ber. 5.1; cf. b. Ber. 34b. 

117 Dennis Berman, “Hasidim in Rabbinic Traditions,” in P. Achtemeier (ed.), 
Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Abstracts and Seminar Papers (2 vols., SBLSP 
18; Missoula: Scholars, 1979) 2.17, 20, followed by Freyne, “The Charismatic,” 
225, and Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 148-49. 
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never procured rain, the only type of miracle common to the other 
figures belonging to Vermes's type. Fourth, there is no evidence that 
any of these men, except Jesus, conducted an itinerant ministry. Fifth, 
in all of the gospel traditions Jesus is only once portrayed as praying 
before the miracle;118 in the cases of Honi and Hanina the situation is 
essentially the reverse. Sixth, Vermes too easily assumed the historic- 
ity of certain details in the rabbinic traditions about Honi and Hanina; 
these details, for example Hanina's acceptance of poverty, were then 
used to draw parallels between these two Jewish miracle workers and 
the historical Jesus. Seventh and finally, Vermes failed to dismantle the 
scholarly consensus that Jesus’ deeds should be interpreted within the 
framework of proclamation that was concentrated on the approach of 
the end time, the coming of the kingdom. If this consensual view is 
correct, Jesus must have understood his miracles in a way that would, 
as far as we can tell, distinguish him from Vermes's other men of deed. 

In the same year that Vermes published Jesus the Jew, 1973, Morton 
Smith issued an investigation into the so-called Secret Gospel of Mark, 
the evidence for which Smith had discovered in 1958.119 On the basis 
of a pericope purportedly appearing in this gospel, but not found in 
canonical Mark, and out of various data furnished by the New 
Testament in general, this scholar reconstructed a strikingly novel 
portrait of Jesus.!?? According to Smith, Jesus proclaimed a present 
and future kingdom. In the latter, Jesus would reign as “the chief 
executive." But Jesus also claimed a messianic function in the present 
kingdom.!?! As messiah, he had received a divine spirit upon his 
baptism by John, and thus empowered he initiated his disciples 


118 John 11:41-42; cf. Mark 7:34. 

119 Morton Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973). In the Mar Saba Monastery, near 
Jerusalem, Smith found a copy of a letter purporting to have been written by 
Clement of Alexandria. Embedded in its text was a quote from a so-called Secret 
Gospel of Mark, which according to Clement was available to advanced Christians 
in Alexandria. Smith provides both a critical edition of the fragment and an English 
translation (pp. 445-54). A recent assessment of Secret Mark appears in Robert H. 
Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1993) 603-23. For further discussion of Secret Mark, see the chapter in 
this volume by Charlesworth and Evans. 

120 See also his later Jesus the Magician (New York: Harper & Row, 1978). 

121 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 204-205. 
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forthwith into the kingdom.!22 This was accomplished by a secret, 
nocturnal water baptism which (1) united the disciple with Jesus, (2) 
procured a spirit for the disciple, (3) caused the disciple to ascend into 
the heavens, where the kingdom of God par excellence is located, and 
(4) provided liberation from the Mosaic law.!?3 

Within the context of this self-understanding and activity, Jesus, 
Smith believed, performed miracles. These acts manifested the power 
of God to be revealed decisively when God would completely 
resubjugate “the lower world," long in revolt against God.!24 Presum- 
ably such mighty deeds also documented the powerful spirit at work in 
Jesus and created confidence within the would-be disciple that Jesus 
really could administer a rite that would translate one into the kingdom 
of God. 

Smith's highly speculative synthesis has failed.!25 In one important 
respect, however, his specific understanding of Jesus' miracles follows 
the scholarly consensus: Jesus viewed them as anticipations of the 
eventual manifestation of the kingdom of God. Smith's own con- 
tribution to the ongoing debate lies elsewhere, viz., in his contention 
that Jesus belonged to the social type encompassing figures like 
Apollonius of Tyana and those nameless ones who made use of the 
formulas appearing in the Papyri Graecae Magicae.?6 In other words, 
Smith believes we must dare to speak of Jesus the Magician.1?! 


122 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 213, 219-20, 
235. 

123 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 209-13, 217- 
20, 235-52. 

124 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 203. 

125 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 5-8, 165-69; Kee, Medicine, Miracle and 
Magic, 95-125; Susan Garrett, “Light on a Dark Subject and Vice Versa: Magic and 
Magicians in the New Testament,” in J. Neusner et al. (eds.), Religion, Science, 
and Magic (New York: Oxford University Press, 1989) 144-48. 

126 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, esp. 227-29. 

127 See his book by this title, cited in n. 118. One year after Smith's Clement of 
Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, John Hull published a study entitled 
Hellenistic Magic and the Synoptic Tradition (SBT 2.28; London: SCM; Naperville: 
Allenson, 1974). Though unable to make use of or react to Smith's research, Hull 
does raise the question of whether Jesus was a magician. His answer is ambivalent: 
Jesus probably did not think of himself as a magician (pp. 144-45), but by the time 
of Mark, the earliest gospel, “the acts of Jesus had already become saturated with 
the outlook of Hellenistic magic" (pp. 142-43). This process, according to Hull, 
was inevitable given the facts that (1) Jesus was known to have employed folk 
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According to Smith, in the Roman empire of Jesus’ day “magician” 
was a term of abuse to describe one “who, by acquiring supernatural 
powers, had become a potential danger to the established authorities 
and the order they sought to maintain." 28 Jesus, of course, was such a 
person. But Smith proceeds along other lines to argue that Jesus was a 
magician: Jesus' miracles and miracle-working practices closely 
parallel those attested in the Greek Magical Papyri and in 
Philostratus's Vita Apollonii.!29 In such sources one can see examples 
of most of the types of miracles performed by Јеѕиѕ.!30 Moreover, the 
gospel miracle stories depict many minor magical traits, e.g., curing 
by touch, sighing, use of foreign language formulae, use of spittle, 
techniques used in exorcism, etc.}3! 

Smith's application of “magician” to Jesus, unlike his overall 
reconstruction of Jesus' life, has clearly made itself felt. E. P. Sanders 
has agreed that no one need deny that some of Jesus' miracles 
"exemplify some of the traits of magic"; D. E. Aune forcefully argues 
that “the wonders performed by Jesus are magical . . ."; and recently J. 
D. Crossan has unabashedly labeled Jesus as a magician.!?? Several 
considerations, however, converge to raise doubts about the expedi- 
ency of applying this label to Jesus. First, as Smith himself admits, the 
Greek equivalents to “magician” (principally yéns, рб yos) are 
pejorative terms of abuse used by authorities who were threatened by 
figures like Jesus.133 To “sceptical but reverent” pagans, says Smith, 
Jesus would have been a theios anér; to Christians a “son of God."134 
Without question Jesus was viewed as a magician by some 
contemporaries. Is sound historical analysis served, however, when 
“magician,” with its strongly pejorative overtones, is without quali- 
fication predicated of Jesus? In choosing to label the “social type” 
represented by Jesus, why adopt the perspective of detractors rather 


remedies in healing and (2) that he “entered without reserve into the central conflict 
of the magician’s art, the struggle with evil powers directly confronted in the 
persons of the possessed” (p. 143). 

128 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 220. 

122 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 220-27. 

130 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 224-26. 

131 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 223-24. 

132 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 169; Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” 
1539; Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 303-10. 

133 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 220. 

134 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 227-28. 
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than that of true believers or the “sceptical but reverent’’?!35 One may 
safely surmise that Smith dubs Jesus a magician because he wants to 
make it acutely clear that Jesus, Apollonius, and the figures who stand 
behind PGM all belong to the same “social type."!36 They are all alike 
objectively, even if damned by some and worshiped by others. 
Nevertheless, even if one should choose a non-prejudicial rubric for 
this type, one may be excused for doubting whether such a cate- 
gorization facilitates historical analysis. Though there are undeniably 
points of contact between Jesus and other miracle workers/magicians 
of his era, there are significant differences. For example, Aune and 
Sanders, while not averse to speaking of Jesus' magical activities, 
recoil at describing him as a magician since it fails to situate his 
miraculous/magical work within the overriding context of his 
eschatology, “apocalyptic” (Aune) or “Jewish restoration" (Sanders). 
“Prophet” (with Aune attaching the adjective “messianic’”’) is preferred 
by both.!?? Likewise, Н. C. Kee has recently emphasized that the 
"framework of meaning" within which Jesus performed his miracles, 
namely, monotheistic, Jewish eschatology, serves to qualify signif- 
icantly comparison between Jesus and the figures responsible for the 
PGM.138 

Smith himself admitted that the evangelists do not depict Jesus as 
using “charms, magical formulas, or special rituals, and this might be 
thought to distinguish him sharply from the magician, who is supposed 
to have used on every occasion the elaborate ceremonies of the magical 
papyri."!?? But he counters by affirming that many ceremonies in 
PGM are means of obtaining a spirit which will then, upon command, 
accomplish the magician's desires. “Опсе one has a spirit, no such rites 
are necessary." !4? But does this explanation suffice? If one can 


135 Garrett, "Light on a Dark Subject and Vice Versa: Magic and Magicians in 
the New Testament," 146: "Smith's ‘social type,’ abstracted ‘with the eye of 
historical faith’ from the ‘many different patterns’ of ancient holy men, is an 
analytic category biased so as always to favor the opinion of the accusers." 

136 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 227-29. 

137 Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity," 1526, 1539; Sanders, Jesus and 
Judaism, 170-73. 

138 Kee, Miracle in the Early Christian World, 62-64, 170, 211-18; idem, 
Medicine, Miracle and Magic, 2-4, 8, 79, 115-19; idem, “Magic and Messiah," in 
Neusner et al. (eds.), Religion, Science, and Magic, 122-36. 

139 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 222. 

140 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark. Smith cites 
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undergo an initiation ceremony and obtain a divine spirit who will 
accomplish any miracle required, why is PGM overflowing in 
*elaborate magical formulas"? Moreover, there is absolutely no 
evidence in the gospels that Jesus effected any miracle by issuing 
commands (“Do thus-and-so") to the divine spirit united with and 
working through him. After all is said, Smith concedes that his single 
“social type," magicians, may be subdivided into “hole-in-the-corner 
magicians” peddling “spells and ceremonies and materia magica" and, 
on the other hand, theioi andres, or sons of god, whose spiritual power 
enables them to dispense with incantations, sacred actions, or physical 
media, relying on simple verbal commands.!^! But this significant 
distinction is obscured when Jesus is denominated a magician and when 
the PGM is employed as the interpretative key to the meaning of his 
miracles. 

One of Smith's most vigorous critics has been Kee, who labels as 
"magical" the stance toward health and other desired goals adopted in 
the PGM, sharply contrasting it with the “miraculous” activity of 
Jesus.14? For Kee the critical difference is the context, or framework 
of meaning, within which a supernatural event occurs. A miracle 
occurs when those involved believe in a personal god or gods who 
is/are working out a cosmic plan and who respond(s) to situations of 
special need, either directly or through an agent, by communicating 
divine knowledge, providing beneficent help, or punishing those who 
would thwart the divine will.!? Magic is performed by those who, 
without real concern for discovering and conforming to the will of the 
god or gods in question, “recite the proper formulae and/or perform 
the designated ritual actions" “solely for the achievement of certain 
personal ends."144 

Kee admits that the boundary between magic and miracle is difficult 
to establish at times, and he also acknowledges that within the miracle 
traditions of the New Testament there are features that would strike 
the average reader, especially if they appeared in stories outside the 
Holy Book, as magical.!45 But even if his basic distinction should prove 


PGM 1.97-194; 4.2081-83. 

141 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 228. 

142 Kee, Miracle in the Early Christian World, 214-15, 287-88; idem, 
Medicine, Miracle and Magic, 79, 107-12; idem, “Magic and Messiah,” 126-40. 

143 Kee, Medicine, Miracle and Magic, esp. 93-94. 

144 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 115. 

145 Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 118-19. Kee 
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unworkable, Kee's discussion of the PGM and related literature 
underscores a noteworthy contrast between those who employed the 
formulas/rituals of these texts and the early Christian tradents of the 
Jesuan miracle stories. It is impossible to believe that the latter, unlike 
the former, imagined that the efficacy of the miracles in question 
derived solely from the recitation of the proper verbal formula and/or 
employment of the proper physical тейіа.146 For the earliest 
Christians, and presumably for Jesus himself, a powerful charism 
given to Jesus by God made him capable of performing mighty deeds 
which transcended what ordinary mortals might accomplish. 

Thus there are compelling reasons for refusing to speak, as did 
Smith and as does Crossan, of Jesus the magician. Aune agrees, but 
employs a nuanced, sociological (and therefore non-pejorative) 
definition of magic which forces one to say that Jesus practiced magic, 
even if on other grounds he should not be categorized as a magician.!47 
Even this procedure, however, is questionable due to the highly 
deprecatory connotation of “magic” and the significant differences that 
exist between the early Christian portrayal of Jesus' miracles and the 
classical “magical” texts emanating from the Mediterranean in late 
antiquity.148 

In Jesus and Judaism (1985) E. P. Sanders presents an account of 
Jesus' miracles that lies closer to the earlier consensus than that 
supplied by Smith.149 Although appreciative of the latter's research, 
Sanders, as observed above, demurs at classifying Jesus as a “magi- 
cian." He prefers rather Hengel’s “eschatological charismatic,"150 or to 
use a similar phrase, “eschatological prophet."!5! He agrees, further, 


cites Luke 8:43-48; Acts 5:12-16; 19:11. 

146 Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” 1527: “The subordinate function of 
magic within such [millenial] movements [of which the Jesus movement was one] 
gives it a dynamic role in contrast with the more mechanistic overtones which 
magical activities appear to have in other social settings.” 

17 Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” 1522: “Extraordinary events which are 
‘categorized as magic should properly consist of the perceived results of ritualistic 
procedures which are believed to effect desirable goals within the framework of 
religious deviance.” Cf. the similar definition on p. 1515. 

148 For magical texts besides PGM, see Kee, Medicine, Miracle and Magic, 95- 
107, 112-115. 

149 Found particularly in chapter five, “Miracles and Crowds” (рр. 157-73). 

150 Hengel, The Charismatic Leader and His Followers, 68. — 

151 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 170-71, 238-39. 
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that Jesus' miracles and teaching (especially Jesus' promise of the 
kingdom to sinners) occurred in tandem.15? 

At three points, however, Sanders departs from the standard treat- 
ment. In the first place, he has no interest in making a sharp contrast 
between Jesus' supernatural deeds and magic. He is sympathetic with 
Smith's use of the PGM to elucidate the miracle-working of Јеѕиѕ,!53 
and readily agrees that “his miracles exemplify some of the traits of 
magic," !54 even if “magician” is inappropriate as a designation of 
Jesus’ religious type.55 

Second, though Sanders admits that “we cannot say that Jesus 
proffered his miracles to his audience" *as evidencing his status as true 
spokesman for God,” he holds that “it is reasonable that he saw them in 
this way." Furthermore, according to Sanders, Jesus' miracles un- 
doubtedly convinced others that he “spoke for God" and was therefore 
“a special figure in God's plan."!56 The scholarly consensus has 
normally not emphasized, or even deemphasized, the authenticating, 
legitimating purpose of Jesus’ miracles.157 

Third, Sanders only believes it “possible—no more—that Jesus saw 
the kingdom ‘breaking in’ with his own words and deeds."!53 Sanders 
is confident that Jesus expected an imminent kingdom largely 
discontinuous with the present age, “thought that his own work was 
intimately connected with the arrival of the kingdom,” and was sure 
that “God was at work in a special way in his own ministry."159? He is, 
however, far from sure that Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20, Matt 11:2-6 = 
Luke 7:18-23, and a few other texts provide a secure enough footing to 
argue that Jesus probably saw in his miracles manifestations (proleptic 
or actual) of God's kingdom.160 


152 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 158, 164, 173. 

153 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 165-69. 

154 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 169. 

155 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 170-72. 

156 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 172. 

157 Based primarily on the tradition of Mark 8:11-13 = Matt 16:1-4; 12:38-39 = 
Luke 11:16, 29, as acknowledged by Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 172. 

158 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 140. It appears that “breaking in" would 
include the notion that Jesus' miracles were signs of the imminent advent of the 
kingdom, as well as the idea that in the exorcisms and healings God was in the 
process of commencing his royal reign. 

159 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 152-56, 158, 155. 

160 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 133-40, 148-50. 
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An evaluation of Sanders's appreciation for Smith's interpretation of 
Jesus' miracles via the PGM would be superfluous given the critique of 
Smith found above.16! Sanders's second and third divergences can be 
addressed together. It is because he is suspicious of whether Jesus saw 
his miracles as signs or actualizations of the kingdom, that he flirts 
with the idea of miracle as a means of legitimating or corroborating 
Jesus’ divine authority.!6? It is admittedly unsatisfying simply to 
abandon the quest to understand why Jesus performed miracles and 
how he viewed them, or to posit a motive unrelated to his proclamation 
concerning the kingdom. Yet the evidence in the synoptic gospels that 
Jesus performed miracles to attest “his status as true spokesman for 
Соа””163 is practically nonexistent.!64 As Sanders concedes, his notion 
is an assumption on the basis of the fact that such reasoning from 
miracles to the divine authority of the miracle worker was ubiquitous 
in the ancient Mediterranean basin.165 

Sanders is unduly worried about the authenticity of Matt 12:28 = 
Luke 11:20 in particular.!66 And even if the logion were authentic, he 
denies that we can know the precise nuance of é$0aoev, as in “the 
kingdom of God has come to уои.”167 But however the nuance of this 
word is construed, the saying links the exorcisms performed by Jesus 
with the coming (however understood) of the kingdom. And it is just 
this linkage between exorcisms performed by a human exorcist and the 


161 See pp. 381-84 above. 

162 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 170-73. 

163 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 172. 

164 Sanders cites Matt 11:2-6 par; he shares “the general opinion that the 
pericope as such does not describe an actual event, but it does show the naturalness 
of appealing to signs for authentication" (Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 172). 

165 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 171-72. 

166 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 134-36. Though not directly attacking the 
saying 's authenticity, Sanders detects circular reasoning in the argument that it was 
an originally independent logion. This same fault, he affirms, infects one of the 
major arguments for authenticity. This saying, the argument runs, coheres perfectly 
with the relationship which Jesus saw between his exorcisms and the kingdom. 
Sanders, however, believes that this “knowledge” of Jesus’ view of the matter is 
largely based on only one possible exegesis of this very saying. 

167 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 134-36. In particular, he questions whether 
this saying demonstrates that “Jesus held the view that the casting out of demons 
was the expression of the appearance of the kingdom of God and that only the 
possessor of the end-time Spirit could do it: or perhaps that only his doing it really 
counted" (p. 134). 
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“coming” of the kingdom that is unparalleled both in the pre-Christian 
Jewish literature and the early literature of Christianity outside of this 
purportedly dominical saying. This dissimilarity, the logion's presence 
in Q, and the presence of two themes, exorcism and the kingdom of 
God, which were undeniably present in the Sitz im Leben Jesu 
constitute cogent arguments for authenticity.16 Now, however 
"coming" is understood, it is hard to escape the conclusion that Jesus 
believed that his miracles either portended, or represented the begin- 
ning of, the coming of the kingdom. 

Actually, the view that Jesus saw in his exorcisms and miracles the 
"in-breaking" of the kingdom rests on more than one or two isolated 
passages. The synoptic evangelists, as we noted above,!® closely 
correlate, in their own words and in the words of Jesus, the miracles of 
Jesus and his preaching of the kingdom. In the mission charge of Q 
Jesus commands the disciples to preach the kingdom and heal the sick 
(Matt 10:7 = Luke 9:2; 10:9). Mark likewise approves of this connec- 
tion (1:39; 6:12-13; 1:14-15 make clear from the outset that the 
content of Jesus' preaching is the kingdom of God), and is followed by 
Matthew (4:23; 9:35). This linkage also finds itself in Luke's version 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (9:11). 

The evangelists’ understanding of the intimate connection between 
healing and kingdom can be deduced from four texts, two in Q (Matt 
11:2-6 = Luke 7:18-23; Matt 13:16-17 = Luke 10:23-24), one in Mark 
(7:32, 37), and one in Luke (4:16-21): Jesus’ healing miracles signify 
that the era of salvation prophesied by Isaiah (26:19; 29:18-19; 35:5-6; 
61:1), the era of the kingdom, now lies at hand.!7? His miracles 


168 See pp. 358-59. True, the Josephan sign prophets (fl. 40—70 C.E.) intended 
to perform signs which they expected to mark the beginning of the kingdom, but as 
Sanders himself points out, this was because these signs were reenactments of the 
miracles of the exodus and conquest, not simply because they were miraculous (p. 
171). The logion in question also passes the criterion of dissimilarity if Jesus’ 
kingdom is viewed, not as apocalyptic, but as sapiential (as do Borg, Conflict, 
Holiness and Politics in the Teachings of Jesus, 248-63; Mack, A Myth of 
Innocence, 69-74; and Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 265-92). 

169 See pp. 372-74 above. 

170 Harvey observes that “по less than eight of Jesus' healing miracles are cures 
of the deaf, the dumb, the blind and the lame,” “precisely those [complaints] which 
Isaiah [35:5-6] names as conditions which will be cured in a coming new age" 
(Jesus and the Constraints of History, 115). On the other hand, Harvey is less 
persuasive when he argues that such cures were “completely without precedent in 
Jesus' own culture": a story of a healing of blindness appears in Tob 11:9-15; also, 
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therefore represent the first stage of a process which will shortly come 
to fruition, or, alternately, they portend the imminent restoration of 
paradise. 

The evangelists also closely associated exorcisms with healings (Matt 
4:24 = Mark 3:10-11 = Luke 6:18; Matt 8:16 = Mark 1:34 = Luke 
4:40-41; Matt 10:1 = Luke 9:1; Matt 10:7-8 = Mark 6:13; Luke 7:21; 
8:2; 13:11, 32). This was to be expected for two reasons. (1) Exorcism 
often resulted in the restoration of physical health.17! (2) Freedom 
from the oppression of Satan and evil spirits, like freedom from 
disease and illness, was expected to characterize the eschaton. This 
expectation did not arise until the intertestamental period, but it is 
firmly attested (T. Levi 18:12; T. Dan 5:10-11; T. Sim. 6:6; T. Jud. 
25:3; T. Zeb. 9:8; 11 OMelchizedek; 1 Enoch 54—55; T. Mos. 10:1) and 
reflects itself in the Matthean story of the Gadarene demoniacs, in 
which the demons ask Jesus, “Have you come to torment us before the 
time [my emphasis]?" (8:29). This tradition of the eschatological 
binding of Satan, the trampling of his demonic minions, and the rescue 
of humans from their clutches also constitutes a coherent background 
for Jesus’ parable of the binding and plundering of the “strong man" 
(Matt 12:29 = Mark 3:27 = Luke 11:21-22), as well as the famous 
logion of Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20. 

The synoptic tradition therefore invites us to believe that Jesus saw 
his healings and exorcisms as the “first fruits,” or at least as portents, 
of the kingdom of God. Especially since this synoptic explanation 
includes some logia with strong claims to authenticity, Sanders makes a 
methodological mistake when he rejects this interpretation of Jesus’ 
miracles in favor of one for which the synoptics offer little or no 
support. 

In 1991 J. Dominic Crossan published The Historical Jesus, a major 
contribution not only to the study of Jesus in general, but also to his 
miracle-working in particular. Crossan, like the great majority, agrees 


pre-rabbinic Jewish literature contains few miracle stories of any kind. 

171 Оп the close association between demons and disease see 7 Enoch 10; Jub. 
10:7-13; 1QapGen 20:12-29; 4QPrNab; Josephus, Ant. 8.2.5 §44-46; cf. Luke 
13:16; Acts 10:38. Harvey has argued that Jesus chose to exorcise and heal not 
simply because many such cases confronted him; rather, “if a prophet were to 
inspire genuine hope of a new age in store for mankind, he must offer an assurance 
that this intolerable constraint on human dignity and freedom would, in God’s good 
time, be removed” (Jesus and the Constraints of History, 117). He can therefore 
affirm that Jesus’ miracles were “eschatological” (p. 115). 
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that Jesus was an exorcist and healer.!?? “Magician” is the word that 
Crossan prefers, although he makes it clear that he is following a 
slightly modified version of Aune's nonpejorative, sociological 
definition of “magic.”!73 Crossan also maintains that Jesus’ miracle- 
working activity, far from being peripheral to Jesus' mission, stood at 
its very heart. Such activity along with Jesus' advocacy of and 
participation in “open commensality" transformed, says Crossan, what 
would have been one individual's "poetic vision" into a corporate, 
social program.!74 Since, in Jesus’ eyes, this program, the vision that 
nourished it, and the people who shared it constituted the kingdom of 
God,!75 Crossan can happily agree that Jesus saw his miracles tightly 
connected with his kingdom message. Crossan also proposes that three 
healing stories originated out of actual incidents in Jesus' life: A Leper 
Cured (PEger2 §2b [35-47] = Mark 1:40-45 = Matt 8:1-4 = Luke 5:12- 
16 = 17:11-19), Sickness and Sin (John 5:1-9a, 14 = Mark 2:1-12 = 
Matt 9:1-8 = Luke 5:17-26), and Blind Man Healed (John 9:1-7 = Mark 
8:22-26).176 Thus (1) Jesus effected exorcisms and cures, (2) they lay 
at the heart of his movement and his kingdom message, and (3) a few 
of the miracle stories, in their broadest outlines, are historical. 

To this point there is nothing particularly novel in Crossan’s 
reconstruction. However, a profoundly different understanding of 
Jesus’ miracles emerges when Crossan argues that Jesus came to reject 
the apocalyptic vision of John the Baptist.!77 Rather, in the wake of 
John’s execution, Jesus began to speak of a divine kingdom whose 
existence and power could be seen and felt in his (and his followers’) 
exorcisms and healings of the destitute!78 and in the radically egali- 
tarian ethos!?? of the movement he spawned. Jesus’ use of “kingdom,” 


172 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 318-26. 

173 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 308-309. 

174 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 304. 

175 See Crossan, The Historical Jesus, chap. 12: “Kingdom and Wisdom" (pp. 
265-302). 

176 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 321-26. 

177 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 231-60. Crossan bases this on the units 
Greater than John (GThom $46 = Matt 11:11 = Luke 7:28), Fasting and Wedding 
(GThom $104 = Mark 2:18-20) and Wisdom Justified (Matt 11:16-19 = Luke 7:31- 
35), along with his extended argument (pp. 238-59) that Jesus did not use “Son of 
Мап” as a title for an apocalyptic figure. 

178 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 270-76. 

179 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 261-64. 
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therefore, should not be interpreted against the background of apoc- 
alyptic longing for a future utopia, but against the sapiential tradition's 
recognition of a divine kingdom in which, at present, the wise, good, 
and virtuous have a share.180 

This reorientation of Jesus' "kingdom" has significant consequences 
for the meaning of Jesus' miracles. No longer can they be regarded as 
signs of the imminent or already irrupting apocalyptic kingdom. 
Appealing to Bryan Wilson's Magic and Millennium, Crossan sees 
Jesus' thaumaturgical activity as a typical response of less-developed 
peoples to the pressures of colonization.!8! But Crossan also sees a 
connection between Jesus' miracle-working and his egalitarian lifestyle 
and message. Commenting on Mark 2:1-12 par, the Healing of the 
Paralytic, Crossan argues that Jesus’ healings were subversive of “the 
religiopolitical ascendancy” (temple and priests), which arrogated to 
itself a “monopoly” on the power to cure sickness caused by sin.182 
The freely given cures of Jesus and his disciples challenged the priests’ 
claim to be the exclusive brokers of divine healing (and therefore 
forgiveness). 

Crossan also posits other egalitarian characteristics of Jesus’ miracle- 
working. He speculates that Jesus, and therefore his disciples, were 
itinerant because he rejected the patronage-clientage relationship so 
pervasive in the Mediterranean world and thus refused to allow him- 
self, his family, his disciples, or his village to become brokers of the 
kingdom of God experienced in his healings.!83 Moreover, on the basis 
of Jesus’ sending of his disciples two-by-two (Mark 6:7 par) and Paul’s 
odd expression “sister-wife” (абєАфтү» yuvaika; 1 Cor. 9:5), Crossan 
tentatively suggests that Jesus encouraged female disciples to parti- 
cipate in the Jesus mission as ostensible wives of male companions, 
who would “furnish the best social protection fora... female .. . in a 


180 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 287-92. 

181 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 303, 313-18. 

182 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 324. In this connection it might be noted that 
Bruce Chilton has recently argued that the story of the healing of the leper (Mark 
1:40-44 par) originally made the point, not that Jesus cured leprosy, but that he 
assumed the role which, according to Leviticus 13, would be played by a priest and 
pronounced the leper clean. Thus the story assigns to Jesus “the authority to pro- 
nounce on matters of purity” (The Temple of Jesus (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1992] 122). 

183 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 345-48. 
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world of male power and violence.”184 The originality of Crossan’s 
reconstruction is surely impressive, but one may be permitted to raise 
questions and even doubts. Given the dynamics of Palestinian social 
and economic life, one can certainly discern a link between Jesus' 
healing/exorcistic activity and his promise of the kingdom to the poor, 
or “destitute” as Crossan prefers.!$5 But it outruns the evidence to 
suggest that Jesus pitted himself (and his healing disciples) against an 
exploitative temple and priesthood, which jealously claimed an exclu- 
sive right to broker healing. The Healing of the Leper (Mark 1:40-45 
par) and the Healing of the Paralytic (Mark 2:1-12 par) simply will not 
bear this weight. Moreover, Kee has conveniently garnered evidence 
showing that in the Palestine of Jesus’ day medicine had come “о be 
viewed as a positive contribution to human welfare.”186 Additionally, 
several sources reveal that Jewish exorcists other than Jesus flourished 
in the first century.187 And yet in none of this evidence does one sense 
that such physicians and exorcist-healers were seen by themselves or 
others as leading an egalitarian crusade against temple and priesthood. 
Crossan's attempt to assign an egalitarian motive to itinerancy and the 
sending of the disciples by two's is purely speculative. 188 

At the center of Crossan's proposal, however, is his contention that 
Jesus eventually rejected John's expectation of an apocalyptic kingdom 
in favor of a present kingdom with which the sapiential tradition was 
familiar. But even if, for the sake of argument, we omit consideration 
of Jesus’ use of “the son of man,"!8? there remain weighty reasons for 


184 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 335. 

185 The connection was noted, inter alios, by Morton Smith, Jesus the Magician 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1978) 23-24, and Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 173. 

186 Kee, Medicine, Miracle and Magic, 26. See Sir 38:1-15; Jub. 10:10-14; 
Josephus, Ant. 8.2.5 $45; 8.5.2 $136; cf. Philo, Quod Omnis Probus Liber sit 87. 

187 E.g. Matt 12:27 par; Josephus, Ant. 8.2.5 $46-47; for rabbinic texts de- 
scribing the activities of Hanina ben Dosa, see Vermes, Jesus the Jew, 72-78. 

188 With respect to the latter, Crossan admits: *I am utterly aware of how 
tentative that suggestion must remain" (The Historical Jesus, 335). 

189 Though the work of G. Vermes (“The Use of w 13/02 73 in Jewish Ara- 
maic," Appendix E in Matthew Black, An Aramaic Appoach to the Gospels and 
Acts [3rd ed., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967] 310-28 [repr. in G. Vermes, Post- 
Biblical Jewish Studies (SJLA 8; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 147-65]; Jesus the Jew, 160- 
91), P. M. Casey (Son of Man: The Interpretation and Influence of Daniel 7 
[London: SPCK, 1979], and Barnabas Lindars (Jesus Son of Man [Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1983]) has strongly impacted the approach to the “son of man" sayings, 
it is not without its difficulties (cf. e.g. Witherington, The Christology of Jesus, 
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maintaining that his kingdom was essentially apocalyptic. First, the 
motifs characteristic of Crossan’s “sapiential kingdom of God,” 
namely, God’s dominion and governance of the universe, freedom, 
virtue, and wisdom, are lacking in the kingdom sayings which Crossan 
accepts as authentic. Conversely, most of the motifs which Crossan 
detects in Jesus’ kingdom sayings, e.g. that the kingdom is composed of 
nobodies (children, destitute) and undesirables, are absent from the 
sapiential tradition. Second, Sanders has compellingly argued that the 
kingdom Jesus proclaimed was apocalyptic in that its advent would 
bring world history to an end. This is secured by the fact that both the 
antecedent (John the Baptist) and the product (the Jerusalem church, 
overseen by Peter, John, and Jesus’ brothers) of Jesus’ ministry were 
apocalyptic.!?? In fact, every form of Christianity known to us by 
extant documents indubitably from the first century expected the 
eschaton to irrupt at the return of Christ. Such evidence cannot be 
offset by the non-apocalyptic Gospel of Thomas, whose dating is 
uncertain,!?! or a putative non-apocalyptic first edition of Q.192 
Crossan’s effort, therefore, to set Jesus’ miracles within the context of 
a kingdom with no definitive denouement in the future is problematic. 


CONCLUSION 


As Jesus scholarship heads into the twenty-first century, it refuses to 
ignore Jesus’ role as a miracle worker. Despite widely differing 
proposals aimed at solving more than a few exegetical and historical 
conundrums, scholars almost unanimously agree that this Galilean 
performed both cures and exorcisms, the success of which led both to a 
devoted following and opponents who charged him with sorcery. 


233-62) and some continue to argue that Jesus did employ “the son of man” to 
identify himself with the manlike figure of Daniel 7 (e.g. M. de Jonge, Christology 
in Context: The Earliest Christian Response to Jesus [Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1988], 172; Allison and Davies, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew, 2.43-50). 

190 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 91-95, 126-29, 150-56. 

191 Cf. Stevan Davies, “The Christology and Protology of the Gospel of 
Thomas,” JBL 111 (1993) 663 n. 1. 

192 Argued by Dieter Lührmann, Die Redaktion der Logienquelle (WMANT 33; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1964), and John S. Kloppenborg, The 
Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections (Studies in Antiquity 
and Christianity; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 102-245. 
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The unanimity, however, completely dissipates when one questions 
the degree to which individual accounts of healings and exorcisms are 
rooted in reminiscence. Scholars represented by Taylor, Cranfield, 
and more recently Mann are willing to allow for eyewitness tradition 
in a considerable number of cases; at the other end of the spectrum are 
those who remain agnostic toward the historicity of any individual 
tradition. In between are a considerable number of scholars who have 
issued a positive verdict on a few traditions, especially the Healing of 
Peter's Mother-in-law. Such diverse judgments grow out of widely 
differing opinions as to the origin and development of the gospel 
miracle tradition. Were miracle stories formulated and transmitted by 
the earliest, Jewish disciples, or do they represent a secondary devel- 
opment provoked by the needs of missionary work among gentiles? 
And if one does admit the theoretical possibility that some traditions, 
or at least their nuclei, might be traceable to eyewitness testimony, by 
what criteria would a positive verdict be reached? How does one 
distinguish, e.g., between a narrator's lively imagination and vivid 
details which point to eyewitness tradition? The debate over criteria is 
far from over, but the contributions of Pesch and Roloff in particular 
point to the likelihood that at least some of the traditions preserve 
reminiscence. 

Recent studies of the historical Jesus, particularly those by Sanders 
and Crossan, ensure continued lively debate on the question of how 
Jesus understood his miracles, i.e., how he integrated them into his 
kingdom message. My responses to the reconstructions of these 
scholars, along with the earlier ones of Vermes and Smith, made it 
clear that, in my opinion, there is much to be said in favor of the 
scholarly consensus that prevailed as late as the 'seventies. These more 
recent departures from this consensus, however, guarantee that the 
following questions will continue to provoke sustained attention. First, 
to what extent is it legitimate to speak of Jesus as a magician? The 
contributions of Kee demonstrate that not all are prepared to join the 
growing chorus of voices which are unwilling to acknowledge a 
substantive distinction between miracle and magic. Second, to what 
extent may one exploit the sayings of Jesus to determine his 
understanding of his mighty deeds? Sanders in particular has attempted 
to highlight the precariousness of conclusions based on texts such as 
Matt 12:28 = Luke 11:20. Third, and perhaps most important, what is 
the nature of the kingdom that Jesus proclaimed and to which he 
related his miracles? Should the apocalyptic kingdom of Weiss and 
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Schweitzer continue to dominate our reconstructions, or could it be 
that Crossan is on the right track when he interprets Jesus' kingdom 
against the background of the kingdom of sapiential tradition? These 
questions are especially pressing in light of trends to assign an early, 
first-century dating to the non-apocalyptic Gospel of Thomas and to 
argue for a non-apocalyptic first edition of Q. 
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THE DEATH OF JESUS 
Richard А. Horsley 


Scholarship on the death of Jesus during the last several decades has 
focused either on some hypothesis about the fundamental reason for 
his condemnation and execution or on some particular issue surround- 
ing his arrest, trial, and crucifixion. Interpretations of Jesus in general 
(usually books) have tended to give little attention to (Gospel portray- 
als of) events in Jerusalem; and treatments of particular (Gospel 
portrayals of) incidents connected with the death of Jesus have paid 
little attention to Jesus’ overall context, teaching, and activity. 
Although the basic reason for Jesus' crucifixion and the particular 
means by which he was tried and executed should ideally be treated in 
close interconnection, this has seldom been the case. Moreover, 
although there has been intense investigation and discussion of the 
jurisdiction and relationship of Judean and Roman governing institu- 
tions, little attention has been given to the concrete conditions and 
structural social-political relations in Roman-ruled Jewish Palestine 
until very recently. 

Most treatments of (some facet of) the death of Jesus have been 
motivated by one or another particular apologetic concern. Much of 
the modern historical problem of how and why Jesus was killed has 
been driven by the long history of Christian anti-Judaism in which the 
Gospel stories of “the Jews" having condemned Jesus and insisted upon 
his crucifixion played a central role. Most modern Jewish historio- 
graphy of the trial of Jesus and related matters has striven to exonerate 
"the Jews" from guilt over the death of Jesus. With the heightened 
political awareness of the 1960s came the recognition, often by 
outsiders to the guild of New Testament scholarship, that Jesus' 
ministry must have had a political dimension. In direct reaction to one 
or both of these positions, then, a spate of articles and books emerged, 
either from a conservative traditional Christian position or from a 
modern European bourgeois viewpoint in which religion had been 
individualized and separated from political-economic life, striving to 
avoid the implications of Jesus having been executed by the Roman 
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political authorities for subversive political activities. 

It is ironic perhaps that what little form-criticism had been applied 
to particular sections of the passion narrative were so important in the 
challenges to traditional faith and standard biblical scholarship on the 
death of Jesus. Form-criticism, which had extensively analyzed the rest 
of the synoptic gospel tradition in highly skeptical fashion, had allowed 
that the passion narrative was not only the most extended block of pre- 
Synoptic Gospel material, but historically also the most reliable. Even 
Rudolf Bultmann had found the basic pre-synoptic passion narrative to 
be a development of the kerygma of Jesus' death and resurrection, in 
effect containing not only the expression of Christian faith but the 
historical basis of that faith. And Martin Dibelius, the other principal 
founder of form criticism, affirmed that the basic pre-synoptic passion 
narrative rested on historical reminiscences of virtual eye-witnesses. 
Narratives lying so close to the very historical basis of Christian faith 
were left relatively intact as historically reliable with regard to the key 
incidents, with only certain interpretative embellishments deemed 
apologetic. The result is that nearly all of the discussion of the death of 
Jesus based on incidents or information in the Gospel passion 
narratives has been without the benefit of the same rigorous and 
systematic (literary) criticism having been applied to Gospel 
portrayals of the arrest or trial or crucifixion of Jesus that had been 
applied to the teachings and healing stories. 


PROBLEMATIC ASSUMPTIONS AND CONCEPTS 


New Testament scholars have been increasingly willing to recognize 
that their historical investigations and biblical exegesis, like those in 
any other academic field, have followed a particular paradigm, 
perhaps because many components of the standard paradigm of New 
Testament studies have become so problematic. It would be methodo- 
logically obfuscating and indefensible, therefore, to launch into a 
review of scholarship without at least a brief discussion of the 
problematic assumptions, conceptual apparatus, and focal issues that 
haunt historical studies of the circumstances and factors of the death of 
Jesus. It is important to be aware of such problems so that on-going 
scholarship does not continue to discuss what may be non-issues and to 
perpetuate false knowledge while we await the emergence into 
consensus of a new paradigm in the field. 

The fundamental assumption that underlies most treatments of the 
death of Jesus (as well as most other issues in New Testament studies) is 
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that Jesus is to be understood as the central figure in the origin of one 
religion, Christianity, out of another, Judaism. A closely related 
assumption is that religion is separate from political and economic life, 
somewhat on the model of the separation of church and state in the 
modern world or the struggles between spiritual and secular/temporal 
authority in Western European history. What goes unrecognized and 
undiscussed is that the question of the interrelationship between what 
later was defined as "religion" and "politics" was being worked out 
precisely in connection with the events in which different "Christian" 
groups emerged as historically identifiable institutions and in which 
communities of “Jews” in Palestine were working out a modus vivendi 
with Roman rule. 

In recent decades historical investigations of ancient Jewish and 
Roman history, literature, archaeology, etc. have made some of the 
terms in which the death of Jesus has been discussed appear 
problematic if not simply obsolete. Although fuller discussion of these 
matters is not possible here, it is important to have in mind some of the 
principal problematic concepts and issues in discussion of the literature 
related to the death of Jesus. 

The ministry and death of Jesus have often, if not usually, been 
discussed as if only religious teachings were involved, as if Jesus were 
killed more or less as a religious “heretic”. In ancient Jewish Palestine, 
as in much of the Roman empire and in most traditional agrarian 
societies, what moderns think of as "religion" was embedded with 
political-economic dimensions of life, and sometimes with kinship and 
ethnic realities. Thus, for example, it would be virtually impossible to 
separate the religious dimension from the political dimension of Jesus' 
ministry; the temple and high priesthood were political-economic as 
well as religious institutions; to categorize the Jewish rulers as 
"religious" versus the Roman authorities as “political” is anachronistic. 

Closely related to the anachronistic dichotomy of religion and 
politics projected back into the biblical world is the assumption that 
“Jews” versus "Romans" (or “Gentiles”) was the dominant opposition 
in ancient Palestine, and the further implicit assumption that “the Jews" 
were a unified or coherent people. The major conflicts in late second 
temple times known from extra-biblical sources such as the Jewish 
historian Josephus, however, were between the Roman and Jewish 
rulers on the one side and popular movements and/or widespread 
popular insurrection on the other. That division basically between 
rulers and ruled, moreover, corresponds to the picture of the ancient 
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Roman empire in Palestine and elsewhere given in other ancient extra- 
biblical sources. From an early date the officers and intellectuals of 
Christian churches blamed “the Jews" for killing Jesus and the 
established Church declared as official doctrine that the Jews were 
guilty of deicide. It may take some time for both Christians and Jews to 
live out the tragic results of such institutionalized anti-Semitism. But to 
continue discussing whether the Jews or the Romans were guilty of 
killing Christ in such simplistic terms which bear little correspondence 
to historical realities in ancient Roman-dominated Jewish Palestine 
will hardly contribute to genuine historical reconciliation between 
Jews and Christians. 

The concept of “Judaism” in New Testament studies has been 
heavily shaped from later rabbinic literature. But insofar as "Judaism" 
has connotations of rabbinic concerns and expressions, Judaism did not 
yet exist. Even the concept "formative Judaism," designed to deal with 
just that historical difficulty, implicitly acknowledges that Judaism did 
not yet exist at the time of Jesus. The term "sectarian Judaism," 
focusing attention primarily on the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes/ 
Qumranites, is also problematic insofar as we have little evidence for 
what the Pharisees and Sadducees were doing and thinking and these 
groups represented a tiny minority of the Palestinian Jewish people. 
Even speaking in terms of the diversity of Judaism simply perpetuates 
the problem of a vague concept without delineation of social structure 
and historical change. 

More particularly, historical studies in recent decades have 
established greater precision in our knowledge in certain important 
connections, making problematic certain theologically determined 
concepts and issues. Two of these are of particular importance for 
understanding the death of Jesus. There were no standard Jewish 
expectations of “the messiah” or of an “eschatological prophet."! And 
there was no long-standing “nationalist” movement advocating armed 
revolt against Roman rule (i.e., “the Zealots”) during the first century 
C.E., but rather a series of ad hoc movements, whether social banditry 
typical of most agrarian societies, or local movements led by popularly 
recognized kings or prophets, or a short-lived intellectual-led 
movements of resistance to the Roman tribute (Josephus' “Fourth 
Philosophy"). 


1 M.de Jonge, “The Use of the Word ‘anointed’ in the Time of Jesus,” NovT 8 
(1966) 132-48. 
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Just as it is unhistorical to speak in terms of a monolithic “Judaism” 
in late second temple times, so is it historically unfounded and 
misleading to believe that “early Christianity" was a unified and 
unitary movement. Rather there were, very soon after Jesus' death, 
different movements of Jesus-followers or Christ-worshippers in 
different locations, with different understandings of Jesus. Besides the 
previously recognized difference between Paul and Peter or James, it 
seems clear that the community that produced the Synoptic Sayings 
Source “О” found a very different significance in Jesus death than did 
the supposedly pre-Markan passion narrative or pre-Pauline kerygma. 
Each *Jesus-movement" would have to be characterized from the 
(proto-) literature it produced. 

Keeping in mind such problems in the received scholarly paradigm 
should aid in assessing respects in which scholarship couched in the 
assumptions and concepts of that paradigm is still pertinent to histor- 
ical investigations now proceeding with different assumptions and 
concepts. 


JESUS KILLED AS JEWISH HERETIC: THE *NEW QUEST" 


New Testament theologians involved in what was labelled as the 
"new quest," like most 19th and early 20th century theologians before 
them and particularly like their form-critical and existentialist mentor 
Bultmann, understood Jesus as basically (only) a teacher-preacher and 
fundamentally opposed to “Judaism.” In his widely read and influential 
book Jesus of Nazareth, Bornkamm had Jesus go to Jerusalem to 
confront the people of the holy city with the basic message of the 
kingdom of God and to summon them, in an unmistakably Bultmann- 
ian existentialist phrase, “to make their decision."? He had the Jewish 
authorities intervene because of the provocations of entry and temple- 
action,? which then left him puzzled at the charge brought against 
Jesus.4 That he had such confidence in “our reasonably reliable 
knowledge of the Jewish procedure at court," on the one hand, and 
such severe doubts about the Markan story of the Sanhedrin trial, on 
the other, makes it seem that Bornkamm simply finessed the issue of 
why Jesus was executed, with no critical investigation.» (One wonders, 


2 G. Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Harper & Row, 1960 [Ger- 
man original, 1956]) 155. 

3 Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, 159. 

^ Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, 163. 

5 Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, 163. 
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for example, what comparative material Bornkamm had in mind when 
he declared confidently that "there is not one single instance of a 
person's ever being accused of blasphemy and sentenced to death by 
the Jewish authorities because he claimed to be the Messiah.’’) 

The “new questers," however, offered their explanation of why 
Jesus was killed not in connection with events in Jerusalem but in their 
conception of his teaching of a religion that made a decisive break with 
Judaism. Like Bornkamm,6 Кӣѕетапп, who launched the “new quest" 
in his 1954 essay, “Das Problem des historischen Jesus," had Jesus in 
“open conflict with the law."$ By thus setting himself above the law 
and, in effect, outside Judaism,’ Jesus evoked the open hostility of the 
scribes and Pharisees. Kásemann believed that Jesus was killed because 
he advocated God's grace and thus drew the wrath of the Jewish 
religious leaders.!? But that just indicates how dependent such 
ostensibly historical statements were on traditional Protestant (Evan- 
gelical/Lutheran) theology and/or how they were rooted in the 
prevailing Protestant theological understanding of “Judaism” in which 
most of these scholars were educated.!! One can find similar 
statements from other German and British scholars around this same 
period.!? Keck's explanation of how Bornkamm distorted “Judaism” in 
order to make Jesus appear so unique (and “evangelical’’) applies to the 
new questers generally as well as to many Protestant theological 
treatments of Jesus and/or Jesus' teaching during the third quarter of 


6 Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth, 97. 

7 Е. Küsemann, “Das Problem des historischen Jesus," ZTK 51 (1954) 125- 
53; терг. in Küsemann, Exegetische Versuche und Besinnungen (vol. 1, Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960) 187-214; ET: “The Problem of the Historical 
Jesus," in Kásemann, Essays on New Testament Themes (SBT 41; London: SCM, 
1964) 15-47. 

8 Каѕетапп, “The Problem of the Historical Jesus,” 39. 

9 Küsemann, “The Problem of the Historical Jesus,” 37-38. 

10 E. Каѕетапп, “Blind Alleys in the ‘Jesus of History’ Controversy,” in Käse- 
mann, New Testament Questions Today (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1969) 32-65, esp. 51. 

11 As seen, for example, in W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spát- 
hellinistischen Zeitalter (3rd ed., ed by H. Gressmann; HNT 21; Tiibingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1926). 

12 J, Jeremias, New Testament Theology: The Proclamation of Jesus (London: 
SCM, 1971); E. Stauffer, Jesus and His Story (London: SCM; New York: Knopf, 
1960); and esp. N. Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (London: SCM; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1967). 
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the twentieth century.!3 Because they already knew (on theological 
grounds) that Jesus was condemned by the Jewish authorities for 
proclaiming the grace of God over against Jewish legalism, the new 
questers devoted little attention to why and how Jesus came to be 
crucified. This is all the more striking considering that the principal 
concern of the new quest was to find a basic consistency between Jesus’ 
teaching and the kerygma which, of course was focused on the 
crucifixion and resurrection. (Could it be that the crucifixion as 
historical event smacked too much of politics to be reconciled with the 
crucifixion as the basis of modern apolitical religious faith?) 


THE QUESTION OF JEWISH OR ROMAN "GUILT" 
IN THE DEATH OF JESUS 


Unrelated and in contrast to the new quest's lack of interest in the 
particular narratives and circumstances of Jesus' death was the 
simultaneous investigation of those circumstances focused on the 
question of Jewish or Roman responsibility. The tragic and shocking 
climax of European Christian (and other) antisemitism in the Nazi 
persecution and systematic extermination of Jews brought the question 
unavoidably to the fore. While Christian scholars were virtually 
oblivious to the question, Jewish scholars had begun careful historical 
investigations and publication, notably in Zeitlin's articles in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review in 1941-42.1^ Not long after the Holocaust, 
in 1951 Blinzler,!5 trusting the Gospels’ accounts as historically 
reliable and only superficially in tension, argued that “the Jews” must 
bear the essential responsibility for Jesus death. It was in that context 
that Winter’s detailed historical investigations and persuasive 
arguments made their considerable impact.16 Winter’s and others’ 
principal argument was that the Romans and not the Jews were 


13 Т, E. Keck, “Bornkamm’s Jesus of Nazareth Revisited," JR 49 (1969) 1-17. 

14 JOR 31 (1941) 327-69; 32 (1941-42) 175-89, 279-301; cf. S. Zeitlin, Who 
Crucified Jesus? (New York: Harper, 1942). 

15 J, Blinzler, Der Prozess Jesu. Das jüdische und das römische Gerichtsver- 
fahren gegen Jesus Christus auf Grund der áltesten Zeugnisse dargestellt und 
beurteilt (Bibelwissenschaftliche Reihe 4; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1951; 
4th ed., Regensburg: Pustet, 1969); ET: The Trial of Jesus (Westminster: New- 
man, 1959). 

16 P, Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (Studia Judaica: Forschungen zur Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1961; 2nd ed., rev. and ed. by T. A. 
Burkill and G. Vermes, 19774). 
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responsible for killing Jesus.!7 In the course of close analysis of 
evidence, however, he (they) made a number of other key arguments, 
such as that the Jewish Sanhedrin did indeed possess the power of 
capital punishment for religious offenses at the time (although they did 
not use it in Jesus' case) and that Jesus was, in effect, a pre-rabbinic 
Pharisaic Jew (who was innocent of any disruptive political activity). 
The contrast in focus and interpretation of Jesus' death is all the 
more striking because Winter et al. were, like the new questers, 
building on form criticism. In sharp contrast to Blinzler, Winter 
carried out form-critical analysis of the Gospel narratives, utilizing 
particularly the ground-laying work of Lietzmann.!3 Indeed, several 
of the principal arguments made by Winter and others were rehearsals 
of older scholarship which now had greater impact in the post- 
Holocaust context. Lietzmann had argued that the Markan account of 
the trial before the Sanhedrin was untrustworthy, inferential, and anti- 
Jewish in tendency. One of the principal building blocks in 
Lietzmann's argument that the Sanhedrin trial in Mark is unhistorical 
is that the Sanhedrin in fact possessed the power of capital punishment, 
contrary to Mark's assumption. Lietzmann had, in turn, based his 
assumption of the Sanhedrin's powers on the case made by J. Juster.!? 
On the other hand, believing that the rest of the Markan narrative 


17 H. Cohn, Reflections on the Trial and Death of Jesus (Jerusalem: Israel Law 
Review Association, 1967) [extracted from the Israel Law Review 2 (1967)]. А 
brief form of a thesis that is worked out in much greater detail in idem, Mishpato u- 
moto shel Yeshu ha-Notsri [Hebrew] (Tel Aviv: Dvir, 1968); ET: The Trial and 
Death of Jesus (New York: Harper & Row, 1971); W. Koch, Der Prozess Jesu. 
Versuch eines Tatsachenberichtes (Berlin and Kóln: Kiepenheuer und Witsch, 
1966); G. Lindeskog, “Der Prozess Jesu im jüdisch-christlichen Religionsge- 
sprách," in O. Betz, et al. (eds.), Abraham unser Vater: Juden und Christen im 
Gesprach über die Bibel (O. Michel Festschrift; AGJU 5; Leiden: Brill, 1963) 325- 
36; cf. Judaism 20 (1971) 10-74; G. Haufe, “Der Prozess Jesu im Lichte der 
gegenwärtige Forschung," ZZ 22 (1968) 93-101; E. Rivkin, What Crucified Jesus? 
The Political Execution of a Charismatic (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984); P. Lapide, 
Wer war Schuld an Jesu Tod? (Gütersloh: Mohn, 1987); H. Ritt, “ег war 
Schuld am Tod Jesu?' Zeitgeschichte, Recht und theologische Deutung," BZ 31 
(1987) 165-75. 

18 H. Lietzmann, “Der Prozess Jesu," Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin 14 (1931) 313-22, mediated to England by 
R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1935) 142-51. 

19 J, Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain, leur condition juridique, écono- 
mique et sociale (2 vols., Paris: P. Geuthner, 1914). 
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rested on eye-witness testimony from Peter and/or the women (Mark 
15:40), he found that the Jewish authorities arrested Jesus because of 
his anti-Pharisaic teaching and handed him over to Pilate as politically 
dangerous. 

Winter and others simply carried the form-critical analysis further, 
pursuing the striking discrepancies between John and the Synoptics, 
between Mark and Luke, between Mark and pre- or non-Markan 
sources, and finding further tendencies in the Gospel narratives to 
exonerate the Romans and blame the Jews. Since no such privilegium 
paschal is known from any source other than the Gospels, the Barabbas 
episode appears to be the most blatant case of the Christian apologetic 
tendency to shift the blame from the Roman authorities to the Jews. 
Winter argued that at all points the Romans, not the Jews, were 
responsible, from the arrest by a Roman cohort, not a force sent by the 
Jewish authorities, to the trial before Pilate, not by the Jewish Sanhed- 
rin, to the execution by crucifixion. Most decisive, finally, for Winter 
and most investigators since, the fact that Jesus was crucified proves 
that Jesus was executed as a political insurgent by the Romans (since 
crucifixion was a Roman form of execution). Yet like both Blinzler 
and the Bultmannian Schuler of the new quest, Winter insisted that 
Jesus was innocent of disruptive political activity. 

In direct response to Winter's and others' further undermining of 
the historical reliability of the Gospel accounts of the trial and related 
narratives, a group of scholars centered in Cambridge attempted to 
shore up the credibility of the Gospel narratives through investigation 
of Jewish history, law, and tradition.2? Ironically, most of these studies 
still relied mainly on previous Christian New Testament scholarship 
rather than on classical historians or Jewish scholars in their evaluation 
of ancient biblical and other textual evidence. (Catchpole's survey of 
modern Jewish historiography on the trial of Jesus is a notable 
exception in this regard.?!) Most of these essays were defensive in 
tone, while simultaneously indicating that the question of the historical 
reliability of the sources was now being taken seriously. For example, 
Catchpole defended the historical value of the Lukan and Johannine 


20 E. Bammel (ed.), The Trial of Jesus (C. F. D. Moule Festschrift; SBT 2.13; 
London: SCM, 1970); D. R. Catchpole, The Trial of Jesus: A Study in the Gospels 
and Jewish Historiography from 1777 to the Present Day (SPB 18; Leiden: Brill, 
1971); УУ. Horbury, “The Passion Narratives and Historical Criticism," Th 75 
(1972) 58-71. 

21 Catchpole, The Trial of Jesus. 
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accounts, with particular arguments for Luke having preserved an 
independent account of a trial before the Sanhedrin.2 The agenda, 
however, was still theological: for example, in attempting to restore 
the wedge that Protestant theological scholarship had driven between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, Catchpole repeated the basic arguments of 
Kásemann and others that in texts such as Mark 7:15 and 10:2-9 Jesus 
had set himself above the authority of Mosaic Torah.?3 

Throughout all of these treatments of why Jesus was killed and of the 
trial(s) and other circumstances resulting in his crucifixion, discussion 
revolved around broad questions and in terms of broad categories, 
particularly “the Jews" or “Judaism” and “the Romans" (the notable 
exception being Richardson's recognition that the Synoptic Gospels 
specify that the condemnation of Jesus was an official act of the 
leaders, as opposed to the people of Israel generally.?* Moreover, it 
was assumed that the "Jewish" authorities were religious and dealt with 
religious matters, while the Roman authorities were political and dealt 
with political matters. Investigation proceeded mostly by focusing on a 
particular text or incident without much consideration of broader 
literary and/or historical contexts. Texts were adduced from a wide 
range of times and circumstances as evidence for institutions that were 
assumed to have been statically consistent and constant regardless of 
(or oblivious to) dramatically changing historical circumstances. For 
example, the Mishnah tractate Sanhedrin was assumed to be good 
evidence for the procedure of the Sanhedrin in the early first century 
C.E. The article by Rivkin in 1975 is one of the first published 
indications that at least Jewish historians were beginning to recognize 
that historical circumstances changed between the early first century 
C.E. and 200 C.E., and that literary sources are related to particular 
historical circumstances.25 

Most striking in retrospect, perhaps, was how parochial the 
discussion by Jewish historians as well as by Christian New Testament 
scholars remained. In their focus closely on particular texts and 
assumption about the static constancy of the institutions of Judaism, 
little attention was given to how things were done generally in the 


22 Catchpole, The Trial of Jesus. 

23 D. R. Catchpole, “The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial,” in 
Bammel (ed.), The Trial of Jesus, 47-65, here 51. 

24 Bammel (ed.), The Trial of Jesus, 3-4. 

25 E. Rivkin, *Beth Din, Boulé, Sanhedrin: A Tragedy of Errors," HUCA 46 
(1975) 181-99. 
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Roman empire and whether that would shed any light on the sources 
for and circumstances of the death of Jesus. It is ironic that precisely in 
the midst of the proliferation of publications on the trial of Jesus and 
on guilt over the death of Jesus, the classical historian A. N. Sherwin- 
White published the Sarum Lectures on Roman Society and Roman 
Law in the New Testament, the first two lectures of which were direct- 
ly on the general pattern of Roman rule in subject provinces and “the 
trial of Christ.”26 Sherwin-White presented a carefully documented 
and argued response to the work of Juster, on whom most of the 
treatments from Lietzmann to Winter (and later Catchpole) were 
based. It is ironic that Sherwin-White's analysis of the pertinent 
Roman, Greek, and Jewish sources received so little attention in the 
Cambridge essays of 1970,27 because he demonstrated just how much 
"historical verisimilitude" the Gospel accounts of the arrest, hearing, 
trial, condemnation, flagellation, and crucifixion of Jesus have in view 
of what appear to have been the circumstances and procedures in the 
Roman provinces such as Judea. (Burkill's detailed, atomizing 
response to Sherwin-White's supposed inaccuracies, while pointing out 
his inadequate distinction between the different Gospels’ accounts,2® 
appears to misunderstand the thrust of his arguments, i.e., that the 
Synoptics' portrayals of the trial fit the Roman imperial context and 
practices.) The points made by Sherwin White that (over against 
Juster, Lietzmann, etc.) the Jewish high priestly authorities or 
Sanhedrin lacked the power of capital punishment, which was jealously 
retained by the Roman imperial authority in such provinces as Judea, 
and that there would have been close collaboration between Jewish and 
imperial authorities in dealing with (alleged) instigators of social 
unrest, seem to have prevailed in later studies.29 


MIGHT JESUS HAVE BEEN POLITICAL AFTER ALL? 


А far more thorough-going development of Lietzmann's criticism 
of the unreliability of the Markan account of the Sanhedrin trial was 


26 A, N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1963); and idem, “The Trial of Christ," in 
Historicity and Chronology in the Gospels (London: SPCK, 1965) 97-116. 

27 Bammel (ed.), The Trial of Jesus. 

28 Т. A. Burkill, “The Condemnation of Jesus: A Critique of Sherwin-White's 
Thesis," NovT 12 (1970) 321-42. 

29 As seen, for example, in A. Strobel, Die Stunde der Wahrheit: Untersuchung- 
en zum Strafverfahren gegen Jesus (WUNT 21; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1980). 
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made by Brandon, an outsider to the biblical studies guild. He had 
published the gist of his argument already in 195130 (in The Fall of 
Jerusalem and the Christian Church) and was followed/anticipated in 
similar, but popularized, vein by Carmichael in 1962,31 but its impact 
had to wait until the late 1960s.32 Indeed, he found an increasingly 
intense political apology—relieving Pilate of all responsibility, placing 
the blame increasingly on the Jews, and portraying an increasingly 
pacific and apolitical Jesus—in all of the evangelists’ stories and 
redaction of stories about the arrest, trials, and other treatment of 
Jesus. What was even more offensive to New Testament scholars 
invested in an apolitical reading of Jesus, however, was Brandon's 
blatantly political reading of Jesus' ministry and conflict leading to his 
execution. Taking far more seriously the political-historical situation 
in Roman-dominated Palestine than had established New Testament 
studies (Brandon had recent experience of British imperial rule 
abroad), he interpreted Jesus by analogy with “Ше Zealots," the only 
Jewish “party” or “sect” that Jesus had not criticized and of which at 
least one of Jesus' disciples had (supposedly) been a member (Simon, 
“the Zealot”). 

Much of “the quest for the historical Jesus” as well as much of the 
mainline scholarship on Jesus in the twentieth century could be 
understood as a systematic attempt to ward off the political reading of 
Jesus originally broached by Reimarus. This fits the bourgeois basis of 
such scholarship that Georgi33 has recently clarified, the 
individualistic and apolitical character of modern Christian piety and 
theology, and the tacit “concordat” that the church and theology made 
with the state and politics that neither side, church and state, religion 
and politics, would interfere with the other. In response to the threat 
posed by Brandon (and European student demonstrations and third- 
world liberation movements), theological historians such as Cullmann 
and Hengel leapt to the defense of the purely religious and apolitical 


30 S. G. F. Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (London: 
SPCK, 1951; 2nd ed., 1957). 

31 J, Carmichael, The Death of Jesus (New York: Horizon, 1962). 

32 As seen, for example, in S. G. F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots: A Study of 
the Political Factor in Primitive Christianity (New York: Scribner's, 1967); idem, 
The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth (London: SPCK; New York: Stein and Day, 1968); 
idem, “Jesus and the Zealots: Aftermath,” BJRL 54 (1971) 47-66. 

33 D. Georgi, “The Interest in Life of Jesus Theology as a Paradigm for the 
Social History of Biblical Criticism," HTR 85 (1992) 51-83. 
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Jesus.34 Yoder has provided a more reasoned historical, exegetical, 
and theological case for a non-violent Jesus who nevertheless actively 
pressed for social justice. 

As a result of popular movements for social justice and Brandon’s 
and other outsiders’ challenges to the scholarly orthodoxy of an 
apolitical Jesus, hard questions were raised about the relation of the 
political and the religious dimensions in the ministry of Jesus and its 
historical context. The 1984 collection of essays edited by Bammel and 
Moule,?6 while clearly still fighting Brandon and the implications of 
such a reading of the Gospels, faced more frankly the political realities 
of Roman-dominated Palestine, and provided more forthcoming 
analysis of Gospel materials with obvious political implications, such 
as the “triumphal entry” or the saying on the Temple tax. 

Much of this controversy revolved around “the Zealots,” i.e., 
whether Jesus was similar to or diametrically opposed to them. 
Moreover, insofar as “the Zealots” dominated discussion of “politics” 
in ancient Jewish Palestine, the only two options conceivable to 
modern scholars appeared to be violent insurrectionary nationalism or 
an apolitical religious position. Although Lake had long ago raised 
questions about the evidence,” Hengel published a highly synthetic and 
apparently thoroughly documented exposition in 1961.38 Despite a 


34 O. Cullmann, Jesus und die Revolutionáren (2nd ed., Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1970); ET: Jesus and the Revolutionaries (New York: Harper & Row, 
1970); M. Hengel, War Jesus Revolutiondr? (CH 110; Stuttgart: Calwer, 1970); 
repr. in G. Strube (ed.), Wer war Jesus von Nazareth? Die Erforschung einer 
historischen Gestalt (Munich: Kindler, 1972) 241-60; ET: Was Jesus a Revolution- 
ist? (FBBS 28; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971); idem, Victory Over Violence 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973; cf. E. Grüsser, “‘Der politisch gekreuzigte Christus’? 
Kritische Anmerkungen zu einer politischen Hermeneutik des Evangeliums,” ZNW 
62 (1971) 266-94; G. Baumbach, “Die Stellung Jesu im Judentum seiner Zeit," 
FZPT 20 (1973) 285-305. 

35 J, H. Yoder, The Politics of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972). 

36 E. Bammel and C. F. D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of His Day 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984). 

37 К. Lake and F. J. Foakes-Jackson, “Appendix A: The Zealots,” in The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity (5 vols., London and New York: Macmillan, 1920-33) 
vol. 1, pt 1., 421-25. 

38 M. Hengel, Die Zeloten: Untersuchungen zur jüdischen Freiheitsbewegung in 
der Zeit von Herodes I. bis 70 n. Chr. (AGJU 1; Leiden: Brill, 1961; 2nd ed., 
1976); ET: The Zealots: Investigations intot he Jewish Freedom Movements in the 
Period from Herod I until 70 A.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1989). 
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sharply critical review by Zeitlin?? the synthetic view became 
enshrined in important handbooks and dictionaries of the guild. 
Nevertheless, “Ше Zealots" as a long-standing movement advocating 
armed rebellion against Roman rule can now clearly be seen as a 
modern scholarly construct based on a confusion or conflation of “the 
Fourth Philosophy," *the brigands," and "the Zealots" (and sometimes 
also “the Sicarii") in Josephus’ histories.^? Josephus does indeed call 
insurgents against Roman rule “brigands,” following ancient Roman 
usage whereby any and all rebels were simply latrones (cf. "terrorists" 
in modern official political propaganda). But Josephus clearly 
distinguishes the Pharisee-led “fourth philosophy" who (apparently 
non-violently) resisted the Roman tribute in 6 C.E., ordinary brigands 
who were endemic throughout the first century, "another type of 
brigands" named sicarioi who were active in the 50s and 60s, and the 
Zealots proper who formed as a group or coalition only after the 
revolt against Rome was well underway, in the winter of 67-68 C.E. 
“The Zealots” in New Testament scholarship has clearly served as a 
convenient foil over against which to portray Jesus as an apolitical 
teacher of nonviolence. Once “the Zealots” is recognized as a modern 
scholarly construct, it is clear that much of the discussion of Jesus and 
politics revolves around unhistorical (or non-) issues. The question of 
the political implications and/or involvement of Jesus clearly has to be 
re-thought. 

Although still assuming the presence of “the Zealots,” Nolan not 
only did not allow analysis of Jesus' praxis and preaching to be 
determined by comparison, but cut through a number of the 
anachronistic assumptions and concepts that New Testament 
scholarship had been projecting onto the ancient world.^4! Working 
with a more comprehensive and precise sense of the structure of 
political-economic-religious relations in the Roman dominated Judean 
temple-state than were European scholars, the South African Nolan 
explained why Jesus" political-religious activities and teachings would 
have led both Roman and Jewish authorities to take action against him. 


39 S. Zeitlin, review of Hengel, Die Zeloten, in JBL 81 (1962) 395-98. 

40 For examples, see M. Smith, “Zealots and Sicarii, Their Origins and 
Relation," HTR 64 (1971) 1-19; К. A. Horsley, “Josephus and the Bandits,” JSJ 
10 (1979) 37-63; idem, “The Sicarii: Ancient Jewish Terrorists,” JR 59 (1979) 
435-58. 

41 A. Nolan, Jesus Before Christianity (Cape Province: David Philip, 1976; 
London: Darton, Longman, and Todd, 1977; 2nd ed., Maryknoll: Orbis, 1992). 
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CRUCIFIXION 


After extensive scholarly investigation of crucifixion by biblical 
scholars as well as classical (and legal) historians around the turn of the 
century and some renewed interest in the subject in the 1930$, there 
has been a noticeable revival of scholarly interest recently, mainly in 
the 1970s. Much of the motivation appears to have been theological, 
but the archaeological discovery of the skeleton of a crucified man in 
Jerusalem helped fuel the interest. Two separable but related questions 
of great import for the death of Jesus have been raised and addressed, 
with various conclusions drawn: in what circumstances and for what 
offenses was the punishment-by-crucifixion used? and did the Jews as 
well as the Romans use crucifixion as a form of capital punishment? 

Winter would appear to have articulated the appropriate basic 
conclusions pertinent to the death of Jesus already in 1961. With 
regard to who used crucifixion for what purpose: “The Romans 
adopted the institution to inflict the death penalty upon rebellious 
slaves and seditious provincials. It was deemed to be the most 
degrading, most brutal mode of execution."^? With regard to the 
second question, Winter systematically refuted Stauffer's claim‘? that 
crucifixion was an established death penalty used by the Jews.44 
Without even mentioning Winter, Bammel (in the collection devoted 
primarily to countering Winter et al.!) simply cites Stauffer as 
adequate proof “that in fact the originally non-Jewish punishment of 
crucifixion had been used in Palestine since the second century B.C.— 
even by Jewish courts."4^5 Otherwise, the scholarly discussion of 
crucifixion largely elaborates upon and provides supporting 
documentation to the conclusions articulated by Winter. 

Although the purpose and orientation of the major investigations of 
crucifixion by Непре146 and Kuhn” are theological, they add wider 


42 Winter, On the Trial of Jesus, 65. 

43 E. Stauffer, Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (DT 331; Bern: 
Francke, 1957) 123-25. 

^4 Winter, On the Trial of Jesus, 60-65. 

45 E. Bammel, “Crucifixion as a Punishment in Palestine," in Bammel (ed.), 
The Trial of Jesus, 164. 

^6 M. Hengel, “Mors turpissima crucis. Die Kreuzigung in der antiken Welt und 
die ‘Torheit’ des ‘Wortes vom Kreuz," in W. Póhlmann and P. Stuhlmacher 
(eds.), Rechfertigung (E. Kásemann Festschrift; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1976) 
125-84; ET: Crucifixion: In the Ancient World and the Folly of the Message of the 
Cross (London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977). 
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documentation and particular dimensions to our understanding of the 
use of crucifixion as a mode of torture and capital punishment. They 
also provide a more critical and sophisticated analysis of the literary 
sources than some earlier reports on crucifixion. Precisely because 
crucifixion was the most savage and shameful form of (torture and) 
capital punishment, practiced especially on slaves and subject peoples, 
“the cultured literary world . . . as a rule kept quiet about it.”48 Thus 
crucifixion was used much more frequently and widely than it appears 
from the paucity of its appearance in Roman writers. As the most 
severe of the three supreme forms of Roman punishment (crux, 
crematio, decollatio), it was almost always inflicted on the lower class, 
the upper class being deserving of a more humane form of 
punishment.*9 Indeed, crucifixion had been known from early times in 
Rome as “slaves’ punishment,” meted out with no hesitation to those 
suspected of rebellion or insubordination in the belief that the great 
mass of slaves could not be held in check without such terrorization. 
By imperial times, freedmen and peregrini as well were increasingly 
punished by crucifixion.^? It was apparently by analogy with slaves 
that rebellious or disorderly elements among peoples subjected by 
Rome were crucified as unworthy enemies, mere latrones/lestai.>1 The 
imposition of the political-military punishment of “crucifixion upon 
robbers and rebels in the provinces was under the free jurisdiction of 
the local governor, based on his imperium and the right of coercitio to 
maintain peace and order.”>2 Hengel speculates with apparent 
justification that “the Palestinian peasant . . . saw in [crucifixion] the 
feared and hated instrument of repression employed by his Roman 
overlords,” although his claim that it was more accepted as “an 
instrument for the preservation of law and order” elsewhere in the 
eastern Mediterranean would appear to be based on sources reflecting 
upper class attitudes.>3 

Kuhn covered much of the same material and drew much the same 


47 H.-W. Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit. Ihre Wirk- 
lichkeit und Wertung in der Umwelt des Urchristentums," ANRW 2.25.1 (1982) 
648-793. 

48 Hengel, Crucifixion, 38, cf. 77-81. 

^9 Hengel, Crucifixion, 33-38. 

50 Hengel, Crucifixion, 51-63. 

51 Hengel, Crucifixion, 46-48. 

52 Hengel, Crucifixion, 49. 

53 Hengel, Crucifixion, 79. 
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conclusions while providing more complete treatment of instances of 
crucifixion in Palestine. The latter evidence would have been even 
more striking without the arbitrary periodization he imposed. For 
some reason Kuhn still accepted the modern scholarly construct of the 
Zealots, hence lumped what may be actual brigands reported by 
Josephus together with insurgents whom Josephus labels as “brigands” 
(Anotal). Nevertheless, the evidence, primarily from Josephus’ 
accounts, appears conclusive, that from the beginning of Roman rule 
in 63 B.C.E. until shortly before the outbreak of the Jewish war in 66 
C.E. in Palestine, only insurgents or those who passed for or were in 
sympathy with insurgents were executed by crucifixion.^* That is, 
crucifixion was a political punishment for a political offense. 
Moreover, all of these crucifixions were done by the Romans. Such 
evidence produces “very clear consequences for the understanding of 
the historical execution of Jesus: . . . he was crucified by the Roman 
Prefect Pontius Pilate as a political rebel.”>> But like many earlier 
theologians, Kuhn was desperate to preserve an apolitical Jesus. Since, 
to Kuhn, it is "historically sure" that Jesus was not a political insur- 
rectionary, the death of Jesus is to be explained as the result of a 
political misunderstanding by the occupying Roman power and a 
conscious denunciation on a false charge by the Jewish authorities.56 
Despite extensive documentation and frank evaluation of crucifixion as 
a Roman execution for insurrection or insubordination, treatment of 
Jesus’ death was still determined by theological agenda. “Geschicht- 
liche Tatsachen, auch wenn sie Jesus betreffen, hier seine politische 
Kreuzigung, sind also niemals aus sich heraus schon christliche Wahr- 
heiten!"57 

As a result of a 1968 discovery at Giv'at ha-Mivtar just northeast of 
Jerusalem, there is now archaeological as well as extra-biblical 
evidence for crucifixion in first century Palestine. In a rock-cut family 
tomb was found the skeleton of a man (with the lower legs broken and 
the heels pierced by an iron nail) in ossuary 4, along with an 
inscription "Simon builder of the temple" in ossuary 1 which dates the 
tomb between the beginning of Herod’s rebuilding of the temple and its 
destruction in 70. The excavator, V. Tsaferis, and the anatomical 
specialist who examined the bones, М. Haas, concluded that “this is 


54 Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit,” 706-18. 
55 Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit,” 732-33. 
56 Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit,” 736. 
57 Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe wührend der frühen Kaiserzeit," 736. 
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undoubtedly a case of crucifixion,” since “Both the heel bones were 
found transfixed by a large iron nail [and] The shins were found 
intentionally broken." 58 Fitzmyer* reviewed this evidence and refuted 
an alternative explanation of the style of crucifixion by Yadin.9? He 
also offered a restoration and translation of two Qumran texts that 
mention crucifixion significantly different from those previously 
suggested. In 4QpNah 1:1-11, which scholarly consensus finds refers 
to Alexander Jannai's crucifixion of 800 Pharisees (cf. Josephus, Ant. 
13.14.2 $380), but which was previously reconstructed “[which was 
never done] before in Israel," he suggested a restoration and 
translation of lines 7-8 as *the Lion of Wrath [who has found a crime 
punishable by] death in the Seekers-after-Smooth-Things, whom he 
hangs as live men [on the tree, as it was thus done] in Israel from of 
old, for of one hanged alive on the tree (scripture) re[ads] . . . ."6! This 
alternative reconstruction and translation was suggested by the more 
recently discovered Temple Scroll, which pronounces that “hanging 
on a tree (in order to) die" is the punishment for either treason against 
one's people or flight to evade possible capital punishment, as based on 
Deut 21:22-23 (cf. 11QTemple 64:6-13).62 Still unclear, however, is 
whether the Essenes actually “made use of this mode of execution," as 
Fitzmyer half-way suggested.®3 It would go beyond the evidence to 
suggest that not simply Alexander Jannai but the Sadducees generally 
(or "the Jews") thus used crucifixion as a mode of capital punishment. 
Nevertheless Hengel stated that “Yadin demonstrated by means of the 
Qumran temple scroll that in the Hellenistic-Hasmonean period 
crucifixion was practised as the form of death penalty applied in cases 
of high treason,” a practice with which Herod then supposedly broke, 
since "not a single crucifixion is reported by Josephus from his 
time."6^ It is unclear just how the historian might use the fascinating 


58 V. Tsaferis, “Jewish Tombs at and near Giv at ha-Mivtar, Jerusalem,” JEJ 20 
(1970) 18-32; N. Haas, “Anthropological Observations on the Skeletal Remains 
from Giv‘at ha-Mivtar,” IEJ 20 (1970) 38-59. 

59 J. A. Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient Palestine, Qumran Literature, and the 
New Testament,” CBQ 40 (1978) 493-513. 

60 Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient Palestine,” 494-98; cf. Y. Yadin, “Pesher 
Nahum (4QpNahum) Reconsidered,” JEJ 21 (1971) 1-12. 

61 Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient Palestine,” 498-502. 

62 Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient Palestine,” 502-506. 

63 Fitzmyer, “Crucifixion in Ancient Palestine,” 507. 

64 Hengel, Crucifixion, 84-85; cf. Yadin, “Pesher Nahum.” 
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scheme of a Sadducean juridical code and practice constructed by Betz 
partly on the basis of these Qumran references to crucifixion, as well 
as on the Johannine and later rabbinic reports about Jesus’ trial and 
death.65 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE CROSS 


A closely related but separable matter is the supposed inscription or 
titulus on the cross. Both those investigating the trial and execution of 
Jesus (e.g., esp. Winter) and those insisting on taking the political 
dimension of Jesus' ministry more clearly (e.g., esp. Brandon) 
believed that the inscription (found in somewhat similar form in all 
canonical Gospels and the Gospel of Peter) is not only basically 
historical, and the best evidence for a trial before Pilate, but more 
importantly, since it “stated the cause for which he had been sentenced, 
is the one solid and stable fact that should be made the starting point of 
any historical investigation dealing with the Gospel accounts of his 
trial."66 On the other hand, important literary-, form-, and tradition- 
critical analyses of the Gospel accounts, particularly of the presumably 
oldest (i.e., Mark), following Bultmann's lead$" but not that of 
Dibelius,95$ concluded that the report of the inscription is secondary to 
that of the trial before Pilate, and perhaps even Markan.9? The 
confidence of Winter” in the historicity of the inscription on the cross 
was based partly on the earlier literary- and tradition-critical analysis 
of Dibelius and Burkill"! and the lack of any apologetic or kerygmatic/ 
theological reason for early Christians to have created the account 
themselves, and partly on the Seutonius passage (Domitianus 10.1; 
Caligula 32.2) that attests such a practice as a feature of Roman penal 


65 O. Betz, “Probleme des Prozesses Jesu," ANRW 25/1 (1982) 565-647. 

66 Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (2nd ed.), 156. As we shall see, E. P. Sanders 
(Jesus and Judaism [London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985]) follows along. 

67 R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (FRLANT 12; 2nd 
ed., Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931) 293-94; ET: The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 1963; Oxford: Blackwell, 1972) 

68 M. Dibelius, ZVW 30 (1931) 200. 

69 E. Linnemann, Studien zur Passionsgeschichte (FRLANT 102; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970) 134, 154; W. Schenk, Der Passionsbericht nach 
Markus: Untersuchungen zur Überlieferungsgeschichte der Passionsgeschichte 
(Gütersloh: Mohn, 1974) 37-39. 

70 Winter, On the Trial of Jesus (2nd ed.), 154-56. 

71 T. A. Burkill, Mysterious Revelation: An Examination of the Philosophy of 
St. Mark’ s Gospel (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1963) 295-96. 
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procedure. Regardless of how the primary or secondary literary status 
of the Markan (or Johannine) account of the inscription on the cross is 
resolved, there must be a more subtle reading of the account. Bammel 
agreed with Winter that the wording of the inscription in the Gospel 
accounts is likely "authentic."7? Even more than his own argument 
admitted, however, the evidence for the tabula carried by (or carried 
ahead of) a man condemned to the cross indicating the altta of his 
punishment by crucifixion is ambiguous: it indicates that the proper 
juridical reason (or even an imprecise reason) was not given on the 
placard, and it also seems to indicate that the inscription involved 
mockery of the condemned and/or a demonstration effect on the 
public.?? 

If the Markan account is then read with this in mind, the passage 
concerning the inscription on the cross then takes its place with the 
other references to ó Вас:Хє0с тди 'Iov8a(ov and ó Вас:Хє?с тоў 
'Topa*À in Mark 15 in a consistent tone of mockery. From the Roman 
and/or Judean official viewpoint(s) he stands accused, condemned, and 
mocked as a pretender to political-religious rule in Judea. Mark may 
indeed intend that we “get” some sort of double meaning or irony from 
the accusation and ётурафт. And of course Mark's account, and those 
of the other Gospels, display a certain historical verisimilitude in the 
inscription “the king of the Judeans” as a mocking “charge” on the 
basis of which Jesus is condemned to the cross. Jesus was clearly 
condemned to crucifixion as a figure whom the Roman authority 
found politically dangerous, actually or potentially disruptive of the 
Roman order. But an inscription or tabula may not be all that solid an 
indication of the actual/historical grounds for execution by crucifi- 
xion. 


RECENT BOOKS ON JESUS 


The very title of his book, Jesus and the Constraints of History „75 
signals A. E. Harvey's intention to take into consideration the parti- 
cular historical context of Jesus' activity and death. That Jesus was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate means to Harvey “that Jesus was 
convicted and executed on a charge of sedition against the Roman 


72 E. Bammel, “The titulus," in Bammel and Moule (eds.), Jesus and the 
Politics of His Day, 353-64, esp. 363. 

73 Bammel, “The titulus," 353-54. 

74 A. E. Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History (Philadelphia: Westmins- 
ter, 1982). 
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authority.” But then he claims that “the portrait of Jesus . . . in the 
gospels . . . is utterly irreconcilable with this explanation of his 
death."75 One may suspect that this contradiction is the result of 
Harvey having taken seriously the concrete political context of the 
apprehension and execution of Jesus, on the one hand, while, on the 
other, having reconstructed “the person . . . Jesus of Nazareth" accord- 
ing to the modern European theological constraints that determine 
what have been standard assumptions and concepts of Jesus studies. 
Harvey makes little attempt, in this basically theological discussion, to 
investigate just what the concrete political-economic-religious 
circumstances in Roman-ruled Jewish Palestine may have been that 
constituted the constraints of Jesus' ministry and mode of execution. 

Sanders defines the problem of Jesus' condemnation and crucifixion 
according to somewhat the same "contradiction," even though he 
pointedly challenges certain assumptions, concepts, and procedures of 
Gospel and Jesus studies.76 To the degree that he attended to the 
particular circumstances of Jesus' death, he relied on the secondary 
literature of the early 1970s, some of it synthesizing reviews of earlier 
discussions.7? He thus lines up with those who believe that the 
inscription on the cross is the solid starting point for historical 
reconstruction. His whole discussion is framed in terms of the old 
categories of religious versus political (or *secular"—it is difficult to 
understand how a Jewish messianic movement could have been strictly 
"apolitical"), a monolithic “Judaism” or “Israel,” and “the Jews” and 
“the Romans” as the primary division (instead of the rulers, Roman 
and Jewish, versus the ruled), and with the old foil of an “armed” 
movement "based on the hope of military victory” (albeit minus the 
label, “the Zealots”). On the other hand, through appropriate 
comparisons with Josephus’ reports of how the Roman (and Jewish) 
authorities handled figures and movements which disrupted public 
order, Sanders finds “the immediate cause of Jesus’ death” in “the 
physical demonstration against temple by one who had a noticeable 
following.’’78 


75 Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of History, 14. 

76 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism. 

77 W. R. Wilson, The Execution of Jesus (New York: Scribner's, 1970); С. S. 
Sloyan, Jesus on Trial: The Development of the Passion Narratives and their 
Historical and Ecumenical Implications (ed. J. Reumann; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1973). 

78 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism, 301-2. 
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Borg, as Nolan, pointedly cuts through the anachronistic separation 
of religion and politics that has been projected upon Jesus in order to 
place Jesus' teaching and activities directly in the context of the 
political conflicts that were endemic to ancient Roman-ruled 
Palestine.7? Understanding “Judaism” as dominated by the Pharisees 
and their concerns for “holiness,” with “resistance fighters" ready to 
act on a consistent theological-ethical deduction from the dominant 
holiness ideology, Borg finds Jesus to have been catalyzing a renewal 
movement with political implications but opposed to the dominant 
politics of sanctity and separatism. Although not focused directly on 
the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, Borg reconstructs a context of 
political-religious conflict in which Jesus’ anti-holiness campaign 
climaxes in his opposition to the temple, the center of the prevailing 
Jewish “quest for holiness.” 

Horsley attempts to place Jesus’ teaching and action squarely into the 
concrete political-economic-religious context of Jewish Palestine, 
including both Roman imperial rule and the numerous ad hoc popular 
and other movements of late second temple times.®° No longer set over 
against the foil of “the Zealots” and measured by the modern distinc- 
tion between “religious” and “political,” Jesus appears an engaged in 
the social renewal of Israel, an effort which had obvious potential for 
conflict with the established political-religious rulers in Jerusalem. As 
in Sanders, Jesus’ prophetic threat to the Temple appears to have 
brought this conflict to a head. The first several chapters (along with 
some earlier articles), moreover, sketch the structure, events, and 
popular movements from the political-social context in which the 
ministry and death of Jesus can be understood. Horsley does not, 
however, deal directly with the events leading to Jesus death in Jerusa- 
lem and the particular questions of jurisdiction and procedure. 


SCHOLARLY DEVELOPMENTS PERTINENT TO INQUIRY 
INTO DEATH OF JESUS 


As mentioned at the outset, most of the scholarly studies concerned 
with the Gospel accounts of the arrest, trial(s), and crucifixion of Jesus 


79 M. J. Borg, Conflict, Holiness and Politics in the Teachings of Jesus (SBEC 
5; New York and Toronto: Mellen, 1984); idem, Jesus: A New Vision (San Fran- 
cisco: Harper & Row, 1987). 

80 R. A. Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence. Popular Jewish Resistance 
in Roman Palestine (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987). 
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have been done without the benefit of incisive criticism of those 
accounts as literature. This is partly because form criticism did not 
analyze the passion narrative with the same rigor as it practiced on 
other parts of the synoptic tradition. Yet some important analyses of 
the development of the passion narratives have been done since the 
definitive early form critical studies which most of the studies of 
(aspects of) Jesus death presuppose. Since the direct developmental 
relation postulated by form critics between “the kerygma" and some 
sort of first-stage pre-synoptic passion narrative (variously conceiv- 
ed!) is by no means obvious, it would only be appropriate historical 
procedure for inquiries into the death of Jesus to begin with assess- 
ments of the character of the literary sources available, in this case the 
Gospel accounts. Three kinds of studies in particular have direct and 
indirect relevance in such assessment. 

1. Largely in the 1950s, C. Н. Dodd and B. Lindars in England along 
with C. Maurer and J. Jeremias in Germany, followed Dibelius' lead in 
discovering the catalytic role of Hebrew biblical texts or allusions, 
particularly of the psalms of lamentation (esp. Psalm 22) in the 
development of the passion narratives. Prominent motifs in the passion 
narratives may thus stem from or be influenced by interpretation of 
Jesus' passion in terms of such biblical texts: conspiracy by his 
enemies, friends' betrayal, false witnesses, Jesus' own silence at the 
trial, the enemies’ mockery, his innocence, etc. Indeed, one can discern 
a pattern of "the suffering righteous one" operative in the passion 
narratives formulation. 

2. Largely in the early 1970s a number of basically form-critical 
studies of (parts of) the passion narratives appeared in Germany 
(Schreiber, Linnemann, Schenke, Schneider, Schenk, Dormeyer, 
Mohr, in bibliography below). Linnemann boldly concluded not only 
that the passion narrative was not based on historical reminiscences but 
also that there had been no pre-Markan passion narrative. As 
significant for assessing the utility of the Gospel accounts as historical 
sources, none of these other studies agree in their reconstruction of a 
pre-Markan passion narrative. Linnemann and others found the 
pattern of the suffering or persecuted Righteous One to have been 
decisively formative in the development of the passion accounts. 
Dormeyer, while still arguing for historical reminiscences, declares 
the earliest passion narrative a literary fiction, influenced in form by 
the patterns of Jewish and Hellenistic martyrologies (see further the 
discussion by Mack). To be mentioned also precisely in connection 
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with these studies is G. W. E. Nickelsburg's hypothesis that a 
traditional Jewish “story of the persecution and vindication of the 
righteous" lies behind the Markan passion narrative, a genre that can 
accommodate both the pattern of the suffering righteous one and that 
of the martyr. 

3. In the United States redactional and/or literary analysis of the 
Markan passion narrative in relation to the rest of the Gospel has led to 
suggestions that the author of Mark is responsible for the passion 
narrative (see Kelber and Mack in bibliography below). Persuaded of 
the difficulties of reconstructing a convincing pre-Markan passion 
narrative, these studies find it difficult to identify a major non-Markan 
theme or thrust in Mark 14—16. 

4. Moving in somewhat the other direction, toward yet another 
reconstruction of a pre-Markan passion narrative, are recent studies of 
the relation between the Gospel of Peter and the canonical Gospel 
passion-resurrection narratives. Most pertinent in this connection are 
the recent exhaustive study by Crossan and a critical response by 
Koester (see bibliography below). 

Such literary analyses of the Gospel sources for the events leading to 
the death of Jesus, besides being important in themselves, will be 
helpful in attempts to establish the social-cultural context in which 
those events occurred and were appropriated by Jesus' followers. 
Obviously the ways in which such sources are used will be shifting 
considerably. 

On the other side of subsequent inquiry, as it were, but equally 
necessary is a fuller and more precise understanding of the concrete 
historical political-economic-religious context of the ministry and 
death of Jesus that is emerging in recent years. While Gospel and Jesus 
studies have only begun to appropriate what classical historians have 
reconstructed of Roman imperial governance of the provinces,’! much 
fuller and more precise studies have been done since Sherwin-White. 
Moreover, several studies during the last decade or so have begun to 
focus on the various popular and other movements in the context of the 
overall social-political structure of Jewish Palestine during late second 
temple times (see Goodman, Horsley, etc. in bibliography below). It is 
becoming increasingly clear from such studies that, like Herod or 
Antipas, the high priestly aristocracy in Jerusalem were client rulers 


81 See R. A. Horsley, “High Priests and the Politics of Roman Palestine,” JSJ 
17 (1986) 23-55. 
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through whom and in collaboration with whom the Roman governor 
ruled Judea and that, far more than Herod, they were dependent on the 
Romans authorities’ favor. Questions of relative responsibility for the 
execution of Jesus must be reexamined in connection with the close 
collaboration that was standard between Roman and client native 
authorities. Similarly, it is becoming increasingly clear that the princi- 
pal political-economic-religious division in Palestine lay between the 
Roman officials and Jewish aristocracy, on the one hand, and the vast 
majority of the people, who were subject to both sets of rulers, on the 
other. In may be significant that recent literary analysis of the overall 
Gospel narratives highlights a similar conflict between the Jesus and 
the established Jerusalem rulers (chief priests and elders) and the 
scribes and Pharisees who come from and/or represent Jerusalem, but 
not between Jesus and the common people in Galilean villages and 
towns. The conflict that led to the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus as 
portrayed in the Gospels must be reexamined in the context of this 
fundamental structural division in first-century Palestine. It may be 
necessary to shift the focus from close scrutiny of isolated individual 
Jesus-traditions to the broader range of social-political relations 
portrayed in the Gospels which can then be critically assessed by 
comparison with extra-biblical sources for the social-political 
structure and dynamics of late second temple Palestine in order 
adequately to approach the reason for and the circumstances of the 
death of Jesus. 
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Pheme Perkins 


RESURRECTION AND "LIFE OF JESUS" RESEARCH 


Schooled by the social sciences, contemporary exegetes no longer 
approach the question of the historical Jesus with the rationalist 
presuppositions of historical positivism. Consequently, Jesus as 
miracle-worker and charismatic eschatological prophet is well- 
established in scholarly reconstructions of the life of Jesus.! However, 
as John Meier rightly points out, the “historical Jesus" cannot be 
mistaken for the “real Jesus of Nazareth.”2 Scholars remain deeply 
divided over what constitutes an appropriate framework for analyzing 
the gospel materials and reconstructing the social and religious worlds 
of second temple Judaism. Even though there is widespread agreement 
that claims about Jesus must be plausible within the context of 
Palestinian Judaism, reconstructions vary so widely that even scholars 
who share similar methodological and theological concerns come to 
conflicting conclusions.? Recent furor over the Dead Sea Scrolls has 
reminded the academic community of how much of that material 
remains to be assimilated in any understanding of Jesus of Nazareth.4 


— 


1 бее Craig A. Evans, “Life-of-Jesus Research and the Eclipse of Mythol- 
ogy," TS 54 (1993) 3-36; for a defense of the possibility of making claims about 
the "historical Jesus" on the basis of historical critical methods applied to canonical 
traditions, see John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus 
(ABRL; Garden City: Doubleday, 1991) 21-40, 165-201. 

2 Meier, Marginal Jew, 24-26. 

3 See the dispute over whether or not Jesus’ teaching about “love of enemy" 
is to be applied to the larger political turmoil of first century Palestine or was 
formulated with the tensions of peasant villagers in mind between Walter Wink and 
Richard Horsley in Willard Swartley (ed.), The Love of Enemy and Nonretaliation 
in the New Testament (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1992) 72-136. 

^ Cf. James H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ABRL; 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1992); though both the transcriptions and translations are 
problematic and will have to be revised in the course of scholarly debate, a 
provisional account of the newer material can be found in Robert Eisenman and 
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Since our evidence for first century Jewish use of resurrection 
language is deeply embedded in eschatological scenarios of judgment, 
vindication of the righteous, a messianic age and the end of the world, 
evidence for first century apocalyptic imagery and the significance of 
human or angelic figures in the end-time plays a crucial role in any 
reconstruction of the earliest resurrection traditions.> If one insists 
that historical events must be intelligible as elements in a construction 
of Jesus of Nazareth the resurrection as such cannot be so construed.$ 
The continuity between the individual who died on the cross, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the risen Lord, known to the community of believers as 
exalted with God, requires a minimal historical assertion. Resurrec- 
tion language does refer to the person of Jesus of Nazareth, not merely 
to the subsequent experiences of his disciples." The strong associations 
between resurrection or exaltation language and “vindication of the 
righteous" in Jewish sources makes the conviction “God raised Jesus 
from the dead," which appears to be the primitive form of the 
confession,’ vulnerable to historical disconfirmation. Were there to be 
evidence that Jesus of Nazareth had been rightly executed as a blas- 
phemer or one who betrayed his people,’ then the confession conflicts 
with substantive beliefs about God. 

From an historical point of view, such disconfirmation would leave 
intact most reconstructions of early Christian belief. That early 
Christians believed Jesus of Nazareth to have been raised up or exalted 


Michael Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered (Rockport: Element, 1992). 

5 бее George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life 
in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; Cambridge: Harvard University, 1972); H. 
C. C. Cavallin, Life After Death: Paul' s Argument for the Resurrection of the Dead 
in 1 Cor 15. Part I: An Enquiry into the Jewish Background (Lund: Gleerup, 
1974); Pheme Perkins, Resurrection. New Testament Witness and Contemporary 
Reflection (Garden City: Doubleday, 1984) 37-69. 

6 So Gerald O'Collins, “Is the Resurrection an ‘Historical’ Event?" HeyJ 8 
(1967) 381-87; Peter Carnley, The Structure of Resurrection Belief (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1987) 29-95; К. M. Worschitz, "Ostererscheinungen— Grundlage 
des Glaubens," Diakonia 22 (1991) 6-17; Donald J. Goergen, The Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus (Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1988) 71-158. 

7 E.g. Goergen, Death and Resurrection, 130. 

8 Cf. Paul-Gerhard Klumbies, “‘Ostern’ als Gottesbekenntnis und der 
Wandel zur Christusverkündigung," ZNW 83 (1992) 163-64. 

9 The cases for which the Temple Scroll saw crucifixion as legitimate 
punishment (see Otto Betz, “Jesus and the Temple Scroll," in Charlesworth [ed.], 
Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 80-83). 
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by God is not at issue. Even gnostics and others who denied the 
appropriateness of a bodily resurrection, presume that the heavenly 
revealer was temporarily associated with Jesus of Nazareth. Resurrec- 
tion, indeed, applies to the revealer, which crucifixion does not.!° If, 
on the other hand, one assumes with Marcion and some gnostics that 
Jesus intends to destroy the hegemony of the God of Israel, then 
crucifixion as an opponent of that god and of his worshippers would 
not disqualify an interpretation of resurrection as Jesus' exaltation to 
divine status. It would require negating other fundamental convictions 
such as the claim that the God of Israel raised Jesus or that Jesus' 
resurrection fulfils a divine plan predicted in the prophets (1 Cor 
15:4a).11 

Noting that the resurrection of Jesus grounds the christological 
claim that he is exalted at God’s right hand as Son of God and Lord 
(e.g. Rom 1:3-4; Phil 2:9-11),!2 many interpreters assume that “resur- 
rection” refers to the post-Easter significance of Jesus. However, as 
James Dunn has observed in reference to Phil 2:6-8, such christo- 
logical claims imply that Jesus’ life reflected faithfulness to God.!3 To 
claim that “resurrection” can be described as an “eschatological event” 
highlights the distinction between the ordinary historical sequences of 
events and Christian claims that the death and resurrection of Jesus 
constitute God’s unique gift of salvation to humanity. Only the 
response of faith to the preached message grasps the revelatory and 
salvific effect of the death and resurrection of Jesus.14 


10 On resurrection in Gnostic accounts, see Perkins, Resurrection, 343-62. 

11 The phrase, “on the third day,” may be the tag which directed believers to 
the fulfilment of Scripture. The best solution to the origins of that expression as an 
allusion to Scripture remains Hos 6:2 LXX. However, that link may be too weak to 
support the claim that the detail was generated by the Old Testament text, since 
Hosea does not appear in connection with the resurrection in early sources (so W. 
L. Craig, “The Historicity of the Empty Tomb of Jesus,” NTS 31 [1985] 39-67, 
esp. 45). | 

12 The primitive, pre-Pauline formulae in these passages attach the christo- 
logical titles to the exalted Jesus rather than to the historical ministry; cf. James D. 
G. Dunn, Christology in the Making (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980) 33-35, 
118-19. 

13 Dunn, Christology, 121: *In other words, Phil 2.6-8 is probably intended 
to affirm that Christ's earthly life was an embodiment of grace from beginning to 
end, of giving away in contrast to the selfish grasping of Adam's sin... ." 

14 Cf. the discussion of resurrection as an eschatological event in Carnley, 
Resurrection Belief, 96-147. 
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However, some scholars have challenged the assumption that the 
"preached message" always invoked the saving significance of the 
cross and resurrection. Studies of the sayings material (Q) highlight 
the fact that neither the cross nor resurrection figure in the collection. 
Earlier scholars had assumed that the sayings collection served 
paraenetic ends and was always connected with some form of the 
passion and resurrection kerygma. More recently, scholars have 
insisted that the "sayings gospel" (Q) stands on its own as testimony to 
the living embodiment of Wisdom in Jesus. Salvation does not come 
through the death and exaltation of Jesus as suffering servant. Rather, 
salvation depends upon the transforming effect of Wisdom.!5 Even the 
combination of wisdom sayings material with the apocalyptic Son of 
Man tradition in the final redaction of Q shows no evidence of the 
passion/resurrection kerygma.16 


RESURRECTION AS HEAVENLY EXALTATION 


The earliest affirmations about the resurrection of Jesus presume 
that hearers are able to supply a broader context for the claim that God 
raised Jesus from the dead. Use of the term “appeared” with reference 
to particular witnesses in 1 Cor 15:3b-5 suggests that the post-resur- 
rection appearance stories used established genres of angelophany and 
epiphany to externalize this primitive tradition in narrative.!7 Other 
scholars argue that the appearance tradition enables assimilation of the 
figure of Jesus to Jewish traditions about angelic, heavenly medi- 
ators.1? Identification of the crucified and risen Jesus with the angelic 
Son of Man of Dan 7:13-1419 makes the risen Lord an agent of 
vindication both for himself (Mark 14:62) and for his persecuted 


15 Cf. John S. Kloppenborg, “Easter-Faith and the Sayings Gospel О,” 
Semeia 49 (1990) 77-90. 

16 Kloppenborg, “Easter-Faith,” 88. Salvation comes to those who suffer for 
the sake of the Son of Man. 

17 Cf. John E. Alsup, The Post-Resurrection Appearance Stories of the 
Gospel Tradition (London: SPCK, 1975); Perkins, Resurrection, 88-90. 

18 Cf. Alan Segal, “The Risen Christ and the Angelic Mediator Figures,” in 
Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 302-28. 

19 On the Son of Man in Dan 7 as an angelic figure, see John J. Collins, The 
Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel (HSM 16; Missoula: Scholars, 1977) 123- 
52. John E. Goldingay agrees that some angelic figure is probably intended but 
notes the deliberate opacity of the vision in Daniel 7 which makes any certain identi- 
fication problematic (Daniel [WBC 30; Dallas: Word, 1989] 167-72). He rejects 
Collins’s method of reading details from later chapters back into chapter 7 (p. 172). 
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followers (Mark 8:34-38).2° Some of the fragmentary texts from 
Qumran contribute to the catalogue of angelic mediator figures as well 
as to the apocalyptic practice of visionary ascent to take one's place 
among the angels?! 

The Transfiguration story (Mark 9:2-8 par) attributes a vision of the 
glorified Jesus to Peter, James and John. The episode may be a 
symbolic evocation of the Sinai theophany to exalt Jesus' divine 
sonship over Elijah and Moses. However, some interpreters suggest 
that the transfigured appearance and the presence of two figures 
widely held to have been taken up into God's presence, Moses and 
Elijah,2 make better sense if the scene originally referred to the risen 
Lord. However, the narrative context in Mark, at least, suggests an 
association between this passage and the coming of the Son of Man in 
glory.23 The connection between the Transfiguration scene and the 
coming of the Son of Man is maintained by its earliest interpreter, 2 
Peter (2 Pet 1:16-18). The episode as it stands does not describe Moses 
and Elijah as either transfigured or "translated to the divine," one 
cannot use the Transfiguration as evidence for a practice of apocalyp- 
tic, visionary ascent to the divine world on the part of Jesus and his 
disciples.24 

However, the question of apocalyptic ascent as a possible link 
between the historical Jesus and the early Christian identification of the 
risen Jesus as Son of Man does not stand or fall with the tradition- 
history of the Transfiguration story. Daniel 12:1-3 promises that those 


20 Vindication of the persecuted links these Son of Man sayings with the 
context of Daniel 7. There the enthronement of the Son of Man as judge and ruler 
over the nations serves as vindication for the persecuted of Israel; cf. Nickelsburg, 
Resurrection, 76-77. 

21 E.g. 40491 11 i 12-19; Morton Smith emphasizes the possibility that this 
fragment does not refer to an angelic being ascending to his seat as the original 
editor thought but to the praxis of visionary ascent (“Two Ascended to Heaven— 
Jesus and the Author of 40491,” in Charlesworth [ed.], Jesus and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 296-98). 

22 Cf. James D. Tabor, "Returning to the Divinity’: Josephus’s Portrayal of 
the Disappearances of Enoch, Elijah and Moses,” JBL 108 (1989) 225-38. 

23 Cf. Robert H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the 
Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 458-59. 

24 See Gundry, Mark, 466-81; Smith (Two Ascended,” 291-94) has used 
evidence from a second century apocryphal Mark fragment and the various 
references to the “mystery” and presence of the Kingdom of God to argue that 
Jesus founded a movement centered on baptismal initiation and heavenly ascent. 
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who taught others righteousness will be exalted to angelic status at the 
resurrection.25 Segal understands the identification of Enoch with the 
enthroned Son of Man in / Enoch 70—71 as a version of the transfor- 
mation of such a visionary. Other passages in the Enoch material also 
speak of the angelic existence of the righteous (/ Enoch 104:2-4). 
Other Qumran texts suggest that identification with the heavenly hosts 
played a significant role in the piety and speculation of the sect.26 If 
Jesus’ death was understood as the martyrdom of a “righteous one," 
exaltation to heavenly status may have been a plausible conclusion in 
some circles of first century Judaism. Paul's discussions of the 
believer's transformation in the image of the risen Christ seems to be 
dependent upon such mystical traditions.2’ If Jesus, himself, used the 
symbolic language of Dan 7:13-14 or related Son of Man traditions, 
then he may have anticipated some form of divine vindication.?8 

The current state of research on the relevant Qumran materials does 
not permit more than speculative proposals about possible connections 
between apocalyptic angelology and the Jesus tradition. However, this 
proposal points out the difficulty of divorcing early Christianity from 
the speculative world of apocalyptic eschatology. “Resurrection” as 
such is only a minor player in the larger system of symbolic statements 
about God's relationship to the suffering righteous. Their heavenly 
exaltation, glorious transformation or ongoing life in the presence of 
God as well as the scenario of a divine judgment rendered against the 
persecutors or the wicked are the structurally significant elements in 
such discourse. Christian understanding of the exalted Jesus as Lord 
with the associated communal practices of worship, individual 
transformation into the likeness of Christ and the ongoing experience 
of the presence of the Lord transformed a minor symbol of vindication 
into the crucial hinge of christology and soteriology.?? 


25 Cf. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 24. 

26 Segal, “Angelic Mediator Figures,” 304-308. 

27 Cf. 2 Cor 3:18-4:6; Phil 3:10, 20-21; 1 Cor 15:42-51; so Segal, “Angelic 
Mediator Figures,” 314-18. 

28 Though many interpreters remain firmly oposed to attributing such 
apocalyptic imagery to Jesus, himself, that hypothesis coheres with the early use of 
a symbolic identification which does not appear outside the gospels. For an 
argument that Jesus must have introduced speculation on the Son of Man into the 
tradition see Adela Yarbro Collins, “The Origin and Designation of Jesus as ‘Son of 
Man’,” HTR 80 (1987) 391-407. 

29 Carnley (Resurrection Belief, 184-85) rightly emphasizes the importance of 
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Since the question posed for this essay was resurrection and the 
“historical Jesus," we are asking what preceded the Christian kerygma. 
Many theologians today would reject such a question. One may 
provide speculative reconstructions about the mental state of Jesus' 
disciples during and after the crucifixion and their subsequent 
experience of a healing conversion.?? One may even insist that such 
conversion could not have resulted merely from an inner-psychic 
process by which the disciples rearticulated their pre-Easter 
experiences with Jesus as one who made God's Rule present and 
effective.3! The interpretations given in both visions and accounts of 
the tomb indicate that Jesus' followers were met by a Jesus whom they 
did not expect and whose post-mortem existence was more than the 
vindication of his personal witness to God. As the Transfiguration 
story suggested, this Jesus has a final, decisive role in God's plan. The 
exchange between Jesus and the disciples which Mark attaches to the 
scene (Mark 9:9-13) associates that position with the cross and 
resurrection.?? 

How might the connection between the death of Jesus and his 
resurrection be construed prior to this soteriological interpretation? 
We have noted that scholars who reconstruct a primitive stratum of the 
sayings tradition which eliminates all apocalyptic speculation about the 
Son of Man propose a primitive soteriology which has nothing to do 
with either the death or resurrection of Jesus. Identified with Wisdom 
as her spokesperson, Jesus mediates salvation to those who hear and are 
transformed by his word. The immortality of a non-apocalyptic Jesus 
is guaranteed by his identification with Wisdom.?? The other side, 


faith as present experience of the risen Lord. Modern theological discussion has 
been kidnapped by the historicity question to focusing on the status of resurrection 
as "past event." The presence of the risen Lord is the dominant category in the New 
Testament witness; cf. Perkins, Resurrection, 257-91. 

30 As Edward Schillebeeckx has done in his attempt to ground Christology in 
the historical Jesus as eschatological prophet (Jesus: An Experiment in Christology 
[trans. Hubert Hoskins; New York: Seabury, 1979] 320-97). 

31 As Schillebeeckx has rightly insisted against those who reduce 
"resurrection" to the emergence of faith in the disciples (cf. Jesus, 394-97). 

32 Gundry, Mark, 462-63. 

33 This primitive Wisdom Christology has become a prominent feature in 
feminist reinterpretation of early Christianity. See e.g. Gail Corrington, Her Image 
of Salvation: Female Saviors and Formative Christianity (Louisville: Westminster/ 
John Knox, 1992) 118-39. 
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which we find more plausible,>4 holds that the historical Jesus used the 
apocalyptic imagery of his time to describe both God's present and 
future rule. Such teaching must address the suffering, marginal status 
of the "righteous" whose fidelity to God's plan set them at odds with 
the dominant powers of the age. Did Jesus also anticipate his own or a 
communal vindication as enthronement with an angelic figure like the 
*son of Man" in Dan 7:13-14? A pre-Markan tradition behind the 
reply to the High Priest in Mark 14:62 might suggest that he did. Craig 
Evans has suggested that the plausibility of Jesus' condemnation on 
charges of blasphemy requires some identification with a heavenly 
figure that could be seen as equivalent to self-divinization.?? Further 
evidence of vindication by exaltation to the divine throne of judgment 
appears in the Q saying that designates the disciples as judges over 
Israel (Matt 19:28 = Luke 22:28-30).36 

Although it has become customary to treat the resurrection from a 
Pauline perspective that assumes the crucifixion of Jesus to be a scandal 
which must be overcome, the exaltation of the persecuted Righteous 
One can easily accommodate the crucifixion. Though attempts to read 
a “crucified teacher" back into the Qumran material?" remain uncon- 
vincing, persecution and vindication of the righteous and their Teacher 
is well-established. The Qumran texts do provide evidence that 
crucifixion was used against their own people by Jewish leaders to 
whom the sect is opposed.38 Sectarian legal ordinances seek to specify 
those crimes for which the penalty of Deut 21:22-23 is appropriate: 
betraying Israel to a foreign power or blaspheming/cursing God. John 
11:45-53 assimilates the high priest's decision to execute Jesus to the 
charge of handing Israel over to a foreign power. Left unchecked, 
Jesus' activities would lead the Romans to destroy the Temple and the 
nation. Jesus' public opposition to the established authorities in the 
Jerusalem Temple provides sufficient motive for religious officials to 


34 For an argument with regard to the style of Jesus' teaching, see Pheme 
Perkins, Jesus as Teacher (UJT; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1990) 38-61. 

35 Craig A. Evans, “In What Sense ‘Blasphemy’? Jesus before Caiaphas in 
Mark 14:61-64," in E. H. Lovering (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1991 
Seminar Papers (SBLSP 30; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991) 215-34. 

36 Evans, *In What Sense," 228-29. Evans also points to the request by the 
sons of Zebedee for places at Jesus' right and left hands (Mark 10:37-40 par). 

37 E.g. Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, 29, on 4Q285. 

38 11QTemple 64:6-13; 4QpNah 1:7-8; Betz, “Jesus and the Temple Scroll," 
81-85. 
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seek his execution.?? 

Recent sociological studies of the ruling authorities and the power 
structure in first century Judea have shown that the legitimacy of both 
the civic and religious leadership among the Jews was very weak. 
Herod's rise to power and the civil strife that followed his death had 
demolished the plausible claimants to legitimacy among the aristocracy 
and substituted a class whose claims were based on wealth, loyalty to 
particular Herodian rulers and the pleasure of Rome.*° Executions for 
political expediency were as much a fact of life in first century 
Palestine as they are in many Latin American countries today. The 
mode of Jesus' death reflects his lack of social standing, not the 
particular gravity of the crime.*! Judgments passed by authorities 
whose popular legitimacy is weak and explicitly challenged by the 
condemned do not discredit the victim. If the predictions of suffering 
and death are derived from sayings of the historical Jesus,42 his death 
at the hands of the “wicked” might be seen as confirming his teaching. 

The difficulty with interpreting Jesus as one of the suffering 
righteous, who anticipated his own suffering and entrusted his 
vindication to God, lies in the gospel account of Jesus' followers. 
Betrayal, denial and flight implicate them in the “handing over" of 
their Teacher. We customarily excuse the flight and denial by 
assuming that had the disciples remained they would have been 
executed along with Jesus. Perhaps. However, the brief notice in Mark 
6:29 raises a question about that conviction. Mark notes that the 
disciples of John the Baptist retrieved his body for burial. And 


39 Cf. Craig A. Evans, "Opposition to the Temple: Jesus and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls," in Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 235-53. 

40 See Marvin Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judea: The Origins of the 
Jewish Revolt against Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1987); Richard 
Fenn, The Death of Herod: An Essay in the Sociology of Religion (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1992). 

41 Since similar crises of social legitimacy did not exist elsewhere in the 
empire, the gravity of Jesus’ crucifixion and its potential for “scandal” may have 
been much higher as Paul's treatment suggests. The association between the cross 
and God's "curse" in Gal 3:13 appears to have been created by Paul on exegetical 
grounds. Betz ("Jesus and the Temple Scroll," 90-91) suggests that Paul read Isa 
53:5 to assert that the suffering servant was “cursed” for our transgressions. 
11QTemple 64:12 describes those who are legally crucified as “cursed” by God. 

42 The combination of suffering discipleship, possible death and vindication in 
Mark 8:34-38 could reflect authentic Jesus traditions (so Gundry, Mark, 434-39, 
448-56). 
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relatives retrieved and buried the body of another first century victim 
of crucifixion, Jehohanan.? Both examples suggest that the bodies of 
executed persons could be turned over to disciples or family. 
Rounding up the disciples of a charismatic leader may not have been 
common. Whether or not Jesus' disciples could have retrieved his 
body, may have more to do with social status than personal danger. 
Such a request would have to be made on their behalf by someone with 
access to Pilate. The socio-economic turmoil of the period had 
destroyed the traditional aristocracy who would normally serve as 
intermediaries between the populace and governing authorities. The 
gospel narratives “ЁШ in" the missing aristocratic patron in the persons 
of Joseph of Arimathea, who obtains the body of Jesus (Mark 15:42- 
45), and the disciple known to the High Priest, who secures Peter's 
admission to the courtyard (John 18:16). 

Would Jesus’ disciples have been in such total disarray if Jesus’ 
teaching had prepared them for persecution and martyrdom? Some 
interpreters think that this fact provides a strong piece of evidence 
against the proposal that Jesus anticipated his own suffering and 
vindication. A social sciences approach to the evidence suggests 
otherwise. As we have noted, Jesus and his followers lacked suitable 
patrons among the Jerusalem aristocracy. Since patronage relation- 
ships were critical to all dealings with officials, persons without such 
access had little hope of fair treatment. A second line of argument can 
be developed from studies of charismatic leaders and their disciples.44 
The charismatic leader must constantly legitimate his or her claim to 
obedience in confrontations or tests that demonstrate effective spiritual 
power. The followers of a charismatic leader may become dependent 
upon that individual’s ability to orchestrate new experiences of the 
divine: 

. . . charisma, despite its initial successes and promises to enhance the 
power of the followers of endowed leader, tends to leave individuals in a 


state of helplessness as they wait for fresh infusions of divine grace: for 
parousias and apocalypses and the return of magical endowments.45 


The dependence of Jesus’ disciples on their leader provides an 


43 See the discussion of this find in Joe Zias and James Н. Charlesworth, 
“CRUCIFIXION: Archaeology, Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Charlesworth 
(ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 279-85. 

44 Cf. Fenn, Death of Herod, 145-56. 

45 Fenn, Death of Herod, 147-48. 
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explanation for the confusion which attended his arrest and execution. 
At the same time, the analysis of charismatic leaders and their 
followers raises questions about the subsequent conversion of the 
disciples as evidence for the objective reality of the resurrection. C. E. 
B. Cranfield cites the transformation of the frightened disciples into 
fearless witnesses as first in his list of events which serve as evidence 
for the truth of the resurrection. He comments, “This astounding 
transformation of the disciples presupposes a sufficient cause, 
something which was enough to convince them that Jesus was alive."46 
On the contrary, the dynamics of charismatic leadership focuses the 
experience of divine grace in the individual. Consequently, Jesus' 
presence is a condition for the disciples' experience of God's effective 
power, even if Jesus, himself, resisted the authoritarian dynamic 
associated with charismatic leaders.^" Given a religious symbol system 
which provided for the possibility of a post-mortem translation into 
the presence of God, the disciples could have experienced the renewal 
of their faith as conclusive evidence that Jesus lives, exalted in God's 
presence. 

Cranfield points to a more difficult problem for understanding 
"resurrection" solely from the perspective of the disciples' experience 
іп the question of its eschatological timing.*® Jewish accounts of the 
resurrection of the righteous like that in Dan 12:1-3 presume that it 
represents the end-time manifestation of God's justice. With the entire 
world remaining the same and the “wicked” secure in their positions of 
power, what possible sense could it make for the followers of Jesus to 
allege that God had raised him from the dead? Only an experience that 
carried with it powerful evidence that Jesus of Nazareth indeed lives 
could generate such a counter-intuitive message. Similarly, in Paul's 
case, the appearance of the risen Jesus had to overcome strong, well- 
articulated resistance to such a belief. Though the argument from 
eschatological implausibility seems to weigh in strongly on the side of 
the resurrection of Jesus as pointing to "objective experiences" on the 
part of those who claimed to have seen the Lord, we must admit that 
the traditions of heavenly ascent and angelic identification weaken its 
significance. End-time judgment does not form a strong element in 


^6 C. E. B. Cranfield, “The Resurrection of Jesus Christ," ExpTim 101 
(1990) 169. 

^7 As Fenn (Death of Herod, 148) argues that he did. 

48 Cranfield, “Resurrection,” 169. 

49 Cranfield, “Resurrection,” 169. 
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these traditions. Ascent into the presence of the angelic host whether 
through mystical experiences in this life or after death in the next 
points to an immediately realized eschatology rather than an extended 
delay. Within an apocalyptic scenario like Dan 12:1-3, the righteous 
who now “sleep in the earth" will soon be awakened when Michael has 
defeated the oppressors of Israel. 


RESURRECTION FROM THE GRAVE 


The Dan 12:1-3 example highlights one reason for the eschato- 
logical delay, the link between "resurrection" language and raising 
persons from the grave. The body sleeps in the dust. Only God's end- 
time act of redemption overcomes the conditions of physical mortality. 
T. Judah 25:4, like Daniel 12, anticipates a selective resurrection of 
those who have died for the Lord's sake along with the patriarchs. 
Their return to life reconstitutes the tribes of Israel.59 Jubilees 23:30- 
31 reflects some ambiguity over the fates of the bodies and spirits of 
the righteous: 


And then the Lord will heal his servants, and they will rise up and see great 
peace. And they will drive out their enemies, and the righteous ones will see 
and give praise, and rejoice forever and ever with joy; and they will see all 
of their judgments and their curses among their enemies. And their bones 
will rest in the earth, and their spirits will increase in joy, and they will 
know that the Lord is an executor of judgment; but he will show mercy to 
hundreds and thousands, to all who love him.5! 


The passage does not indicate whether or not the spirits of those 
resting in the tombs have ascended to God's presence at death or only 
rejoice at the end-time judgment.52 The universalizing of God's 
judgment in 4 Ezra contains similar perplexities. In 4 Ezra 7:32-34 the 
seven day return of creation to primeval silence precedes the 
judgment. Somehow the "bodies" which rest in the earth persist 
through that period.5? The souls are stored separately in the 
"chambers" to which they go after death. 4 Ezra 4:34-35 speaks of the 
souls of the righteous preserved in such chambers. Some passages like 


50 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 34-35. 

51 Translated by O.S. Wintermute, “Jubilees,” in James Н. Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols., Garden City: Doubleday, 1985) 
2.102. 

52 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 32-33. 

53 Cf. Michael Stone, Fourth Ezra (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 217. 
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4 Ezra 7:32 and 101 seem to assume that all souls go to “chambers” 
after death while others suggest that only the righteous exist there. 

The uncertainties in Jubilees and 4 Ezra suggest that in some circles 
the righteous may assume a quasi-heavenly existence after their death. 
Resurrection “from the tomb,” that is of the bones which rest there, is 
more tightly bound to the eschatology of end-time judgment than the 
fate of an individual's spirit. Paul's discussion of resurrection in 1 Cor 
15:42-50 suggests that he presumes that Jesus' resurrection was not 
merely the heavenly ascent of his spirit similar to the apostle's own 
experience (2 Cor 12:2-4). Had he any reason to assume that Jesus' 
bones remained "sleeping in the earth" Paul would hardly have made 
this argument. Therefore, it seems reasonable to agree that omission of 
a reference to the “empty tomb" in 1 Cor 15:3b-5 does not imply that 
Paul was unaware of such a tradition.5* But the uncertainty in our 
other examples makes it less evident that the earliest believers would 
have concluded that Jesus' ascent to heavenly glory required that his 
body no longer remained in the tomb. 

In order to reach that conclusion, further affirmations about Jesus' 
personal identity seem to be required. The Transfiguration story 
associated Jesus with Elijah and Moses. In both instances, first century 
traditions speak of a figure being “taken up to God." Both Enoch (Gen 
5:24) and Elijah (2 Kgs 2:11) were said to have been taken up bodily in 
Scripture. Although Moses is said to have been buried by God in an 
unknown location (Deut 34:5-6), a similar ascent is presumed for 
Moses. Philo's account treats the death of Moses as a divinizing identi- 
fication with the mind and complete disentanglement from the ele- 
ments. Unlike the patriarchs, Moses was not “added to" his ancestors 
(Sac. 8-10).55 In all of these cases, no known tomb exists. Even though 
Moses was said to have been buried by God, the later tradition treats 
him like Enoch and Elijah. There is no “body” to be found resting in 
the earth. These examples suggest that any christological affirmation 
which exalts Jesus over these figures would carry an associated con- 
viction that his body could not be found in a tomb. 

The christological developments reflected in the Pauline epistles and 
in the Transfiguration would be disrupted by the discovery of Jesus' 
bones resting in the tomb. However, we cannot agree that such a 


54 Cf. Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 725-26. 
55 Cf. Tabor, “Returning to the Divinity," 227, 235-36. 
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development would have conclusively disconfirmed all Christian 
proclamation of the exalted/risen Lord.56 Identification of the exalted 
Jesus with an angelic mediator to the point of declaring that he is 
appropriately worshipped as the one who bears the divine name would 
seem to conflict with evidence that Jesus' post-mortem fate remained 
that of the patriarchs and other "righteous ones." But some form of 
spiritual exaltation and transformation through association with the 
angels would have remained a possibility. 

If the symbolic constraints of resurrection language in first century 
Judaism are weighted toward but do not absolutely require absence of 
physical remains, then we cannot assume that the tradition of an empty 
tomb was a late tradition formulated to support the resurrection 
kerygma. We would agree with those scholars who insist that the 
resurrection kerygma found in the canonical texts would not have 
assumed its present shape without the belief that Jesus' body was no 
longer in the grave. 

Consideration of the empty tomb brings us to the event, which many 
interpreters consider to be the one plausible “historical fact" associated 
with the resurrection of Јеѕиѕ.57 Of itself, an empty tomb proves 
nothing. Inscriptions consistently warn would-be tomb robbers, 
apparently with little effect. A body newly buried in a carved rock 
tomb, which clearly indicates that its occupant was a person of some 
wealth, would be a potential target.58 Although Mark appears 


56 Contrary to Cranfield's confident assertion (“Resurrection,” 171-72). 

57 See the defense of the historicity of the empty tomb tradition by Craig, “The 
Historicity of the Empty Tomb,” 39-67. Craig not only argues for the historicity of 
the empty tomb itself, he also defends the historical veracity of most of the details 
associated with the story. In order to do so, he invokes the authority of the Beloved 
Disciple for the divergent elements in the Johannine tradition (p. 55). We do not 
think that such a harmonizing selection of details provides access to the pre-Markan 
tradition which recounted the discovery that Jesus’ tomb was empty (cf. Perkins, 
Resurrection, 91-95). One line of tradition claims an angelophany or a christophany 
as the source of the women’s conviction that Jesus is not to be found in the tomb. 
Actual inspection of the tomb may have been a subsequent development in the 
tradition. see Pheme Perkins, “ʻI Have Seen the Lord’ (John 20:18): Women 
Witnesses to the Resurrection," Int 46 (1992) 38-41. 

58 For a discussion of social class and Roman tomb construction, see Keith 
Hopkins, Death and Renewal (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1983) 205-17; a 
“free-standing” carved tomb appears to be what is implied by Mark’s description, 
which would have been a clear indication of high social status (so Gundry, Mark, 
982). 
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dependent upon an earlier account of the tomb story, the extensive 
verbal links between Mark 16:1-8 and the preceding passion narrative 
make it difficult to argue that it ever constituted an independent 
tradition.59 As we have already seen, the conviction that Jesus had been 
raised and exalted to divine glory might suggest to a first century 
Jewish audience that there was no body to be found. The angel's words 
to the women seem to underline that point. Even non-Jewish readers 
would be familiar with the apotheosis of figures like Hercules and the 
assertions that the emperor's spirit ascended from the funeral pyre to 
be with the gods.9? The reader knows that Jesus has been raised (Mark 
9:9) and that he was anointed for burial prior to the passion (Mark 
14:8). The women's gesture in Mark's account focuses attention on the 
fact that the body is not present.6! 

Certainly the weight of early Christian tradition held that Jesus’ 
body did not remain in the grave. Those hints in the gospels which 
appear to answer objections also presume that what must be explained is 
the missing body. Guards are posted to keep disciples from stealing the 
body (Matt 27:62-66).62 Jesus’ appearance relieves Mary Magdalene’s 
Suspicion that someone might have taken the body (John 20:2, 15). All 
Surviving accounts of the empty tomb are integrated into the passion 
narrative of their respective gospels and are interpreted by a 
revelation of the Easter kerygma. 


THE BURIAL OF JESUS 


However, other questions might be put to the gospel reports 
concerning the burial of Jesus. We have already noted the peculiar 
circumstance that Jesus’ corpse was turned over to a stranger for 
burial. Betz has pointed out that the motivation attributed to Joseph in 
John 19:31, preventing the bodies from remaining on the cross during 
the Sabbath, can be understood in the light of the Essene adoption of 
Deut 21:23b to apply to crucifixion. Deuteronomy forbids leaving the 
bodies of those hanged overnight lest they defile the land. Since Joseph 
is alleged to be a pious member of the Sanhedrin (Mark 15:43) the 


59 Cf. Rudolf Pesch, Das Markusevangelium. II Teil Kommentar zu Kap. 
8,27-16,20 (HTKNT 2.2; Freiburg: Herder, 1977) 518-21. 

60 Pesch, Markusevangelium, 522-25 

61 Pesch, Markusevangelium, 527. Each section of the chapter describes their 
actions in relationship to the grave. 

62 A tradition that has been formulated after the Easter kerygma was well- 
established as the reference to the “third day" in 27:64 indicates. 
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motive for such an action should be read as concern for the Law, not 
particular regard for Jesus. However, the Johannine version highlights 
an element already present in the newly hewn tomb and the new linen 
shroud of the Johannine account, Jesus was buried with the honor 
accorded a person of status, not as a criminal or even as a common 
person. John 19:39-41 alludes to an excessive amount of spices, clearly 
suitable to a royal burial.® 

The motive supplied by 11QTemple 64:11-13 does not require 
"honored burial," and the historian should be cautious about crediting 
the details of the gospel account without additional evidence. Studies of 
Roman evidence indicate that family tombs frequently do not contain 
more than two generations. Ап individual's tomb was usually 
constructed by a close relative designated to see to commemorating the 
deceased. Even in burial associations, commemorators left evidence of 
their endeavors. The detailed rules for such associations also provided 
payment for others when they could provide proof of having buried 
members, who had died at too great a distance to be returned home.64 
Joseph of Arimathea has been assimilated to the model of the close kin 
commemorator for an individual wealthy enough to have a free 
standing tomb. However, the facts of Jesus' case are closer to the 
situation which afflicted many Roman families, death and burial so far 
from home that the actual disposition of a person's remains was 
unknown. Many died while on military service and were not 
commemorated with a family memorial. 

Similar anxieties may have afflicted Jewish families. A section of T. 
Job, which Pesch uses to illustrate the link between heavenly life and 
lack of earthly remains, illustrates this point. When Job’s wife wants 
to dig out the remains of her children buried under their collapsed 
house, her husband refuses. Job insists that no bones can be found, 
since their children were taken directly to heaven. In order to persuade 
mocking bystanders that he is telling the truth, Job asks God to 
intervene. A vision of the children crowned in heaven demonstrates 
the point (Т. Job 39). When Job’s wife dies, she is buried near her 
children. At that, bystanders comment on the fact that she has not 
received a decent burial (7. Job 40). Both examples involve instances 
of death and burial in which the normal social conventions could not be 


63 Cf. Betz, “Jesus and the Temple Scroll,” 90-91. 
64 Hopkins, Death, 205-207, 216-17. 

65 Hopkins, Death, 207. 

66 Pesch, Markusevangelium, 525. 
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observed. In the first, the mother is consoled over the disastrous loss of 
her children with the assurance that they are living in heaven. In the 
second, her choice of burial apparently outside an appropriate family 
tomb appears dishonorable to outsiders. 

Gundry reads Mark's depiction of the burial of Jesus as a dignified 
burial designed to overcome the shame of the сгоѕѕ.67 We have already 
questioned the assumption that Jesus' execution would have automati- 
cally been considered shameful. Jesus' death is no more disgraceful 
than that of John the Baptist. The dilemma is in the burial—or rather 
the failure of relatives, friends or disciples to take such action on Jesus’ 
behalf. Like Job's wife, the women who come to the tomb after the fact 
are attempting to undo what cannot be reversed. Like the rest of Jesus' 
disciples, the women flee from the tomb in uncomprehending 
silence.68 Since the angel directs the reader's attention away from the 
tomb to Jesus' promised reunion with his disciples in Galilee (16:7; 
14:28), the “empty tomb" story in Mark can be understood as an 
“apology” for the failure of Jesus’ relatives, friends and disciples to 
bury him. Mark provides a further “apologetic” note when he under- 
lines the “daring” (roAufjcas ) shown by Joseph when he requested the 
body from Pilate.6? Just as Job's wife is excused from excavating the 


67 Gundry, Mark, 930. 

68 Perkins, Resurrection, 114-24; also see Andrew T. Lincoln, “The Promise 
and the Failure: Mark 16:7-8," JBL 108 (1989) 283-300. There is no reason to 
supply an additional ending to Mark; nor does his portrayal of the women's flight 
suggest any positive reason for their actions. The negative associations which the 
Markan narrative has established around flight and fear are highlighted. Lincoln 
suggests that the narrative deliberately downplays resurrection. The suffering 
Christians among Mark's readers will recognize that Jesus’ promise holds despite 
failure (whether of the disciples or their own). Consequently, they can anticipate 
vindication from the exalted Son of Man at the Parousia (pp. 298-300). 

69 Cf. Gundry, Mark, 980. Within the broader context of the narrative pattern 
of vindication of the righteous sufferer which shaped much of the Jewish 
resurrection tradition, Joseph's behavior may have expressed another element, the 
"enemies" are shown up. E. Best (The Temptation and Passion: The Markan 
Soteriology [SNTSMS 2; 2nd ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1990] xlvii) 
points out that the centurion's confession (Mark 15:39) fills the role of “conversion 
of the torturers” in the martyr schema. By making the pious Joseph a “respected 
councilor" (i.e. member of the Sanhedrin), Mark completes the "reversal of 
enemies" schema. As we have already noted, social prominence would be required 
of anyone who would gain access to Pilate. Given such status, an individual would 
not necessarily have reason to "fear" making the request. The element of courage is 
probably a Markan addition in view of the situation of his own community. 
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“non-existent” corpses of her children, so Jesus’ disciples had no 
pressing obligation to bury their master.7° 

The sayings tradition which has no direct concern with the cross or 
resurrection of Jesus does address the issue of burial. It preserves 
Jesus' word to a would-be disciple that excuses failure to perform the 
most solemn obligation of a son, to bury one's father (Luke 9:59-60 = 
Matt 8:21-22). The *Q" saying may reflect a challenge to the 
willingness of the individual to follow Jesus since it is not clear 
whether an actual burial is at stake or merely a play for time, that is, 
the son will return when he no longer has filial obligations to his father 
because he has buried him.?! However, the break with firmly 
established piety in both Greco-Roman and Jewish tradition envisaged 
by the saying may have also applied to the case of Jesus. The urgent 
task of preaching the message of God's Reign before the coming of the 
son of Man in judgment leaves no place for their pieties of burial—or 
interest in Jesus' tomb. 

Social historians emphasize the significance of burial rituals in the 
on-going transmission of authority from one generation to the next. 
Roman aristocratic funerals with the procession of ancestral funeral 
masks and recital of the place of the deceased among illustrious 
ancestors played a crucial role in preserving social order and civic 
values.’2 Fenn has suggested that the impiety of the Herodian monarchs 
reflects the crises over succession in Palestinian society. Herod, 
desperate for cash, violated the tomb of David (Josephus, Ant. 16.7.1 
$179-181). In order for life to continue from one generation to the 
next, the dead must be treated properly.» After Herod's bodyguards 
were burned in their attempt to enter the chamber, Herod decorates the 
entrance with a memorial of white marble. Josephus alleges that his 
source reported Herod's decoration of David's tomb without referring 
to the impiety which preceded it. This omission was attributed to 
Nicolas' need to curry favor with the Herodian monarch. Josephus 
insists that because he comes from a family that is truly descended 
from kings and priests he has no need to make such accommodation. 


70 This reading of the Markan empty tomb story makes it highly unlikely that 
the episode was formulated to provide the aetiology for early Christian rites at the 
tomb of Jesus. 

71 See the discussion of the saying in Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
According to Luke I-IX (AB 28; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981) 835-36. 

72 Cf. Hopkins, Death, 201-202. 

73 Fenn, Death of Herod, 36. 
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He will honor truth more than the ruling kings. Herod Antipas’ 
willingness to build the city of Tiberias over a cemetery (Ant. 18.2.3 
§36-38) evidences continued disregard for the dead in the Herodian 
family.7^ Despite the magnificence of the new city, only impoverished 
Jews could be compelled to live there. Another Q saying attacks Jesus’ 
generation for being like white-washed tombs, beautiful to look at but 
full of decay (Matt 23:27-28) and claiming that it would never have 
killed the prophets whose tombs it now decorates (Matt 23:29-40 = 
Luke 11:47-48). 

Both sayings reflect the ambiguities of the Herodian period. A 
society which has lost its traditional sources of legitimacy shores up 
what it can by building monuments. Josephus appealed to his Roman 
audience by citing his distinguished ancestry to prove that he would tell 
the truth about the illegitimate rulers of Judea. Jesus, on the other 
hand, redefines all ties to family in terms of the Kingdom. Only those 
who “do the will of God” count as his kin (Mark 3:31-35). Jesus’ attack 
on family piety stood as a direct threat to society’s task of reproducing 
itself from one generation to the пехї.75 The obligations associated 
with burial and honors paid the deceased tied each generation to its 
roots in the family and society. 


RESURRECTION AS THE FOUNDATION OF THE JESUS MOVEMENT 


The Jesus movement broke all such bonds in the name of the coming 
reign of God. Fenn observes that the “empty tomb of Jesus" is the most 
radical expression of the dissolution of social ties: 


For the living, however, to pay one's dues to the dead is to own up to one's 
obligations to one's society for life itself . .. . To “let the dead bury the 
dead" or to believe in an empty tomb would be to cut one's ties with the 
community of origin once and for all.76 


Indeed, the living presence of the risen Jesus made it unnecessary for 
the early community to resolve the problem of succession by 
discovering a disciple to whom its leader's charisma had passed. The 
source of life is not found in ancestral and social ties. Though less 
frequently commented upon, Jesus' attack on the tomb is no less radical 


7^ Fenn (Death of Herod, 41) considers this episode a provocation to insur- 
rection. 

75 So Fenn, Death of Herod, 40. 

76 Fenn, Death of Herod, 46. 
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than his critique of the Temple. From the social-sciences perspective, 
the empty tomb is the only possible “monument” for a charismatic 
leader who rejected the claims of the past in the name of the Reign of 
God. | 

Our brief survey demonstrates that there is no element of early 
Christian belief in Jesus of Nazareth that is not marked by the “resur- 
rection." Even the radical discipleship depicted in the sayings source 
(Q) depends upon Jesus' challenge to social and familial ties, a chal- 
lenge which culminates in his own empty tomb. We have also seen that 
to say what the confession that “God raised Jesus from the dead" meant 
to those who first used it requires a reconstruction of the teaching and 
ministry of Jesus. Jesus as the one who suffers for leading others to 
God may well anticipate vindication as exaltation in the presence of 
God. The plausibility of claims about Jesus' resurrection depends upon 
how his life and ministry are evaluated. There is no “non-partisan” 
statement about the resurrection of Jesus. Only those who are con- 
vinced that a special revelation of God occurred in the life and teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth can be persuaded that God raised Jesus of 
Nazareth from the dead. The entire weight of early tradition shows 
that both the teaching of Jesus, himself, and the earliest understanding 
of "resurrection" suggests that there should be a genuinely empty 
tomb. No bones. Indeed, no monument. As St. Paul put it in his attempt 
to grasp the significance of Christian transformation in the risen 
Christ, “For it is the God who said, ‘Let light shine out of darkness,’ 
who has shone in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Christ” (2 Cor 4:6). 
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Craig А. Evans 


Interest in Jesus traditions in non-Christian writings has had a 
curious history of waxing and waning.! At the height of the “Old 
Quest" for the historical Jesus there was much interest in these sources. 
Appealing to rabbinica, Slavonic Josephus, the Yosippon, and even to 
the Toledot Yeshu, some scholars claimed to have penetrated behind 
the accounts of the New Testament Gospels and to have discovered the 
*Jewish Jesus." These theories did not, however, win a significant or 
lasting following. Not surprisingly in recent years scholarly interest in 
these sources has diminished (in marked contrast to the sensationalist 
claims that have been and are currently being made in the popular 
media). Nevertheless, a few sources do offer some potentially helpful 
data that merit serious attention. 

Non-Christian sources in which reference is made to Jesus fall into 
three basic categories: (1) dubious sources, (2) sources of minimal 
value, and (3) important sources. The first category contains second 
and third-hand traditions that reflect for the most part vague acquaint- 
ance with the Gospel story and controversies with Christians. These 
sources offer nothing independent. The second category represents 
sources that may represent partially independent traditions. Only two 
sources qualify for the third category. 


DUBIOUS SOURCES 


Rabbinic Traditions 

A major problem with the possible Jesuanic traditions in the 
rabbinic writings is that it is not always clear if Jesus (variously called 
Yeshua or Yeshu, with or without the further designation ha-Nosri) is 
in fact the person to whom reference is being made, especially when 
certain epithets are employed (e.g. Balaam, Ben Pandira, Ben Stada, 


1 С, A. Evans, Life of Jesus Research: Ап Annotated Bibliography (NTTS 
13; Leiden: Brill, 1989) 174-87. 
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etc.). For the classic treatments of the problem, one should see, among 
others, the works by Heinrich Laible, Gustav Dalman, Travers 
Herford, Joseph Klausner, and more recently Johann Maier.? Another 
serious problem in making use of these traditions is that it is likely that 
none of it is independent of Christian sources.? For example, the 
apparent reference to Mary, the mother of Jesus, who "played the 
harlot with carpenters" (b. Sanh. 106a), represents polemic that pre- 


2 G. H. Dalman, Was sagt der Thalmud über Jesum? (SIJB 11; Berlin: 
Reuther, 1891; 2nd ed., 1900); H. Laible, Jesus Christus im Thalmud (SIJB 10; 
Berlin: Reuther, 1891); S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jüdischen Quellen (Berlin: 
S. Calvary, 1902; repr. Hildesheim and New York: G. Olms, 1977); idem, 
“Jesus—Jewish Legends of," Jewish Encyclopedia 7 (1907) 170-73; R. T. 
Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (London: Williams & Norgate, 1903; 
repr. New York: Ktav, 1975); idem, "Christ in Jewish Literature," Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels 2 (1908) 876-82; idem, “Jesus in Rabbinical Literature,” 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 6 (1942) 87-88; A. Meyer, "Jesus im Talmud," in 
E. Hennecke (ed.), Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1904) 47-71; W. Bacher, "Travers Herford's “Christianity in 
Talmud and Midrash'," JQR 17 (1905) 171-83; H. L. Strack, Jesus, die Háretiker 
und die Christen nach den áltesten jüdischen Angaben (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910); S. 
Zeitlin, “The Halaka in the Gospels and Its Relation to the Jewish Law at the Time 
of Jesus," HUCA 1 (1924) 357-73; J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth: His Life, 
Times, and Teaching (London and New York: George Allen & Unwin, 1925) 18- 
54. The volumes by Dalman and Laible have been combined and translated as Jesus 
Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Synagogue (trans. A. 
W. Streane, with contributions by B. H. Streeter; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
1893; 2nd ed., 1900; repr. New York: Arno, 1973). For more recent treatments, 
see M. Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition (New York: Macmillan, 1950); J. 
Z. Lauterbach, "Jesus in the Talmud," in Lauterbach, Rabbinic Essays (Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College, 1951) 473-570; E. Bammel, "Christian Origins in Jewish 
Tradition," NTS 13 (1967) 317-35; repr. in Bammel, Judaica (WUNT 37; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr [siebeck], 1986) 220-38; D. R. Catchpole, The Trial of Jesus: A Study 
in the Gospels and Jewish Historiography from 1770 to the Present Day (SPB 18; 
Leiden: Brill, 1971) 1-71; J. Maier, Jesus von Nazareth in der talmudischen 
Überlieferung (ErFor 82; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1978); 
C. A. Evans, “Jesus in Non-Christian Sources," DJG (1992) 364-68. For a more 
popular distillation of these traditions, see F. F. Bruce, Jesus and Christian Origins 
Outside the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974) 54-65. 

3 As was rightly recognized long ago by M. Goguel, The Life of Jesus (trans. 
O. Wyon; London: George Allen & Unwin, 1933) 70-75, and more recently by 
Maier, Jesus von Nazareth, 263-75, and J. P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking 
the Historical Jesus (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1991) 94-98. 
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supposes the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and subsequent Christian 
doctrine arising from them, not ancient and independent information 
relating to the circumstances of Jesus' conception and birth. The same 
should probably be said with reference to traditions about Jesus in 
Egypt (b. Sanh. 107b; b. Sota 47a), Jesus’ “five disciples" (b. Sanh. 
107b), Jesus practicing magic (b. Sanh. 107b; b. Sota 47a; t. Sabb. 
11.15; b. Sabb. 104b), and various allusions to Jesus’ teaching (b. Ber. 
17a-17b, b. Sabb. 116b; b. Sanh. 103a, 107b).^ Nevertheless, three of 
these elements within the rabbinic tradition have drawn some attention 
and should be considered briefly (a fourth will be discussed in the 
second part of this chapter). 

In a few places Jesus is described as a magician. Commenting on т. 
Sabb. 12:4 (*He who cuts [in order to write] upon his flesh"), the 
Gemara adds: “It is tradition that Rabbi Eliezer said to the Wise, ‘Did 
not Ben Stada bring spells from Egypt in a cut which was upon his 
flesh?’ They said to him, ‘He was a fool, and they do not bring proof 
from a fool’” (b. Sabb. 104b; cf. t. Sabb. 11.15). The Gemara goes on 
to say that the Ben Stada's mother was “Miriam the hair-dresser of 
women." Because “hair-dresser” is megaddela, we could have an 
allusion to Mary of Magdala, who in the rabbinic materials seems to 
have been confused (perhaps deliberately) with Mary the mother of 
Jesus. Although this tradition originally may have had nothing to do 
with Jesus,> the notion that Jesus lived in Egypt and learned magic 


^ These materials are quoted in Evans, Life of Jesus Research, 180-82. 

5 р”. Rokeach, “Ben Stada is Ben Pantera—Towards the Clarification of a 
Philological-Historical Problem," Tarbiz 39 (1969-70) 9-18 (Hebrew). Herford 
(Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 37, 345) speculates that the Egyptian Jew 
who in 56 C.E. claimed to be able to command Jerusalem's walls to collapse (cf. 
Josephus, J.W. 2.13.5 $261-263; Ant. 20.8.6 §169-172; Acts 21:38) may have 
been the original Ben Stada. Later forgotten, his name and the criticisms that went 
with it were applied to Jesus. Klausner (Jesus, 21-22) and Goldstein (Jesus in the 
Jewish Tradition, 57-62) agree, believing that this identification arose late. Bringing 
"spells from Egypt in a cut" means smuggling magic spells out of the country by 
hiding them in an incision in one's flesh; cf. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash, 36. Whereas Herford (Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 39) was 
convinced that Ben Pandira (or Ben Panthera) had nothing to do with 0105 Tis 
r'ap8évov (“son of the virgin"), Klausner (Jesus of Nazareth, 24) was equally 
convinced that it did. Recently W. Ziffer (“Two Epithets for Jesus of Nazareth in 
Talmud and Midrash," JBL 85 [1966] 356-59) has speculated that Ben Stada and 
Ben Pandira are to be understood as Ben Satana and Ben Pandora. Klausner (Jesus 
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comes to expression elsewhere in the Talmud: “When king Jannai 
killed our rabbis, Rabbi Joshua ben Perahiah and Jesus fled to 
Alexandria of Egypt." There Jesus fell into idolatry and heresy. The 
tradition concludes with Rabbi Joshua asking Jesus to repent, to which 
Jesus replied: “‘Thus have I received from you, that every one who 
sins and causes the multitude to sin, they do not give the opportunity to 
repent.’ And a teacher has said, ‘Yeshu ha-Nosri [707 0° | practiced 
magic, deceived and led Israel astray’” (b. Sanh. 107b).6 The charge 
that Jesus learned magic in Egypt goes back at least as far as the second 
century, as is evidenced in Origen's reply to Celsus (see texts and 
discussion below). Of course, in a certain sense it goes back to Jesus' 
ministry itself, where his opponents accuse him of casting out demons 
by the power of Satan (cf. Matt 12:22-24 = Luke 11:14-15; Mark 
3:22). The origin of this calumny is not hard to imagine. Because 
Egypt was well known for its magic (where, we are told, “nine tenths” 
of the world's magic resided; cf. b. Qidd. 49b) and because the Gospel 
of Matthew actually tells of Jesus' visit to Egypt (cf. Matt 2:13-15, 19- 
21), it was only natural for unfriendly critics to suggest that Jesus' 
miracles were the products of magic learned while resident in Egypt. 
Some scholars attach a measure of importance to these traditions. It 
is pointed out, for instance, that the miracles of Jesus are not denied; 
they are presupposed.’ But the apologetic value of this observation is 
meager. Given the widespread practice of and belief in miracle and 
magic in the period in question, it is not surprising that claims that 
Jesus performed miracles would in themselves arouse little skepticism. 
The source of his miraculous powers was, however, another matter. 
This was the point of debate in antiquity; not whether or not Jesus 
performed miracles. The value of rabbinic tradition lies not so much 
in what it specifically relates about Yeshu ha-Nosri, but what it relates 
generally about various rabbis and holy men who effected miracles 
through their pious prayers and activities. Comparative study in this 


of Nazareth, 20-23) argued that ben Stada originally did not refer to Jesus. Maier 
(Jesus von Nazareth, 243-55) agrees, arguing further that ben Pandira originally 
did not refer to Jesus. Meier (A Marginal Jew, 95-97) supports these conclusions. 

6 For discussion of this passage, see Н. J. Zimmels, “Jesus and ‘Putting Up 
a Brick'," JOR 43 (1952-53) 225-28; E. Bammel, “Jesus and ‘Setting up a Brick’,” 
ZRGG 20 (1968) 364-67; repr. in Bammel, Judaica, 205-208. 

7 С.С. Anderson, The Historical Jesus: A Continuing Quest (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1972) 129-30. 
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area has led to some insights.$ Those engaged in Jesus research today 
seem to be more open to the probability that Jesus did indeed perform 
certain acts whose effects many of his contemporaries viewed as 
miraculous.’ The miracle stories are probably not, pace Rudolf 
Bultmann, late, hellenistic additions to the Jesus tradition.!° 

Other traditions relate to Jesus' death. There are three among these 
that merit some attention: 

(1) “Апа it is tradition: On the eve of Passover [поел 5725] they 
hanged Yeshu ha-Nosri. Апа the herald went forth before him for 
forty days, ‘Yeshu ha-Nosri is to be stoned, because he has practiced 
magic and enticed and led Israel astray. Any one who knows anything 
in his favor, let him come and speak concerning him.' And they found 
nothing in his favor. And they hanged him on the eve of Passover. Ulla 
says, “Would it be supposed that Yeshu ha-Nosri was опе for whom 
anything in his favor might be said? Was he not a deceiver? And the 
Merciful has said, “Thou shalt not spare, neither shalt thou conceal 
him" [Deut 13:8]. But it was different with Yeshu ha-Nosri, for he was 
near to the kingdom [тїш лу? 31p7]"" (b. Sanh. 43a; cf. b. Sanh. 672). 

(2) “Rabbi Meir used to say, ‘What is the meaning of (the verse), 
“For he that is hanged is a curse of God?" [Deut 21:23]. (It is as) two 
twin brothers who looked alike. One ruled over the whole world, and 


8 As seen, for example, in С. Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian’ s Reading 
of the Gospels (London: Collins, 1973) 58-82; but see the corrective offered by B. 
Chilton, The Temple of Jesus: His Sacrificial Program Within a Cultural History of 
Sacrifice (University Park: Pennsylvania State University, 1992) 92 n. 5, and, with 
more emphasis, idem, "Jesus within Judaism," forthcoming. For a compilation of 
the closest parallels, see C. A. Evans, Noncanonical Writings and New Testament 
Interpretation (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992) 232-38. 

? В. Chilton (“Exorcism and History: Mark 1:21-28,” in D. Wenham and С. 
L. Blomberg [eds.], The Miracles of Jesus [Gospel Perspectives 6; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1986] 253-71, here 265) makes the pertinent observation that “The historical 
question centers fundamentally on what people perceived, and how they acted on 
their perception." 

10 For an assessment of where scholarship seems to be moving with regard to 
this question, see C. A. Evans, “Life-of-Jesus Research and the Eclipse of Myth- 
ology," TS 54 (1993) 3-36. For an illustration of Bultmann's view, see his The 
History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1968) 240-41; cf. M. 
Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (Cambridge and London: James Clarke, 1971) 
99. 102. For further discussion of the place of miracles in the historical Jesus, see 
the chapter by Barry Blackburn in the present volume. 
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the other took to robbery [Sno]. After a time the one who took to 
robbery was caught, and they crucified [7271s] him on the cross [D98]. 
And every one who passed to and fro said, “It seems that the king is 
crucified [35N "1onn]""" (t. Sanh. 9.7). 

(3) Agreeing with Rabbi Hanina's exegesis of Ps 55:23, a certain min 
is said to have commented: “You have answered well. I have seen the 
Chronicle of Balaam, in which it is written: ‘Balaam the lame was 
thirty-three years old when Pinhas the Robber killed him"" (b. Sanh. 
106b). 

The first two passages echo several Gospel details. With regard to 
the first passage, hanging Jesus “on the eve of Passover” agrees with 
the Gospel tradition that Jesus was executed during the Passover cele- 
bration in Jerusalem (esp. John 18:28; 19:14). Being "near to the 
kingdom" has been variously interpreted. It could reflect the tradition 
that Jesus was a descendant of David (cf. Matt 1:1; Mark 10:47-48); so 
in this sense it means that Jesus was a royal claimant of sorts. It could 
also be an allusion to Jesus' proclamation of the kingdom (cf. Mark 
1:15).11 The charge, “because he has practiced magic and enticed 
[777 ] and led Israel astray [m"71]," echoes Deut 13:1-11: “If a prophet 

. Should arise among you and give you a sign or wonder... 
saying, ‘Let us go after other gods’ .. . that prophet . . . shall be put to 
death, for he has preached rebellion against the Lord your боа... to 
lead you astray [11172] . . . If your brother . . . or your dearest friend 
should entice [5°] you secretly, saying, “Let us go and serve other 
gods’ ... your eye shall not pity him . . you shall stone him to death 
because he attempted to lead you astray [577%]. The threat of stoning 
and the subsequent hanging probably reflects Deut 21:21-22 (‘All of 
the men of his city shall stone him to death . . . when a man has 
committed a sin worthy of death, and he is put to death, you shall hang 
him on a tree") and seems to be consistent with later mishnaic law, as 
seen in m. Sanh. 6:4 (“All who have been stoned must be hanged").? 


11 So Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 89. Goldstein (Jesus in 
the Jewish Tradition, 110-11) suggests that Jesus was “near to the government" in 
the sense that Herod the "king" of Galilee was interested in seeing him (cf. Mark 
14:1). As a political courtesy Pilate permitted Herod to interrogate Jesus (cf. Luke 
23:7-8). Goldstein thinks that this may be what lies behind the tradition that for 
forty days a defense was sought. I find both aspects of this interpretation doubtful. 

12 For discussion of these points, see C. H. Dodd, "The Historical Problem of 
the Death of Jesus," in Dodd, More New Testament Studies (Manchester: Manches- 
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In the second passage, reference to the crucified “king” probably is 
an allusion to the trial scene, the crucifixion, and the placard affixed to 
Jesus' cross (cf. Mark 15:2, 9, 12, 18, 26), while reference to the 
passersby probably is an allusion to the mockers (cf. Mark 15:32).13 
Goldstein doubts this interpretation, wondering why Jesus would have 
been associated with robbery.!^ This objection is not weighty, 
however. Reference to taking up “robbery” may very well allude to 
the idea of Jesus as a brigand: “Do you come to arrest me as a 
"brigand'?" (cf. Mark 14:48; 15:27). The word translated “brigand” 
(хоти) appears in t. Sanh. 9.7 as the loanword &"tO"2, and probably 
has the same meaning as in Josephus (cf. Ant. 17.10.8 §285: “Judea was 
filled with brigandage [Anotiptov] . . . anyone might make himself 
king"). The second passage (t. Sanh. 9.7) leads me to suspect that in b. 
Sanh. 43a the phrase "near to the kingdom" should probably be under- 
stood as a sarcastic reference to the Davidic descent of Jesus. 

The third passage is problematic; it is not certain that it has anything 
to do with Jesus. With some hesitation Herford concluded that “Balaam 
the lame" refers to Jesus (who died probably in his mid-thirties), while 
"Pinhas the Robber” refers to the prefect Pontius Pilate.!5 It is possible 
that the passage came to be understood this way, but its original mean- 
ing probably lay elsewhere.16 

Finally, a brief word should be said concerning the Toledot Yeshu. 
This curious “book” dates from the Middle Ages, perhaps as early as 
the eighth century. Its most common title seems to have been Sepher 
Toledot Yeshu (*The Book of the Generations of Jesus"). This title is 
taken from the opening words of Matt 1:1, which in Hebrew read: 759 


ter University Press; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968) 84-101, esp. 84-85. Dodd 
thinks that b. Sanh. 43a may reflect independent tradition. 

13 Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 87. Goldstein (Jesus in the 
Jewish Tradition, 78) sharply disagrees with Herford, wondering why Jesus would 
have been associated with robbery. This objection is answered by the discussion of 
"brigand" above. 

1^ Qoldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, 78. 

15 Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, 74. 

16 Bruce (Jesus and Christian Origins, 59) is correct to question this interpret- 
ation, observing that it would have been improbable that rabbis would have given a 
revered name such as Pinhas (or Phineas) to a villain such as Pontius Pilate. Gold- 
stein (Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, 63) also doubts that this passage originally had 
anything to do with Jesus. Klausner (Jesus of Nazareth, 32-33), in reference to m. 
Sanh. 10:2 and m. ’Abot 5:19, doubts that “Balaam” referred to Jesus. 
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vx n7in.!7 But the book appears under a variety of other titles, such 
as Ma'aseh Talui (“The Deeds of the Hanged One"), Ma‘aseh de’ oto 
we'et Beno (“The Deeds of That One and His Son"), and Ma‘aseh 
Yeshu (“The Deeds of Jesus"). 

The Sepher Toledot Yeshu tells the story of how during the rule of 
King Janneus (ca. 90 B.C.E.!) Joseph Pandera seduced a virgin named 
Miriam who had been betrothed to another man, named Yohanan, of 
the line of David. Miriam gave birth to a boy whom she named 
Yehoshua, but who came to be called Yeshu. When he grew up, Yeshu 
was disrespectful toward the Jewish teachers; and after learning the 
meaning of the letters of the Divine Name, which enabled him to 
perform miracles, he began to attract a following. He claimed to have 
been born of a virgin, in fulfillment of Isa 7:14, and to be Israel’s 
Messiah. Losing the power of the Divine Name and returning to the 
Temple in the hopes of regaining it, Yeshu was seized and on the eve of 
Passover was put to death. The story goes on to relate the discovery of 
the empty tomb, the eventual recovery of Yeshu’s corpse, the mission- 
ary work of Yeshu’s disciples, and the attempt to identify and drive out 
Jews who believe in Yeshu. 

The Sepher Toledot Yeshu is nothing more than a late collection of 
traditions, from Christian as well as from Jewish sources. Besides the 
obvious anachronisms, the account is full of fictions assembled for the 
primary purpose of anti-Christian polemic and propaganda. The work 
has nothing to offer serious Jesus research.!8 


17 Note the variation in the Hebrew translation of Matthew that appears in the 
tenth-century Jewish polemical treatise entitled }m3 Jax (Even Bohan — “The 
Touchstone”): pira3& 13 тч 2 10° nion пом ("These are the generations of Jesus 
the son of David the son of Abraham"). This variant notwithstanding, there is little 
reason to doubt that the opening words of Matt 1:1 lie behind the title of the Toledot 
Yeshu. 

18 For a convenient summary and paraphrase of the Sepher Toledot Yeshu, see 
Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, 148-54. For critical study, see Klausner, 
Jesus of Nazareth, 47-54; Goldstein, 147-66; E. Bammel, “Der Tod Jesu in einer 
‘Toledoth Jeschu”-Uberlieferung,” ASTI 6 (1968) 124-31; repr. in Bammel, 
Judaica, 196-204; idem, “Christian Origins in Jewish Tradition,” 325-29; repr. in 
Bammel, Judaica, 228-32; W. Horbury, “The Trial of Jesus in Jewish Tradition,” 
in E. Bammel (ed.), The Trial of Jesus (C. F. D. Moule Festschrift; SBT 13; 
London: SCM, 1970) 103-21. 

As sources for Jesus traditions, the Rabbinic writings as a whole have been 
evaluated quite negatively by several Jewish scholars; for a sampling see Catchpole, 
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Slavonic Josephus 

The Slavonic (or Old Russian) version of Josephus' Jewish War 
contains numerous passages not found in the extant Greek version.!? 
Many of these passages refer to John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazar- 
eth.20 They tell of Jesus’ amazing deeds, of the jealousy of the Jewish 
leaders, of bribing Pilate, of hanging a tablet on the gate of the Temple 
proclaiming the charges against Jesus, and of various details pertaining 
to the resurrection and the empty tomb. Although some scholars have 
in the past argued for the authenticity of some of them,?! even for their 
historicity,22 to my knowledge no one today believes that they contain 
anything of value for Jesus research.?3 


The Trial of Jesus, 69-70. Two studies may be cited here. Years ago M. Joseph 
(“Jesus von Nazareth genannt Christus,” JZ 3 [1929] 237-43) opined: “Die 
Erzählungen über das Leben Jesu, die sich zerstreut im Talmud, und 
zusammenhángend im 'Toledot Jeshu’ finden, haben, die aus heidnischen und 
christlich-ketzerischen Kreisen, keine historische, sondern nur polemische 
Bedeutung" (p. 240). A similar opinion is expressed in S. Sandmel, A Jewish 
Understanding of the New Testament (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1957) 
194: “Jesus is mentioned in the Rabbinic literature but the passages are rather late 
retorts to post-N.T. Christian claims. They are of no value for the history of 
Jesus." 

19 бее A. Berendts and K. Grass, Flavius Josephus vom Jüdischen Kriege, 
Buch i-iv, nach der slavischen Übersetzung (2. parts; Dorpat: Mattiesen, 1924-27); 
V. Istrin, La prise de Jérusalem de Joséphe le Juif (2 vols.; Paris: Institut d'Études 
Slaves, 1934-38). 

20 For a selection of these "additions," see G. R. S. Mead, The Gnostic John 
the Baptizer (London: Watkins, 1924) 97-119; Н. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus III 
(LCL 210; London: Heinemann; Cambridge: Harvard University, 1928) 635-58; 
Evans, Life of Jesus Research, 177-79. 

21 A.J. Berendts, Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen “De bello 
Judaico" des Josephus (TU 29 [ = n.s. 14]; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906); К. Dunker- 
ley, “The Riddles of Josephus," HibJ 53 (1954-55) 127-34. 

22 R. Eisler, IHZOYZ BAXIAEYY OY BAZI AEYZAX: Die messianische Un- 
abhüngigkeitsbewegung vom Auftreten Johannes des Tüufers bis zum Untergang 
Jakobs des Gerechten (2 vols., Heidelberg: Winter, 1929-30); abridged ET: The 
Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist (trans. A. H. Krappe; London: Methuen; New 
York: Dial, 1931) 113-69; J. S. Kennard, “Gleanings from the Slavonic Josephus 
Controversy," JQR 39 (1948-49) 161-70; G. A. Williamson, The World of 
Josephus (Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown, 1964) 308-309. 

23 J. Frey, Der slavische Josephusbericht über die urchristliche Geschichte 
nebst seinen Parallelen (Dorpat: Mattiesen, 1908); H. Lewy, DLZ 51 (1930) 481- 
94 (review of Eisler, Messiah Jesus and John); S. Zeitlin, “The Slavonic Josephus 
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Yosippon 

The Yosippon (or Josippon), like the Slavonic additions, has nothing 
to offer critical Jesus research. Although Robert Eisler tried to extract 
from this fourth-24 (or tenth-25) century Hebrew version of portions of 
Josephus’ Jewish War and Jewish Antiquities traditions which he 
thought were primitive and of some historical value, no one today 
thinks the material that it contains sheds any light on the events of the 
first century. The Yosippon contains a few passages (almost universal- 
ly regarded as late interpolations) that make references to Jesus (e.g., 
“Yeshu the crucified one”; “rise up, brother, and eat, for the Son of 
Man has risen from the dead"). To one of these passages (found in MS 
Hebr. 1280 fol. 123) Eisler attached importance: 


In those days there was much party strife and great disputes in Judea 
between the Pharisees and the “robbers” in Israel who followed Yeshuah 
ben Pandera the Nasorean, who did great miracles in Israel until the Phari- 
sees overpowered him and hanged him on a pole.26 


Recognizing the hand of the censor, Eisler attempted to reconstruct 


and its Relation to Yosippon and Hegesippus," JOR 20 (1929-30) 1-50; idem, 
Josephus on Jesus with Particular Reference to the Slavonic Josephus and the 
Hebrew Josippon (Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1931); idem, "The Hoax of the 
‘Slavonic Josephus'," JQR 39 (1948-49) 171-80; J. Strugnell, “Josephus, 
Flavius," NCE 7 (1967) 1120-23; E. Bammel, “The Revolution Theory from 
Reimarus to Brandon," in E. Bammel and C. F. D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the 
Politics of His Day (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1984) 11-68, esp. 32-37; 
L. Н. Feldman, “Flavius Josephus Revisted: The Man, His Writings, and His 
Significance," ANRW 2.21.2 (1984) 763-862, esp. 771-74; Meier, A Marginal 
Jew, 57, 71-72 n. 5. Recently an uncritical and unconvincing defense of the 
Slavonic additions has been offered by Williamson, The World of Josephus, 308- 
309. 

24 Zeitlin, Josephus on Jesus, 52-60. 

25 D. Flusser, “The Author of the Book of Yosippon: His Personality and His 
Age,” Zion 18 (1953) 109-26 (Hebrew); idem, “Josippon,” EncJud 10 (1971) cols. 
296-98; idem, “Josippon, a Medieval Hebrew Version of Josephus,” in L. Н. Feld- 
man and G. Hata (eds.), Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity (Detroit: Wayne State 
University, 1987) 386-97. Recently, a late nineth-century date has been proposed 
by S. Bowman, “Sefer Yosippon: History and Midrash,” in M. Fishbane (ed.), 
The Midrashic Imagination: Jewish Exegesis, Thought, and History (Albany: State 
University of New York, 1993) 280-94. Bowman thinks that Flusser's mid-tenth- 
century date applies to a later edition of the Yosippon. 

26 Eisler, The Messiah Jesus, 97. 
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the original reading. He thought that it read something like this: 


In those days there were wars and quarrels in Judaea between the 
Pharisees and the “robbers of our nation" who strayed after Jesus, son of 
Joseph. And there went out some of those robbers and wandered in the 
wilderness where there is no way, and made unto themselves signs and 
miracles through their sorceries. And there came some of the sons of the 
city of Edom, robbers (too), and they (all) went into the hiding-places of 

Edom and seduced many (saying): “In the days... Jesus came to . . .”27 


This passage, however, appears to be no more than a restatement of 
the legendary materials found scattered in the rabbinic writings. A 
similar tradition is credited to Hierocles (early fourth century), who, 
according to Lactantius, “maintained that Christus himself, after he 
had been put to flight by the Jews, collected a gang of nine hundred 
men and committed robberies [/atrocinia]" (Institutiones Divinae 
5.3.4).28 These traditions (or allegations) cannot be traced back to 
early sources. The passage in the Yosippon offers us no certain 
information, but has been subjected to a long history of censorship and 
redaction, with the result that reconstruction of the original is at best 
tenuous. 


Qur'an and Islamic Tradition 

Jesus and various New Testament personalities are referred to 
frequently in the Qur'an and elsewhere in Islamic literature. Jesus is 
called [sa ibn Maryam (“Jesus son of Mary"). In the Qur'an the births 
of Mary (3.35-36) and Jesus (3.42-49; cf. Luke 1:28-42) are described 
in miraculous terms. The Qur'an also offers a version of the feeding of 
the five thousand (5.112-115; cf. John 6:31-65) and of Jesus’ ascent to 
heaven (4.155-158; cf. Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.24.4). The Qur'an, 
moreover, emphatically denies the divinity of Jesus and of Mary 
(4.171; 5.71, 75, 116). 

АП of the Qur'anic traditions are dependent on the New Testament 
and/or Christian teachings (or in the example paralleled in Irenaeus, 
on Christian heresy). Much of it reflects Islamic ideas. Some of it may 
reflect aspects of Jewish-Christian polemic. None derives from early, 


27 Eisler, The Messiah Jesus, 111. 

28 Fora critical assessment of the Yosippon’s portrayal of Jesus as robber, see 
E. Bammel, "Jesus as a Political Agent in a Version of the Josippon,” in Bammel 
and Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of His Day, 197-209; repr. in Bammel, 
Judaica, 289-301. 
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independent sources.?9 


SOURCES OF MINIMAL VALUE 


There are some sources that are of minimal value for life of Jesus 
research. These sources come from authors who are acquainted with 
Christianity, but whose knowledge of the new religion may not be 
limited to Christian sources.°° 


Thallus 

In reference to the darkness at the time of Jesus' crucifixion (cf. 
Mark 15:33; Luke 23:44-45), Julius Africanus (c. 160—c. 240) refers 
to the opinion of one Thallus: 


TOUTO TO oKÓTOS ёклєцілу TOD Моо GáAAos dirokaAet év трітт TOV 
LoTopLav, às Epol 8oket аАбушс. 


In the third book of his History Thallus calls this darkness, without reason 
іп my opinion, an eclipse of the sun.3! 


There is uncertainty as to the identity of this Thallus. He has been 
identified as the wealthy Samaritan of Tiberias described in Josephus 
(cf. Ant. 18.6.4 $167). But the questionable identification is in part 
based on emending dos to read @d\os. The text would then read: 
Kal yàp hv Odos Zapapebts yévos (“for there also was Thallus of 
Samaritan extraction").?? According to Eusebius, this man wrote а 
chronicle of human history from the fall of Troy down to the first 


29 For selections from the Qur'an and other Islamic writings, see Bruce, Jesus 
and Christian Origins, 167-86; Evans, Life of Jesus Research, 185-87. 

30 For a survey, see M. J. Harris, “References to Jesus in Early Classical 
Authors," in D. Wenham (ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels (Gospel 
Perspectives 5; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 343-68. 

31 Taken from frag. 18 of Africanus’ five-volume Chronography, which is 
itself preserved in Georgius Syncellus, Chronology. For text and discussion, see 
F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker П.В (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1929) 1157 $256; A. Roberts and J. Donaldson (eds.), The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(10 vols., Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1951) 6.136; Harris, "References to Jesus," 
343-44. 

32 Е, Schiirer (The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ [3 
vols., rev. and ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Goodman; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1973-87] 3.544) accepts the identification “with caution.” 
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century C.E.?? 

The question of identity aside, the value of this fragment is slight. At 
best all that it shows is that someone in the first century had learned of 
the tradition of the darkness at the time of Jesus' crucifixion and then 
attempted to explain it in natural terms. If Thallus wrote in the middle 
of the first century, as is thought by some,>4 then we do have an early 
witness outside of Christian circles to this crucifixion tradition. But it 
does not prove that there really was darkness—however it is to be 
explained—during the time of Jesus’ crucifixion. 


Mara bar Serapion 

Years after Rome conquered Comagena and its capital Samosata in 
72, C.E., one Mara bar Serapion, while in prison, wrote a letter to his 
son Serapion, as the greeting makes clear: "Mara, son of Serapion, to 
Serapion my son, greeting." ?5 William Cureton dates the letter toward 
the end of the first century.?6 Playing the sage, the father fires a series 
of rhetorical questions at his son, all of them designed to illustrate the 
folly of persecuting wise men: 


For what advantage did the Athenians gain by the murder of Socrates, the 
recompense of which they received in famine and pestilence? Or the people 
of Samos by the burning of Pythagoras, because in one hour their country 
was entirely covered in sand? Or the Jews by the death of their wise king, 
because from that same time their kingdom was taken away? God justly 
avenged these three wise men: the Athenians died of hunger; the Samians 
were overwhelmed by the sea; the Jews, ruined and driven from their land, 
live in complete dispersion. But Socrates did not die for good; he lived on in 
the teaching of Plato. Pythagoras did not die for good; he lived on in the 
statue of Hera. Nor did the wise king die for good; he lived on in the 


33 See the critical edition of the fragments of Eusebius' Chronicle in J. Karst 
(ed.), Eusebius Werke V. Die Chronik (GCS 20; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911) 125. 

34  Goguel, The Life of Jesus, 92-93; Bruce, Jesus and Christian Origins, 29- 
30; Harris, "References to Jesus," 344. 

35 W. Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum: Containing Remains of Bardesan, 
Meliton, Ambrose and Mara bar Serapion (London: Rivingtons, 1855) 70. 

36 Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, xiv. Dodd (“The Historical Problem of the 
Death of Jesus," 86) and Bruce (Jesus and Christian Origins, 31 n. 21) date the 
letter to the second or third century. In favor of a second century dating is the 
reference to “complete dispersion," which could be a description of the Jewish 
condition in the aftermath of the failed Bar Kokhba revolt. But bar Serapion's 
language is probably hyperbolic and may, as Cureton thinks, allude to the aftermath 
of the first revolt. 
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teaching which he had given.?" 


The value of this curious comment lies in the apparent fact that by 
the end of the first century Jesus was regarded in at least some non- 
Christian circles as the Jews’ “wise king." Mara bar Serapion's com- 
parisons are quite interesting, for he has placed Jesus on the same 
footing as Socrates and Pythagoras. To what extent, if any at all, Bar 
Serapion's knowledge of Jesus was informed by Christians, whether 
directly or indirectly, is impossible to ascertain. At first reading, one 
could suppose that blaming the Jews for Jesus' execution points to 
Christian influence.? But this is not necessarily so, for according to 
Josephus Jewish men of rank handed Jesus over to Pilate (Ant. 18.3.3 
$63-64). In the other two examples Mara bar Serapion describes the 
actions of the men of a given city: the men of Athens who put to death 
Socrates and the men of Samos who put to death Pythagoras. Both 
cities subsequently suffered. To fit the parallel, it is necessary to single 
out the inhabitants of the city itself ("the Jews"), rather than the city's 
imperial masters (the Romans). Bar Serapion's illustration does not, 
therefore, necessarily reflect Christianity's tendency to blame the 
Jewish people for Jesus' death. 

Regarding Jesus as the Jews’ “wise king,” instead of the world's 
savior or God's Son, suggests that bar Serapion's impressions were 
probably formed more by non-Christian sources than by Christian. 
Indeed, both elements, “wise” and “king,” cohere with the two best 
attested non-Christian witnesses: Josephus, who calls Jesus a aodds 
avip (Ant. 18.3.3 $63; cf. also Lucian, Peregrinus $13, who calls Jesus 
a софістӣѕ) апа the Romans, who call Jesus 6 BactAeUs тди 'Iov8a(ov 
(as apparently the titulus over Jesus’ cross read; cf. Mark 15:26 par). 
Admittedly, the latter witness is found in Christian sources, but there is 
no evidence that “king of the Jews” ever served as a Christian title for 
Jesus. It is probable that the wording of the titulus is genuinely 
Roman.?? Further proof that Bar Serapion was not himself a Christian 


37 Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 73. The Syriac text is found, with Syriac 
pagination, on pp. 43-48. See also Bruce, Jesus and Christian Origins, 31. 

38 "This is how Bruce (Jesus and Christian Origins, 31) interprets the letter. 

39 Josephus routinely refers to Herod the Great as “king of the Jews" (Ant. 
15.10.5 $373; 15.11.4 $409; 16.9.3 $291; 16.10.2 8311). The title may have 
originated with Antony when he gave Herod a kingdom: “Antony . . . determined 
then and there to make him king of the Jews [Васа каб стау Tovdalwv]” (cf. 
J.W. 1.14.4 $282). Those who have argued for the authenticity of the tradition of 
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is seen in his statement that Jesus lives on in his teaching, rather than 
living on because of his resurrection. 


Suetonius 

In his fifth volume of De Vita Caesarum (c. 120) the Roman 
historian Suetonius refers to the expulsion of the Jews from Rome in 
40 C.E. during the reign of Claudius (Divus Claudius 25.4; cf. Acts 
18:2). The text is of some value because of its reference to one 
“Chrestus”: 


Iudaeos impulsore Chrestos assidue tumultuantis Roma expulit. 


(Claudius) expelled the Jews from Rome who, instigated by Chrestus, con- 
tinuously caused unrest. 


This passage presents interpreters with two difficulties.4° The first 
has to do with what is meant by the “Jews.” The “Jews” may really 
refer to Christians, who in the first century were viewed as no more 
than a sect within Judaism itself; or the designation may refer to Jews 
who quarreled with Christians (along the lines of what we find in 
Acts). Of the two, the latter interpretation is the more probable.*! 


the titulus attached to Jesus' cross include E. Dinkler, Signum Crucis (Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1967) 306; N. A. Dahl, “The Crucified Messiah,” in Dahl, The 
Crucified Messiah and Other Essays (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1974) 1-36; B. F. 
Meyer, The Aims of Jesus (London: SCM, 1979) 176-78; E. Bammel, “The 
titulus,” in Bammel and C. F. D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of His Day 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1984) 353-64; G. Schneider, “The Political 
Charge against Jesus (Luke 23:2),” in Bammel and Moule (eds.), Jesus and the 
Politics of His Day, 403-14, esp. 404. For an example of a crucifixion, complete 
with a description of the crime inscribed on a titulus, see Dio Cassius 54.3.6-7. 

40 See E. Bammel, “Judenverfolgung und Naherwartung,” ZTK 56 (1959) 
294-315; F. F. Bruce, “Christianity under Claudius,” BJRL 44 (1962) 309-26; S. 
Benko, “The Edict of Claudius of A.D. 49 and the Instigator Chrestus,” TZ 25 
(1969) 406-18; М. J. Borg, “A New Context for Romans xiii," NTS (1973) 205- 
18, esp. 211-13; G. Howard, “The Beginnings of Christianity in Rome: A Note on 
Suetonius, Life of Claudius XXX,4,” ResQ 24 (1981) 175-77; H. Dixon, “Suetoni- 
us Claudius 25.4 and the Account in Cassius Dio,” JOR 79 (1989) 305-22. For 
older bibliography, see M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (3 
vols., Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974-84) 2.114. 

^l Bruce (Jesus and Christian Origins, 197) cites the following extract from an 
earlier letter of Claudius to the people of Alexandria (taken from V. Tcherikover and 
A. Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum [3 vols., Cambridge: Harvard University, 
1957-64] 2.153): “Do not bring in or invite Jews who sail to Alexandria from Syria 
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The second difficulty concerns the name, or title, “Chrestus.” It 
refers either to Jesus or it refers to some unknown "Chrestus" who 
stirred up trouble in the Roman Jewish community during the reign of 
Claudius. In this instance probability favors the former. The name 
“Chrestus” is either an error arising from confusing the common 
slave-name Chrestus with the title Christus, a title with which most 
Romans would probably not be familiar, or it is not an error at all, but 
a variant spelling. Tertullian comments that Christianus is sometimes 
mispronounced Chrestianus (Apologeticum 3.5; cf. Justin, Apologia I 
4; Lactantius, Institutiones Divinae 4.7). The variation in spelling was 
common enough and is even documented in the best of the New 
Testament manuscripts (cf. Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet 4:16, where 
Codex B reads Xptotiavés, while Codex ^N reads Xpnortavós). 

Suetonius' statement presents a more serious problem in that he 
appears to think that “Chrestus” was himself in Rome agitating the 
Jews.*? This is not in itself compelling evidence that the passage is 
about some otherwise unknown agitator;43 it suggests no more than 
that Suetonius' knowledge of Christianity was vague and imperfect. 


Pliny the Younger 
Pliny the Younger, who in 110 was the governor of Bithynia, wrote 
to Emperor Trajan for advice in how to deal with Christians.44 The 


or from other parts of Egypt; this will make me suspect you the more, and I will 
impose severe penalties on them for fomenting a general plague throughout the 
whole world." Bruce wonders if these “Jews” might not in fact be Christians. 

42 For a recent treatment of the question of when the Jews were expelled from 
Rome, see D. Slingerland, “Suetonius Claudius 25.4, Acts 18, and Paulus 
Orosius' Historiarum adversum paganos libri vii: Dating the Claudian Expulsion(s) 
of Roman Jews," JQR 83 (1992) 127-44. Slingerland concludes that Claudius may 
have expelled the Roman Jews more than once. The traditional dates 41 and 49 are 
not well supported. There may have been several expulsions between 42 and 54 
CE: 

43 Eisler’s suggestion (The Messiah Jesus, 581) that “Chrestus” is none other 
than Simon Magus is wholly unconvincing. Elsewhere, Eisler (pp. 210, 498, 576- 
777, 592) suggests that Simon was the Samaritan prophet who promised deliverance 
(Ant. 18.4.1 $85-87), as well as the anonymous Egyptian Jew who led an uprising 
during the administration of Felix (Ant. 20.8.6 $169-170). These identifications are 
merest speculations. | 

44 For discussion of this letter and the strong probability of its authenticity, see 
K. Linck, De antiquissimis veterum quae ad lesum Nazarenum spectant testimoniis 
(Giessen: Tópelmann, 1913) 32-60; A. М. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny 
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passage that is of interest is found in his Epistles Book 10, Letter 96: 


Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summan vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod 
essent soliti stato die anto lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, 
sed ne furta, no latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent. Quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi 
fuisse rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et 
innoxium. 


They [the Christians] assured me that the sum total of their error consisted 
in the fact that they regularly assembled on a certain day before daybreak. 
They recited a hymn antiphonally to Christus as to a god and bound 
themselves with an oath not to commit any crime, but to abstain from theft, 
robbery, adultery, breach of faith, and embezzlement of property entrusted 
to them. After this it was their custom to separate, and then to come together 
again to partake of a meal, but an ordinary and innocent one. 


The passage tells us nothing that cannot be learned from the New 
Testament writings themselves. The "certain day before daybreak" is 
probably Sunday, in commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus. The 
Christian tradition of assembling on that day is quite early (cf. Acts 
20:7; 1 Cor 16:2; Did. 14:1). Singing and partaking of a meal probably 
had to do with celebrating the eucharist (cf. Mark 14:26; 1 Cor. 11:23- 
26), while taking oaths not to commit various crimes is a general 
reflection of the ethical laws of the Old Testament, which find 
endorsement in dominical tradition and apostolic teaching (cf. Matt 
5:27-28; Mark 10:19; Rom 13:8-10; 1 Cor 6:7-8). Singing “‘to Christus 
as to a god" could suggest that the more highly divinized christology 
that is expressed, for example, in the Fourth Gospel, had become fairly 
widespread by the first decade of the second century. None of these 
features, of course, add to our knowledge of the Jesus of history. 

Hostile witnesses also offer a modicum of information that is worth 
brief consideration. The two most important of these are Celsus and 
Lucian of Samosata. While we have the writings of the latter, for the 
former we have only the description of an opponent. 


Celsus 

One of second-century Christianity's severest critics was Celsus, 
whose treatise, 'AAn8s Adyos ("The True Doctrine"), survives only 
in the quotations found in Origen's spirited third-century rebuttal, 


(Oxford: Clarendon, 1966) 691-92. There is no compelling reason to doubt it. 
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Contra Celsum. Among other things, Celsus had charged that Jesus was 
a sorcerer who deceived people with magic (cf. Contra Celsum 1.6, 
38, 46, 68, 71; 2.9, 14, 16; 3.1; 5.51; 6.42). The following samples 
(1.6, 38) should be sufficient by way of illustration: 


каттуорєї 8' èv tots E&fis Kal TOD LwTfipos, às yonTe(q 8vvn8ÉévTos à 
ёбоёє rrapá8o£a Tremounkéva:, Kal про:ббитоѕ, бт wédAovot kal Aot та 
айта рабуџрата éyvaKdtes торєї TO abTÓ, cepvuvvdpevor TH 0co0 
Suvdpet поети" obotivas ámeAabver Tis éavroO полтє(ас ó 'Inoots. 
(PG 11.665, 668) 


onol yàp “айтди oxdétLov Tpadévta, шодаритсаута els Al yuTrtov, 
Suvdpewv тигу tre_pabévta, éketOcv éraveA8eiv, 0cóv Si.’ Exelvas Tas 
Suvdpers éavróv dvayopetovra." (PG 11.733) 


Next he makes the charge of the savior that it was by magic that he was able 
to do the miracles which he appeared to have done, and foreseeing that 
others also, having learned the same lessons and being haughty to act with 
the power of God, are about to do the same thing, such persons Jesus 
would drive away from his own society. 


For he says, “He was brought up in secret and hired himself out as a 
workman in Egypt, and having tried his hand at certain magical powers he 
returned from there, and on account of those powers gave himself the title 
of God.” 


The criticisms of Celsus cohere with those that will appear in later 
rabbinic sources, although this Jewish criticism also has second- 
century roots, as seen in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho: “But 
though they saw such works, they asserted it that it was magical art. 
For they dared to call him a magician and deceiver of the people 
[udyos каї AaotAdvos]” (69.7). Justin is probably alluding to the 
Synoptic tradition, which has already been noted, in which Jesus is 
accused of casting out demons by the power of Satan. But his choice of 
words (“magic,” “magical powers,” and “deceiver of the people”) 
suggests that what he has heard is second and third-century criticism, 
not the criticism originally leveled against Jesus. 

Charges that Jesus was a magician were commonplace. In addition to 


45 For an assessment of the polemic that charges Jesus with sorcery, see С. 
N. Stanton, “Jesus of Nazareth: A Magician and a False Prophet Who Deceived 
God’s People?” in J. B. Green and M. Turner (eds.), Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and 
Christ: Essays on the Historical Jesus and New Testament Christology (I. H. 
Marshall Festschrift; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994) 166-82. 
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the numerous passages in Contra Celsum and in the rabbinic writings, 
there are references in Justin Martyr, Apologia I 30; Tertullian, Apo- 
logeticum 23.12; Lactantius, Institutiones Divinae 5.3.19; and Acta 
Pioni 10.13.8. 

Celsus offers another criticism that could be of more value. Accord- 
ing to Contra Celsum 2.6 he claims that Jesus was an observant Jew: 


kal тата та ката 'IovGatous €6n péxpt kal THv Tap’ аотоїс Ovotdv 
TETIOLNKEVaL TOV Thootv. 


Jesus kept all the Jewish customs, and even took part in their sacrifices. 


The value of this statement lies in the fact that it stands somewhat in 
tension with the patristic denigration of Judaism. Do we have here 
corroboration of Synoptic traditions that suggest that Jesus held to a 
high view of Jewish law and customs? One thinks of Matt 5:19-20, 23- 
24 and portions of Matt 6:1-18. According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
made several trips to Jerusalem in order to observe important holy 
days (cf. John 4:45; 5:1; 6:4; 7:2, 10; 12:12). Of course, Celsus may be 
referring to nothing more than the Gospel traditions themselves, but 
the possibility that he may have been acqainted with parallel traditions 
remains open. 


Lucian of Samosata 

Another source of limited value is оа by Lucian of Samosata 
(c. 115-c. 200), who in his Passing of Peregrinus $11 and $13 
describes the life and death of one Peregrinus, a religious-philo- 
sophical dabbler who for a time apparently was a Christian. The chief 
value of Lucian's comments lies in the passing reference to the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus: 


“Отєтєр kal тђи даџџастђи codlav тди Xptotiavav éEépa9ev, пєрі. 
TH Tadarotlyny tots lepetou kal ypapjaTeUctv avTOv Evyyevóuevos. 
kat Tl уар; év Bpaxet naas aùroùs dnédnve, ттрофтүттүс kal 0Laoápyms 
kal Ẹúvaywyeùs kal rávra póvos abTós dv, kal тди B(QXov Tas Lev 
ёЁтүуєїто kal 8,eoádet, толас $2 abtds Kal cuvé- ypadev, Kal ws 0cóv 
avTOv ёкєїро! 1800vTo kal уоробётт ExpHvTo kal простітти ёттєүр&ф- 
OVTO, рєтӣ yov éketvov Öv Ett cEBovot, Tov dvOpwtov tov év TH 
Tladatotlvy dvaokoXorto8Évra, Sti каштуу таотти тєлєтђи elofryev és 
Tov Blov. 


пєпє(касі yap abToUs ol kaxodalpoves [i.e., oL Xptottavol] TÒ pév 
ÓXov abdvator ёсєсда: kal Bidcecbar Tov del xpóvov, tap’ д kal kaTa- 
$povoOctv то? 0aváTovu kal ékóvres abtovs ёттї818басц» ol morol. 
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&revra $ 6 уородёттс 6 npáros Énevoev айтоїс ùs @бєАфо\ mrávres Elev 
dXX uv, Etre Sav йтаё rrapagávres beots pév tots 'EMmvikobs dmap- 
viowvtat, Tov 86 dveokoXortopuévov éketvov софісти abTÓv Trpoc - 
kuyov Kal ката тойс éxelvou vóuous Buaotv. karaópovotüctv оду 
á&TávTQv ÈË tons kal коша fyyotvTat, dveu TLvds axptBots т{ттєш< Ta 
ToLavra параёєЁйрєуо. 


It was then that he learned the marvelous wisdom of the Christians, by 
associating with their priests and scribes in Palestine. And—what else?—in 
short order he made them look like children; for he was a prophet, cult 
leader, head of the congregation, and everything, all by himself. He inter- 
preted and explained some of their books, and wrote many himself. They 
revered him as a god, used him as a lawgiver, and set him down as a 
protector—to be sure, after that other whom they still worship, the man 
who was crucified in Palestine because he introduced this new cult into the 
world. 


For having convinced themselves that they are going to be immortal and 
live forever, the poor wretches despise death and most even willingly give 
themselves up. Furthermore, their first lawgiver persuaded them that they 
are all brothers of one another after they have transgressed once for all by 
denying the Greek gods and by worshipping that crucified sophist himself 
and living according to his laws. Therefore they despise all things equally 
and regard them common, without certain evidence accepting such things. 


Lucian’s mockery alludes to many Christian ideas. The reference to 
“immortal and live forever" not only reflects Christian (and Jewish) 
belief in the resurrection, but in this context may presuppose the 
Christian proclamation of the resurrection of Jesus. Christians wor- 
ship Jesus and live “according to his laws.” These laws are written in 
"their books." Evidently Lucian is speaking of some of the writings of 
the New Testament, perhaps of the Gospels themselves. More import- 
antly, Lucian knows that the founder of this “cult” was “crucified in 
Palestine.” His use of the word dvaokoXon(Cev (“to impale”) in 
reference to Jesus’ crucifixion, instead of the common New Testament 
word, стаороду, suggests that Lucian’s knowledge of Jesus, “the man 
crucified in Palestine,” may not be limited to Christian sources. Never- 
theless, Lucian’s references add nothing new or more primitive to 
what we know of Jesus from earlier and more reliable sources. 


Rabbinic Tradition 

One of the rabbinic traditions that relate to Jesus’ teaching is worth 
brief consideration. Following his arrest for “heresy” (minuth), Rabbi 
Eliezer conversed with Rabbi Aqiba: 
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К. Aqiba said to him, “Permit me to tell you one thing of what you have 
taught me." (Eliezer) agreed. He said, *Perhaps heresy came upon you and 
it pleased you and therefore you were arrested [Tosefta reads: Perhaps one 
of the heretics (i.e., Christians) said a word of heresy to you and it pleased 
you]." He answered, *Aqiba, you have reminded me! Once I was walking 
along the upper market of Sepphoris and found a man, one of the disciples 
of Yeshu ha-Nosri whose name was Jacob of Kefar Sekania. He said to 
me, *It is written in your Law, "Thou shalt not bring the wages of a harlot, 
(or the wages of a dog, into the house of the Lord your God in payment for 
any vow)" [Deut 23:18]. What may be done with it? (May) a latrine for the 
High Priest (be built with it)?' But I said nothing to him. He said to me, 
‘Thus has Yeshu ha-Nosri [Tosefta reads: Yeshu ben Pantiri] taught me, 
*For of the wages of a harlot has she gathered them, and to the wages of a 
harlot shall they return" [Mic 1:7]. From the place of filth they come, and to 
the place of filth they shall go.' And the saying pleased me, and because of 
this I was arrested for heresy. I transgressed what is written in the Law: 
“Keep thy way far from her”—this is heresy—"and do not come near the 
door of her house" [Prov 5:8]—this is the (Roman) government." 


This passage is found in b. 'Abod. Zar. 16b—17a, with a shorter and 
somewhat different version in t. Hull. 2.24 (cf. Eccl. Rab. 1:8 $3; Yal. 
Sim. on Mic 1:7 and Prov 5:8). Klausner attached importance to this 
tradition, arguing, contrary to Laible and Herford,46 that Eliezer's 
exchange may actually have been with one of Jesus' original disciples, 
indeed with "James the Lord's brother," who was put to death by 
Ananus (cf. Josephus, Ant. 20.9.1 §197-203).47 Klausner speculated 
that this saying attributed to Jesus, which coheres with early tradition 
of James' devotion to the Temple and to Jesus' concern with purity 
(Mark 11:15-17),48 may be authentic and is probably related to his 


46 Laible, Jesus Christus im Thalmud, 60-71; Herford, Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash, 106, 143-45. 

^7 Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 38-46. The passage from Josephus will re- 
ceive further treatment below. 

48 According to Hegesippus, as reported by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.6-7: 
"(James) alone was allowed to enter into the sanctuary, for he did not wear wool 
but linen, and he used to enter alone into the Temple and be found kneeling and 
praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees grew hard like a camel's 
because of his constant worship of God, kneeling and asking forgiveness for the 
people. So from his excessive righteousness he was called the Just and Oblias, that 
is in Greek, ‘Rampart of the people and righteousness,’ as the prophets declare 
conceming him." Cf. Gal 2:9: "Tames and Cephas and John, who were reputed to 
be pillars." On the question of purity, see Chilton, The Temple of Jesus, 91-111. 
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sayings about what defiles (cf. Matt 15:17; Mark 7:18-19). Even if this 
were true (and there are those who dispute it49), little is actually gained 
by way of new information about the teaching of Jesus.50 


IMPORTANT SOURCES 


There are two important non-Christian sources for the historical 
Jesus. The first is provided by the Jewish historian Josephus; the 
second is provided by the Roman official and historian Tacitus. The 
latter will be treated first and briefly; much more attention will be 
accorded the former. 


Tacitus 

Cornelius Tacitus (c. 56—c. 118) was proconsul of Asia (112-113), 
friend of Pliny the Younger, and author of Annals and the Histories. 
Only portions of these works are extant. In Annals 15.44 he provides a 
passing reference to Jesus that is of some limited importance: 


Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos et quaesitissimis poenis adfecit, 
quos per flagita?! invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis 
eius Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum 
supplicio adfectus erat; repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursam 
erumpebat, non modo per Iudaeam, originem eius mali, sed per urbem 
etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque. 


Therefore, to squelch the rumor [that the burning of Rome had taken 
place by order], Nero supplied (as culprits) and punished in the most 
extraordinary fashion those hated for their vice, whom the crowd called 
"Christians." Christus, the author of their name, had suffered the death 
penalty during the reign of Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius 


49 бее, for example, Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, 39-51. 

50 For a critical discussion of this complicated and widely attested tradition, 
see Maier, Jesus von Nazareth, 144-81. 

51 Justin Martyr, Apologia 1 26 (PG 6.369): el $ kal rà $0офтџра éketva 
j.uQoAoyobpeva Epya TrpáTTovot, Avxvlas èv dvaTporr, kal Tas ávé8nv ples, 
Kal ёиӨротє(оу capkáv Bopds, ob уш’оскорєу. “But whether they practice those 
fabulous and shameful deeds—the upsetting of the lamp, and promiscuous inter- 
course, and eating human flesh—we do not know." The charge of cannibalism 
arose from the eucharist, while the charge of sexual promiscuity probably arose 
from early Christianity's emphasis on love. The charge of “upsetting the lamp” 
appears also in Jewish tradition and may have something to do with either bribery 
or heresy (cf. b. Sabb. 116b; Lev. Rab. 21.9 [on 16:3]). 
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Pilate. The pernicious superstition was checked for a time, only to break out 
once more, not merely in Judea, the origin of the evil, but in the capital 
itself, where all things horrible and shameful collect and are practiced. 


John Meier rightly remarks that the “passage is obviously genuine. 
Not only is it witnessed in all the manuscripts of the Annals, the very 
anti-Christian tone of the text makes Christian origin almost impos- 
sible."52 The hostility toward Christians in general and the failure to 
mention the resurrection of Jesus are strong arguments for the 
authenticity of the passage, as well as for its independence.*3 

The reference to Pilate as “procurator” is, strictly speaking, an 
anachronism. Prior to Agrippa (who ruled Judea from 41 to 44), the 
Roman governors held the rank of “prefect.” The “Pilate stone" found 
at Caesarea Maritima in 1961 provides physical еу1йепсе:54 


[CAESARIEN]S TIBERIEVM The Tiberieum [of the Caesareans] 
[ PON]TIVS PILATVS Pontius Pilate, 

[ PRAEF]ECTVS IVDA[EA]E Prefect of Judea 

[ D]E[DIT | ] [...dedicates... ] 


Apparently Tacitus has made use of the title (i.e. procurator) that 
was more common in the time of his writing, rather than the earlier 
and historically correct title (i.e. praefectus). This "error" should not 
be taken as evidence that Tacitus’ information is faulty. A similar 


52 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 90; cf. Harris, “References to Jesus,” 349. 

53 See Linck, De antiquissimis veterum, 61-103; Н. Fuchs, “Tacitus über die 
Christen," VC 4 (1950) 65-93; A. Kurfess, "Tacitus über die Christen," VC 5 
(1951) 148-49; T. D. Barnes, "Legislation against the Christians," JRS 58 (1968) 
32-50; E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule (SJLA 20; Leiden: Brill, 
1976) 217-19. For older bibliography, see Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism, 2.89-91. The writings of Tacitus betray hostility toward the Jewish 
people as well. Apparently Tacitus also made use of anti-Jewish writings; cf. F. F. 
Bruce, “Tacitus on Jewish History," JSS 29 (1984) 33-44. 

54 A facsimile of this stone is on display near the ancient theatre at Caesarea 
Maritima. The original is housed in the Israel National Museum in Jerusalem. For 
reconstruction and discussion, see A. Frova, “L’iscrizione di Ponzio Pilato a 
Cesarea," Rendiconti 95 (1961) 419-34; J. Vardaman, *A New Inscription which 
Mentions Pilate as ‘Prefect’,” JBL 81 (1962) 70-71; B. Lifshitz, “Inscriptions 
latines de Césarée,” Latomus 22 (1963) 783; E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ (3 vols., rev. and ed. С. Vermes et al.; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1973-87) 1.358 n. 22; Smallwood, The Jews under 
Roman Rule, 167; L. Prandi, “Una nuova ipotesi sull’iscrizione di Ponzio Pilato,” 
Civilta classica e cristiana 2 (1981) 25-35. 
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looseness in terminology is seen in other authors.5» The importance of 
the text lies in its corroboration of the Gospels' claim that Jesus died 
under the authority of Pontius Pilate and was the founder of the move- 
ment that had come to be called after his name. 


Josephus 

The most important non-Christian source for the historical Jesus is 
found in Josephus' Jewish Antiquities, penned sometime in the final 
decade of the first century. Jesus is mentioned in two passages. The 
first is the so-called Testimonium Flavianum. According to this con- 
troversial and disputed text Josephus describes Jesus in the following 
terms (Ant. 18.3.3 $63-64): 


(vera 8ё kata Todtov Tov xpóvov 'Inoo0g софёс амр, etye dvópa 
айтди Aéyeiv xph: v yàp tapaSdEwv Épyov тошт, 8.8d0kaAog 
ауӨротоу Tv fj8ovfj TàAn0f Se xopuévov, kal поло? Lev TovSalous, 
ToAdOvs 8€ Kal TOD 'EXXqviko0 ёттуйуєто: 6 yproròs otros Fv. kal 
avTOv év8elEev тди протоу аубрдӣу trap’ ўрїу otaups ётитєрткбтоѕ 
TltAdtou ойк érraócavTo ol то тр@то» ауатђсаџтєс` éóávr уар avTois 
трітпи éxov huépav тал» (ди тди Gelwv профптди rabrá тє kal dda 
pupla тєрї аўто? 0avuáoua elpnkóruv. els ETL тє vOv TOV XptoTLavav 
amd TODSe wvopacpévov ойк éméAure TO üXov.56 


At this time there appeared Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one ought to call 
him a man. For he was a doer of amazing deeds, a teacher of persons who 
receive truth with pleasure. He won over many Jews and many of the 
Greeks. He was the Messiah. And when Pilate condemned him to the cross, 
the leading men among us having accused him, those who loved him from 
the first did not cease to do so. For he appeared to them the third day alive 
again, the divine prophets having spoken these things and a myriad of other 
marvels concerning him. And to the present the tribe of Christians, named 
after this person, has not disappeared. 


This passage has aroused a great deal of interest among scholars. 
Some have maintained that the passage is wholly authentic;>7 others 


55 бее examples and discussion in Harris, “References to Jesus,” 349. 

56 For text, see L. Н. Feldman, Josephus IX (LCL 433; London: Heinemann; 
Cambridge: Harvard University, 1965) 48, 50; B. Niese, Flavii Josephi Opera (7 
vols., 2nd ed.; Berlin: Weidmann, 1955 [orig. 1885-95]) 4.150-53. 

57 F, C. Burkitt, “Josephus and Christ,” TTij 47 (1913) 135-44; A. Harnack, 
"Der jüdische Geschichtschreiber Josephus und Jesus Christus," IMWT 7 (1913) 
cols. 1037-68; idem, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (2 parts; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893-97) 1.858-60, 2.581; W. E. Barnes, The Testimony of 
Josephus to Jesus Christ (London: SPCK, 1920); F. Dornseiff, *Lukas der Schrift- 
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think that it is wholly spurious.>8 Most today regard the passage as 
authentic but edited.5? Meier has argued, and I think plausibly, that the 


steller, mit einem Anhang: Josephus und Tacitus," ZNW 36 (1936) 145-48; idem, 
“Zum Testimonium Flavium," ZNW 46 (1955) 245-50; A. Feuillet, “Les anciens 
historiens profanes et la connaissance de Jésus," Esprit et Vie 87 (1977) 145-53; J. 
Salvador, “E Auténtico o "Testimonium Flavianum’?,” RCB 2 (1978) 137-51; E. 
Nodet, “Jésus et Jean-Baptiste selon Joséphe," RB 92 (1985) 320-48, 497-524. 

58 S. Zeitlin, “The Christ Passage in Josephus,” JOR 18 (1927-28) 231-55; 
repr. in Zeitlin, Solomon Zeitlin’s Studies in the Early History of Judaism (vol. 1; 
New York: Ktav, 1973) 407-31; idem, Josephus on Jesus (Philadelphia: Dropsie 
College, 1931); idem, "Josephus on Jesus," JQR 21 (1930-31) 377-417, esp. 392- 
99 (Zeitlin thinks that the passage is an interpolation supplied by Eusebius [cf. Hist. 
Eccl. 1.11.7-8]); L. Herrmann, Chrestos: Témoignages païens et juifs sur le 
christianisme du premier siécle (Collection Latomus 109; Brussels: Latomus, 1970) 
97-98; H. Conzelmann, Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973) 13-14; J. N. Birdsall, 
"The Continuing Enigma of Josephus's Testimony about Jesus," BJRL 67 (1984- 
85) 609-22; E. Rivkin, What Crucified Jesus? (Nashville: Abingdon, 1984) 64-67; 
P. Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem and Rome: His Life, His Works, 
and Their Importance (JSPSup 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1988) 223. 

59 Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 55-56; H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, the 
Man and the Historian (New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1929) 136-49; 
Eisler, The Messiah Jesus, 62; F. Scheidweiler, *Das Testimonium Flavianum," 
ZNW 45 (1954) 230-43; A. Pelletier, “L’originalité du témoignac de Flavius 
Joséphe sur Jésus," RSR 52 (1964) 177-203; S. G. F. Brandon, “The Testimoni- 
um Flavium," History Today 19 (1969) 438; E. Bammel, “Zum Testimonium 
Flavianum (Jos Ant 18, 63-64)" in О. Betz, K. Haacker, and M. Hengel (eds.), 
Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem 
Neuen Testament (O. Michel Festschrift; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1974) 9-22; repr. in Bammel, Judaica, 177-93; Z. Baras, ^Testimonium Flavium: 
The State of Recent Scholarship," in M. Baras and Z. Baras (eds.), Society and 
Religion in the Second Temple Period (Jerusalem: Masada, 1977) 303-13, 378-85; 
A.-M. Dubarle, “Le témoignage de Joséphe sur Jésus d’aprés des publications 
récentes," RB 84 (1977) 38-58; abbreviated version in BTS 154 (1973) 22-23; P. 
Bilde, "Josefus' beretning om Jesus," DTT 44 (1981) 99-135; J. H. Charlesworth, 
"Christian and Jewish Self-Definition in Light of the Christian Additions to the 
Apocryphal Writings," in E. P. Sanders et al. (eds.), Jewish and Christian Self- 
Definition. Volume two: Aspects of Judaism in the Graeco-Roman Period 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981) 27-55, esp. 27; L. Н. Feldman, “The Testimonium 
Flavium: The State of the Question,” in К. F. Berkey and S. A. Edwards (eds.), 
Christological Perspectives (H. K. McArthur Festschrift; New York: Pilgrim, 
1982) 179-99, 288-93; J. P. Meier, “Jesus in Josephus: A Modest Proposal," CBQ 
32 (1990) 76-103; idem, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (ABRL; 
New York: Doubleday, 1992) 56-69. 
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three italicized portions represent Christian interpolations. They are 
the only parts of the Testimonium that affirm Jesus from a Christian 
point of view. Their deletion, moreover, does not interrupt the flow of 
the passage. Meier's reconstruction may receive a measure of corrob- 
oration from the Arabic version, preserved in Agapius, Book of the 
Title: 


Similarly Josephus the Hebrew. For he says in the treatises that he has 
written on the governance [?] of the Jews: "At this time there was a wise 
man who was called Jesus. And his conduct was good, and [he] was 
known to be virtuous. Апа many people from among the Jews and the other 
nations became his disciples. Pilate condemned him to be crucified and to 
die. And those who had become his disciples did not abandon his disciple- 
ship. They reported that he had appeared to them three days after his 
crucifixion and that he was alive; accordingly he was perhaps the Messiah 
concerning whom the prophets have recounted wonders." 60 


The first part of the Arabic version of the Testimonium lacks the 
three Christian interpolations identified in the Greek version above. 
The second and third interpolations are combined and appear at the 
end of the Arabic version, which suggests that they were not part of the 
original form of the Testimonium. The Arabic version, then, may 
witness an early form of the tradition, which only later, under the 
influence of the Christianized Greek version, was embellished—but at 
different points in the Testimonium.®! 

Further support for the authenticity of the Testimonium is found in 
an analysis of its vocabulary and style. Years ago Thackeray observed: 
“The evidence of language, which, on the one hand, bears marks of the 
author’s style, and on the other is not such as a Christian would have 
used, appears to me decisive.’’62 Meier's recent study leads to the same 
conclusion.®3 Finally, Meier makes a very good point when he notes 
that the Testimonium does not exaggerate the part that the Jewish 
leaders played in Jesus' death. On the basis of the Gospels alone an 
early Christian interpolator would have in all probability portrayed 


60 S.Pines, An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Flavianum and Its Implica- 
tions (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1971) 16. 

61 See the discussion in J. H. Charlesworth, Jesus Within Judaism (ABRL; 
New York: Doubleday, 1988) 95-96. 

62 Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, 137. See the detailed 
analysis of vocabulary and style on pp. 140-48. 

63 Meier, “Jesus in Josephus,” 90-92. 
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the Jewish leaders as villains. If the passage were a later interpolation, 
say from the fourth century, then it would be hard to understand why 
it does not reflect the antipathy that many Christians felt toward the 
Jewish people. The Testimonium reads the way we should expect it to, 
if it were authored by a Jew before the emergence of Jewish-Christian 
animosities.94 

The principal support for the authenticity of the Testimonium lies in 
the second passage which refers to Jesus, albeit only incidently. The 
reference is found in Ant. 20.9.1 $200-201: 


каб Cet avvé8ptov KpLTGv kal Tapayayav eig avró Tov à8eAoóv 'InooU 
то? Aeyouévov Хрісто?, 'Tákoos övopa atta, kal TLvas €répous, Ws 
Tapavopumoávrov KaTnyoplav Tornodwevos rrapé8oke Aevotrnoopévous. 
Soot 8€ éBÓkouv émvewéo Tarot TGV катй THY TÓN elvat kal Trepi тоўс 
vónousg дкр:Вєї5 Bapéws T|veykav émi тобто kal TépTOVoLVY прос Tov 
Васа крофа rapakaAoÜvTes avTov ETLOTETAGL TH 'Avávo цтүкётї 
тоаўта прӣсоє.65 


He (Ananus) convened the council of judges and brought before it the 
brother of Jesus—the one called “Christ”—-whose name was James, and 
certain others. Accusing them of transgressing the law he delivered them up 
for stoning. But those of the city considered to be the most fair-minded and 
strict concerning the laws were offended at this and sent to the king secretly 
urging him to order Ananus to take such actions no longer. 


There are no compelling reasons for rejecting this passage as in- 
authentic. There is nothing Christian, or positive, in the reference to 
James and Jesus. The whole point seems to be to explain why Ananus 
was deposed as High Priest. Furthermore, the designation, “brother of 
Jesus," contrasts with Christian practice of referring to James as the 
"brother of the Lord" (cf. Gal 1:19; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.4). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, in the words of Louis Feldman, “few 
have doubted the genuineness of this passages on James.''66 


64 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 65-66. 

65 For text, see Feldman, Josephus IX, 494, 496; Niese, Flavii Josephi 
Opera, 4.308-11. 

66 L.H. Feldman, Josephus X (LCL 456; London: Heinemann; Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1965) 108 n. a, as cited, with approval, by Meier, A Marginal 
Jew, 59. The story of James being thrown from the pinnacle of the Temple (from 
Hegesippus, as reported by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.11-18), although obviously 
legendary, appears to be based on tradition parallel to, but independent of, the story 
preserved in Josephus. 
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The authenticity of the second, shorter passage lends support to the 
authenticity of the earlier passage.9? The reference to “Jesus the one 
called ‘Christ’” ("Inoo0 tod Ae yopévov Xptotot) clearly implies a prior 
reference. In all probability the Testimonium is that prior геѓегепсе.68 

Some scholars have argued that the Testimonium originally was 
sharply critical of Jesus. According to Thackeray: “we are left with the 
relics of what was once a fuller and more antagonistic paragraph." 69 
Ernst Bammel concurs, believing that the Testimonium as a whole was 
negative in its portrait of Јеѕиѕ.70 Others have concluded similarly.?! 

Common to all of these opinions is the conclusion that it is necessary 
to emend the text, beyond the deletion of the sentences, such as the 
three identified by Meier. But these emendations may not be necessary, 
for the text as it reads is negative. For example, Meier translates 
étnyayeto “he gained a following among", but G. N. Stanton rightly 
notes that the figurative meaning of this verb is to "bring something 
upon someone, mostly something bad."?? Whereas in Josephus the 
active form of the verb usually has a neutral meaning, the middle form 
often carries with it a negative connotation. For example, the Romans 
wish to secure the fortress of Machaerus, "lest its strength should 
induce [érayáynrav] many to revolt" (J.W. 7.6.1 $164). Another 
example is seen in the description of the rivalry between Herod 
Antipas and Archelaus. According to Josephus, Antipas had “won over 
[ётттүуєто] his mother and Ptolemy . . ." (J.W. 2.2.3 $21). But the 
overall context of this comment is not positive. What Josephus is 
describing is a bitter contest between two bothers, neither of whom the 


67 It is also quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 2.23.22. 

68 See the discussion in Meier, A Marginal Jew, 57-59. Referring to Jesus as 
"the one called ‘Christ’” does support the possibility that in its original form the 
Testimonium said something to the effect that “he was called the Christ," which a 
Christian later changed to “һе was the Christ." This is further supported by the 
Testimonium’s explanation that “the tribe of Christians" are “named after this one,” 
which seems to imply that the name “Christ” at one time appeared in the text. (The 
second, shorter passage may imply the same thing.) These considerations notwith- 
standing, I hesitate to accept the authenticity of the “Christ” clause, however 
revised, because of the reading preserved by Agapius. 

69 Thackeray, Josephus: The Man and the Historian, 138. 

70 Bammel, “Zum Testimonium," 9-22. 

71 С, Pharr, “The Testimony of Josephus to Christianity," AJP 48 (1927) 
137-47; Eisler, The Messiah Jesus, 62. 

72 Stanton, “Jesus of Nazareth,” 172; cf. BAG, 280. 
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people respect or wish to have as their new king ($20-22). To “win 
over" support or “gain a following" in this context is not neutral.73 
Perhaps the best example concerns the false Alexander, who claimed to 
be Herod's son (Ant. 17.12.1 $327): 


(Alexander) was himself carried away by these tales and did not fail to 
deceive anyone he encountered, and when he landed in Crete he won the 
confidence [étmydyeto els ттт] of all the Jews with whom he came 
into contact.74 


Josephus admits that Alexander the pretender was also successful in 
“winning over" people to his cause, but the language is hardly neutral. 
The same probably holds in the case of the Testimonium. Although 
Josephus offers no overt criticism of Jesus, he probably understood 
him as yet one more teacher and leader who attracted a following only 
to be destroyed by the Romans. This nuance coheres with Josephus’ 
pejorative descriptions of Israel's other would-be deliverers, whom he 
regularly refers to as impostors, tyrants, and false prophets (e.g., J.W. 
2.13.4 $259; Ant. 17.10.8 $285; 18.4.1 $85-87; 20.5.1 $97-98; 20.8.6 
$169-170; 20.8.10 $188). But Josephus stopped short of referring to 
Jesus as a "false prophet" or “impostor,” probably because the latter's 
actions had not resulted in a major disturbance and heavy loss of life. 

Several important inferences may be drawn from the two Josephan 
passages. The first has to with Jesus’ fate in Jerusalem. The sequence of 
events in Josephus roughly corresponds to what we find in the Gospels 
and Acts: Jesus is a wonder-worker and teacher who attracted a large 
following. The Jewish “first men" bring to Pilate charges against Jesus. 
The Roman governor condemns Jesus to the cross. But despite his 
death, the "tribe of Christians," named after Jesus (thus implying 
awareness that Jesus was called Christ"), remains loyal to Jesus and 
his brother James, apparently a leader of the Palestinian Church, is 
martyred some years later. 

The bare outline that Josephus provides takes on added significance 
when it is observed that a few scholars recently have called into ques- 
tion the Gospels' presentation of Jesus' death as a result of his public 
teaching. Burton Mack has argued that the factors that led to Jesus' 


73 Which makes it unnecessary to emend ёттүу&уєто to ёттуйуєто, as, for 


example, Bammel (“Zum Testimonium," 20) recommends. 
74 Translation from R. Marcus and A. Wikgren, Josephus VIII (LCL 410; 
London: Heinemann; Cambridge: Harvard University, 1963) 523. 
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death are unclear and that the Marcan evangelist's linkage of Jesus' 
public teachings and wonders to the story of his death is narrative 
fiction, not history.» David Seeley agrees, asserting that “Mark 
concocted the Jewish conspiracy against Jesus for his own, redactional 
reasons."76 There are many problems with Mack’s and Seeley's view, 
most of which need not detain us here.?? Quite apart from the obvious 
difficulty in the observation that a similar, yet independent, linkage 
occurs in the Fourth Gospel,’8 we find the same linkage in Josephus. 
According to Josephus, Jesus was accused by “the first men among 
us” (тди трт» áv8pàv trap’ wiv). Who are these "first men among 
us"? The most probable candidates are Jerusalem's ruling priests and 
associates. First-century usage supports this suggestion. The author of 
Luke-Acts refers to Israel's leaders as the “first of the people": “Апа 
he was teaching daily in the Temple. The chief priests and the scribes 
and the principal men of the people [ol tpdtot то? Хао? | were seeking 
to destroy him" (Luke 19:47). Luke links these "first" ones with “the 
ruling priests and the scribes." Two additional examples in Acts should 
be cited: “And the chief priests and the principal men of the Jews [oi 
тр@то TOv 'Iov8a(ov] informed him (1.е., Governor Festus) against 
Paul" (Acts 25:2); "After three days (Paul) called together the 
principal men of the Jews [tots óvrag ràv 'Iov8a(ov tpatous]” (Acts 
28:17). Examples from Josephus are instructive: “There came to 
(Ezra) certain men who accused some of the common people as well as 


75 B.L. Mack, A Myth of Innocence: Mark and Christian Origins (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1988) 282. 

76 р”. Seeley, “Was Jesus Like a Philosopher? The Evidence of Martyrological 
and Wisdom Motifs in О, Pre-Pauline Traditions, and Mark,” in D. J. Lull (ed.), 
Society of Biblical Literature 1989 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 28; Atlanta: Scholars, 
1989) 540-49, here p. 548. 

77 For several criticisms, see C. A. Evans, “From Public Ministry to the 
Passion: Can a Link Be Found between the (Galilean) Life and the (Judean) Death 
of Jesus?" in E. H. Lovering (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1993 Seminar 
Papers (SBLSP 32; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993) 460-72. 

78 Offering no arguments, Mack (Myth of Innocence, 225 n. 12) assumes that 
the Fourth Evangelist made use of Mark's passion narrative. However, many 
Johannine scholars believe that John is independent of Mark and the Synoptic 
tradition in general. For a recent assessment, see P. Borgen, "The Independence of 
the Gospel of John: Some Observations," in F. Van Segbroeck et al. (eds.), The 
Four Gospels 1992 (F. Neirynck Festschrift; BETL 100; 3 vols., Leuven: Peeters, 
1992) 3.1815-33. 
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Levites and priests of having violated the constitution and broken the 
laws of the country . . . No sooner did he hear this than he rent his 
clothes for grief . . . because the first men among the people [то?ѕ 
TIpwrous тоб Aaod] were guilty of this charge" (Ant. 11.5.3 $140-141). 
Here, the “first men" are synonymous with the Levites and priests. In a 
text closer to the one that concerns us, Josephus describes Vitellius' 
movement against Aretas: “Since he had started to lead his army 
through the land of Judea, the Jews of the highest standing [dv8pes ої 
трф@тоц] went to meet him and entreated him not to march through their 
land. For, they said, it was contrary to their tradition to allow images 
. . . to be brought upon their soil” (Ant. 18.5.3 $121). These “first 
men" who are concerned that Roman icons not be allowed to pass 
through Judea were in all probability religious leaders. Vitellius ac- 
comodated their wishes. Accordingly, the “first men" of the Testimon- 
ium Flavianum should be understood as ruling priests and their 
associates.79 If this is correct, then we have in Josephus an important 
point of agreement with the New Testament Gospels, which tell us that 
the ruling priests had Jesus arrested and handed over to Pilate. 

The second, shorter passage from Josephus also assumes the Jewish 
character of the early Christian movement. (Remember that Lucian 
had mentioned Christian “priests and scribes in Palestine.") In this 
passage we have persons, who observe the law strictly, but who do not 
approve of the High Priest's action in having James executed. Was the 
High Priest's action part of the acrimony carried over from Jesus' 
earlier criticisms of the ruling priests? Was early Christianity 
perceived as a movement rivaling the religious authority of the 
priestly establishment of Jerusalem? These questions cannot be 
answered definitively, but the second passage does offer a measure of 
additional support to the Gospels' portrayal of Jesus criticising the 
priestly establishment and then being handed over by it to the Roman 
governor. Together the two Josephan passages appear to corroborate 
the Gospels. Thus, Seeley’s assertion that “Mark concocted the Jewish 
conspiracy against Jesus" appears to be without foundation. 

Finally, one wonders from what source Josephus gathered his 
information concerning Jesus and James. Since Josephus says nothing 


79 Of course, "first men" can refer to leading citizens, without necessarily 


implying religious leaders (as in reference to Tots протоіЅ тїс TadtAalas of Mark 
6:21; cf. Acts 13:50). 
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about Jesus' resurrection, Meier has concluded, rightly in my 
judgment, that Josephus probably did not learn of Jesus and James 
from Christian sources.89 Because what he relates has to do with the 
execution of both, it is possible that his sources were official records. 
Feldman entertains this possibility, but it can be no more than a 
conjecture.?! In any case, the source of the Testimonium was in all 
probability not a Christian one. 

There are two other passages in Josephus that have value for Jesus 
research, even though Jesus himself is not mentioned. The first passage 
concerns John the Baptist (Ant. 18.5.2 $116-119; 18.5.4 $136) and to 
some extent parallels the New Testament account: 


But to some of the Jews the destruction of Herod's army seemed to be 
divine vengeance, and certianly a just vengeance, for his treatment of John, 
surnamed the Baptist ['Ioávvou тод émtkadoupévou Ваттісто?]. For 
Herod had put him to death, though he was a good man and had exhorted 
the Jews to lead righteous lives, to practise justice towards their fellows and 
piety towards God, and so doing to join in baptism. In his view this was a 
necessary preliminary if baptism was to be acceptable to God. They must 
not employ it to gain pardon for whatever sins they committed, but as a 
consecration of the body implying that the soul was already thoroughly 
cleansed by right behaviour. When others too joined the crowds about him, 
because they were aroused to the highest degree by his sermons, Herod 
became alarmed. Eloquence that had so great an effect on mankind might 
lead to some form of sedition, for it looked as if they would be guided by 
John in everything that they did. Herod decided therefore that it would be 
much better to strike first and be rid of him before his work led to an 
uprising, than to wait for an upheaval, get involved in a difficult situation 
and see his mistake. Though John, because of Herod's suspicions, was 
brought in chains to Machaerus, the stronghold that we have previously 
mentioned, and there put to death, yet the verdict of the Jews was that the 
destruction visited upon Herod's army was a vindication of John, since 
God saw fit to inflict such a blow on Herod. 


Their sister Herodias was married to Herod (Philip), the son of Herod 
the Great by Mariamme, daughter of Simon the high priest. They had a 
daughter Salome, after whose birth Herodias, taking it into her head to flout 
the way of our fathers, married Herod, her husband's brother by the same 
father, who was tetrarch of Galilee; to do this she parted from a living 
husband.8? 


80 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 67-68. 
81 Feldman, “The Testimonium Flavianum,” 194-05. 
82 Translation from L. Н. Feldman, Josephus IX, 81-85, 93. 
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The value of Josephus' account of John the Baptist is that it reveals 
the political threat that John's preaching posed to Herod Antipas. It was 
not simply Herod's anger over being accused of adultery (cf. Mark 
6:17-29), though evidently such an accusation probably did have 
something to do with Herod's actions (as 18.5.4 $136 suggests). John's 
criticisms came at a time when Herod knew he would need the full 
support of his subjects. As a one-time follower of John, Jesus' preach- 
ing may have carried with it similar disturbing features—at least as 
Herod and his supporters understood it (cf. Mark 6:14-16; Luke 9:7-9; 
13:31-32; 23:6-12). The deadly opposition brought against Jesus be- 
comes more understandable. Furthermore, we may have here a clue as 
to the motives and actions of the otherwise mysterious persons called 
the *Herodians" (Mark 3:6; 12:13). 

The second passage in Josephus, which does not mention Jesus of 
Nazareth, but is important for Jesus research, concerns one Jesus ben 
Ananias, who uttered a prophetic oracle before and during the first 
great war with Rome (J.W. 6.5.3 $300-309): 


But a further portent was even more alarming. Four years before the war, 
when the city was enjoying profound peace and prosperity, there came to 
the feast at which it is the custom of all Jews to erect tabernacles to God, 
one Jesus, son of Ananias, a rude peasant, who, standing in the temple, 
suddenly began to cry out, *A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a 
voice from the four winds; a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, a 
voice against the bridegroom and the bride, a voice against all the people." 
Day and night he went about all the alleys with this cry on his lips. Some of 
the leading citizens, incensed at these ill-omened words, arrested the fellow 
and severely chastised him. But he, without a word on his own behalf or 
for the private ear of those who smote him, only continued his cries as 
before. Thereupon, the magistrates, supposing, as was indeed the case, that . 
the man was under some supernatural impulse, brought him before the 
Roman governor; therefore, although flayed to the bone with scourges, he 
neither sued for mercy nor shed a tear, but, merely introducing the most 
mournful of variations into his ejaculation, responded to each stroke with 
“Woe to Jerusalem!” When Albinus, the governor, asked him who and 
whence he was and why he uttered these cries, he answered him never a 
word, but unceasingly reiterated his dirge over the city, until Albinus 
pronounced him a maniac and let him go. During the whole period up to the 
outbreak of war he neither approached nor was seen talking to any of the 
citizens, but daily, like a prayer that he had conned, repeated his lament, 
“Woe to Jerusalem!" He neither cursed any of those who beat him from day 
to day, nor blessed those who offered him food: to all men that melancholy 
presage was his one reply. His cries were loudest at the festivals. So for 
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seven years and five months he continued his wail, his voice never flagging 
nor his strength exhausted, until in the siege, having seen his presage 
verified, he found his rest. For, while going his round and shouting in 
piercing tones from the wall, “Woe once more to the city and to the people 
and to the temple,” as he added a last word, “and woe to me also,” a stone 
hurled from the ballista struck and killed him on the spot. So with these 
ominous words still upon his lips he passed away.83 


The value of this account is that it helps us understand the sequence 
of Jesus’ arrest, interrogation, and execution, as well as the motives for 
doing so. There is a remarkable correspondence between what is 
related of Jesus of Nazareth and what Josephus says happened to Jesus 
ben Ananias. Both entered the precincts of the Temple (ró Lepóv: Mark 
11:11, 15, 27; 12:35; 13:1; 14:49; J.W. 6.5.3 §301) at the time of a 
religious festival (opt): Mark 14:2; 15:6; John 2:23; J.W. 6.5.3 
§300). Both spoke of the doom of Jerusalem (Luke 19:41-44; 21:20- 
24; J.W. 6.5.3 $301), the Sanctuary (vaós: Mark 13:2; 14:58; J.W. 
6.5.3 $301), and the people (Aaés: Mark 13:17; Luke 19:44; 23:28-31; 
J.W. 6.5.3 $301). Both apparently alluded to Jeremiah 7, where the 
prophet condemned the Temple establishment of his day (“cave of 
robbers”: Jer 7:11 in Mark 11:17; “the voice against the bridegroom 
and the bride": Jer 7:34 in J.W. 6.5.3 $301). Both were “arrested” by 
the authority of Jewish?^—not Roman—leaders (cvapuávew: Mark 
14:48; John 18:12; J.W. 6.5.3 $302). Both were beaten by the Jewish 
authorities (rra(ew: Matt 26:68; Mark 14:65; J.W. 6.5.3 $302). Both 
were handed over to the Roman governor (r|yayov avtov ёті Tov 
Mârov: Luke 23:1; áváyovotv ...ém tov... Etapxyov: J.W. 6.5.3 
$303). Both were interrogated by the Roman governor (époráàv: Mark 
15:4; J.W. 6.5.3 $305). Both refused to answer the governor (o08év 
dáTokp(veo0av: Mark 15:5; J.W. 6.5.3 $305). Both were scourged by 
the governor (naoTvyotbv/udáoTcE: John 19:1; J.W. 6.5.3 8304). 
Governor Pilate may have offered to release Jesus of Nazareth, but did 
not; Governor Albinus did release Jesus son of Ananias (dtro\vevv: 


83 Translation from H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus III (LCL 210; London: 
Heinemann; Cambridge: Harvard University, 1928) 463-67. 

84 В.А. Horsley (Like One of the Prophets of Old’: Two Types of Popular 
Prophets at the Time of Jesus," CBQ 47 [1985] 435-63, esp. 451) rightly draws 
our attention to the fact that it was only the priestly aristocracy that tried to silence 
Jesus son of Ananias. 
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Mark 15:9; J.W. 6.5.3 $305).85 

It appears that Josephus provides important corroboration of the 
major components relating to Jesus' fate in Jerusalem. From him we 
learn not only that Jesus' arrest was initiated by the religious 
authorities, as the Gospels claimed, but we learn that the judicial and 
penal process itself, again as described in the Gospels, was apparently 
in step with practice in Roman Palestine. Other texts from Josephus 
could also be adduced that help in various ways to clarify Jesus’ actions 
and the priestly establishment’s reactions. One thinks of the devoted 
who threw lemons at the High Priest (and “King”) Alexander Jannaeus, 
just as he was about to offer sacrifice (Ant. 13.13.5 §372-373). One is 
also reminded of the young men incited by teachers to cut down the 
golden eagle that adorned the gate of the Temple (J.W. 1.33.2-4 $648- 
655; Ant. 17.6.2—4 $149-167). In all of these cases, a particular 
understanding of Temple policy led to public demonstration and 
deadly retaliation.86 


Conclusion 

Only a modicum of helpful information about the historical Jesus 
can be gleaned from non-Christian sources. But what is gleaned is not 
unimportant. The references found in Tacitus and Josephus provide 
clear evidence, outside of Christian sources and claims, of Jesus' 


55 Ате these verbal parallels evidence of some sort of literary relationship 
between J.W. 6.5.3 and the passion tradition found in the New Testament 
Gospels? For two reasons I think that a literary relationship is improbable. First, 
the “parallels” comprise no more than nouns of place and context and verbs that 
mark the various steps in the judicial and penal process. In other words, the 
parallels are precisely what one would expect in cases where routine actions are 
being described. Second, aside from the single parallel cluster where we have a 
common verbal root, preposition, and Roman governor as object, there are no 
instances of parallel sentences or phrases. Literary relationships are suspected when 
there is a high concentration of common vocabulary, especially phrases and whole 
sentences. In short, I think that the common vocabulary adduced above indicates 
common procedure, but not literary relationship. There is no indication that the 
story of one Jesus influenced the telling of the story of the other Jesus. For further 
discussion of the parallels and their implications, see C. A. Evans, “Jesus and the 
"Cave of Robbers': Toward a Jewish Context for the Temple Action," BBR 3 
(1993) 93-110. 

86 For a recent and compelling assessment of these traditions and others, see 
Chilton, The Temple of Jesus, 100-111. 
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existence and of the principal features of his life and death. Of the two, 
Josephus is the most important, for not only is he an early and 
geographically proximate witness, he has provided us with details that 
corroborate important elements of the Gospel accounts themselves. 
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JESUS IN THE AGRAPHA AND APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 


James H. Charlesworth 
and 
Craig A. Evans 


About 1965 there began a renewal of interest in the apocryphal 
gospels. The tendency to see these writings only in light of the 
superiority of the Christian canon began to wane. Today these writings 
are more appreciated, as reflected, for example, in Helmut Koester's 
recent introduction to the New Testament.! A concomitant develop- 
ment is the tendency now to view the New Testament writings 
themselves in their fuller literary context, since they really do not, as 
Leander Keck has argued, constitute a separate field of study.? We 
have entered into a new era, characterized by a wider appreciation of 
early Christian writings.? 

This new appreciation for the apocryphal gospels has generated a 
lively interest in assessing the value these writings may have for Jesus 
Research. Hardly a serious study has appeared in recent years that does 
not in one way or another interact with the various noncanonical 
gospels and other writings that purport to relate the teachings and 


1 Н. Koester, Einführung in das Neue Testament (2 vols., Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 1980); ET: Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols., New York: de Gruyter, 
1982). See also idem, “Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels,” HTR 73 (1980) 105- 
30; idem, “Uberlieferung und Geschichte der frühchristlichen Evangelienliteratur,” 
ANRW 2.25.2 (1984) 1463-1542. 

2 Г.Е. Keck, “Is the New Testament a Field of Study? or, From Outler to 
Overbeck and Back," SecCent 1 (1981) 19-35. 

3 For bibliography and a survey of the history of the discovery and evaluation 
of these writings, see J. Н. Charlesworth, “Research on the New Testament 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha," ANRW 2.25.5 (1988) 3919-68. For further 
bibliography, see idem, The New Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: A 
Guide to Publications, with Excursuses on Apocalypses (with J. R. Mueller; ATLA 
Bibliography Series 17; London and Metuchen: ATLA, 1987); C. A. Evans, Life of 
Jesus Research: An Annotated Bibliography (NTTS 13; Leiden: Brill, 1989) 168- 
74. 
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activities of Jesus of Nazareth. In the judgment of many scholars the 
search for Jesus' authentic words is not futile, nor can it be limited to 
the canonical gospels.^4 

The apocryphal gospels and fragments that are frequently given 
serious consideration include the following: 


Apocryphon of James (preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex I) 

Dialogue of the Savior (preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex IIT) 

Gospel of the Ebionites (preserved in quotations by Epiphanius) 

Gospel of the Egyptians (preserved in quotations by Clement of Alexandria) 

Gospel of the Hebrews (preserved in quotations by various Fathers) 

Gospel of the Nazoreans (preserved in quotations by various Fathers) 

Gospel of Peter (preserved in a large fragment from Akhmim and a small frag- 
ment Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2949 and possibly Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 4009) 

Gospel of Thomas (preserved in Nag Hammadi Codex II and Papyrus Oxy- 
rhynchus 1, 654, and 655) 

Protevangelium of James (preserved in numerous Greek MSS) 

Secret Gospel of Mark (preserved in a supposed letter of Clement of Alexan- 
dria) 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 840 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1224 

Papyrus Egerton 2 (+ Papyrus Kóln 255) 

Fayyum Fragment ( = Papyrus Vindobonensis Greek 2325) 


In 1991 the English-speaking world was treated by the appearance 
of two engaging and competent studies of the life of Jesus: those by 
John Dominic Crossan and John P. Meier.5 One of most remarkable 
discrepancies between their works is the sharp divergence of opinion 
with respect to the value of the New Testament apocryphal gospels for 
Jesus Research. In one, these writings play an important role; in the 
other, their role is negligible. А brief comparison of these two 
scholars' respective approaches and conclusions will illustrate this 
striking divergence, which in many ways is a characteristic of the 
current debate among New Testament specialists, and will serve as an 
appropriate point of departure for the present essay. 

In his reconstruction of the historical Jesus, Crossan relies heavily 


^ Ј. H. Charlesworth, Jesus Within Judaism: New Light from Exciting Ar- 
chaeological Discoveries (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1988). 

5 J. D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish 
Peasant (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991); J. P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: 
Rethinking the Historical Jesus (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1991). Meier's is 
the first of three volumes. The first volume deals with sources and historical 
context. The second and third volumes will deal with the life and ministry of Jesus. 
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upon the noncanonical materials. He dates and names them as follows:$ 
Gospel of Thomas (earliest edition: 50s C.E.), Egerton Gospel (i.e., 
Papyrus Egerton 2: 50s C.E.), Fayyum Fragment (50s C.E.), Papyrus 
Oxyrhynchus 1224 (50s C.E.), Gospel of the Hebrews (50s C.E.), Cross 
Gospel ( = a pruned version of the Gospel of Peter: 50s C.E.), Gospel 
of the Egyptians (earliest version: 60s C.E.),? Secret Gospel of Mark 
(early 70s C.E.), Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 840 (80s C.E.), Gospel of 
Thomas (later draft: 60s or 70s C.E.), Dialogue Collection ( 2 a pruned 
version of the Coptic Gnostic tractate Dialogue of the Savior: late [?] 
70s C.E.), Apocryphon of James (dating from first half of second 
century C.E., but containing tradition reaching back to the 50s C.E.), 
Gospel of the Nazoreans (150s C.E.), Gospel of the Ebionites (150s 
C.E.), and Gospel of Peter (150s C.E.). Crossan claims that the Gospel 
of Thomas, the Egerton Gospel, Papyrus Vindobonensis Greek 2325, 
Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1224, the Gospel of the Hebrews, and the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, are independent of the New Testament 
Gospels, with the Dialogue of the Savior and the Apocryphon of James 
containing independent traditions. He further concludes that the Cross 
Gospel, which is now imbedded in the Gospel of Peter, is the passion 
narrative on which all four of the New Testament Gospels are based.? 
Given this chronological scheme, it is not surprising that Crossan often 
concludes that traditions contained in the apocryphal gospels that 
parallel those of the New Testament Gospels are more primitive and 
historically superior. Often he finds the earliest, most original form of 
Jesus’ teaching in the apocryphal gospels. Crossan’s source analysis 
contributes to his picture of the historical Jesus in significant ways.? 
Specific examples will be considered below. 

А more contrasting conclusion, however, could hardly have been 


6 Crossan, The Historical Jesus, 427-34. The dates noted in the parentheses 
refer not to the dates of the extant MSS, but to the conjectured dates of the auto- 
graphs. 

7 This Gospel of the Egyptians, of which only six fragments are preserved in 
various patristic writings, is not to be confused with the gnostic Gospel of the 
Egyptians (CG III, 2). 

8 бее J. D. Crossan, The Cross that Spoke: The Origins of the Passion Nar- 
rative (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988) 404. 

9 — Crossan (The Historical Jesus, 434-50) isolates 180 items that enjoy multi- 
ple attestation of “independent” sources. Many of these items are multiply attested 
only if the apocryphal gospels are accorded independent status, as is usually 
accorded Mark and Q. 
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reached than that defended by Meier. АП the “noncanonical” writings, 
he concludes, contribute little to what can be known of the historical 
Jesus. His assessment of these writings is as follows: 


Contrary to some scholars, I do not think that Ше... agrapha, the 
apocryphal gospels, and the Nag Hammadi codices (in particular the Gospel 
of Thomas) offer us reliable new information or authentic sayings that are 
independent of the NT. What we see in these later documents is rather... 
imaginative Christians reflecting popular piety and legend, and gnostic 
Christians developing a mystic speculative system . . . It is only natural for 
scholars—to say nothing of popularizers—to want more, to want other 
access roads to the historical Jesus. This understandable but not always 
critical desire is, I think, what has recently led to the high evaluation, in 
some quarters, of the apocryphal gospels and the Nag Hammadi codices as 
sources for the quest. It is a case of the wish being father to the thought, but 
the wish is a pipe dream. For better or for worse, in our quest for the 
historical Jesus, we are largely confined to the canonical Gospels; the 
genuine “corpus” is infuriating in its restrictions. For the historian it is a 
galling limitation. But to call upon the Gospel of Peter or the Gospel of 
Thomas to supplement our Four Gospels is to broaden out our pool of 
sources from the difficult to the incredible.1° 


Meier suspects that far from representing independent and possibly 
more primitive tradition, the agrapha and apocryphal gospels 
ultimately derive from the New Testament Gospels, either directly or 
indirectly. He offers the careful qualification that this dependence is 
indirect. 'That is, the agrapha and apocryphal gospels reflect second 
and third-hand acquaintance with the traditions of the New Testament 
Gospels. Rarely did their authors quote from the intracanonical 
Gospels in their written form. By and large, what the authors of the 
apocryphal gospels knew was oral tradition, but it was an oral tradition 
generated by the written Gospels of the New Testament, an oral 
tradition which was itself edited and adapted in its transmission.!! This 
is why, Meier explains, the noncanonical writings often contain 
sayings and stories that appear to be combinations of elements distinc- 
tive to two or more of the New Testament Gospels.!2 The apocryphal 
gospels should not be dated earlier than the second century. 

The importance of this debate can hardly be exaggerated. What is at 
stake is a considerable body of material and the question of what 


10 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 140-41. 
11 Meier, А Marginal Jew, 131. 
12 Meier, А Marginal Jew, 117-18. 
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contribution it might make to Jesus Research. If Crossan is correct, 
then Jesus Research cannot make genuine and meaningful progress 
apart from careful study of the agrapha and apocryphal gospels. If 
Meier is correct, then the potential contribution of the agrapha and 
apocryphal gospels to Jesus Research is limited. Indeed, an overly 
positive assessment of their value may very well lead to a distorted 
picture of the historical Jesus. But are these writings, in the words of 
Koester, “just as important" as the New Testament writings for the 
study of early Christianity? Do they "contain many traditions which 
can be traced back to the time of the very origins of Christianity" ?15 
With these questions in mind, the balance of this essay will treat the 
agrapha and the apocryphal gospels under separate headings. 


AGRAPHA 


The so-called agrapha (“sayings” which were not written down in 
the oldest versions of the intracanonical Gospels)!^ were popularized 
in a small book by Joachim Jeremias.!5 Of the hundreds of candi- 
dates,!6 Jeremias isolated eighteen sayings “whose authenticity admits 


13 Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, 2.13. 

14 In place of the designation “agrapha” many scholars today prefer 
"extracanonical sayings”; cf. W. D. Stroker, “Agrapha,” ABD 1 (1992) 92-95. By 
definition these sayings are usually brief and isolated, as opposed to larger 
noncanonical writings. This general rule is not always followed, with sayings 
excerpted from documents such as the Gospel of Thomas as treated as isolated 
units. For bibliography, see Charlesworth, The New Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, 138-55. 

15 J. Jeremias, Unbekannte Jesusworte (Zürich: Zwingli, 1947; 2nd ed., 
Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1951; 3rd ed., 1961); ET: The Unknown Sayings of Jesus 
(London: SPCK, 1957; 2nd ed., 1964). For the older classic German work, see A. 
Resch, Agrapha: Aussercanonische Schriftfragmente (TU 15; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1906; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967). One should also 
note E. Preuschen, Antilegomena: Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und 
urchristlichen Überlieferungen (2nd ed., Giessen: Tópelmann, 1905); W. Bauer, 
Das Leben Jesu in Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1909; repr. 1967); E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher (eds.), Neutes- 
tamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung. I Band: Evangelien (Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1959; 6th ed. [by Schneemelcher only], 1990); ET: New 
Testament Apocrypha. Volume One: Gospels and Related Writings (vol. 1, revised 
ed., Cambridge: James Clarke; Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991); H. 
Koester, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vätern (TU 65; Berlin: 
Akademie, 1957). | 

16 W. D. Stroker (Extracanonical Sayings of Jesus [SBLRBS 18; Atlanta: 
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of serious consideration.”!7 But Otfried Hofius's recent critical survey 
is much less optimistic.18 Some of the agrapha include the following 
(with Jeremias's selections marked with asterisks): 


“Blessed is the man who has suffered; he has found the Life" (GThom $58; 
cf. Matt 5:10-12 = Luke 6:22-23; Jas 1:12). 


“Pray for your enemies" (POxy1224 $2; cf. Matt 5:44 = Luke 6:27, 28). 
“He himself will give you your clothing"* (POxy655 $1; cf. Matt 6:30).19 


“If you are in my bosom and do not the will of my Father in heaven, I will 
cast you out of my bosom” (Codex 1424 at Matt 7:5 = GNaz $6; cf. Matt 
7:21-23; 25:12; 2 Clem 4:5). 


“As you prove yourself kind, so you will experience kindness" (1 Clem 
13:2; cf. Matt 7:12). 


"Let the one not eat who does not work; for in the sweat of your face you 
shall eat your bread" (Ps.-Ignatius, Magn. 9:3; cf. Gen 3:19; Matt 10:10; 2 
Thess 3:10). 


“As often as you fall, rise up, and you will be saved" (Akoluthia of 
Confession; cf. Matt 10:22 раг.).20 


"Save yourself and your life"* (Theodotus, Excerpta ex Theodoto 
[according to Clement of Alexandria $2.2]; cf. Matt 10:22; 16:25; Gen 
19:17). 


“There will be schisms and heresies"* (Justin, Dial. 35.3; cf. Matt 10:34; 1 
Cor. 11:18-19). 


“I choose for myself the best; the best are they whom my Father in heaven 
gives me" (GNaz $23; cf. Eusebius, Theophania 4.12 [on Matt 10:34-36]; 


Scholars, 1989]) provides the text of 266 sayings. Stroker makes no attempt to 
isolate authentic material. 

17 Jeremias, Unknown Sayings, 44-105, quotation from p. 44. 

18 О, Hofius, "Unknown Sayings of Jesus,” in P. Stuhlmacher (ed.), The 
Gospel and the Gospels (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 336-60. 

19 Tn the enumeration of the various sayings found in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
we follow R. W. Funk, New Gospel Parallels (2 vols., Philadephia: Fortress, 
1985). For line numbers and critical reconstruction of these texts, see J. A. 
Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi of Jesus and the Coptic Gospel According to 
Thomas," TS 20 (1959) 505-60; ed. and repr. in Fitzmyer, Essays on the Semitic 
Background of the New Testament (SBLSBS 5; London: Chapman, 1971) 355- 
433; O. Hofius, "Das koptische Thomasevangelium und die Oxyrhynchus-Papyri 
Nr. 1, 654 und 655," EvT 20 (1960) 21-42, 182-92. 

20 For reference, see Hofius, “Unknown Sayings," 345 n. 58. 
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cf. Matt 10:37-38). 


“I have often desired to hear one of these words, but I had no one who 
could utter it" (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.20.2; cf. GThom $38 = POxy655 
$38; Matt 13:17 = Luke 10:24). 


“Also give, as though you were a stranger" (Tatian, Diatessaron [after Matt 
17:26]; Codex 713). 


“It is necessary for good things to come, and blessed is the one through 
whom they come. Likewise it is necessary that evil things come, but woe to 
him through whom they come" (Hom. Clem. 12.29; cf. Matt 18:7 = Luke 
17:1). 


“The one who has not forgiven seventy times seven times is not worthy of 
me" (Liber Graduum 2.4.6; cf. Matt 18:21-22 = Luke 17:3-4). 


“If your brother has sinned by a word and made amends, seven times in a 
day receive him." Simon his disciple said to him: “Seven times in a day? 
The Lord answered and said to him: "Yes, I say to you, up to seventy times 
seven. For in the prophets also, after they were anointed by the Holy Spirit, 
the sinful word was found"* (GNaz $15a; Jerome, Adv. Pelag. 3.2; cf. 
Matt 18:21-22 = Luke 17:3-4). 


“But take care lest you also suffer the same things as they; for the evil doers 
among men receive their reward not among the living only, but also await 
punishment and much torment"* (POxy840 81; cf. Matt 18:34; 25:46). 


But the rich man began to scratch his head, and it pleased him not. And the 
Lord said to him: “How can you say, ‘I have kept the law and the 
prophets?' For it is written in the law: You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself, and lo, many of your brothers, sons of Abraham, are clad in filth, 
dying of hunger, and your house is full of many good things, and nothing 
of it goes out to them"* (GNaz $16; Origen, In Matt. 15.14 [on Matt 19:16- 
30]). 


"But seek to increase from being small, not from greater to less" (D Ф it sy, 
after Matt 20:28; cf. Luke 14:7-11). 


“Woe to the Pharisees, for they are like a dog sleeping in the oxen's 
manger, which neither eats not allows the oxen to eat" (GThom $102; cf. 
Matt 23:13 = Luke 11:52). 


“They who are with me have not understood me"* (AcPet $10; cf. Mark 
4:13; 7:18; 8:17-21; Luke 18:34; John 14:9). 


"The limit of the years of Satan's authority has been fulfilled, but other 
fearful things are near. I was delivered to death for those who have sinned, 
in order that they might retum to the truth and sin no more and might inherit 
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the spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in heaven" 
(Freer MS to Mark 16:15). 


“Go into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole creation. He who 
believes will be saved; but he who does not believe will be condemned. And 
these signs will accompany those who believe: in my name they will cast 
out demons; they will speak in new tongues; they will pick up serpents, and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it will not hurt them; they will lay their hands 
on the sick, and they will recover" (Mark 16:15b-18, according to ACDK 
X A 9 II 33 et al.; cf. Matt 28:19 [commission]; John 3:18, 36 [salvation/ 
condemnation]; Acts 2:4; 10:46 [tongues]; Acts 28:3-5 [serpents/poison]; 
Acts 9:17; 28:8 [laying hands on the sick]). 


“For he who is not [against you] is for you" (POxy1224 $2; cf. Luke 9:50). 


“You do not know of what kind of spirit you are" (added to Luke 9:55b in 
Codex D). 


"You do not know of what kind of spirit you are, for the Son of Man did 
not come to destroy people's lives but to save them" (added to Luke 9:56a 
in K O AII V $ 1079 1242 1546; cf. Luke 19:10; John 3:17). 


"Let your Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us" (Codex 700 to Luke 
11:2; cf. John 13:10; 15:2-3; AcThom $827). 


“Апа you have been increased by my service as one who serves" (Codex D 
[after Luke 22:27]). 


“No one can obtain the kingdom of heaven who has not passed through 
temptation"* (Tertullian, De Baptismo 20.2; cf. Luke 22:28-29; Acts 
14:22b). 


“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone” (John 8:7b).21 
“Woman, where are they? Did no one condemn you?" (John 8:10b). 


"Neither do I condemn you. Go, and from now on do not sin" (John 
8:11b). 


“Не who is not like me is not like him who sent me" (Syrus Sinaiticus at 
John 12:44). 


“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). 


“Не who is married should not renounce his wife, and he who is unmarried 
should not marry" (Clement, Strom. 3.15.97; cf. 1 Cor 7:1-9, 25-38). 
“The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a command, with the 


21 John 7:53-8:11 is found after John 7:52 in Codices D G H K M UG, as 
well as several miniscules and versions. Other MSS include the text, but with 
asterisks and obeli. The oldest MSS either omit the passage or place it elsewhere. 
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shout of the archangel, and with the trumpet of God. And the dead in Christ 
shall arise first, then we are alive and remain will be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air"* (1 Thess 4:16-17a) 


Many of these agrapha probably represent nothing more than 
embellishments or variations of sayings extant in the synoptic tradition 
or elsewhere in the New Testament writings (as noted in the paren- 
theses).22 Many of them are not given serious consideration. Meier 
comments, moreover, that “even when all eighteen [of those defended 
by Jeremias] are accepted, nothing new is added to our picture. ?? 

In the opinion of Hofius only nine agrapha are potentially authentic. 
Nevertheless, the first five, which follow, are not themselves entirely 
free from tradition-historical objections:?4 


*How is it then with you? For you are here in the temple. Are you then 
clean? . . . Woe to you blind who see not! You have washed yourself in 
water that is poured forth, in which dogs and swine lie night and day, and 
washed and scoured your outer skin, which harlots and flute girls also 
anoint, bathe, scour, and beautify to arouse desire in men, but inwardly 
they are filled with scorpions and with [all manner of ev]il. But I and [my 
disciples], of whom you say that we have not [bathed, have bath]ed 
ourselves in the liv[ing and clean] water, which comes down from [the 
father in heaven]"* (POxy840 $2). 


"As you were found, so will you be taken away"* (Syriac Liber Graduum, 
Serm. 3.3; 15.4; 24.2; cf. Justin, Dial. 47.5: “In whatever things I take 
you, in these I shall judge you”; cf. Apoc. Ezek. $4[?]). 


?2 The saying found in Acts 20:35 is the most likely authentic of the group. It 
is attested elsewhere as a saying of the Lord (cf. AposConst 4.2; Didasc. 4.3; and 
perhaps Did. 1.5; Hermas, Mand. 2.4-5). In the case of the last agraphon, only 
Justin Martyr attributes it to Jesus. This agraphon is quoted many times, sometimes 
without ascription, but often as a saying of Ezekiel or one of the other prophets. J. 
К. Mueller and S. E. Robinson (“Аросгурһоп of Ezekiel,” in J. Н. Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha [2 vols., New York: Doubleday, 1983- 
85] 2.488, 495) identify the agraphon as fragment 4 of the Apocryphon of Ezekiel. 
See also A. Baker, “Justin’s Agraphon in the Dialogue with Trypho," JBL 87 
(1968) 277-87. The agraphon’s vague similarity to Matt 7:1-2 and John 12:47-48 
may have been the reason why Justin thought it was a saying of Jesus. For 
comparative analysis that concludes that the agrapha are dependent on the canonical 
Gospels, see E. Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew on 
Christian Literature before Saint Irenaeus (3 vols., NGS 5.1-3; Macon: Mercer, 
1990-93) 2.249-61. 

23 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 114. 

24  Hofius, “Unknown Sayings of Jesus,” 351-55. 
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“The kingdom is like a wise fisherman who cast his net into the sea; he 
drew it up from the sea full of small fish; among them he found a large 
(and) good fish; that wise fisherman threw all the small fish down into the 
sea; he chose the large fish without regret"* (GThom $8). 


“Ask for the great things and God will add to you the little things"* 
(Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1.24.158; Origen, In Ps. 4.4; De orat. 2.2; 
14.1; Eusebius, Jn Ps. 16.2). 


“Be approved money changers"* (Origen, In Joh. 19.7; Jerome, Ep. 
99.11.2; Hom. Clem. 2.51; 3.50; 18.20). 


Although these five agrapha resemble the character and quality of 
the synoptic tradition, they too may very well represent no more than 
variations and conflations of it. For example, the first agraphon could 
be modeled on the woe found in Matt 23:27-28 (cf. Matt 7:6) and the 
sayings about living water in the Fourth Gospel (cf. John 4:10-12; 
7:37).25 The second agraphon may represent a summary of apocalyptic 
warnings, such as those found in Matt 24:27, 40-41; Luke 17:24, 26- 
30, 34-35. The third agraphon, which speaks of the “wise fisherman,” 
may have been modeled after the parables of the Pearl and the 
Dragnet, which are juxtaposed in Matt 13:45-46, 47-48.26 The fourth 
agraphon may represent a variation of Matt 6:33 par. The fifth 
agraphon could be based on an interpretation of Paul's admonition in 1 
Thess 5:21-22. Evidently Dionysius of Alexandria, one of Origen's 
pupils, knew of the saying; but he derived it from an "apostolic voice" 
and not from Jesus (cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 7.7.3). Hofius regards the 
authenticity of this agraphon “quite improbable."?7 

However, Hofius believes that “Шеге are no well-founded objections 


25  Hofius, “Unknown Sayings of Jesus," 351-52. For arguments in favor of 
the authenticity of this agraphon, see J. Jeremias, “Der Zusammenstoss Jesu mit 
dem pharisdischen Oberpriester auf dem Tempelplatz," in Coniectanea 
Neotestamentica in Honorem Anton Fridrichsen (ConNT 11; Lund: Gleerup, 1947) 
07-108; idem, “Ап Unknown Gospel of Synoptic Type," in E. Hennecke and W. 
Schneemelcher (eds.), New Testament Apocrypha. Volume One: Gospels and 
Related Writings (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 93: "ranks as high as the 
Synoptic account." This statement no longer appears in the revised edition, cf. 
Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha (1991) 94. All other references to 
this work are to the 1991 edition. 

26 Н. Koester (Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development 
[London: SCM, 1990] 104) thinks that GThom $8 is closer to the original form and 
meaning of the parable than is the version found in Matthew. 

27 Hofius, “Unknown Sayings of Jesus,” 357. 
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against" the following four agrapha. For these the Greek and Latin 
texts are provided? 


1. т@йабт@тнёра Geacápevós Twa épyaCouevov TQ caBBáro eitev афто: 
dv6porme, el рёу olSas tl moves, uakápros el, el 8€ uf olSas, ém- 
kaTápaTos Kal tapaBdtns el то? vópov (Codex D, in place of Luke 
6:5). 

“On the same day he saw a man performing a work on the Sabbath. 
Then he said to him: ‘Man! If you know what you are doing, you are 


blessed. But if you do not know, you are cursed and a transgressor of 
the law.""* 


2. Qui juxta me est, juxta ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe est a regno 
(Origen, In Jerem. hom. lat. 20.3; cf. GThom $82). 
6 €y'yos pov, EyyUs ToU trupds: 6 8€ paxpav дт’ ёно®, ракрӣу ad тїс 
BaciAeCas (Didymus the Blind, Zn Ps. 88.8 [who is dependent upon 
Origen above]). 


*Whoever is near me is near the fire; whoever is far from me is far from 
the kingdom."* 


3. Et numquam (inquit) laeti sitis, nisi cum fratrem vestrum videritis in 
caritate (GHeb $5; cf. Jerome, In Eph. З [on Eph 5:4]). 


“And never be joyful, save when you look upon your brother in love.”* 


4. [5 сті рєроу à]v paxpav abpvov [éyyts usv ylevijoetar... 
(POxy1224 82). 


“[He that] stands far off [today] will tomorrow be [near you]."* 


None of these agrapha appears to be derivative from canonical or 
apocryphal sources. All have a Palestinian, or a Jewish, flavor. 
Nevertheless, Hofius has strong reservations about the first 
agraphon.?? The second agraphon coheres with Synoptic sayings 
(Mark 9:49; Luke 12:49) and is reminiscent of a rabbinic saying: 
"Agiba, he that separates himself from you separates himself from 
life" (b. Qidd. 66b; b. Zebah. 13a). However, interesting parallels can 
also be found in Greek literature: “He who is near Zeus is near the 
lightning” (Aesop); “Far from Zeus and far from the lightning" 
(Diogenianus).?? The agraphon may be no more than an adaptation of a 
well known proverb. The third agraphon appears to be independent of 
the love command (Mark 12:31), while there is no parallel to the 


28  Hofius, "Unknown Sayings of Jesus,” 355. 
29 Hofius, “Unknown Sayings of Jesus," 357. 
30 Stroker, Extracanonical Sayings, 194. 
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fourth agraphon. Both the third and fourth agrapha are consistent with 
Jesus' teaching. 

From his review of the agrapha Hofius finds little evidence 
supporting the assumption held by some scholars that there was a 
substantial amount of material on a level of quality approximating that 
of the Synoptic tradition that survived independently of the canonical 
Gospels. Hofius quotes Jeremias with approval: “Our four canonical 
Gospels embrace with great completeness almost all the early Church 
knew of the sayings and deeds of Jesus in the second half of the first 
century.”3! Hofius further concludes that the evidence of the agrapha 
militates against the view that the early church freely invented 
dominical sayings.? 

The agrapha are important for Jesus Research. When it becomes 
apparent that a saying of Jesus is inauthentic we are led to 
reconstructions of the setting and social group which would have 
created such a saying. We are then almost always confronted with a 
"Christianity" unlike any group described by the Evangelists or in 
which the Evangelists lived. The agrapha also help us perceive how 
important are the intracanonical Gospels and the other writings in the 
New Testament. They show that the intracanonical Gospels are not 
merely a depository of some of Jesus' important sayings. They enhance 
and do not challenge the intention of Jesus as disclosed in the sayings 
attributed to him by the Evangelists. Finally, the agrapha help 
demonstrate that the scholars of the early church were not preoccupied 


31 Hofius,"Unknown Sayings of Jesus," 357. The quotation is from J. 
Jeremias, “Die Zuverlássigkeit der Evangelien-Uberlieferung,” Junge Kirche 6 
(1938) 572-82, here p. 580. See also К. Н. Stein, “А Critique of Purportedly 
Authentic Agrapha," JETS 18 (1975) 29-35. 

32 Hofius, "Unknown Sayings of Jesus," 358-60. This conclusion is at sharp 
variance with the views expressed by M. E. Boring, Sayings of the Risen Jesus: 
Christian Prophecy in the Synoptic Tradition (SNTSMS 46; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1982); idem, “Christian Prophecy and the Sayings of Jesus: The State 
of the Question," NTS 29 (1983) 104-12; idem, The Continuing Voice of Jesus: 
Christian Prophecy and the Gospel Tradition (Louisville: Westminster-Knox, 
1991). For more compelling assessments of this question, see F. Neugebauer, 
"Geistsprüche und Jesuslogien," ZNW 53 (1962) 218-28; D. Hill, *On the 
Evidence for the Creative Role of Christian Prophets," NTS 20 (1974) 262-74; 7. 
D. С. Dunn, “Prophetic ‘I’-sayings and the Jesus Tradition: The Importance of 
Testing Prophetic Utterances in Early Christianity," NTS 24 (1978) 175-98; D. E. 
Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983) 153-88. 
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with fabricating sayings and attributing them to Jesus. 

It is apparent that the agrapha cannot be used to portray the 
historical Jesus as appreciably other than he is depicted according to 
the New Testament Gospels. Our primary sources for Jesus Research, 
in the attempt to reconstruct the life and times of Jesus of Nazareth, are 
the Gospels canonized by the church. In that sense the agrapha are of 
limited value for Jesus Research. Are the apocryphal gospels more 
promising in this area of research? Let us turn to this much more 
controversial question. 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 


Until recently the apocryphal gospels were not taken seriously as 
potential sources for Jesus Research. Rudolf Bultmann's assessment of 
these gospels as nothing more than "legendary adaptations and 
expansions "5 of the canonical Gospel tradition doubtless characterized 
the general point of view held by scholars of his generation. Today the 
picture is changing, and for some scholars dramatically. 

The parallels between the New Testament Gospels and the agrapha 
and apocryphal gospels?4 are extensive, as the following select listing, 
which presupposes the Two Source Hypothesis, makes plain:?5 


Mark 


Mark 1:4-6—GEbion $2 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.13.4-5) _ 

Mark 1:9-11—GEbion $4 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.13.7-8; cf. Matt 3:14- 
15; Luke 3:22); GHeb $2 (Jerome, In Isa. 4 [on Isa 11:2]; GNaz $2 
(Jerome, Adv. Pelag. 3.2) 

Mark 1:16-20—GEbion $1 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.13.2-3) 

Mark 1:40-45—PEger2 $2 

Mark 2:15-17—POxy1224 $1; Justin Martyr, Apologia I 1.15.8 

Mark 2:18-20—GThom $27, $104 

Mark 2:21-22—GThom $47 

Mark 3:1-6—GNaz $10 (Jerome, In Matt. 2 [on Matt 12:13]) 


33 К. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1968) 374. 

34 "The designation, “apocryphal gospel," like *agrapha," has also become 
problematic, especially if by its use the lateness, secondariness, and spuriousness 
of these writings are presupposed. Some scholars, such as Crossan (Historical 
Jesus, xxxi), prefer to speak of “extracanonical” and “intracanonical” writings and 
by this try to avoid literary and historical prejudice. Where appropriate this termin- 
ology will be employed. 

35 This list of parallels is adapted from C. A. Evans, Noncanonical Writings 
and New Testament Interpretation (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992) 220-24. 
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Mark 3:23-27—GThom $35; Clement, Exc. ex Theod. 32.1 

Mark 3:28-30—GThom $44 

Mark 3:31-35—GThom $99; GEbion $5 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.13.5; 
2 Clem 9:11) 

Mark 4:2-9—GThom $9 (1 Clem 24:5; Justin, Dial. 125.1) 

Mark 4:10-12—ApocJas [CG I, 2] 7.1-10 

Mark 4:11—Clement, Strom. 5.10; Hom. Clem. 19.20; Theodoret, In Ps. 
65.16 

Mark 4:13-20—ApocJas [CG I, 2] 8.10-17 

Mark 4:21—GThom $33 

Mark 4:22—POxy654 $5; GThom $5, $6 

Mark 4:24-25—GThom $41; ApocPet [CG VII, 3] 83.26—84.6 

Mark 4:24—1 Clem 13:1-2; Polycarp, Phil. 2:3; Clement, Strom. 2.18.91 

Mark 4:26-29—GThom $821; ApocJas [CG I, 2] 12.22-31 

Mark 4:30-32—GThom $20 

Mark 6:4—РОху1 $6; GThom $31 

Mark 7:1-5 + 11:27-28——POxy840 $2 

Mark 7:6-8—PEger2 $3 

Mark 7:14-15—GThom $14 

Mark 8:17—AcPet $10 

Mark 8:27-30—GThom $13 

Mark 8:31-33—ApocJas [CG I, 2] 5.31-6.11 

Mark 8:31 + 9:31 + 10:33-34—Justin, Dial. 51.2; Ignatius, Smyrn. 3:3; 
AposConst 6.30 

Mark 8:34—GThom $55, $101 

Mark 9:1—GThom §18b 

Mark 9:34 + 10:43—GThom 812 

Mark 9:40—POxy1224 $2 

Mark 10:13-16—GThom $22 

Mark 10:17-22—GNaz $16 (Origen, In Matt. 15.14 [on Matt 19:16-30]) 

Mark 10:21—Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 3.6.55 

Mark 10:28-30—ApocJas [CG I, 2] 4.22-37 

Mark 10:31—POxy654 §4; GThom §4 

Mark 11:22-23—GThom $48, $106 

Mark 12:1-12—GThom $65—66 

Mark 12:13-17—GThom $100; PEger2 $3 

Mark 12:31—GThom $25 

Mark 12:34—GThom $82; Origen, In Jerem. hom. lat. 20.3 

Mark 13:5-6, 21-22, 26-27 + 14:62—ApocPet $1; EpApost $9; ApocElij 
31.19-32.9 

Mark 13:21—GThom $113 

Mark 13:28-29 + 13:22-23 + 13:6—ApocPet $2 

Mark 14:12—-GEbion $7 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.22.4) 

Mark 14:22—AposConst 8.12.37 

Mark 14:27-30—Fayyum Fragment 
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Mark 14:36—Hippolytus, Refutation 5.8.11 

Mark 14:38— Tertullian, De Baptismo 20.2; Didasc. 2.8; AposConst 2.8.2 
Mark 14:58—GThom $71 

Mark 14:65—GPet 3.9 

Mark 15:1-S—AcPilate 3:2 

Mark 15:6-15—AcPilate 4:4-5; 9:4-5 

Mark 15:7—GNaz §20 (Jerome, In Matt. 4 [on Matt 27:16]) 
Mark 15:16-20—GPet 2.5—3.9; AcPilate 10:1 

Mark 15:22-32—AcPilate 10:1 

Mark 15:33-39—GPet 5.15-20; AcPilate 11:1 | 

Mark 15:38—GNaz $21 (Jerome, Ep. ad Hedybiam 120.8) 
Mark 15:40-41—AcPilate 11:2-3a 

Mark 15:42-47—GPet 2.3-5; 6.21-24; AcPilate 11:3b 

Mark 16:1-8—GPet 9.35—13.57; AcPilate 13:1-3 

Mark 16:14-18—AcPilate 14:1 

Mark 16:14-15—Codex W (Freer Logion) 

Mark 16:16—Clement, Strom. 6.5.43 


Q (Luke = Matthew) 

Luke 3:7-9 = Matt 3:7-10—ApocJas [СС I, 2] 9.24—10.6 

Luke 4:5 = Matt 4:8—GHeb $83 (Origen, In Joh. 2.12.87 [on John 1:3]) 

Luke 4:9 = Matt 4:5—GNaz $3 

Luke 6:20 = Matt 5:3—GThom $54 

Luke 6:21 = Matt 5:6—GThom §69b 

Luke 6:22 = Matt 5:11—GThom $68 

Luke 6:27-28 = Matt 5:44—РОху1224 $2 

Luke 6:30 = Matt 5:42—GThom §95 

Luke 6:31 = Matt 7:12—POxy654 §6; GThom §6; cf. Tob 4:15 

Luke 6:35 = Matt 5:44—POxy1224 §2 

Luke 6:39 = Matt 15:14—GThom §34 

Luke 6:41-42 = Matt 7:1-5—POXxy1 $1; GThom §26 

Luke 6:43-45 = Matt 7:16; 12:33-35—GThom 845, 843 

Luke 7:24-25 = Matt 11:7-8—GThom §78 

Luke 7:28 = Matt 11:11—GThom §46 

Luke 8:16-17; 12:2 = Matt 10:26—POxy654 85; GThom $5, $6 

Luke 9:58 = Matt 8:20—GThom §86 

Luke 10:2 = Matt 9:37-38—-GThom §73 

Luke 10:3 = Matt 10:16—POxy655 82; GThom §39; GEgypt [?] frag. 3 

Luke 10:7-8 = Matt 10:10b-11—GThom §14b 

Luke 10:21 = Matt 11:25—-POxy654 §3; GThom §4 

Luke 11:3 = Matt 6:11—GNaz $5 (Jerome, In Matt. 1 [on Matt 6:11]); 
GHeb §4 

Luke 11:9-13 = Matt 7:7-11—POxy654 §2; GThom §2, §92, §94 

Luke 11:33 = Matt 5:15—GThom §33 

Luke 11:34-36 = Matt 6:22-23—GThom §24 
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Luke 11:39-40 = Matt 23:25-26—GThom $89 

Luke 12:3 = Matt 10:27—РОху1 $8; GThom $33 

Luke 12:12-31 = Matt 6:25-34—-POxy655 $1a; GThom $36 

Luke 12:33 = Matt 6:19-20—GThom §76 

Luke 12:39-40 = Matt 24:43-44—GThom $21, $103 

Luke 12:49-53; 14:25-27 = Matt 10:34-38—GThom $10, $16, $55, $101 

Luke 12:54-56 = Matt 16:2-3—GThom $91 

Luke 13:20-21 = Matt 13:33—-GThom $96 

Luke 13:24 z Matt 7:13-14—T. Abr. (A) 11:1-12 

Luke 14:15-24 = Matt 22:1-14—GThom $64 

Luke 15:3-7 = Matt 18:12-14—GThom 8107 

Luke 16:13 = Matt 6:24—GThom $47 

Luke 16:17 = Matt 5:18—GThom 811 

Luke 17:3-4 = Matt 18:15, 21-22—-GNaz 815 (Jerome, Adv. Pelag. 3.2) 

Luke 17:34-35 = Matt 24:40-41—GThom $61а 

Luke 19:11-27 = Matt 25:14-30—GNaz $18 (Eusebius, Theophania 22 [on 
Matt 25:14-15]) 


“M” (Material special to Matthew) 

Matt 1:18-25—ProtJas 14:1-2 

Matt 2:1-12—ProtJas 21:1-4 

Matt 2:13—PCairo $1, $2 

Matt 2:15—GNaz §1 (Jerome, De viris inlust. 3) 
Matt 2:16-18—ProtJas 22:1-2 

Matt 2:23—-GNaz $1 (Jerome, De viris inlust. 3) 
Matt 5:10—GThom 569a 

Matt 5:14—РОху1 $87; GThom $32 

Matt 5:17—СЕЫоп $6 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.16.4-5) 
Matt 5:22—GNaz $4 

Matt 6:2-4—POxy654 $6; GThom $6, $14 

Matt 6:3—GThom $62 

Matt 7:6—GThom $93 

Matt 11:30—GThom $90 

Matt 13:24-30—GThom 857 

Matt 13:44—GThom $109 

Matt 13:45-46—GThom $76 

Matt 13:47-50—GThom $8 

Matt 15:13—GThom $40 

Matt 18:20—POxyl1 $5; GThom $30 

Matt 23:13—POxy655 $2; GThom $39, $102 
Matt 27:16—GNaz $20 (Jerome, In Matt. 4 [on Matt 27:16]) 
Matt 27:24-25—GPet 1.1-2; AcPilate 9:4-5 

Matt 27:62-66—GPet 8.28—9.34 


"L" (Material special to Luke) 
Luke 1:5-7—GEbion 83 (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 30.13.6) 
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Luke 1:8-11—ProtJas 8:3 

Luke 1:20—ProtJas 10:2 

Luke 1:21—ProtJas 23:1—24:2 

Luke 1:26-38—ProtJas 11:1-3 

Luke 1:36—PCairo $2 

Luke 1:39-56—ProtJas 12:2-3 

Luke 1:80—J/nfanThom 19:5b 

Luke 2:1-6—ProtJas 17:1-3 

Luke 2:7—ProtJas 22:2 

Luke 2:19—InfanThom 11:2c 

Luke 2:26—ProtJas 24:4 

Luke 2:46-52—InfanThom 19:1-5 

Luke 6:46—PEger2 $3 

Luke 11:27-28—GThom §79 

Luke 12:13-14—GThom $72 

Luke 12:16-21—GThom $63 

Luke 17:4—GNaz $15 (Jerome, Adv. Pelag. 3.2) 

Luke 17:21—POxy654 $3; GThom $3 

Luke 22:43-44—GNaz $32 (Hennecke-Schneemelcher, 1.152) 

Luke 23:34—AcPilate 10:1b; GNaz $24 (Haimo of Auxerre, In Isa. [on Isa 
53:2]; GNaz $35 (Hennecke-Schneemelcher, 1.153) 

Luke 23:39-43—GPet 4.10-14; AcPilate 10:2 

Luke 23:46-48—AcPilate 11:1 

Luke 23:48—GPet 7.25 

Luke 24:30-31—-GHeb $7 (Jerome, De viris inlust. 2) 


John 

John 1:9—POxy655 $24; GThom §24 
John 1:14—POxy1 $28; GThom $28 
John 4:13-15—GThom $13 

John 7:32-36—POxy655 $38; GThom $38 
John 8:12; 9:5—GThom $77 

John 18:31—AcPilate 4:4 

John 18:33-38—AcPilate 3:2 

John 19:12—AcPilate 9:1b 

John 19:20—AcPilate 10:1b 

John 20:5, 11-12—GPet 13.55 

John 20:29—ApocJas 8.3 


In addition to these many parallels there are numerous sayings and 
stories that do not parallel the material preserved in the four Gospels 
of the New Testament. In the balance of this study we shall review the 
most important and most often discussed extracanonical gospels. 
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Gospel of Thomas 36 


The Gospel of Thomas survives in Coptic as the second tractate in 
Codex II of the Nag Hammadi library and partially in Greek in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1, 654, and 655. POxy654 contains GThom 
Prologue, $1-7, and a portion of $30. РОху1 contains GThom $26— 
33. POxy655 contains GThom $24, 36—39, 77.37 Although the point 
has been disputed, it appears that most scholars contend that Thomas 
was originally composed in Greek and that the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
stand closer to the original form of the tradition.38 

Of all the apocryphal gospels the Gospel of Thomas has made the 
most important contributions to Gospel studies. Many scholars today 
are convinced that the Gospel of Thomas contains primitive, pre- 
Synoptic tradition.?? This may very well be true, but there are 


36 For bibliography, see Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 
110; Charlesworth, The New Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 374-402. 

37 For a critical edition that compares the Coptic and Greek texts, see J.-E. 
Ménard, L’ Évangile selon Thomas (NHS 5; Leiden: Brill, 1975). For an edition 
with Coptic and English on facing pages, see A. Guillaumont et al., The Gospel 
According to Thomas: Coptic Text, Established and Translated (2nd ed., Leiden: 
Brill, 1976). For the Greek texts, plus plates, see B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Edited with Translations and Notes (London: Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1891) 1-3 [= POxy1]; idem, AOI TA IHCOT: Sayings of Our 
Lord (London: Frowde, 1897) [ = POxyl]; idem, New Sayings of Jesus and a 
Fragment of a Lost Gospel from Oxyrhynchus (London: Frowde, 1904) [ = 
POxy654]; idem, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri: Part IV (London: Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1904) 1-22 [= POxy654], 22-28 [ = POxy655]. 

38 G. Garitte (“Les ‘logoi’ d'Oxyrhynque et l'apocryphe copte dit ‘Evangile de 
Thomas’,” Mus 73 [1960] 151-72) has argued that the Oxyrhynchus logia are 
based on the Coptic. 

39 G. Quispel, “The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament," VC 11 
(1957) 189-207; C.-H. Hunzinger, "Unbekannte Gleichnisse Jesu aus dem 
Thomasevangelium," in W. Eltester (ed.), Judentum-Urchristentum—-Kirche (J. 
Jeremias Festschrift; BZNW 26; Berlin: Tópelmann, 1960) 209-20; H.-W. 
Bartsch, “Das Thomas-Evangelium und die synoptische Evangelien," NTS 16 
(1965) 449-54; Koester, “Überlieferung und Geschichte," 1490-95 [on POxyl, 
654, 655], 1515-18 [on Coptic Thomas]; idem, *Q and Its Relatives," in J. E. 
Goehring et al. (eds.), Gospel Origins & Christian Beginnings (J. M. Robinson 
Festschrift; Sonoma: Polebridge, 1990) 49-63, esp. 61-63 [for “original readings 
of Q” in Thomas]; J. Н. Sieber, “The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament," 
in Goehring et al. (eds.), Gospel Origins & Christian Beginnings, 64-73; R. D. 
Cameron, “The Gospel of Thomas: A Forschungsbericht and Analysis," ANRW 
2.25.6 (1988) 4195-251. S. L. Davies (Thomas: The Fourth Synoptic Gospel," 
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numerous difficulties that attend efforts to cull from this collection of 
logia (114 in the apparently complete Coptic edition) material that can 
with confidence be judged primitive, independent of the intracanonical 
Gospels, and even authentic. Quoting or alluding to more than half of 
the writings of the New Testament (i.e., Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Acts, Romans, 1—2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 1 
Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, Hebrews, 1 John, Revelation),4° Thomas 
could very well be a collage of New Testament and apocryphal 
materials which have been interpreted, often allegorically, in such a 
way as to advance second and third-century gnostic ideas.^! Moreover, 


BA 46 [1983] 6-9, 12-14, with quotation from p. 9) exaggerates when he claims 
that the Gospel of Thomas “may be our best source for Jesus's teachings.” See also 
idem, *A Cycle of Jesus's Parables," BA 46 (1983) 15-17; idem, The Gospel of 
Thomas and Christian Wisdom (New York: Seabury, 1983). Davies dismisses too 
quickly the possible gnostic orientation of many of the sayings; it is surely 
inaccurate to report that scholars have concluded that the Gospel of Thomas is 
gnostic only because it was found among gnostic documents. Most scholars are 
persuaded that the Gospel of Thomas is gnostic in its final form, though to what 
degree continues to be debated; cf. Charlesworth, “Jesus, the Nag Hammadi 
Codices, and Josephus," in Jesus Within Judaism, 77-102. 

40 СЕС. A. Evans, R. L. Webb, and R. A. Wiebe, Nag Hammadi Texts and 
the Bible: A Synopsis and Index (NTTS 18; Leiden: Brill, 1993) 88-144. 

41 C. L. Blomberg, “Tradition and Redaction in the Parables of the Gospel of 
Thomas,” in D. Wenham (ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels (Gospel 
Perspectives 5. Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 177-205; R. E. Brown, “The Gospel 
of Thomas and St John’s Gospel,” NTS 9 (1962-63) 155-77; Dehandschutter, 
“L’évangile de Thomas comme collection de paroles de Jésus,” in J. Delobel (ed.), 
Logia. Les Paroles de Jésus — The Sayings of Jesus (BETL 59; Leuven: Peeters, 
1982) 507-15; idem, “Recent Research on the Gospel of Thomas,” in F. Van 
Segbroeck et al. (eds.), The Four Gospels 1992 (F. Neirynck Festschrift; BETL 
100; Leuven: Peeters, 1992) 2257-62; M. Fieger, Das Thomasevangelium: 
Einleitung, Kommentar und Systematik (NTAbh 22; Münster: Aschendorff, 1991). 

S. L. Davies (Gospel of Thomas, 5; “The Christology and Protology of the 
Gospel of Thomas," JBL 111 [1992] 663-82, here p. 663) overstates the case 
when he claims that a "consensus is emerging in American scholarship that the 
Gospel of Thomas is a text independent of the Synoptics and that it was compiled in 
the mid to late first century." To document this assertion he cites studies by R. D. 
Cameron, C. W. Hedrick, S. Patterson, and J. H. Sieber, all of whom are students 
of either Helmut Koester or James M. Robinson. All we know is that the view that 
Thomas is early and independent has been a consensus for some time at Claremont 
and Harvard. Outside of these two schools there are many American Gospels 
scholars (such as C. L. Blomberg, R. E. Brown, C. E. Carlston, B. D. Chilton, C. 
A. Evans, J. A. Fitzmyer, J. P. Meier, and K. R. Snodgrass) who have grave 
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the traditions contained in Thomas hardly reflect a setting that pre- 
dates the writings of the New Testament, which is why Dominic 
Crossan and others attempt to extract an early version of Thomas from 
the Coptic and Greek texts that are now extant. 

A major problem with viewing the Gospel of Thomas as indepen- 
dent of the intracanonical Gospels is the presence of a significant 
amount of material that is distinctive to Matthew (“M”), Luke (“L”), 
and John, as the following parallels suggest: 


Parallels between the Gospel of Thomas and “М”: 
Matt 5:10—GThom §69a 

Matt 5:14—GThom §32 ( = РОху1 §7) 

Matt 6:2-4—GThom §6, $14 ( = POxy654 $6) 
Matt 6:3—GThom $62 

Matt 7:6—GThom $93 

Matt 10:16—GThom 839 

Matt 11:30—GThom $90 

Matt 13:24-30—GThom $57 

Matt 13:44—GThom $109 

Matt 13:45-46—GThom §76 

Matt 13:47-50—GThom $8 

Matt 15:13—GThom 840 

Matt 18:20—GThom $30 (  POxy1 $5) 

Matt 23:13—GThom $39, $102 ( = POxy655 82) 


Parallels between the Gospel of Thomas and “L” : 
Luke 11:27-28 + 23:29—GThom $79 

Luke 12:13-14—GThom $72 

Luke 12:16-21—GThom $63 

Luke 12:49—GThom $10 

Luke 17:20-21—GThom $3 ( = POxy654 $3), $113 


Parallels between the Gospel of Thomas and John: 
John 1:9—GThom $24 ( = POxy655 $24) 

John 1:14—GThom $28 (  POxy1 $28) 

John 4:13-15—GThom $13 

John 7:32-36—GThom $38 (  POxy655 $38) 
John 8:12; 9:5—GThom §77 


If Thomas really does represent an early, independent collection of 
material, then how is one to explain the presence of so much M, L, and 


reservations about such claims. Many European scholars (such as M. Hengel) have 
as well. Nevertheless, the Claremont-Harvard axis, with creative input from J. D. 
Crossan, is working hard to convince the scholarly community that its views really 
do form the basis of an emerging consensus. 
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Johannine material? Perhaps sensing this problem, Koester assigns all 
of the L parallels, and a few of the M parallels to Q.42 But such a move 
appears gratuitous. It is much more likely that the presence of M, L, 
and Johannine elements in Thomas indicates that the latter, at least in 
its extant Coptic form, has been influenced by the New Testament 
Gospels. Of course, this does not necessarily rule out the possibility 
that other sayings which do not parallel M, L, or Johannine material 
could be primitive and independent of the intracanonical Gospels. 

Perhaps, the most telling factor that should give us pause before 
assuming too quickly that Thomas offers early and independent 
tradition lies in the observation that features characteristic of Matthean 
and Lucan redaction are also found in Thomas. Two of the passages 
listed above as M (Matt 15:13; 13:24-30) may represent Matthean 
redaction.43 Other sayings in Thomas that parallel the triple tradition 
agree with Matthew's wording (cf. Matt 15:11 2 GThom $34b; Matt 
12:50  GThom $99), rather than with Mark's. Matthew's unique 
juxtaposition of alms, prayer, and fasting (Matt 6:1-18) appears to be 
echoed in GThom $6 ( = POxy654 $6) and $14. In Thomas alms, 
prayer, and fasting are discussed in a negative light, probably 
reflecting gnostic antipathy toward Jewish piety, which surely argues 
for viewing Thomas as secondary to Matthew. АП of this suggests that 
Thomas was influenced by the Gospel of Matthew. 

Bruno de Solages and Crossan contend that the order of pericopes in 
Thomas, in that it does not follow the Synoptic Gospels, is evidence 
that the material in this “gospel” is independent of the Synoptics.44 
However, there is evidence that many of the sayings in Thomas have 
been grouped together thematically, sometimes with catchwords. 
According to Jean-Marie Sevrin, GThom $63, $64, and $65 have been 
clustered as part of the writer's polemic against wealth and 
materialism (which may also explain the briefer form of the 
parables).55 Meier points out, furthermore, that eclectic grouping is 


42 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 86-107. 

43 R. H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Literary and Theological 
Art (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982) 261-62, 306-7. 

44 В. de Solages, “L’évangile de Thomas et les évangiles canoniques: L'ordre 
des pericopes," BLE 80 (1979) 102-108; J. D. Crossan, Four Other Gospels: 
Shadows on the Contours of Canon (Minneapolis: Seabury, 1985) 35-36. 

45 J.-M. Sevrin, “Un groupement de trois paraboles contre les richesses dans 
l'Evangile selon Thomas. EvTh 63, 64, 65,” in J. Delorme (ed.), Les paraboles 
évangéliques: Perspectives nouvelles (Paris: Cerf, 1989) 425-39, esp. 438-39. 
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common in gnostic documents. He observes that “in a single saying the 
Naassenes bring together John 6:53-56; Matt 5:20; John 3:5; Mark 
10:38; John 8:21; 13:33.'46 Further examples from Nag Hammadi 
might be added (cf. Dialogue of the Savior [CG III, 5] $53 139.9-11, 
where we find quoted Matt 6:34b + 10:10b + 10:25a; Interpretation of 
Knowledge [СС XI, 1] 9.28-35, where we find quoted Matt 23:9 + 
5:14a + 12:50 + 16:262). 

There is also evidence that Thomas was influenced by the Gospel of 
Luke. The Lucan Evangelist alters Mark's “For there is nothing hid 
except to be made manifest" (Mark 4:22) to “For nothing is hid that 
shall not be made manifest" (Luke 8:17). It is this redacted version that 
is found in GThom $5-6, with the Greek parallel preserved in 
POxy654 $5 matching Luke's text exactly, which counters any claim 
that Luke's text only influenced the later Coptic translation.*? The texts 
read as follows: 


OU уйр ёсти KpuTITOV ёйу uÀ (va dave pwOf (Mark 4:22) 
ov үйр totuv критттб б où davepov yevhoerar (Luke 8:17) 
oU yáp éotiv kpurrTÓv ё ov $ave [póv yevicerac] (POxy655 $5) 


Elsewhere there are indications that Thomas has followed Luke 
(GThom $10 influenced by Luke 12:49;48 GThom $14 influenced by 
Luke 10:8-9;49 GThom $16 influenced by Luke 12:51-53, as well as 
Matt 10:34-39;59 GThom $55 and $101 influenced by Luke 14:26-27, 
as well as Matt 10:3751; GThom $73-75 influenced by Luke 10:252). 
Given the evidence it is not surprising that Robert Grant, Bertil 
Gärtner, Ernst Haenchen, Andreas Lindemann, Wolfgang Schrage, 
and others have all concluded that Thomas has drawn upon the 


^6 Meier, Marginal Jew, 161 n. 116. 

47 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 136; C. M. Tuckett, "Thomas and the Synoptics,” 
NovT 30 (1988) 132-57, esp. 146. 

48 J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (2 vols., AB 28 and 28A; 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1981-85) 2.994. 

49 Blomberg, “Tradition and Redaction,” 181. 

50 J.-E. Ménard, L’ Evangile selon Thomas (NHS 5; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 94- 
95, 103; W. Schrage, Das Verháltnis des Thomas-Evangeliums zur synoptischen 
Tradition und zu den koptischen Evangelieniibersetzungen (BZNW 29; Berlin: 
Tópelmann, 1964) 58-59. 

51 Fitzmyer, Luke, 2.1061; Ménard, L’ Evangile selon Thomas, 157; Schrage, 
Das Verhältnis des Thomas-Evangeliums, 120. 

52 Blomberg, “Tradition and Redaction,” 181. 
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intracanonical Gospels.5? 

Advocates of Thomas' independence of the intracanonical Gospels 
often point to the abbreviated form that many of the parables and 
sayings have in the former. One of the best known examples is the 
Parable of the Wicked Tenant Farmers (Matt 21:33-41 = Mark 12:1-9 
= Luke 20:9-16 = GThom $65). In the opening verse of the Marcan 
version approximately eleven words are drawn from Isa 5:1-7 to form 
the backdrop of the parable. Most of these words do not appear in 
Thomas. For Crossan this is a telling indication that the older form of 
the parable has been preserved in Thomas, not in Mark.>4 However, in 
Luke's opening verse only two words (ёфотєосєу dutreAGva) remain. 
Assuming Marcan priority, we have here a clear example of 
abbreviation of the tradition. Other scholars have concluded that the 
version in Thomas is an edited and abridged form of the Lukan 
version.?? The same possibly applies to the rejected stone saying (Matt 
21:42 = Mark 12:10-11 = Luke 20:17 = GThom $66). Mark’s longer 
version quotes Ps 118:22-23. But Luke only quotes Ps 118:22. Once 
again Luke, who is further removed from the original form of the 


53 К.М. Grant, The Secret Sayings of Jesus (Garden City: Doubleday, 1960) 
113; B. Gártner, The Theology of the Gospel according to Thomas (New York: 
Harper, 1961) 26-27, 34, 42-43; E. Haenchen, Die Botschaft des Thomas- 
Evangeliums (Berlin: Tópelmann, 1961) 67-68; A. Lindemann, “Zur Gleichnis- 
interpretation im Thomas-Evangelium," ZNW 71 (1980) 214-43; Schrage, Das 
Verhältnis des Thomas-Evangeliums, 1-11. Similar conclusions have been reached 
by H. K. McArthur, *The Dependence of the Gospel of Thomas on the Synoptics," 
ExpTim 71 (1959-60) 286-87; W. К. Schoedel, “Parables in the Gospel of 
Thomas," CTM 43 (1972) 548-60; K. R. Snodgrass, “The Gospel of Thomas: A 
Secondary Gospel," SecCent 7 (1989-90) 19-38; Tuckett, “Thomas and the 
Synoptics," 157; Meier, A Marginal Jew, 130-39. According to C. E. Carlston 
(The Parables of the Triple Tradition [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975] xiii), “many 
readings of the Gospel of Thomas and a considerable amount of time spent with the 
secondary literature . . . have not yet convinced me that any of the parabolic 
material in Thomas is clearly independent of the Synoptic Gospels." 

54 J. D. Crossan, “The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen." JBL 90 (1971) 
451-65; idem, Historical Jesus, 351-52. Charlesworth (Jesus Within Judaism, 148) 
views the Thomas form of the parable as the “least developed" of the various 
versions found in the Gospels. Nevertheless, he does not think that Thomas has 
preserved “the original form of the parable.” 

55 В. Dehandschutter, “La parabole des vignerons homicides (Mc., ХП, 1-12) 
et l'évangile selon Thomas," in M. Sabbe (ed.), L'Évangile selon Marc: Tradition et 
rédaction (BETL 34; Leuven: Peeters, 1974) 203-19; J.-M. Sevrin, “Un 
groupement de trois paraboles," 433-34. 
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tradition, has abbreviated the tradition. The shorter form also appears 
in Thomas. Thus, it is risky to draw firm conclusions relating to 
priority on the basis of which form of the tradition is the shortest. It is 
possible that GThom $65 and $66 are neither separate logia, nor 
derived from pre-Synoptic tradition, but constitute an edited version 
of Luke's abbreviation of Mark's parable.56 

In view of these findings it is clear that attempts to extract superior 
readings from Thomas face many difficulties. These difficulties not- 
withstanding, a few such may have been isolated. For example, Bruce 
Chilton has examined the kingdom sayings, concluding that at least 
four are completely inauthentic ($27, 49, 113c, 114c), three are 
partially authentic ($3, 46b, 113a-b), while the following three say- 
ings may be wholly ашћепӣс:57 


“Blessed are the poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven" (854; cf. Matt 
5:3 = Luke 6:20). 


*Whoever is near to me is near to the fire; whoever if far from me is far 
from the kingdom" ($82). 


“Those here who do the will of my father are my brothers and my mother; 
these are they who shall enter the kingdom of my father" ($99; cf. Matt 
12:48; Matt 12:50 = Mark 3:35 = Luke 8:21). 


Chilton's approach is marked by caution and careful consideration 
of linguistic and contextual features. Following his lead, a modicum of 
material may very well be extracted.58 But the more daring claims of 


56 Charlesworth and Evans are not in complete agreement on this point. The 
former concludes that GThom $65 is primitive and independent of the Synoptic 
Gospels (cf. Jesus Within Judaism, 139-53). The latter is convinced that the Coptic 
form of the tradition is secondary and probably dependent upon the Lucan version 
of the parable. Charlesworth and Evans further disagree in their respective assess- 
ments of the antiquity and independence of the material in Thomas in general. The 
former is more optimistic than is the latter that primitive and independent material 
can be found in Thomas (cf. Jesus Within Judaism, 83-90, 100 n. 21). 

57 В. D. Chilton, “The Gospel According to Thomas as a Source of Jesus’ 
Teaching," in D. Wenham (ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels (Gospel 
Perspectives 5; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 155-75. For further examples of 
cautious utilization of Thomas, see Chilton, The Temple of Jesus: His Sacrificial 
Program Within a Cultural History of Sacrifice (University Park: Penn State Press, 
1992) 116-19. 

58 Tuckett ("Thomas and the Synoptics,” 132-57) also is open to the possible 
presence of superior readings, and perhaps authentic materials, may be found in 
Thomas. See also Н. W. Attridge, “Gospel of Thomas," HBD (1985) 355-56. 
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others cannot be sustained by the kind of critical scrutiny that must be 
given all sources, intracanonical or extracanonical, if Jesus Research is 
to move forward on a sure footing. 


Gospel of Peter 59 


One century ago, shortly after the discovery of a large fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter,®° widely differing assessments of its traditions 


Blomberg (“Tradition and Redaction,” 195-96), however, remains quite skeptical. 
See also the discussion in Charlesworth, Jesus Within Judaism, 84-89, which 
treats GThom $55 and $101. 

59 For bibliography, see Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 
216; Charlesworth, The New Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 321-27. 

60 Until the winter of 1886-87 the Gospel of Peter was known only through 
one clear reference in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 6.12.2-6 (то? Xeyopévov “ката 
IIérpov eta yyeXM ov"). The ninth-century Akhmimic Greek text was published five 
years later in U. Bouriant, "Fragments du texte grec du livre d'Enoch et de 
quelques écrits attribués à Saint Pierre," in Mémoires publiés par les membres de la 
Mission archéologique frangaise au Caire 9.1 (Paris: Libraire de la Société 
asiatique, 1892) 137-42. Edited and corrected editions of the text can also be found 
in J. A. Robinson and M. R. James, The Gospel According to Peter, and The 
Revelation of Peter (London: C. J. Clay, 1892); H. von Schubert, Die Composition 
des Pseudo-petrinischen Evangelien-Fragments (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 
1893); idem, The Gospel of St. Peter (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1893); H. B. 
Swete, EYAITEAION КАТА IIETPON: The Akhmim Fragment of the Gospel of 
St Peter (London and New York: Macmillan, 1893); and more recently in M. G. 
Mara, Évangile de Pierre (Sources chrétiennes 201; Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1973). 
The Greek text of the Gospel of Peter is also found in K. Aland (ed.), Synopsis 
Quattuor Evangeliorum (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1985) 479-80, 484, 
489, 493-94, 498, 500, 507. For the Greek text of GPet 1.1—6.24, also see 
Charlesworth, “New Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha," 3936-38. 

For reconstruction of POxy2949, see R. A. Coles, “Fragments of an Apocryphal 
Gospel (?),” in G. M. Browne et al. (eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. 41; 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1972) 15-16 (+ pl. П). See also D. Lührmann, 
“POx 2949: EvPt 3—5 in einer Handschrift des 2./3. Jahrhunderts," ZNW 72 
(1981) 216-22. POxy2949 may date as early as the late second century. Also to be 
dated to the second is POxy4009, but it is far from certain that it belongs to the 
Gospel of Peter; cf. D. Lührmann and P. J. Parsons, “4009. Gospel of Peter?" in 
Parsons et al. (eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. 60; London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1993) 1-5 (+ pl. I). The recto of this fragment overlaps with 
the unknown gospel source that is quoted in 2 Clem. 5:2-4, which makes it 
possible to reconstruct it. Lührmann (“POx 4009: Ein neues Fragment des 
Petrusevangeliums?" NovT 35 [1993] 390-410) has restored the text to read: ^... 
the harvest. But become innocent as doves and wise as serpents. You will be like 
sheep in the midst of wolves.’ I said to him, ‘When should we be torn asunder?’ 
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were defended. Adolf von Harnack claimed that this gospel was inde- 
pendent of the intracanonical Gospels.6! Theodor Zahn replied that it 
was dependent on the New Testament Gospels.9? H. B. Swete came to 
the same conclusion.9 Swete's and Zahn's influence notwithstanding, 
Percival Gardner-Smith argued that the Gospel of Peter was neither 
dependent on nor derivative from the New Testament Gospels.® Most 
scholars, however, continued to be guided by Swete and Zahn. In 
recent years, Koester and a circle of colleagues and students have given 
new life to Gardner-Smith's position. According to Koester, the 
Gospel of Peter's “basis must be an older text under the authority of 
Peter which was independent of the canonical gospels."65 Koester's 
student Ron Cameron agrees, concluding that this gospel is indepen- 
dent of the intracanonical Gospels, may even antedate them, and “may 
have served as a source for their respective authors." 66 This position 
has been worked out in detail by John Dominic Crossan, who in a full- 
length study that appeared in 1985 argued that the Gospel of Peter, 
though in its final stages influenced by the New Testament Gospel 
tradition, preserves a very old tradition on which the intracanonical 


And answering he says to me, ‘When the wolves have torn the sheep asunder, they 
are no longer able to do anything to it. Therefore I say to you, do not fear those 
who kill you and after killing no longer are able to do anything . . .'" Because the 
first person is used in GPet 14.60 (“But I Simon Peter") Lührmann reasons that the 
appearance of the first person in POxy4009 (“I said to him . . . he says to me") may 
suggest that this is indeed a fragment of the partially extant gospel (“Ein Fragment 
des Petrusevangeliums?" 401). This is a possibility to be sure, but the evidence at 
present does not permit firmer conclusions. 

61 A. Harnack, Bruchstücke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus 
(TU 9; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893); idem and Н. V. Schubert, “Das Petrus- 
evangelium," TLZ 19 (1894) 9-18. 

62 Т. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Petrus (Erlangen: Deichert, 1893). 

63 Swete, Apocryphal Gospel of St Peter, xiii-xx. Robinson (Gospel 
According to Peter, 32-33) speaks of “the unmistakeable acquaintance of the author 
with our Four Evangelists . .. . He uses and misuses each in turn." 

64 P. Gardner-Smith, “The Gospel of Peter,” JTS 27 (1925-26) 255-71; idem, 
“The Date of the Gospel of Peter,” JTS 27 (1925-26) 401-407. 

65 Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, 2.163; cf. idem, “Uberliefer- 
ung und Geschichte," 1487-88, 1525-27. 

66 R. D. Cameron, The Other Gospels: Non-Canonical Gospel Texts (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1982) 78. Another Koester student, B. A. Johnson (The 
Empty Tomb Tradition in the Gospel of Peter [dissertation; Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1966]), has argued that Peter's empty tomb tradition is not based on the 
intracanonical Gospels, but on an older tradition. 
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Gospels' passion accounts are based. Crossan has concluded as follows: 


This book has argued for the existence of a document which I call the Cross 
Gospel as the single known source for the Passion and Resurrection 
narrative. It flowed into Mark, flowed along with him into Matthew and 
Luke, flowed along with the three synoptics into John, and finally flowed 
along with the intracanonical tradition into the pseudepigraphical Gospel of 
Peter. I cannot find persuasive evidence of anything save redactional 
modification being added to that stream once it departs its Cross Gospel 
source.97 


Crossan's provocative conclusion calls for evaluation. That portion 
of the crucifixion account that Crossan has identified as belonging to 
the original Cross Gospel reads as follows:68 


The Gospel According to Peter 
I 


(1) But o[f th]e Jews none washed his hands, neither (did) Herod nor 
[a]ny of [h]is judges. A[nd] as they did [not] wash (them), Pilate rose 
(from his seat). 

(2) And then Herod the king ordered that the Lord should [be ta]ken 
away, saying to them, “All that I have ordered you to do to him, do.” 


II 


(5) *...Foritis written in the Law: *The sun should not set on one that 
has been put to death.’ And he delivered him to the people on the day 
before the unleavened bread, their feast. 


III 


(6) But taking the Lord, they shoved him, as they ran, and said, “Let us 
drag the Son of God by force now that we have power over him." 

(7) And they put around him a purple robe, and set him on the seat of 
judgment, saying, “Judge righteously, О King of Israel.” 

(8) Andone of them brought a crown of thorns (and) put it on the Lord's 
head. 

(9) And others standing by spat on his face, and others slapped him on 
the cheeks, others stabbed him with a staff, and some scourged him, 


67 J.D. Crossan, The Cross that Spoke, 404. 

68 Translation from Charlesworth, “New Testament Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha,” 3937-39. The chapter numbers were introduced by J. A. Robinson. 
See his The Gospel According to Peter, and the Revelation of Peter (London: Clay, 
1892) 82-88. Independently, verse numbers, which run consecutively throughout 
the document, were introduced by Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums and der 
Apokalypse des Petrus. 
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saying, “With such honor let us honor the Son of God.” 


IV 


(10) And they brought two criminals and crucified the Lord between them. 
But he remained silent, as if having no pain. 

(11) And when they had set up the cross, they wrote (upon it): “This is the 
King of Israel." 

(12) And laying down his garments before him, they divided them among 
themselves, and cast lots upon them. 

(13) But one of the criminals rebuked them, saying, “We suffer because of 
the evils which we have done; but this (man), who has become the 
savior of men, what wrong has he done you?" 

(14) And being angry with him, they ordered that his legs should not be 
broken, so that he might die tormented. 


V 


(15) But (though) it was midday, a darkness covered all Judaea. And they 
(the Jews) became anxious and distressed lest the sun already (had 
set), since he (Jesus) was still alive. (For) it is written for them: 
"(The) sun should not (set) on one who has been put to death." 

(16) And one of them said, “Give him to drink poison® with sour міпе.70 
And mixing it, they gave (it to him) to drink. 

(17) And they fulfilled all things and completed their sins on their head. 

(18) And many went about with lamps, thinking that it was night; (and 
some) fell. 

(19) And the Lord called out, saying, “My power, (my) power, you have 
forsaken me.” And having said (this) he was taken up. 

(20) And at the same hour the veil of the Temple in Jerusalem split in two. 


VI 


(21) And they withdrew the nails from the wrists of the Lord, and laid him 
on the earth. And the whole earth shook, and there was great fear. 
(22) Then the sun shone, and it was found (to be) the ninth hour. 


This passage is complex. Although it gives conflicting impressions, 
on the whole it suggests that the Gospel of Peter is later, not earlier 
than the Synoptic Gospels. The author of this writing apparently 
thought that “Herod the king” exercised authority in Jerusalem (1.2).71 


69 Or "gall." 

70 Or “vinegar.” This drink in antiquity was considered better than water for 
quenching thirst. 

7! K. Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium,” in Beyschlag, Die verborgene 
Überlieferung von Christus (Munich and Hamburg: Siebenstern Taschenbuch, 
1969) 27-64, here pp. 33-34, 44-45. 
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This is, of course, quite inaccurate. The anti-Jewish tone fits better the 
time after Mark than before him.72 Indeed, the villainy of Jesus’ 
enemies, in comparison with the intracanonical accounts, appears to be 
heightened. Jesus is “shoved” by the Jews, who gloat, “Let us drag the 
Son of God by force now that we have power over him" (3.6). The 
mockery that Jesus endures is evidently at the hands of the Jewish 
“people” (3.7-9), to whom Pilate had delivered him up (2.5), and not 
at the hands of the Romans, as in Matt 27:27-31 and Mark 15:16-20. 
During the crucifixion the Jews are filled with misgivings (5.15; 
6.21);74 news of the resurrection terrifies them (cf. 11.47-48 below). 
Furthermore, the distance from the Jewish world and religion, as 
reflected, for example, in the words “their feast" (2.5), and “it is 
written for them" (5.15), do not fit into the early Palestinian Jesus 
Movement that antedated Mark.?5 Finally, Jesus’ Aramaic (or Hebrew) 
cry, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani," as in Matt 27:46 and Mark 15:34, 
is surely more primitive than the Greek cry recorded in the Gospel of 
Peter: "My power, (my) power, you have forsaken me" (5.19).76 
There are other indications that suggest that the Gospel of Peter is 
secondary. Running throughout this apocryphal gospel is a marked 
apologetic that explains away apparent difficulties (2.3-5a: how it is 
that the body would have been readily released to Joseph; 12.50-54: 


72 D.R. Cartlidge and D. L. Dungan (Documents for the Study of the Gospels 
[Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980] 83) comment that the Gospel of Peter “is significant 
in the way it reflects the rising tide of militant anti-Semitism in the second-century 
Church, as evidenced by the way in which the gospel writer systematically altered 
his narrative (assuming he relied on the canonical Gospels) to intensify the Jewish 
elders’ fierce desire to exterminate Jesus, while at the same time altering Pilate's 
role to one of innocent helplessness.” We have discerned these anti-Jewish 
elements in the core isolated by Crossan. R. E. Brown (“The Gospel of Peter and 
Canonical Gospel Priority,” NTS 33 [1987] 321-43, here p. 340) has also 
commented on “the intense anti-Jewish attitude” of the Gospel of Peter. Although 
Brown (p. 335) does not rule out the possibility of direct literary dependence, he 
favors an “oral dependence of [Gospel of Peter] on some or all of the canonical 
Gospels.” 

73 Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium," 35. 

74 Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium,” 38-39. 

75 Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium,” 43-44. 

76 Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium,” 63. Beyschlag allows that this form of 
Jesus’ cry of death could be an interpretation of Ps 22:1, but he suspects that a 
“ketzerische Auffasung” lies in the background, in which it is believed that Jesus 
was forsaken by the "eigentliche, rein geistige Wesen des Erlósers." 
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why the women did not weep for Jesus or complete his embalming, and 
how it was they expected to gain access to the enclosed tomb). Mark's 
christology appears to be highlighted by the elevation of the title “the 
Son of God" (3.6, 9; cf. 11.45, 46) and the frequent reference to Jesus 
as "the Lord" (1.2; 3.6, 8; 4.10; 5.19; 6.21).7 Indeed, the statements 
that Jesus felt “no pain" (4.10) and “was taken" (5.19), while yet on the 
cross, may reveal a docetic tendency. There are other passages that 
create the impression that this section of the Gospel of Peter is 
dependent on Mark or one of the intracanonical Gospels. Why is it 
only implied that Pilate apparently had washed his hands (1.1), as in 
Matt 27:24; or is this part of the Gospel of Peter that is lost? Why does 
the criminal in this account rebuke “the people" (4.13) and not the 
other criminal as in Luke 23:40-41? And most strangely, why is it 
recorded that this criminal's legs were not broken, rather than Jesus’ 
(4.14), as in John 19:31-37? Crossan thinks that here the Gospel of 
Peter is not dependent on the Gospel of John.78 Indeed, he says it is 
probably the other way around. But is it not more likely that what we 
have in the Gospel of Peter is a dramatic embellishment, on the one 
hand heightening the confession of the repentant criminal, who does 
not merely rebuke the other thief, but rebukes the Jews as well? The 
refusal to break this man's legs, on the other hand, heightens the 
villainy of the Jews—anyone who defends Jesus will be punished. Our 
suspicion that the Gospel of Peter is secondary here may be confirmed 
when we observe that the repentant criminal not only says that Jesus 
had done nothing wrong (as in Luke 23:40-41), but that “һе has 
become the savior of men" (4.13). This is surely later confessional 
embellishment, not a piece of primitive tradition inexplicably omitted 
from the later Synoptic Gospels. Finally, the reference to the nails (ol 
fot) and to Jesus being “laid” (ёӨткау) on the earth (6.21) probably 
derives from Synoptic and Johannine details (cf. John 20:25; Matt 
27:59-60 par.).79 

The next part of the putative Cross Gospel gives further indications 
of its secondary nature. Here is a translation of the crucifixion scene 
isolated by Crossan:80 


77 Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium,” 46-47, 50-51. 

78 Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 144. 

79 Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.202. 
$0 Translation by Evans. 
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VII 


(25) Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, knowing what sort of 
harm they had done to themselves, began to lament and say: “Woe (to 
us) for our sins; the judgment and the end of Jerusalem have drawn 
near." 


VIII 


(28) But the scribes and the Pharisees and the elders, having gathered 
together, heard that all the people were grumbling and murmuring and 
beating their breasts, saying: "If at his death these great signs have 
happened, behold how righteous he must have been!" 

(29) They were afraid and went to Pilate entreating him and saying: 

(30) “Give us soldiers, that we might guard his tomb for three d[ays], lest 
his disciples come and steal him and the people suppose that he had 
been raised from the dead, and do us harm." 

(31) And Pilate gave them Peironius the centurion, with soldiers, to guard 
the tomb. And elders and scribes went with them to the tomb. 

(32) And having rolled a large stone, all who were there, with the centurion 
and the soldiers, place (it) at the door of the tomb 

(33) and put on it seven seals, and after pitching a tent they kept guard. 


IX 


(34) Early in the morning of the Sabbath a crowd from Jerusalem and the 
surrounding countryside came in order to see the sealed tomb. 

(35) Now in the night in which the Lord's day dawned, while the soldiers 
kept guard in pairs in every watch, a loud voice rang out in heaven, 

(36) and they saw the heavens opened and two men descending from there 
in great brightness and drawing near to the tomb. 

(37) But that stone which had been placed at the door rolled by itself and 
withdrew to one side. The tomb opened and both of the young men 
entered. 


X 


(38) Then those soldiers, observing these things, awakened the centurion 
and the elders (for they themselves were there on guard). 

(39) And while they were relating what they had seen, again they see three 
men coming out of the tomb—two of them supporting the one, and a 
cross following them— 

(40) and the head(s) of the two reached to heaven, but (the head) of the one 
being led by the hand extended above the heavens. 

(41) And they heard a voice from heaven, saying: “Did you preach to those 
who sleep?" 

(42) And an answer was heard from the cross: “Yes.” 
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XI 


(45) Having seen these things, those about the centurion hurried (that) 
night to Pilate, abandoning the tomb which they had been guarding, 
and reported everything that they had seen, being greatly disturbed 
and saying: "Truly he was the Son of God." 

(46) Pilate answered and said: “Т am clean of the blood of the Son of God. 
To you this seemed (right)." 

(47) Then all came and were beseeching him and urging him to command 
the centurion and the soldiers to relate to no one what they had seen. 

(48) "For it is better," they said, "for us to be guilty of the greatest sin 
before God than to fall into the hands of the people of the Jews and be 
stoned.” 

(49) Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to say 
nothing. 


The second part of Crossan’s Cross Gospel contains elements that 
again suggest that the Gospel of Peter is posterior, not prior, to the 
Synoptics, particularly the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. The con- 
fession of the Jewish authorities’ guilt (7.25; 11.48), which in itself 
lacks verisimilitude, could owe its inspiration in part to Jesus’ woe and 
lament for Jerusalem (Luke 21:20-24; cf. 23:48) and perhaps to 
Caiaphas’ ominous counsel (John 11:49-50). Is it really probable that 
the Gospel of Peter’s tradition that the “Jews and elders” lamented by 
acknowledging their sins and the imminence of “judgment and the end 
of Jerusalem” is primitive, independent, and pre-Synoptic? Do not 
such statements reflect the relationship between “Jews” and “Christ- 
ians” after 70 C.E., when the various groups and subgroups of Jews are 
reduced largely to two principal movements (followers of Hillel [and 
Shammai] and Jesus) and the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 is viewed 
as the result of the Jews’ failure to recognize Jesus as “Messiah”? Is 
such a statement as “it is better to be guilty of the greatest sin before 
God than to fall into the hands of the people" more primitive than the 
Synoptic tradition? Such a statement bears the stamp of enthusiastic 
Christian exaggeration unrestrained by realistic knowledge of Jewish 
piety and sentiment. It has, moreover, an anti-Jewish ring to it as well. 
Similarly, the statement of the people in 8.28 (“. . . all the people were 
grumbling and murmuring and beating their breasts, saying: ‘If at his 
death these great signs have happened, behold how righteous [8Katos ] 
he must have been!'") surely represents an embellishment of Luke 
23:47-48: "Now when the centurion saw what had taken place, he 
praised God, and said: ‘Certainly this man was righteous [8(katos ].’ 
And all the multitudes who assembled to see the sight, when they saw 
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what had taken place, returned home beating their breasts." The Jewish 
leaders’ fear of harm at the hands of the Jewish people (8.30) smacks 
of embellishment, if not Christian apologetic. The “seven seals" (8.33) 
and the “crowd from Jerusalem and the surrounding countryside" that 
*came in order to see the sealed tomb" (9.34) serve an apologetic 
interest: The resurrection story is well attested.8! These details are 
probably secondary to the intracanonical tradition.82 The appearance 
of the expression, “the Lord's day" (ў кориакт, 9.35), of course, is 
another indication of lateness (cf. Rev 1:10; Ign. Magn. 9:1), not 
antiquity.83 The centurion’s confession (11.45) appears to reflect 
Matthean influence.84 Compare the following: 


Eyovtes’ GANAS ULds Av Beo (GPet 11.45b) 

Єтє" dAndds 6 dvOpwttos obros 1155 Beod Av (Mark 15:39) 
Eyovtes’ GANAAS eod 1105 Åv obros (Matt 27:54) 

Муши: 6vTas 6 ёуӨротос obros Slkatos Av (Luke 23:47) 


All of Peter’s elements are found in Matthew. Other than word 
order and the omission of обтос (which is found in all three 
Synoptics), Matthew and Peter are in agreement. Further Matthean 
influence is seen in Pilate's claim of innocence in the death of Jesus 
(11.46; cf. Matt 27:24).85 

Finally, can it be seriously maintained that the Gospel of Peter's 
resurrection account, complete with a talking cross and angels whose 
heads reach heaven, constitutes the most primitive account extant? Is 
this the account that the intracanonical evangelists had before them? 
Or, is it not more prudent to conclude what we have here is still more 
evidence of the secondary, fanciful nature of this apocryphal writing? 
Does not the evidence suggest that the Gospel of Peter is little more 
than a blend of details from the four intracanonical Gospels,86 espe- 


81 W. L. Craig, “The Guard at the Tomb,” NTS 30 (1984) 273-81, esp. 278. 

82  Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium," 44. On the secondary nature of the 
guard tradition in the Gospel of Peter, see S. E. Schaeffer, “The Guard at the Tomb 
(Gos. Pet. 8:28—11:49 and Matt 27:62-66; 28:2-4, 11-16): A Case of Intertextual- 
ity?" in E. H. Lovering (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1991 Seminar Papers 
(SBLSP 30; Atlanta: Scholars, 1991) 499-507; and Massaux, The Influence of the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.202-204. 

83  Beyschlag, “Das Petrusevangelium," 52. 

$4 Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.204-205. 

85 Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.205-206. 

86  Beyschlag (“Das Petrusevangelium," 52) believes “dass dem Evangelisten 
mindestens die ersten drei Evangelien (Matth, Mark, Luk) sicher bekannt waren." 
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cially from Matthew, that has been embellished with pious imagina- 
tion, apologetic concerns, and a touch of anti-Semitism? 

It is difficult to conclude that this material, no matter how deftly 
pruned and reconstructed, could possibly constitute the primitive 
substratum of tradition on which the passion narratives of the New 
Testament Gospels are dependent. Scholars a generation ago found no 
independent traditions in the Gospel of Peter.8’ More recently Philip 
Vielhauer has found Matthean elements in 8.29-31 and 11.47-49, 
Lucan elements in 1.1—2.5, 4.13-14, and conflated Marcan-Matthean 
elements in 2.5, 4.14, and 6.21.88 Karlmann Beyschlag, Jerry McCant, 
David Wright, Raymond Brown, Frans Neirynck, and Susan Schaeffer 
have reached similar conclusions, arguing that the Gospel of Peter is 
dependent on Matthew and possibly on the other New Testament 
Gospels as well.89 Joel Green agrees, concluding that even Crossan’s 
pruned version, the so-called Cross Gospel, is nothing more than an 
embellishment based on the Gospel of Matthew (though in places the 
parallels seem closest to Mark).?? Examining the vocabulary of the 


Toward the end of his discussion, Beyschlag (pp. 62, 64) opines that the Gospel of 
Peter presupposes all four intracanonical Gospels. 

87 L. Vaganay, L'évangile de Pierre (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1930) 83-90; T. 
W. Manson, “The Life of Jesus: A Study of the Available Materials," BJRL 27 
(1942-43) 323-37; C. H. Dodd, *A New Gospel," in Dodd, New Testament 
Studies (Manchester: Manchester University, 1953) 12-52. Dodd concludes that the 
Gospel of Peter “depends on all four canonical Gospels, and probably not on any 
independent tradition" (p. 46). The notable exception is Gardner-Smith. 

88 P, Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur: Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, die Apokryphen und die Apostolischen Vátern (Berlin and New York: 
de Gruyter, 1975) 645-46. Vielhauer finds Synoptic elements elsewhere in the 
Gospel of Peter, in the material that falls outside of the putative Cross Gospel. 

89  Beyschag, “Das Petrusevangelium," 53-59; J. W. McCant, “Gospel of 
Peter: Docetism Reconsidered,” NTS 30 (1984) 258-73; D. F. Wright “Apocryphal 
Gospels: The ‘Unknown Gospel’ (Pap. Egerton 2) and the Gospel of Peter,” in D. 
Wenham (ed.), The Jesus Tradition Outside the Gospels (Gospel Perspectives 5; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 207-32, esp. 221-27; Brown, "Canonical Gospel 
Priority," 321-43; and F. Neirynck, “The Apocryphal Gospels and the Gospel of 
Mark," in J.-M. Sevrin (ed.), The New Testament in Early Christianity: La 
réception des écrits néotestamentaires dans le christianisme primitif (BETL 86; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1989) 123-75; S. E. Schaeffer, The Gospel of Peter, the Canon- 
ical Gospels, and Oral Tradition (Ph.D. dissertation; New York: Union Theological 
Seminary, 1991). 

90 J. B. Green, “The Gospel of Peter: Source for a Pre-Canonical Passion 
Narrative?" ZNW 78 (1987) 293-301. 
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Cross Gospel, Meier concurs with Green's conclusion, describing it as 
a second-century “pastiche of traditions from the canonical Gospels, 
recycled through the memory and lively imagination of Christians 
who have heard the Gospels read and preached upon many a time.”91 
Moody Smith's rhetorical question only underscores the problematical 
dimension of Crossan’s hypothesis: “[I]s it thinkable that the tradition 
began with the legendary, the mythological, the anti-Jewish, and 
indeed the fantastic, and moved in the direction of the historically 
restrained and sober?’’92 The only plausible answer to this question is 
“Мо.” 

Walter Rebell makes a good point that the Gospel of Peter's apparent 
acquaintance with 1 Peter (compare GPet 10.41 with 1 Pet 3:19) and 
its claim of Petrine authorship are further indications of lateness. 
"Durch seine Verfasserfiktion erweist sich das Petrusevangelium als 
relativ spátes Werk . . . der Verfasser des Petrusevangeliums wollte 
nun mit Hilfe der Autoritát des Petrus auch für seine Schrift eine 
Leserschaft gewinnen.”93 

Crossan's proposal that the Gospel of Mark is dependent upon the 
Cross Gospel encounters another problem. How are we to explain why 
the former made use only of the latter's passion account, but not its 
resurrection account? It seems odd that Mark (and the other intra- 
canonical evangelists) would make use of only a portion of the Cross 
Gospel. Should we not expect to find at least a few traces that indicate 
the Marcan evangelist's awareness of this "primitive" resurrection 
account? Yet we find none. The problem is resolved if we assume, as 
the other points of evidence suggest, that the Gospel of Peter (and/or 
the putative Cross Gospel) depended upon the Synoptic Gospels. Just as 
Matthew and Luke, who are dependent upon Mark, follow the evangel- 
ist's account of the passion right up to the discovery of the empty tomb 
(Mark 16:1-8), then go their separate ways because there is no more 
Mark to follow, so the Gospel of Peter follows Mark (and the other 
two Synoptics). The Gospel of Peter breaks away from the Marcan 
narrative here for the same reason that Matthew and Luke break away: 
There is no Marcan resurrection narrative to follow. (Mark 16:9-20 


91 Meier, A Marginal Jew, 117-18. 

92 D. M. Smith, “The Problem of John and the Synoptics in Light of the 
Relation between Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels,” in A. Denaux (ed.), John 
and the Synoptics (BETL 101; Leuven: Peeters, 1992) 147-62, here p. 150. 

93 W. Rebell, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen und Apostolischen Vätern 
(Munich: Kaiser, 1992) 97. 
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was not penned until quite some time after the publication of Mat- 
thew, Luke-Acts, and John.) But the author of Peter does pick up a few 
details from the other two Synoptics, particularly Matthew (such as the 
tradition of the guard at the tomb). This is certainly a more plausible 
explanation than one that would ask us to believe that Mark followed 
the Gospel of Peter's passion account, but not its resurrection account. 

There is one last point that should be considered. The recently dis- 
covered POxy2949, a papyrus fragment that may date as early as 200 
C.E.,?* parallels GPet 2.3-5 and appears to be closer to the Synoptics 
and more primitive than the Akhmimic text of the Gospel of Peter. 
Although here one must exercise caution in reaching firm conclusions, 
given the brevity and condition of this fragment, we probably have yet 
one more indication of the secondariness of the Gospel of Peter.?5 In 
view of POxy2949, we must recognize that attempts to extract from 
the Akhmimic Gospel of Peter a text that supposedly antedates the 
Synoptic tradition can only be difficult and precarious. This does not, 
of course, categorically rule out the possibility that the Gospel of Peter 
may actually contain primitive material; but it does significantly 
increase the burden of proof upon those who make attempts to identify 
such material. 


Egerton Gospel 96 


Papyrus Egerton 2 consists of four fragments. The fourth fragment 
yields nothing more than one illegible letter. The third fragment yields 
little more than a few scattered words. The first and second fragments 
offer four (or perhaps five) stories that parallel Johannine and Syn- 
optic materials. Papyrus Kóln 255 constitutes a related fragment of the 
text. Its lines will be inserted in italics where appropriate. The text 
may be translated as follows:?" 


94 Browne et al. (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 15) date the fragments to “the early 
third or possibly the late second century." For critical discussion of the fragment, 
see Lürhmann, “POx 2949,” 216-26. 

95 Wright “Apocryphal Gospels,” 222-25. POxy2949 may preserve fragments 
of GPet 2.3-5a, that part of the text Crossan assigns to a later, redactional stage in 
the history of the Gospel of Peter. The fragments read: “. . . the friend of Pilate... 
that he commanded . . . coming to Pilate . . . the body for burial . . . [Hero]d 
requested ... saying ... they [or I] requested . . . him [or it] ... ағ... Pilate 
... Some one [requested] it...” 

96  Forbibliography, see Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 98. 

97 "Translation by Evans. The Greek text of the London fragments is found in 
H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early 
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Papyrus Egerton 2 
Fragment 1 verso 


($1a) ?[And Jesus said] to the lawyer[s: “Punish e]veryone who acts 
con[trary to ^the Пам, but not me. Fo[r ?he knows not] what he does 
(or) how he does it.” [But ®t]urn[ing] to [the] rulers of the people “he 
sa[id t]his word: “Sea[rch ®t}he scriptures, in which you thi[nk] ?you 
have life. Those !%ar[e what tes]tify about me. Do not !!s[uppose 
th]at I came to accu[s]e !?[you] before my Father. !3Moses is [the one 
who ac]cuses you, (the one) in whom 14you have hoped." And when 
th[e]y 15[аі]а: “We know [full] well that !6God spo[ke] to Moses, 
but we do not know 7[whence you are],” answering, Jesus sa[id !to 
the]m: “Now accuses (you) [your un]belie[f] in the things 2°written 
by him. For if you had ?! believed in Moses], you would have 
believed 22а[іп me]; for concerning me that one ?3?[wrote] to your 
fa[th]ers." 


Fragment 1 recto 


(§1b) 22[. . . that they] should draw together, c[arrying] 23stones, that they 
might sto[ne 24h]im. And the [rulJers laid 25han[ds] upon him, 
2Zé[th]at they should arrest (him) and hand (him) 27[over] to the crowd; 
and they were not [able] to 28arrest him because 2915 hour of deliver- 
a[nce] (into their hands) had not yet c[ome]. 30But the Lord himself, 
going [out from their ha]nds, ?lescaped from th[em]. 

($2) 32And [be]hold a leper draw[ing near to him] 33says: “Teacher Jesus, 
wandering with lep[ers] ?^and eatin[g with them] 35in the inn, I also 
con[tracted leprosy]. 36If then [you will it], 371 shall be cleansed.” 
Immediately the Lord [said to him]: 38“ [1] will it; be cleansed.” [and 
immediately] >the lep[rosy de]parted from him. 4°But [said] Jesus to 
him, “Go, show *! yourself to th[e priests.] 42¢and offer for *?^[pur]i- 
fication, as Moses com[manded, and] **^sin no longer." 


Christian Papyri (London: British Museum, 1935) 8-15, 26; idem, The New 
Gospel Fragments (London: British Museum, 1951) 29-33. A critical edition has 
been prepared by G. Mayeda, Das Leben-Jesu-Fragment Papyrus Egerton 2 und 
seine Stellung in der urchristlichen Literaturgeschichte (Bern: Haupt, 1946) 7-11. 
See also Aland (ed.), Synopsis, 60, 323, 332, 340, 422. 

The superscript numbers indicate approximately the line breaks. The text of the 
more recently discovered Kóln fragment has been made available in M. Gronewald, 
"Unbekanntes Evangelium oder Evangelienharmonie (Fragment aus dem 
Evangelium Egerton)," in Kölner Papyri (P. Köln) (vol. 6, Sonderreihe Papyro- 
logica Coloniensia 7; Cologne: Bibliothéque Bodmer, 1987) 136-45, and in D. 
Lürhmann, “Das neue Fragment des PEgerton 2 (PKóln 255),” in F. Van 
Segbroeck et al. (eds.), The Four Gospels 1992 (F. Neirynck Festschrift; 3 vols., 
BETL 100; Leuven: Peeters, 1992) 3.2239-55. 
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Fragment 2 recto 


($3) 42[. .. com]ing 43:0 him to examine “4him they began testing him, 
say[ing]: 45“Teacher Jesus, we know that [from God] 4буои have 
come, for what you are doing tes[tifies] 47beyond all the prophets. 
[Therefore, tell] 48и5: Is it proper to [give *?payment] to the kings that 
which pertains to their rule? Should [we pay th]em 50ог n[ot]?" But 
Jesus knowing th[eir ?!th]inking, becoming ang[ry], 5?said to th[em]: 
“Why do you call me 53“[Те]асһет” [with y]our mouth, n[ot he]aring 
5^what I [s]ay? Well did Is[aiah pr]ophesy [concerning 55y]ou, 
saying: ‘Th[is people] ?6with the[ir li]ps [honor] ??me, [but their 
hea]rt is [far] >8from m[e. In v]ain [they worship me.] 5Соттапӣ- 
[ments of men ...°”] 


Fragment 2 verso 

($4) 60[... ] in the place, having shut 8![. . .] it had been laid beneath 92[ . 
. .] its wealth uncertain 63[. . .] But while those ones were perplexed 
64at this strange question, 65Јеѕиѕ then walked and stood ббаг the 
bank of the Jordan 8?River. And stretching out 88his right hand [. . .] 
filled 99[. . .] and sowed (it) upon the 7[rive]r (?). And then [ . . .] 
Tithe water having produced [. . .] the 72[. . .] and [. . .] before 
73their eyes brought forth fruit 74[. . .] much [. . .] to (their) joy (?) 
75. . .] 


Fragment 3 verso 
(85) 76[..] 7L . .] if 78(. . .] his 79[. . .] 89. . .] knowing 81[.. |] 


Fragment 3 recto 


($6) 82“We are one [. . .] 83I abide w[ith” . . . st]ones 84to [. . . that they] 
85should kill [him . . .] 86he says: “The one [. . .] 87[. . .] 


At many points these fragments parallel the Johannine and Synoptic 
Gospels. The first story is replete with apparent Johannisms. Jesus' 
assertion in lines 7-10 could well be drawn from John 5:39, 45. The 
lawyers' reply in lines 15-17 appears to be taken from John 9:29, while 
Jesus’ rejoinder in lines 20-23а9 reflects John 5:46. The attempt to 
stone Jesus in lines 22-24 parallels John 10:31, while the declaration in 
lines 25-30 that they were unable to do so because his “hour had not yet 
come" echoes John 7:30 and 8:20.99 Reference to Jesus in line 30 as 


98 Lines 22a and 23a, which are based upon Papyrus Köln 255, are so 
designated, in order to distinguish them from lines 22 and 23 of Papyrus Egerton 2, 
fragment 1 recto. The same is done with lines 42a-44a, which also are based upon 
Papyrus Kóln 255, at the end of the same fragment, in order to distinguish them 
from lines 42-44 of Papyrus Egerton 2, fragment 2 recto. 

99 Massaux (The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.176) points out 
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*the Lord" has a secondary ring. The second story is mostly Synoptic. 
The opening sentence in line 32, *and behold a leper drawing near to 
him says," agrees with Matt 8:2a (not the parallel Mark 1:40a) nearly 
verbatim. The leper's petition in line 36 employs the same vocabulary, 
though not the forms, of that of the leper's request in Mark 1:40b par. 
Jesus' response in line 38 agrees with the Synoptic story exactly (Mark 
1:41b par). The statement in lines 38-43a that "immediately the 
leprosy departed from him" agrees almost exactly with Mark 1:42 
(and with Luke 5:13, but for the word order). The Egerton Papyrus 
has no equivalent of Mark's secrecy motif (Mark 1:43-44), which 
could argue for Egerton's independence, if not priority. But then most 
of this material has been omitted by Matthew as well (Matt 8:4). Its 
absence in the Egerton Papyrus may suggest nothing more than that the 
author had no more interest in the Marcan secrecy theme than had 
Matthew and Luke, who often chose to abbreviate it or expurgate it 
altogether. Jesus' order that the man show himself to the "priests" 
parallels Mark 1:44. But the plural betrays a lack of acquaintance with 
Jewish law and custom. The plural may have been inspired by the final 
part of Jesus’ saying, “as a witness to them,” which is found in all three 
Synoptics but not paralleled in the Egerton Papyrus. The final part of 
the admonition (line 44a) parallels John 5:14. 

The third story again combines Johannine and Synoptic elements. 
The opening statement in lines 45-47, “Teacher Jesus, we know that 
[from God] you have come, for what you are doing tes[tifies] beyond 
all the prophets," is based upon John 3:2 and 9:29 (cf. also John 1:45; 
Acts 3:18). Egerton’s use of 8,8áokaAe is secondary to John's trans- 
literation bapg(, and may be due їо its appearance іп Mark 12:14a 
(“Teacher, we know that you are true"). The question put to Jesus in 
lines 48-50 is taken from Mark 12:14b par, but appears to have missed 
the original point. Jesus' emotion in line 51 recalls Mark 1:43, while 
his question in lines 52-54 recalls a form of the question found in Luke 
6:46. The remainder of Jesus' saying, which is a paraphrase of Isa 
29:13, echoes Mark 7:6-7 par. 

Crossan's analysis of these fragments leads him to conclude that 
Papyrus Egerton 2 represents a tradition that antedates the intracanon- 
ical Gospels. He thinks that “Mark is dependent on it directly" and that 
it gives evidence of “а stage before the distinction of Johannine and 


that the closest parallel to lines 22-32, taken together, may be Luke 20:17-20. 
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Synoptic traditions was operative.”!90 Helmut Koester agrees with 
Crossan’s second point, saying that in Papyrus Egerton 2 we find “pre- 
Johannine and pre-synoptic characteristics of language [which] still 
existed side by side."10! He thinks it unlikely, pace Jeremias,!© that the 
author of this papyrus could have been acquainted with the intracanon- 
ical Gospels and “would have deliberately composed [it] by selecting 
sentences" from them.103 

Crossan and Koester could be correct in this assessment. There are, 
however, some problems that should give us pause before affirming it. 
First, it is not quite true that there are no “redactional features of any 
of the [G]ospels in which parallels appear."!04 Since there is no 
*Johannine" synoptic gospel with which comparison with the Fourth 
Gospel can be made, it is difficult to be certain what really is Johannine 
redaction. Koester observes that whereas John 5:39 reads “eternal 
life,” PEger2 line 2 reads only “life.” Since “eternal life” is thematic in 
John (cf. 3:15, 16, 36; 4:14, 36; 5:24; 6:27, 40, 47, 54, 68; 10:28; 
12:25, 50; 17:2, 3), the simpler Egerton reading might be primary. 
However, in the Fourth Gospel “life” frequently occurs without the 
adjective “eternal” (cf. 1:4; 5:25, 29, 40; 6:33, 53; 8:12; 10:10; 20:31). 
Therefore, the noun “life” by itself is really no indication of priority. 
Koester suggests that “search” in lines 7-8 of Egerton should be 
understood as an imperative, while the Johannine counterpart is an 
indicative: “You search." He is probably correct. He suspects that again 
the meaning found in Papyrus Egerton 2 is more primitive than that 
found in the Fourth Gospel. It is interesting to observe, however, that 
épavvüv occurs elsewhere in John as an imperative: “Search and see 
that a prophet does not arise from Galilee" (7:52). The searching of 
Scripture plays an important role in Johannine irony in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. 7:40-44). Could the imperative in lines 7-8 reflect a 
meaning derived from both Johannine usages of épavváv? Thus, the 


100 Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 183. 

101 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 207; cf. idem, “Uberlieferung und 
Geschichte," 1488-90, 1522. 

102 Jeremias, “Papyrus Egerton 2,” in Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament 
Apocrypha, 96. 

103 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 215. Crossan (Four Other Gospels, 
86) argues that Mark is actually “directly dependent on the [Egerton] papyrus text.” 

104 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 215. Although here Koester is refer- 
ring to the pericope concerned with paying taxes, this is his position with respect to 
Papyrus Egerton 2 as a whole. 
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presence of the imperative in the Egerton Papyrus does not necessarily 
argue for priority. As for the idea of "searching the scriptures," which 
is more probable, that the Fourth Evangelist took up a primitive 
statement about searching the scriptures and developed it into part of 
his christology and apologetic, or that Papyrus Egerton 2 preserves a 
fragment of a tradition ultimately derived from the Fourth Gospel? 
Both alternatives are possible, but the second one seems more 
probable. 

The same question must be asked with respect to the statement, “to 
seize him, because his hour had not yet come." Not only does the idea 
of “the (or my/his) hour" appear numerous times in the Fourth Gospel 
(cf. 2:4; 4:21, 23; 5:25; 7:30; 8:20; 12:23, 277; 13:1; 16:32; 17:1), twice 
we find wording that almost exactly parallels the wording of Papyrus 
Egerton 2: 


avTóv Tidoat бт. обто E[ANALGEL] айто% Тү Фра (lines 28-29) 
avTóv таста. . . . ÖT. oŬTw EANAVBEL Тү Фра avTo (John 7:30) 
TiLácat aUTÓv, OTL обто EANALBEL ў Фра афто? (John 8:20) 


Which is more likely, that the Fourth Evangelist, influenced by a 
statement such as that found in Papyrus Egerton 2, would develop a 
complicated and pervasive theme of the coming “hour,” or that 
Papyrus Egerton 2 contains an echo of a Johannine motif? Koester 
points out that the idea of "hour" may not be distinctly Johannine after 
all, since something like it is found in Mark 14:35: “. . . and he prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from him."105 But is this 
Marcan passage truly parallel to what we find in John and in Papyrus 
Egerton 2? The Marcan passage says nothing about the hour "having 
come." The Johannine idea of hour probably is ultimately rooted in 
passion tradition common to the Synoptic Gospels. It is difficult to 
imagine that this sentence in the Egerton Papyrus points to the origin 
of the idea, as it came to expression in the Fourth Gospel. 

There is another important detail in this pericope from Papyrus 
Egerton 2 that should be noted. Just before the “hour” statement we are 
told that “the rulers laid their hands upon him," but were unable to 
seize him. Again we find close verbal agreement with the language of 
the Fourth Gospel: 


Kal émégaXov [Tas] xet [pas] айтди én’ abróv ol [Apxov]tes (PEger 2, 


lines 24-26) 


105 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 211. 
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Kal ob6els éréBaaev ёт’ avrov Thy ҳєїра (John 7:30) 
GX’ ob8els éréBaAev ёт’ айтб Tas xeipas (John 7:44) 


Once more we must ask which is the most likely explanation, that the 
Fourth Evangelist took the material that is now extant as lines 24-29 
and developed it into his themes of Jesus' coming hour and of the 
rulers'106 various attempts to arrest him, or that Papyrus Egerton 2 has 
collapsed these ideas into a single, composite pericope? Koester's 
proposal is possible, to be sure, but surely the latter alternative is more 
probable. 

The Synoptic material in Papyrus Egerton also exhibits the presence 
of the redaction of the respective evangelists. The opening line of the 
leper pericope is instructive: 


kal [дой Xerrpós ттросєАӨ[ш» avr] (PEger 2, line 32) 

Kal EpxeTat pds auTov Aerrpós TapaKadGv avTov (Mark 1:40) 

Kal LGoU Aerrpós просє\оу ттросєкїл/є, avrà (Matt 8:2) 

kal éyévero èv TÔ elvat айтбь £v yuQ тди mÓAeov Kal 1800 айтур трт 
Aémpas (Luke 5:12) 


Comparison of these four versions readily shows that Matthew and 
Papyrus Egerton 2 are in close agreement. Matthew has edited his 
Marcan source, inserting L800 and transforming the finite €pxeTat into 
the participle тросє\оу. Both of these features are common to the 
Matthean evangelist.1°7 The appearance of these features in the 
Egerton text strongly suggests that it has been influenced by the 
Matthean version of the story. This in turn suggests that the concluding 
admonition (umkéTt áp.áprave), recovered thanks to Papyrus Köln 
255, derives from John 5:14 (and/or 8:11) and not from some 
unknown pre-Synoptic, pre-Johannine source. 

Lucan redaction appears in the healing of the leper: 


торєүӨє\< én(8eLEov ocavróv тсїс Lepetouv (PEger 2, lines 39-41) 
imaye aeavróv SetEov TH Vepet (Mark 1:44) 

imaye oeavróv SetEov TH \єрєї (Matt 8:4) 

T'opevGévTes ёт.дє(Ёатє Eautots Tots VepeDow (Luke 17:14) 


Whereas Matthew follows Mark's text verbatim, Luke introduces 
several minor changes. АП of these changes, in almost identical forms, 
appear in the Egerton papyrus. The best explanation for this is the 


106 Jn the Fourth Gospel the “rulers” constitute a specific group of Jewish 
antagonists (cf. 7:26, 48; 12:31, 42). 
107 Cf, Gundry, Matthew, 139. 
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influence of Lucan redaction, not some non- or pre-Synoptic 
tradition. 18 | 

Other considerations suggest that the Egerton Papyrus is posterior 
to the intracanonical Gospels. Addressing Jesus as "Teacher Jesus" 
(line 45) probably reflects a convention that did not arise before the 
end of the first century and did not become commonplace until well 
into the second century,!09 while the plural “kings” is probably 
secondary to the singular “Caesar” that is found in the Synoptics (and 
in GThom $100).11? Finally, the flattery, “what you do bears witness 
beyond all the prophets," may reflect John 1:34, 45 and is again remi- 
niscent of later pious Christian embellishment that tended to exagger- 
ate the respect that Jesus’ contemporaries showed him (see the exam- 
ples in GHeb §2 and Josephus, Ant. 18.3.3 §64). 

A second question arises in response to Koester’s statement about the 
improbability that the author of the Egerton Papyrus “would have 
deliberately composed [it] by selecting sentences” from the intra- 
canonical Gospels. Framed that way, one would have to agree. It is not 
likely that someone in possession of these Gospels and quoting from 
them would have selected various sentences from diverse contexts.111 
But is this the only alternative to Koester’s position? What the evidence 
Suggests is that the author has quoted from memory, and that many of 
the sentences he has quoted have common words. David Wright, 
responding to Koester, demonstrates just how most of the various 
elements that make up the Egerton Papyrus could have been drawn 
together by catchwords.!!2 There is no need to view Egerton’s 
posterior relationship to the intracanonical Gospels as involving 
deliberate patch-work selection. This is a caricature of the alternative 
position. Moreover, the third pericope, the one that relates the 
question of paying tax, lacks coherence. It is not at all obvious that the 
Egerton version constitutes a consistent and unified whole, which in 
the intracanonical Gospels has become broken up and its parts placed 
into new contexts. As to the role played by memory and oral trans- 
mission, one need only cite a few examples of early patristic quotations 
of passages from the intracanonical Gospels to appreciate the inexact- 


108 Cf. Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 2.176-77. 

109 Dodd, “A New Gospel,” 21. 

110 Mayeda, Das Leben-Jesu-Fragment, 44; Meier, A Marginal Jew, 119. 

111 However, one should not forget Tatian, who in producing his Diatessaron 
evidently did this very thing. 

112 Wright, “Apocryphal Gospels,” 217-21. 
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itude often encountered. In Apologia I 15.1-3 Justin Martyr cites Matt 
5:28, 29 (influenced by Mark 9:47), 32; and 19:12, and not one 
quotation is verbatim (in the extant manuscripts). 

A third question arises out of Koester's suggestion that the mixture 
of Johannine-like and Synoptic elements is primitive, while their 
bifurcation into the extant intracanonical forms is secondary. If 
Koester's suggestion is correct, then the Egerton Gospel does indeed 
derive from the middle of the first century, as Crossan in fact argues. 
It would have to be this early, if it were to be used by the Synoptic 
evangelists. If this is the case, then one must wonder why it is that we 
have no other fragment nor any other evidence of the existence of this 
extraordinarily primitive Gospel. How is it that we do not have other 
papyri, apocryphal gospels, or patristic quotations attesting this 
primitive pre-Synoptic, pre-Johannine unified tradition? 

In reference to Egerton's tax pericope, Koester says that there “аге 
no analogies to this kind of gospel composition, because this pericope 
is neither a harmony of parallels from different gospels, nor is it a 
florilegium."!13 On the contrary, the apocryphal gospels appear to 
offer just such analogies. In commenting on the Parable of the Talents 
(Matt 25:14-30) Eusebius tells us of a different version in what 
probably should be identified as the Gospel of the Nazoreans ($18): 


But since the Gospel (written) in Hebrew chracters which has come into our 
hands enters the threat not against the man who had hid (the talent), but 
against him who had lived dissolutely—for he (the master) had three 
servants: one who consumed his master's substance with harlots and 
flutegirls, one who multiplied the gain, and one who hid the talent; and 
accordingly one was accepted (with joy), another merely rebuked, and 
another cast into prison—I wonder whether in Matthew the threat which is 
uttered after the word against the man who did nothing may refer not to 
him, but by epanalepsis to the first who had feasted and drunk with the 
drunken. (Eusebius, Theophania 22 [on Matt 25:14-15]) 


Unfortunately, Eusebius does not provide us with the actual text of 
this version of the parable. But if we assume that his description is 
accurate, then the parable that at one time appeared in the Gospel of the 
Nazoreans was apparently made up of elements from Matthew's 
Parable of the Talents and Parable of the Wicked Servant (Matt 24:45- 
51). The three servants, including the one who hid the talent, come 
from the Parable of the Talents (Matt 25:15, 18), while the description 


113 Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 215. 
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of the servant “who had feasted and drunk with the drunken” comes 
from the Parable of the Wicked Servant (Matt 24:49). The further 
description of the wicked servant as one who *consumed his master's 
substance with harlots" may reflect the similar description of the 
Prodigal Son “who consumed [his father's] substance with harlots" 
(Luke 15:30). Should we assume that details from an early, primitive 
parable, preserved in the Gospel of the Nazoreans, has been broken up 
and scattered among the parables of the Synoptic Gospels, or should 
we assume that the parable described by Eusebius is a composite, 
deriving elements from two or three related parables of the 
intracanonical Gospels? 

Other examples can be found in Justin Martyr's quotations. As noted 
above, Justin's quotations are often inexact. Sometimes they combine 
materials from two or more Gospels. From Apologia I 15.9 we read: 
“If you love those who love you [cf. Matt 5:46 = Luke 6:32], what new 
thing do you do [unparalleled]? For even the fornicators do this [Matt 
5:46: “tax collectors"; Luke 6:32, 33: "sinners"]. But I say to you [cf. 
Matt 5:44], pray for your enemies [cf. Matt 5:44: "love"] and love 
those who hate you [cf. Luke 6:27: *do good"] and bless those who 
curse you and pray for those who mistreat you [cf. Luke 6:28]." Later 
in the same chapter, Justin offers another amalgam of Synoptic 
tradition: 


And that we should contribute to the needy, and do nothing for glory, he 
said: “Give to him who asks, and do not turn away him who would borrow 
[cf. Matt 5:42]. For if you lend to those from whom you hope to receive 
[cf. Luke 6:34], what new thing do you do [unparalleled]? Even the tax 
collectors do this [cf. Matt 5:46]. Do not lay up for yourselves treasure 
upon earth, where moth and rust corrupt, and where thieves break through; 
but lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
corrupt [cf. Matt 6:19-20]. For what does one profit, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall one give in exchange for it [cf. 
Matt 16:26]? Lay up treasure, therefore, in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust corrupt [cf. Matt 6:20]." (Apologia I 15.10-12) 


Nowhere does Justin tell the reader that he has combined a series of 
related ethical maxims. One is left with the impression that this 
material makes up a unified utterance. Had this dominical *saying" 
turned up among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, doubtless there would be 
some who would claim that what we have here is a piece of primitive, 
pre-Synoptic tradition, perhaps from Q itself, that has not yet been 
broken up and scattered throughout Matthew and Luke. Another 
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instructive example is found in the next chapter: 


. . . for not those who make profession, but those who do the works, shall 
be saved, according to his word: “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but the one who does the will of 
my Father who is in heaven [cf. Matt 7:21]. For whoever hears me, and 
does my sayings [cf. Matt 7:24 = Luke 6:47], hears him who sent me [cf. 
Luke 10:16 (Codex D); John 5:23-24; 13:20; 12:44-45; 14:24; cp. Apologia 
I 63.5]. And many will say to me, ‘Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and 
drunk in your name, and done wonders?' And then I will say to them, 
*Depart from me, you workers of lawlessness [cf. Luke 13:26-27].' Then 
shall there be wailing and gnashing of teeth, when the righteous shall shine 
as the sun, and the wicked are sent into eternal fire [cf. Matt 13:42-43]. For 
many shall come in my name [cf. Matt 24:5 par], clothed outwardly in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are devouring wolves [cf. Matt 7:15]. 
By their works you will know them [cf. Matt 7:16, 20]. And every tree that 
does not bring forth good fruit is cut down and cast into the fire [cf. Matt 
7:19]." (Apologia I 16.9-13) 


Once again Justin has assembled, based on memory, a “word” of 
Jesus that is in reality a pastiche of Synoptic materials, which at one 
point may also reflect Johannine influence. Although drawn from a 
variety of contexts, there is nevertheless a general thematic unity that 
holds these materials together. With respect to composition, the 
sayings in PEger2 $1 and $3 are quite similar to Justin's dominical 
"word." Indeed, examples of mixed quotations can be found in gnostic 
writings as well. The author of the Exegesis on the Soul strung 
together two beatitudes, each from a different Gospel: “Again the 
savior said, ‘Blessed are those who mourn, for it is they who will be 
pitied [cf. Matt 5:4]; blessed, those who are hungry, for it is they who 
will be filled’ [cf. Luke 6:21]" (NHC П,6 135.15-19). 

Another feature that tells against the antiquity and priority of the 
Egerton Papyrus is the story related in the badly preserved verso of 
fragment 2. The story is reminiscent of the kind of stories one finds in 
the late and fanciful apocryphal gospels. For example, in the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas we are told of the boy Jesus who sowed a handful of 
seed that yielded a remarkable harvest: 


Now when it was seed-time, Joseph went forth to sow corn, and Jesus 
followed after him. And when Joseph began to sow, Jesus put forth his 
hand and took of the corn so much as he could hold in his hand, and scatter- 
ed it. Joseph therefore came at the time of the harvest to reap his harvest. 
And Jesus also came and gathered the ears which he had sown, and they 
made an hundred measures of good corn: and he called the poor and the 
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widows and fatherless and gave them the corn which he had gained, save 
that Joseph took a little thereof unto his house for a blessing. (/пјапТһот 
10:1-2 [Latin]; cf. InfanThom 12:1-2 [Greek MS A]; GPsMatt 34)!14 


The relevant part of Papyrus Egerton 2 reads: "But while those ones 
were perplexed at this strange question, Jesus then walked and stood at 
the bank of the Jordan River. And stretching out his right hand [. . .] 
filled [. . .] and sowed (it) upon the [rive]r (?). And then [ . . .] the water 
having produced [. . .] the [. . .] and [. . .] before their eyes brought 
forth fruit [. . .] much [. . .] to (their) joy" (lines 63-74). Although 
certainty is not possible, given the condition of the text, it is possible 
that these lines tell a story in which by way of illustration Jesus took a 
handful of seed and sowed it upon the river, with the result that the 
water—to the astonishment of those present—produced an abundance 
of fruit. The reference to joy suggests that the people benefited from 
the miracle, much as the "poor and the widows and the fatherless" did 
in the light-hearted tale in the /nfancy Gospel of Thomas. Whether or 
not these two stories derive from a common source is not important. 
What is important is to appreciate the presence of what appears to be a 
quite fanciful tale among the pericopae preserved by the Egerton 
papyrus. The appearance of this tale, which is like those that are all too 
common among the later apocryphal gospels, significantly increases 
the burden of proof for those who wish to argue that the Egerton 
traditions are primitive, even pre-Synoptic. 

Although the hypothesis of Crossan, Koester, and others remains a 
possibility, the evidence available at this time suggests that in all 
probability Papyrus Egerton 2 represents a second-century conflation 
of Synoptic and Johannine elements, rather than primitive first- 
century material on which the intracanonical Gospels depended.!!5 
The presence of at least one apocryphal tale akin to those of the least 
historically viable traditions only strengthens this conviction.!1é 


114 Translation from M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1953) 63. The Infancy Gospel of Thomas may have originated as early 
as the second century; cf. О. Cullmann, “Infancy Gospels,” in Schneemelcher 
(ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 419. 

115 Rebell (Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, 90) comments: “Die These, dass 
johanneische und synoptische Tradition ehemals zusammengehórten, is aber ganz 
unwahrscheinlich." 

116 D. F, Wright (“Papyrus Egerton 2 (the “Unknown Gospel") — Part of the 
Gospel of Peter?" SecCent 5 [1985-86] 129-50) suspects that Papyrus Egerton 2 
might actually be part of the Gospel of Peter. If this is the case, Papyrus Egerton 
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Secret Gospel of Mark 1? 


At the 1960 annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
Morton Smith reported that he had discovered a previously unknown 
epistle of Clement of Alexandria, in which was imbedded two frag- 
ments of a “Secret Gospel of Mark.” It was not until 1973 that the text, 
along with Smith's translation and notes, was finally published.118 
Smith claims that in 1958 while cataloguing the holdings of the library 
of the ancient monastery of Mar Saba he came upon this epistle, quite 
by chance, copied onto the back page and inside cover of a seventeenth- 
century edition of the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. No one besides 
Smith has actually seen the letter, though Thomas Talley reports being 
told in 1980 by authorities at the monastery that the pages in question 
had*beenremoved from the printed volume [ofIgnatius]" for repair.119 
No one outside of the monastery has seen these pages. The manuscript 
has not, therefore, been subjected to the normal and necessary rigors 
of scholarly and scientific verification. Consequently, some scholars 
doubt the authenticity of the discovery.!2° Jacob Neusner, who knew 
the late Professor Smith as well as anyone, has recently described this 
writing as “the forgery of the century." 1?! That this epistle apparently 


2's claim to independence and antiquity is probably weakened further. 

117 For Bibliography, see Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 
106; M. Smith, “Clement of Alexandria and Secret Mark: The Score at the End of 
the First Decade," HTR 75 (1982) 449-61; S. Levin, *The Early History of Chris- 
tianity, in Light of the ‘Secret Gospel’ of Mark,” ANRW 2.25.6 (1988) 4270-92. 

118 M. Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1973); idem, The Secret Gospel: The Discovery and Interpre- 
tation of the Secret Gospel According to Mark (New York: Harper & Row, 1973). 
For Greek text, see Smith, Clement of Alexandria, 446-47; H. Merkel, *Auf den 
Spuren des Urmarkus? Ein neuer Fund und seine Beurteilung," ZTK 71 (1974) 
123-44, esp. 125-26. Merkel's arrangement is easier to follow. 

119 TJ. Talley,"Liturgical Time in the Ancient Church: The State of Research,” 
StudLit 14 (1982) 34-51, esp. 45; cf. Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 101. 

120 p, W, Skehan, [review of Smith, Clement of Alexandria] CHR 60 (1974) 
451-53; R. E. Brown, “The Relation of ‘The Secret Gospel of Mark’ to the Fourth 
Gospel," CBQ 36 (1974) 466-85; О. Quesnell, “The Mar Saba Clementine: A 
Question of Evidence," CBQ 37 (1975) 48-67 [Smith replies angrily in CBQ 38 
(1976) 196-99, to which Quesnell offers a rejoinder in the same issue, pp. 200- 
203]. 

121 J, Neusner, “Who Needs ‘the Historical Jesus’? An Essay-Review,” in 
BBR 4 (1994) forthcoming. In this essay Neusner reviews Meier, A Marginal Jew, 
and Crossan, The Historical Jesus. See also Neusner, Are There Really Tannaitic 
Parallels to the Gospels? A Refutation of Morton Smith (SFSHJ 80; Atlanta: 
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(and conveniently) lends a measure of support to Smith's controversial 
contention that Jesus was a magician, perhaps even a homosexual,!22 
only adds to the suspicion that this Clementine epistle may well be a 
fake.123 Nevertheless, several learned patristics scholars (such as 
Henry Chadwick and G. W. H. Lampe) are satisfied that the epistle is 
вепшпе.124 

Aside from the question of whether ог not the writing is а forgery 
(whether by Smith himself, as Neusner believes, or by someone else), 
there remains the important question as to Clement's credibility and 
the credibility of this “secret Mark" that he describes to Theodorus, the 
man to whom his epistle is addressed. Assuming for the moment that 
the epistle is genuine, why should anyone assign credibility to what 
Clement says about this secret edition of Mark? Clement quite gullibly 


Scholars, 1993) 27-31. 

122 See M. Smith, Jesus the Magician (New York: Harper & Row, 1978). 

123 One should recall the spurious agraphon that P. R. Coleman-Norton 
attempted to foist on scholars in his article, “Ап Amusing Agraphon,” CBQ 12 
(1950) 439-49. Coleman-Norton claimed that while stationed at Fedhala in French 
Morocco in 1943 he found a page of Greek translation of the Latin Opus imper- 
fectum in Matthaeum, in which an agraphon was found following Matt 24:51 (“men 
will weep and gnash their teeth"). The fragment continued with a naive disciple 
asking Jesus: "How can these things be, if they be toothless?" To this Jesus replied: 
"Let none wonder at this, even as this very ignorant disciple did not know, that 
God would give to sinners a third set of teeth, if from this light and to that darkness 
they should go toothless" (see Coleman-Norton, 443 n. 18, 446 n. 30). Coleman- 
Norton's study has every appearance of being a learned piece of work, complete 
with Greek text, philological discussion, and English translation. The only problem 
is that years before the "discovery," he entertained his students at Princeton 
University with a joke that closely paralleled this agraphon. Bruce Metzger had 
been one of those students; cf. B. M. Metzger, "Literary Forgeries and Canonical 
Pseudepigrapha," JBL 91 (1972) 3-24. 

124 See the reviews by R. M. Grant, *Morton Smith's Two Books," ATR 56 
(1974) 58-64 (р. 58: "Smith definitely proves that the incomplete letter . . . was 
written by Clement"); К. P. C. Hanson, JTS 25 (1974) 513-21 (p. 515: “Patristic 
scholars can agree that a new letter by Clement of Alexandria has been identified"); 
P. Parker, “Оп Professor Morton Smith's Find at Mar Saba," ATR 56 (1974) 53- 
57, esp. 53. In 1980 Koester (Introduction to the New Testament, 2.168) con- 
cluded that the Clementine epistle is "probably genuine." A decade later he (Ancient 
Christian Gospels, 294) has stated that "skepticism is hard to justify." See also 
idem, “Uberlieferung und Geschichte,” 1501-503. Recently Rebell (Neutestament- 
liche Apokryphen, 121) has argued that since Smith is not alone in his opinions, 
"sollte man vorläufig die Arbeitshypothese aufstellen: Der Brief ist echt.” 
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accepts the Preaching of Peter and the Apocalypse of Peter as pro- 
duced by the Apostle Peter (cf. Strom. 2.15.68; 6.5.39-41; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. 6.14.1). He does not hesitate to ascribe to Jesus various 
sayings found in the apocryphal Gospel of the Egyptians and Gospel of 
the Hebrews. Thus, Clement's claims about Mark's travel and writing 
activities may rest on nothing more than pious legend and spurious 
reports, while the “secret Gospel of Mark" from which he quotes could 
be nothing more than a second-century apocryphon.!25 

Satisified that the document is genuine, Koester advances a compli- 
cated theory involving the Secret Gospel of Mark, Carpocratian Mark, 
canonical Mark, and the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, concluding that 
"Canonical Mark is derived from Secret Mark." 26 Ron Cameron, also 
fully persuaded that the document is genuine, explains that the "Secret 
Gospel of Mark was probably composed around the beginning of the 
second century, most likely in Syria."!? At the outset of his analysis of 
the Clementine epistle, Crossan rightly states that “independent study 
of the original manuscript is absolutely necessary for scholarly certi- 
tude” (his emphasis).128 But he then goes on to say (on the same page) 
that his “own procedure is to accept the document's authenticity as a 
working hypothesis and to proceed with internal study of its contents." 
In essential agreement with Koester, Crossan concludes that “canonical 
Mark is a very deliberate revision of Secret Mark." 129 

There is one excerpt from Secret Mark that could be of special 


125 Merkel, “Auf den Spuren des Urmarkus?" 136; idem, “Appendix: the 
‘Secret Gospel’ of Mark,” in Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 
107; F. Neirynck, “La fuite du jeune homme en Mc 14, 51-52,” ETL 55 (1979) 43- 
66; E. Osborn, “Clement of Alexandria: A Review of Research, 1958-1982,” 
SecCent 3 (1983) 219-44, esp. 223-25. 

126 Н. Koester, “History and Development of Mark's Gospel: From Mark to 
Secret Mark and ‘Canonical’ Mark,” in B. C. Corley (ed.), Colloquy on New 
Testament Studies: A Time for Reappraisal and Fresh Approaches (Macon: Mercer 
University, 1983) 35-58, here p. 56. Koester’s proposals are pursued further by P. 
Sellew, “Secret Mark and the History of Canonical Mark,” in B. A. Pearson (ed.), 
The Future of Early Christianity (H. Koester Festschrift; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1991) 242-57. 

127 Cameron, The Other Gospels, 68-69. Cameron goes on to say that “Some- 
time thereafter our present edition of Mark, with only vestiges of the secret tradition 
still visible (Mark 4:11; 9:25-27; 10:21, 32, 38-39; 12:32-34; 14:51-52), took 
shape” (p. 69). 

128 Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 103. 

129 Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 108. 
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importance, not only for the study of canonical Mark, but also for the 
Fourth Gospel. Clement tells us that in Secret Mark this pericope 
occurs after the place in Mark where it reads: "After three days he 
shall arise" (Mark 10:34). Smith translates as follows: 


And they come into Bethany. And a certain woman whose brother had died 
was there. And, coming, she prostrated herself before Jesus and says to 
him, “Son of David, have mercy on me." But the disciples rebuked her. 
And Jesus, being angered, went off with her into the garden where the tomb 
was, and straightway a great cry was heard from the tomb. And going near 
Jesus rolled away the stone from the door of the tomb. And straightway, 
going in where the youth was, he stretched forth his hand and raised him, 
seizing his hand. But the youth, looking upon him, loved him and began to 
beseech him that he might be with him. And going out of the tomb they 
came into the house of the youth, for he was rich. And after six days Jesus 
told him what to do and in the evening the youth comes to him, wearing a 
linen cloth over his naked body. And he remained with him that night, for 
Jesus taught him the mystery of the kingdom of God. And thence, arising, 
he returned to the other side of the Jordan.130 


The first impression that one receives from this passage is that it 
appears to be a text made up almost entirely of Marcan vocabulary and 
phraseology. The story as a whole, however, is quite similar to the 
account of the resurrection of Lazarus in John 11. Is it then a pastiche 
of Marcan material, assembled on the model of the remarkable story 
found in the Fourth Gospel? No, it is not, according to Koester and his 
supporters. Secret Mark's version of the raising of the young man, 
Koester explains, “is a variant of John 11, in fact in a form that is free 
from all Johannine redactional elements.”!3! Cameron has reached the 
same conclusion: “On form-critical and redaction-critical grounds, the 
version of the story in the Secret Gospel of Mark is to be judged more 
primitive than the one preserved in John 11.”132 Crossan agrees, argu- 
ing that “the full panoply of arguments from sequence, vocabulary, 
style, and content . . . make it much more plausible that John 10:42- 
11:54 is a greatly expanded version" of the resurrected man.133 


130 Smith, Clement of Alexandria, 447; idem, The Secret Gospel, 16-17. 
According to Smith, in the Greek text this passage begins on the verso of page 1 
and continues to the recto of page 2. For Greek text and photographs of the manu- 
script, see Smith, Clement of Alexandria, 448-52. 

131 Koester, Introduction to the New Testament, 2.168, cf. p. 223. 

132 Cameron, The Other Gospels, 67-68. 

133 Crossan, Four Other Gospels, 106. M. W. Meyer (“The Youth in Secret 
Mark and the Beloved Diciple in John," in Goehring et al. (eds.), Gospel Origins & 
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This conclusion is certainly possible, but given the questionable 
source (i.e., Clement of Alexandria) and given the utter uncertainty of 
the document in question (i.e., the photographed, but lost and unexam- 
ined letter inscribed in the back of a seventeenth-century book), it is 
precarious to build a complicated hypothesis on such a flimsy 
foundation.!34 As to the analysis of its contents, it strikes us as equally 
plausible (and perhaps more so) to view the pericope quoted above as 
an artificial and secondary blend of Marcan and Johannine elements. 
Helmut Merkel has concluded that Secret Mark is “ап apocryphon 
resting on the foundation of the canonical Gospels."!?5 Ernest Best's 
detailed examination results in the interesting conclusion that Secret 
Mark is “too much like Mark. All this implies it was not written by 
Mark but by someone who knew Mark well and picked up his 
phrases."!136 Furthermore, the point made about the lack of specific 
Johannine elements of redaction is without force. After all, the absence 
of such elements in a brief pericope that summarizes 55 verses of a 
given text should not occasion surprise, especially if the pericope in 
question is made up of words and phrases taken from another writing. 

There are, of course, examples in the New Testament (and in many 
other bodies of literature) of briefer writings being taken up and 
expanded. One immediately thinks of Colossians expanded into 
Ephesians or Jude expanded into 2 Peter. In Nag Hammadi one finds 
Eugnostos the Blessed (NHC III, 3) expanded into the Sophia of Jesus 
Christ (III, 4). But material is sometimes abbreviated and/or summar- 


Christian Beginnings, 94-105) thinks that Secret Mark sheds light on the role of the 
Beloved Disciple in the Fourth Gospel. 

134 То paraphrase Hanson's criticism (p. 517 [see n. 124 above]) of Smith, 
Crossan appears to be piling hypothesis upon hypothesis, theory upon theory. 

135 Merkel, **Secret Gospel’ of Mark,” 107; cf. idem, “Auf den Spuren des 
Urmarkus?" 136. F. F. Bruce (The 'Secret' Gospel of Mark [London: Athlone, 
1974] 12) agrees: "The fact that the expansion is such an obvious pastiche, with its 
internal contradiction and confusion, indicates that it is a thoroughly artificial com- 
position, quite out of keeping with Mark's quality as a story-teller." Other scholars 
have reached similar conclusions; cf. Grant, "Morton Smith's Two Books," 61; 
Parker, “Оп Professor Smith's Find," 56; C. C. Richardson, [review of Smith], 
TS 35 (1974) 571-77, esp. 575. 

136 E, Best, [review of E. J. Pryke, Redactional Style in the Marcan Gospel 
(SNTSMS 33; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1978)], JSNT 4 (1979) 69-76, 
here pp. 75-76. For additional arguments against viewing Secret Mark as primitive, 
see R. H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 603-23. 
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ized. This point can be illustrated by comparing a portion of the 
spurious ending to Mark's Gospel (Mark 16:12-13) to the much longer 
description of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus (Luke 24:13- 
35). The whole Marcan passage is provided, but only parallel frag- 
ments from Luke are provided: 


Mark 16:12-13 Luke 24 

ETÀ ÔÈ Tatra Kal L6ov [v 13] 

8volv ЁЁ aùrâv 600 éE айтф@ь [v 13] 

TIE PLTTATODOLY TepuraToUvTes [v 17] 

ёфауєрот év ETEpG рорфў LY érryvóvat айтбь [v 16] 

Topevopévors els dypóv Tjcav Tropevdpevot els корти 
[v 13] 

kåkeîvotl атєАӨб»тєс iméotpewav eis Тєроосаћи 
[v 33] 

áT|yyetAav Tots AoLTIOLS Kal ebpov .. . тої Seka kal 


TOUS où abtots [v 33] 
kal aùrol é£nyotvro та év Tfj 
686 [v 35] 
атіуує:Лау tradra тата TOLS 
ёубєка [v 9; cf. Matt 28:8] 

0082 Exelvois én(oTevoav. Bpadets Tf] кара ToU 
тістє0є: [v 25; cf. Matt 28:17] 


All of the elements in Mark 16:12-13 have their counterpart in the 
longer story in Luke 24.137 Most of the vocabulary in Mark 16:12-13 
is found in Luke 24. Is the Marcan passage a secondary summarizing 
pastiche or is it a primitive, pre-Synoptic tradition? Given the spurious 
status that most textual critics asssign to the "longer ending" of Mark's 
Gospel, not too many scholars would be seriously inclined to view 
Mark 16:12-13 as the original form of the story and to view Luke 
24:13-35 as an expanded and embellished version. Yet, in essence, with 
respect to Secret Mark (and Papyrus Egerton), this is what Cameron, 
Crossan, and Koester ask us to conclude. It is possible that such could 
be the case. But it seems as though the problematical nature of such a 
view has not been fully appreciated. If one thinks that on the basis of 
the available evidence a good case for the authenticity of Secret Mark 


137 Cf. R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium: II. Teil (HTKNT 2.2; 4th ed., 
Freiburg: Herder, 1991) 545-46. According to Pesch, Mark 16:9-20 is “ein 
kompilatorisches Exzerpt von den Evangelien vorausliegenden Traditionen." One 
must ask if the fragment from Secret Mark does not relate to the intracanonical 
Gospels in a similar way. 
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can be made, then an even better case can be made for the authenticity 
of Mark 16:12-13. After all, in the latter case, we are in possession of 
bona fide MSS that date back as early as the fifth century (e.g., ACDK 
X АӨ II 33 et passim). All we have in the case of Secret Mark are 
twentieth-century photographs of a portion of an epistle purportedly 
penned by Clement of Alexandria, which apparently was inscribed by 
an eighteenth-century writer into the back of a seventeenth-century 
book, which no one since (or besides?) Morton Smith and Thomas 
Talley have seen. On the basis of such a tenuous chain of evidence can 
we seriously make judgments about the origins, sources, relationships, 
and priority of the intracanonical Gospels? Surely we cannot. We must 
agree with Merkel that Secret Mark has nothing new to offer serious 
Jesus Research.158 


CONCLUSION 


Moody Smith has recently commented that “it is not unfair to 
suggest that we are seeing now a willingness or propensity to credit the 
independence and antiquity of the apocryphal gospels that is somewhat 
surprising in view of what is allowed in the case of the canonicals.''139 
Smith's point is well taken. The priority that Crossan, Koester, and 
others have given to various agrapha and apocryphal gospels is ques- 
tionable and in our estimation borders at times on being uncritical. 
Viewing these writings as prior to and independent of the intracanon- 
ical Gospels could very well lead to distortion. The independence of 
these writings, of course, is especially important for Crossan, who 
limits his reconstruction of the historical Jesus to multiply attested 
material. “My methodological discipline . . . forbids the use of single 
attestations for reconstructing the historical Jesus."!49 This method 
lends his research a measure of objectivity, to be sure. But the result- 
ing database is narrow and very possibly skewed. When this database is 
broadened through the inclusion of several apocryphal gospels, it is in 
danger of becoming distorted. The net result could be the exchange of 
authentic, but singly-attested, material for inferior, secondary read- 
ings that appear to enjoy multiple attestation (i.e. because “indepen- 


138 Merkel, “‘Secret Gospel’ of Mark,” 107; idem, “Auf den Spuren des 
Urmarkus?" 144: “Damit wird es unmöglich, aus dem neuen Text zusátliche 
Informationen über den historischen Jesus zu erhalten." 

139 Smith, “The Problem of John and the Synoptics,” 151. 

140 Crossan, Historical Jesus, 257. See similar comments on pp. xxxi-xxxiii, 
410. 
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dent" parallels are found in the Gospel of Thomas, the Egerton Papy- 
rus, etc.). The preference for some of the readings found in the Gospel 
of Thomas illustrates the danger inherent in Crossan's procedure. 
Stripped of their Old Testament-Jewish orientation, some of these 
readings conveniently lend themselves to Crossan's portrait of Jesus as 
a “Jewish cynic,” just as they conveniently lent themselves twenty-five 
years ago to those who were searching for an existentialist Jesus. 

A portion of John Meier's demurral, cited above, is worth repeat- 
ing: "[T]o call upon the Gospel of Peter or the Gospel of Thomas to 
supplement our Four Gospels is to broaden out our pool of sources 
from the difficult to the incredible."!4! Despite the wealth of materials, 
not a great deal can be gleaned from the agrapha and apocryphal 
writings that appreciably aid in the effort to construct a picture of the 
historical Jesus. This does not mean, however, that the noncanonical 
writings are of no value in Jesus Research. Their parallel readings are 
helpful in illustrating and clarifying the range of possibilities. Even if 
these writings are secondary to the intracanonical Gospels, they still 
could preserve a more primitive reading here and there, given the 
variables in the scribal transmission of the latter. Groupings of 
sayings, as well as their interpretation, could shed light on the com- 
position and relationship of the intracanonical Gospels. Jesus Research 
should not rely heavily on these writings, but it should not proceed 
without their due consideration.!4 


141 Meier, Marginal Jew, 100-111. 

142 Although Meier (Marginal Jew, 140) concludes that the agrapha and extra- 
canonical gospels “offer us no reliable new information or authentic sayings that are 
independent" of the New Testament (a conclusion with which Evans, but not 
Charlesworth, is inclined to agree), he has promised that in his forthcoming work 
he "will always keep one eye on the sayings" in the Gospel of Thomas (p. 139). It 
will be interesting to observe what use he will make of Thomas in the second and 
third volumes of А Marginal Jew. 
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THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE HISTORICAL 
SITUATION OF THE QUEST: AN EPILOGUE 


Helmut Koester 


It is a rare privilege that the editors of this volume gave me the 
permission to write an epilogue without detailed references in 
scholarly footnotes. It gives me the opportunity to make a few 
suggestions about a topic that I have usually avoided throughout my 
career—in spite of my life-long interest in the study of the Gospel 
tradition. I trust that I do not violate this privilege if I reveal some 
long-held misgivings about the entire enterprise. 

There are two things that Julius Caesar and Jesus of Nazareth have in 
common. Both were murdered, and both received divine worship after 
their death. There is another interesting parallel. Neither Augustus nor 
Vergil wrote a life of Caesar, nor did Paul write a life of Jesus. It is 
also worth noting that Horace composed the Carmen saeculare and that 
early followers of Jesus wrote hymns (Phil 2:6-11; Col 1:15-20; John 
1:1-18). The poets were the first who understood the eschatological 
moment, the beginning of a new age. There was also a story that was 
told. The eschatological story of the Augustan age was told by Vergil 
in his Aeneid, which anchored the new age in the distant past; it became 
the Roman national epic. The followers of Jesus in the churches of Paul 
told the story of Jesus’ suffering and death; this story also reached back 
to the past of Israel as it cast this narrative in the words of the singers 
of Psalms and of the prophets. 

Meanwhile the acting agents of the new age were busy building the 
new community. Augustus and Paul were both astute politicians. 
Augustus had a great advantage; he had money and he could use 
political and military control (both in the form of potestas and 
auctoritas). Paul had neither money nor worldly power; this forced 
him to employ persuasion as his only political instrument, and so he 
became a writer of letters and a theologian. In any case, the history of 
Christian beginnings demonstrates that it was most effective to 
establish and to nurture the community of the new age without any 
recourse to the life and work of Jesus of Nazareth. All that was needed 
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was a ritual (the eucharist) and a story, namely the story of Jesus' 
suffering and death and, of course, hymns of mythic poetry. 

Why then biographies of Jesus? Collections of sayings of Jesus were 
useful for community instruction—only for this purpose do they play 
a role in Paul's letters. Miracle stories were expedient for propaganda. 
Both, however, were problematic. Paul was disturbed by the 
Corinthians' employment of wisdom sayings as mediators of divine 
knowledge (1 Corinthians 1—4), and his work was in jeopardy when 
wandering super-apostles revealed their divine power in their great 
inspired deeds that represented the power of God revealed in Christ (2 
Corinthians). But why Gospels? 

The narrative of Jesus' suffering and death came first. No doubt, 
Paul knew this narrative. Otherwise he would not have been able to 
refer to “the night in which he was handed over” (1 Cor 11:23). But it 
was remembered as the moment of the most disastrous failure of God's 
acting in this world, the death of Jesus, and it belonged to the context of 
a celebration that anticipated God's eschatological victory (*. . . until 
he comes," 1 Cor 1:26). This narrative was eventually written down, 
most likely before the composition of the Gospel of Mark. It became 
the center piece of the Gospel of Mark. Looking at this first “life” of 
Jesus, it is necessary to remember that even this earliest Gospel, the 
seminal “biography of Jesus," has been correctly characterized as a 
passion narrative with an extended introduction. 

Biographies of Jesus eventually emerged, as did lives of the 
emperors. The latter were published when the empire settled down to 
its so-called “golden age”—another eschatological term, though at this 
time it was the term for the consolidation of a successful economic 
system. While Suetonius explicitly designated his writing as "Lives," it 
is interesting to note that Tacitus also saw the failures of the Roman 
imperial system as the disastrous result of the depravity of individual 
emperors, that is, he looked for the causes in the lives of specific 
persons. Апа Pliny, in his Panegyricum had no doubt that the success 
of another individual, namely Trajan, would usher in a new age. When 
followers of Jesus started to write biographies of Jesus (Matthew and 
Luke—John is another matter), they had also entered into an age of 
consolidation, and their colleagues wrote household codes (Colossians, 
Ephesians, 1 Peter, / Clement). Christianity had begun to settle down 
as a religious movement that was ready to compete successfully within 
the world of middle class values, that is, the values of those people who 
were dominant in the social and business life of the cities. Women 
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should be silent in the assembly of the church. No more "neither male 
nor female." Only the Gnostics dared to hold on to the early utopian 
ideal, though they did it at the expense of transforming the community 
of the new age into a tangible and viable social reality. 

There was evidently one other reason for the composition of the 
three later Gospels (Matthew, Luke, and John). There were followers 
of Jesus, who were not included in the circle of those churches for 
which the central ritual and the story of Jesus' suffering and death was 
the unifying principle. Instead, they believed that their salvation was 
mediated through the words of wisdom that Jesus had spoken. In the 
Synoptic Sayings Source a community appears that had combined this 
belief in Jesus with the expectation of his return as the Son of Man. On 
the other hand, there were those who anticipated a salvation that would 
lead the soul after death into its heavenly home on a path, on which 
Jesus was the forerunner (cf. the Gospel of Thomas and the dialogue 
sources for the Gospel of John). In the three later Gospels of the canon, 
these traditions were incorporated so that they became subject to the 
fundamental paradigm of the ritual of the eucharist and the narrative 
of Jesus' suffering and death. The writing of these Gospels must 
therefore be seen as a political work that was continued by Irenaeus, 
who united various churches that had separate Gospels into the 
"catholic church" under the inclusive roof of the four-Gospel canon. 

Ecumenical consolidation of various Christian groups was the 
primary motive in the production of these Gospels. They had indeed 
become biographies, and they promoted the interest in the life, works, 
and words of the founder. This biographical interest of the third 
Christian generation reflects a general preoccupation of the time. 
However, it did not develop in these Gospels the ideal of the great 
human personality that could emulated. The Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke are still collections of various older materials, to be used as the 
ordering of the life of the churches demanded, not yet attempts to 
present a coherent image of the great personality who is fully 
conscious of his mission and is ultimately successful. Jesus' 
foreknowledge of his death is not rooted in the development of his 
character or his psychology but in his divinity. Especially in the 
Gospel of Matthew, Jesus is primarily the Lord who is worshipped, 
rather than an example of the successful personality that could be 
imitated. Luke moves one step closer towards the latter alternative: the 
apostles are indeed imitators of Jesus, both in their presentation of the 
saving message and in their miracles. But this ideal is not extended to 
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the life of the new converts. In the Gospel of John, Jesus' human 
personality is almost completely enveloped into the figure of the divine 
revealer. 

It is remarkable that the example of Jesus played no major role in the 
exhortation of the ancient church. Strictly speaking, it was only the 
martyr who could be seen as a true imitator of Jesus. But even this 
element became predominant only in later centuries and is often 
missing in the second- and third-century records of Christian 
martyrdoms. Paul had reduced the concept of imitation (lunos) of 
the Lord to its radical minimum: by becoming nothing does one 
become a true imitator (1 Cor 10:32-11:1; cf. Phil 3:17). In ancient 
Christian literature, the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is rarely 
referred to as an example of the good and successful life, although his 
words may serve as a moral and spiritual guide. What mattered was 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who had set the stage for the 
transformation of the human predicament into participation in the 
divine world. Worship, and especially the eucharist, provide the means 
for sharing this divine miracle. Exactly what modern scholars would 
characterize as unhistorical was central for the ancient church's 
understanding of Jesus. 

Why then the interest in the historical Jesus? Why are we not content 
with the celebration of Jesus' salvific death and resurrection in the 
worship of our churches? This brings me to my only footnote, that is, a 
reference to an essay of Dieter Georgi, which was originally delivered 
at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Kansas City in 
1991, was published a year ago,! and is unfortunately not included in 
the bibliography of the comprehensive review article of William R. 
Telford in this volume. Dieter Georgi argues persuasively that the 
Quest of the Historical Jesus did not start with Reimarus but centuries 
earlier with the rise of the bourgeois consciousness in the Middle Ages 
and that it remained closely tied to this consciousness. Georgi points 
out that the radical break in continuum of Life of Jesus scholarship, 
which marked the decades before World War I and the period between 
the two World Wars, was not simply an accident, caused by scholars 
like Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer, who were unable to 
distinguish the human Jesus and his words of wisdom from the 
secondary apocalyptic and mythical elaborations of his message. 


1 Dieter Georgi, “The Interest in Life of Jesus Theology as a Paradigm for the 
Social History of Biblical Criticism," HTR 85 (1992) 51-83. 
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Rather, he suggests that this critical interlude was closely tied to what 
he calls the *Burgher-Dáàmmerung,'? which characterized the period 
before World War I and which was confirmed in the subsequent 
catastrophes of the wars that seemed to end the mercantile world of the 
bourgeois establishment. The return of the interest in the life of Jesus 
after World War II can therefore be seen as the a consequence of the 
restoration of this establishment. At the conclusion of his essay, Georgi 
writes: 


. . .I observe the main cause in the continuous social and historical situation 
of the whole quest for the historical Jesus, that is, its location within the 
evolution of the bourgeois consciousness, not just as an ideal but as an 
expression of a socioeconomic and political momentum. The contemp- 
oraneity of the New Quest with the end of the New Deal and the restoration 
of the bourgeoisie in the United States and Germany after World War II and 
within the confines of a burgeoning market-centered Atlantic community is 
not accidental? 


The fundamental hermeneutical paradigm, to which Georgi refers, 
is different from the changing predilections and personal commit- 
ments of the individual interpreter. It is anchored in the more general 
cultural conditions that exist beyond the realm of personal choice. 
Thus we have to ask ourselves, whether our search for the historical 
Jesus is not actually predetermined by the conditions of the cultural 
paradigm that dominates the second half of our century in the Western 
world. As long as our search is directed to the rediscovery of the 
historical Jesus, it will be difficult to escape from that paradigm, as in 
fact this paradigm is the very cause of the quest. Furthermore, certain 
factors that dominate the consciousness of this Western world will 
continue to prejudice the results. That is most clearly evident in the 
aversion to eschatology. Perfection and success of the self, whether in 
political, industrial, moral, or religious terms, cannot conceive of a 
genuinely eschatological message—except for the syndrome of 
"reward and punishment," that miserable residue of an eschatological 
tradition. While nobody wants to take political eschatology seriously 
today—it is in fact perceived as a threat—very few people, on the 
other hand, are willing to eliminate social concern. No wonder, then, 
that Jesus is always understood as similarly committed; and although 
we like it that Jesus was eating with the poor and with the prostitutes 


2 Georgi, "Interest in Life of Jesus Theology,” 79. 
3 Georgi, "Interest in Life of Jesus Theology,” 83. 
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and tax collectors (albeit that all this information appears in passages 
that are clearly redactional), all of us are embarrassed that Jesus shows 
a distinct preference for wealthy people as primary actors in his 
parables. 

If the quest for the historical Jesus is inspired by this cultural 
paradigm, no more needs to be said. The diverse details of the 
reconstruction will be informed by each interpreter's tacit or explicit 
hermeneutics, and they will largely remain outside of critical control. 
It may be possible, however, to redirect the quest. Any investigation of 
the history of Christian beginnings will necessarily also have to deal 
with the possible relationship of these beginnings to Jesus of Nazareth. 
But it must be granted that such inquiry may not yield any results about 
the person we call the historical Jesus. The primary focus would have 
to be the investigation of Christian beginnings itself, regardless of 
what might be learned about the Jesus of history in that context. 
Naturally, such investigation would have to start with the earliest 
available evidence, that is, with the genuine letters of Paul and with the 
Synoptic Sayings Source, or even its earliest layer of composition. It 
must be admitted at once that these two oldest sources present the 
scholar with a conundrum. 

It is generally agreed that Paul's letters do not permit any 
conclusions about the life of Jesus. To be sure, he certainly knew some, 
perhaps even quite a few, sayings of Jesus. But they were relevant only 
for the ordering of the life of the churches. As soon as they were 
understood as the saving message of a great wisdom teacher—this 
seemed to have been the case among some of the people addressed in 1 
Corinthians—Paul warned that they were destroying the very essence 
of the proclamation of Jesus' crucifixion as the turning point of the 
ages. Whatever Jesus has brought about is this eschatological event, 
and he did not do this through anything that he had said or done, but 
through the very fact of his death. To be sure, God raised him from the 
dead. However, such resurrection is not the confirmation of the 
success of Jesus' message and of the purposefulness of his life; rather it 
is an eschatological miracle that must be exclusively ascribed to the 
love and power of God. 

On the other hand, in the understanding of Jesus’ words of wisdom 
as a revelation providing life and freedom—this seems to be the case in 
the earliest compositional strata of Q—an eschatological dimension of 
these words seems to be hardly detectable. That is open to question. 
Good arguments can be brought forward for the eschatological 
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implications of these wisdom sayings. However, that may be, it is by no 
means clear why this particular understanding of Jesus’ sayings should 
provide the historian with such an easy access to the original 
proclamation of the historical Jesus, not to speak of his self- 
consciousness. It is most likely that the apocalyptic sayings in Q were 
introduced into that source only at a later stage of its development. But 
that does not mean that the apocalyptic sayings could not have existed 
independently at a very early time, as indeed Mark 13 can be 
understood as an independent collection of sayings of this type. 

But even if one would assign the apocalyptic Son of Man sayings to 
the historical Jesus, his message could not be easily reconciled with the 
eschatological proclamation of Paul. Furthermore, however important 
the eschatological concept of the Kingdom of God may be in 
traditional sayings of Jesus, Paul's use of this term is at best marginal, 
certainly not a central concept of his message. The impasse remains. 
There is no agreement among the oldest witnesses about the 
significance and value of Jesus' words, deeds, and fate for the message 
that his followers proclaim. The surviving evidence does not provide 
an unproblematic entry into the historical Jesus of Nazareth and to his 
role in the process of the formation of Christian beginnings. 

In order to resolve this impasse, it is legitimate to investigate the 
historical, social, and religious context of Jesus' ministry, especially if 
one is willing to give up the preoccupation with the “uniqueness” of 
Jesus’ words and ministry. It is remarkable to which degree Judaism 
has been reintroduced more recently as the primary context for the 
understanding of Jesus’ message, in part as a result of the participation 
of Jewish scholars in this debate, in part as the consequence of a slow 
liberation among Christian scholars from anti-Judaic biases, which 
have been present in the Life of Jesus scholarship. However 
commendable such efforts are, there remains a fundamental problem 
with the use of the term “Judaism.” Our fathers and teachers seemed to 
have a good idea what Judaism was because it could always be 
presented as that to which Jesus himself and early Christianity 
presented a glorious contrast. Things have changed. “Jesus the Jew” 
has become a more problematic concept because it forces scholars to 
say what is meant by this term. As long as it is as opaque and multi- 
faceted as it appears in the debate, it is possible to describe the life and 
message of Jesus the Jew as a precursor of the rabbis, as a Hellenized 
Galilean Cynic, as an apocalyptic Essene, or as a messianic zealot. 

I suggest that the term “Judaism” be removed from the entire debate, 
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that we speak instead of "Israel," and that we define Israel as the sum 
total of the highly diversified phenomenon of various groups, who 
were committed to the interpretation of the religious and cultural 
heritage of Israel. Moreover such definition cannot be accomplished as 
an isolated phenomenon. Especially the attractive emphasis upon 
Palestinian, rather than Hellenistic Judaism, as the context for Jesus’ 
life and ministry does not permit the isolation of the phenomenon 
“Israel” from the dominant political and ideological power, namely 
Rome. The heirs of the tradition of Israel in the first century CE cannot 
be understood unless Rome is included in the effort of assessing the 
self-definitions of the diverse groups within Israel, including the 
diaspora, at that time. 

The general trajectories are not difficult to determine in rough 
outline, although the details and the continuities are problematic. 

(1) The establishment, from Herod and his heirs to the Temple 
aristocracy, Hellenized to a considerable degree, was anti- 
eschatological for political reasons dictated by Rome, but attempted to 
preserve Israel's tradition of ritual and cultic purity. There are no 
traces in the Gospel literature indicating that Jesus belonged in this 
trajectory. In fact, this establishment may have cooperated with the 
Romans in the trial of Jesus. 

(2) The diaspora in the Roman world was Hellenized; but it should 
not be taken for granted that the only concern of that group was 
conservative, that is, the preservation of its religious identity as Israel 
in a hostile world. Aggressive propaganda and syncretism may have 
played a part to a degree comparable to those Israelites who preached 
the message of Jesus in the Gentile world. After all, both Philo and 
Josephus presented interpretations of Moses and of the universal 
relevance of the law that were quite capable of constituting a challenge 
to the eschatology of Roman imperialism. If Paul and his Israelite 
rivals in the Gentile mission, some of whom may have come from 
Jerusalem, belong into this trajectory, why is Jesus excluded from it? 
The documented presence of "Hellenists" (including Hellenistic 
synagogues) in Palestine should give some thought. 

(3) Apocalyptic and utopian movements in Israel from Daniel to the 
Essenes tended to be anti-establishment as well as exclusive and 
sectarian, reinforcing the observance of the law, albeit it only for a 
small group of the elect. These groups, who had first defined their 
ideology in contrast to the Seleucid rulers, had shifted their focus so 
that Rome was now seen as the enemy of the last times. It is hardly 
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possible to connect Jesus with these groups, because here Paul's 
eschatological universalism agrees with the universalistic elements in 
the tradition of Jesus' sayings and apophthegmata. 

(4) It is also difficult to link Jesus' activity with the various 
revolutionary anti-Roman movements of messianic prophets in 
Palestine, attested by Josephus and Acts 5. There are again important 
elements in the tradition about Jesus' preaching which are neither 
narrowly messianic nor anti-Roman in a revolutionary sense. 
However, the democratic version of theocracy proclaimed by Paul 
attests that Jesus' death could be understood as the center of an anti- 
imperialistic concept of a liberated Israel. 

(5) Polemic against the Pharisees in the Gospels of the New 
Testament is pervasive. Much of it apparently derives from the rivalry 
of early Christian churches with the beginnings of the re-establishment 
of Judaism in the period after the fall of Jerusalem. To connect Jesus 
with these circles is notoriously problematic because of the difficulty 
inherent in the hypothetical reconstruction of the Pharisaic movement 
at the time of Jesus. 

(6) The wisdom movement in Israel is equally difficult to describe 
with any degree of certainty. Wisdom was a significant component of 
apocalyptic and it must have played a major role in the teaching of the 
Pharisees as it also influenced the diaspora of Israel and its 
propaganda. But the wisdom tradition could also lead to the wisdom 
mysticism that is present in the Wisdom of Solomon. The presence of a 
large number of wisdom sayings in the earliest collection of Jesus' 
words is remarkable. But it remains an open question, whether these 
sayings, in the context of Jesus' preaching, must be understood in an 
eschatological or gnosticizing mode. That these sayings point to a 
purely secular preaching of Jesus is highly unlikely. Nobody among 
his followers thought that this was a serious option. 

(7) All scholars seem to agree that the close connection between the 
prophetic proclamation of John the Baptist and Jesus' ministry is 
indeed historical. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Jesus must 
have known something about eschatological prophecy and that John the 
Baptist somehow played a role in the initiation of Jesus’ own ministry. 
Indeed, many scholars assign sayings that express an admiration for 
John the Baptist (Matt 11:7-11 par.) to the original sayings of Jesus. 
The message of the Baptist was political and utopian, elements which 
are definitely present in the missionary activity of followers of Jesus 
and in the tradition of sayings used by them. 
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Future research will have to discuss, how Jesus can be seen as a link 
in such trajectories within the diverse traditions and movements in 
Israel in the time of Jesus, however complex such trajectories might 
be. They belong entirely in the political and theological world of 
Israel, including the Synoptic Sayings Source and, of course, Paul, 
who understood his ministry as located within the confines of the 
tradition of Israel. The distinction between Jewish and Christian is an 
anachronism as far as the first century CE is concerned. To be sure, 
Jesus of Nazareth will not be a bare fact in such a trajectory, or a 
turning point without any content of its own. On the other hand, such 
research may not lead to a coherent understanding of the historical 
Jesus. Historical scholarship must often be satisfied with the 
interpretation of relationships and developments, without being able to 
understand the character, motivations, and intentions of important 
individuals. It would also be a petitio principii to demand that the 
results of historical developments must be consistent with, or 
congenial to, the intentions of major historical figures, however much 
they have set the stage for such developments through their words, 
actions, and fate. 

If the task is fundamentally historical, historical criticism is the only 
legitimate tool. Without such a discipline critical discourse becomes 
impossible. Literary criticism cannot ignore, for example, that the 
relevant documents may be the results of a complex process of the 
composition and redaction of sources. Rhetorical criticism must not 
only respect ancient conventions of rhetoric; it also has to consider the 
fact that a tradition or a document may not be preserved in the form 
and wording, in which it was directed to its original audience. On the 
other hand, the application of such methods can help to determine the 
function of language, for example the relationship of mythic and 
poetic language to the political intentions of an eschatological 
movement, especially if the only power this movement controls is the 
power of persuasion. 

The vast variety of interpretations of the historical Jesus that the 
current quest has proposed is bewildering. The essays of this volume 
are useful in the exploration of the limits of this variety in so far as 
they are representative of some major trends. However, what needs to 
be explored further is a different question. It concerns the prevailing 
hermeneutical paradigm. Political, social, and environmental 
problems of our age will not be cured through the ever renewed search 
for the exemplary personality of Jesus and his wisdom, in order to 
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legitimize the individual's search for perfection and success. А new 
paradigm that defines the perimeters of a new world that is not 
exploitative and that also includes the voices of people outside of the 
Western world may eventually liberate us from the quest for the 
historical Jesus. It may appear then that the comparison of Paul's 
proclamation of God's failure in the world of human beings as the 
turning point of the ages in comparison with the success of Augustus's 
eschatological imperialism is a more worthwhile topic than the quest 
for the historical Jesus. 
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APPENDIX 
THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


Craig A. Evans 


The recent publication of the remaining scrolls from Cave 4 now 
makes it possible to reassess what light the Dead Sea Scrolls shed on 
Jesus and his world.! Some of the new texts will contribute to 
discussion concerned with Qumran's eschatology and messianology. 
Others will contribute to discussion concerned with liturgy, prayer, 
biblical interpretation, and the very origin of the community itself. 

Already it has become evident that several of the new texts promise 
to clarify various aspects that touch on Jesus research. The corpus of 


1 В.Н. Eisenman and J. M. Robinson, A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (2 vols., Washington: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1991). Coinciding 
with the publication of this facsimile edition was the announcement of Huntington 
Library (San Marino, California) that scholars would be permitted to examine its 
collection of photographs of the Dead Sea Scrolls. See also B. Z. Wacholder and 
M. С. Abegg, А Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls: The 
Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four (3 fascicles; Washington: Biblical 
Archaeology Society, 1991-93). More fascicles will follow. The Princeton 
Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls Project should also be mentioned. Under 
the directorship of J. H. Charlesworth, a team of some twenty-five scholars are 
working toward the production of new critical editions and translations of the 
Qumran sectarian documents. So far this team has produced a valuable tool in the 
form of J. H. Charlesworth (ed.), Graphic Concordance to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck]; Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991). A second 
concordance is planned, following the publication of the critical editions, which will 
present the data in their conventional analytical format. 

For a hastily prepared collection of what are judged to be the most important of 
the newly published scrolls, see R. H. Eisenman and M. O. Wise, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Uncovered: The First Complete Translation and Interpretation of 50 Key 
Documents Withheld for Over 35 Years (Shaftesbury: Element, 1992). For 
criticisms of this work, see A. S. van der Woude's review in JSJ 24 (1993) 298- 
99, and the review article by D. J. Harrington and J. Strugnell, “Qumran Cave 4 
Texts: A New Publication,” JBL 112 (1993) 491-99. 
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“messianic” texts has been expanded,? which has already stimulated 
lively discussion. Other texts that have nothing to do with messiano- 
logy will also make important contributions. 


Re-assessing Previously Published Texts 

The publication of the photographs has also made it possible to re- 
examine previously discussed texts. Among these are the so-called 
4QPatrBles and 4QpsDan ага. These texts and fifteen others will be 
briefly surveyed. 

4QPatrBles ( = 40252). Now that all of the fragments can be 
examined? it is evident that 4QPatrBles is in reality the fifth column of 
a much larger text that may be described as either a pesher on 
Genesis, ^ a Genesis apocryphon, or a florilegium.> It gives evidence of 
the characteristics of all three. Pesher-like exegesis is plainly evident 
(4:1-2, 5, 6), yet it appears to be a retelling of certain episodes of 
Genesis (1:1—2:7 concern Noah; 2:8—3:8 concern Abraham; 3:12-13 
concern Jacob; 4:1—6:3 concern Jacob's blessings upon his sons) and so 
is an apocryphon of sorts. As does 4QFlor, 4Q252 strings together 
various Old Testament passages from different contexts (Gen 6:3 in 
1:2; Gen 9:25-27 in 2:5-7; Gen 36:12 + Exod 17:14 in 4:1-3; Gen 49:3- 
4 in 4:3-5), to show how they relate to the story or to the fulfillment of 
a given verse within the story. 

The introduction in 5:1-7 of a messianic interpretation of Gen 49:10 
is little more than a digression and apparently does not represent a 
major concern of the document as a whole. There is not a hint of 


2 Texts widely accepted as “messianic” include CD 7:18-21 ( = 4QD? 3 iv 7- 
10 = 4QDf 5:2-4); 12:23-13:1; 14:18-19 ( = 4000 18 iii 11-13 = 4QDf 13:1-3); 
19:9-11; 19:33-20:1; 1QS 4:19-21; 9:9-11; 1QSa 2:11-21; 1QSb 5:20-29; 1QM 
5:1-2; 11:4-9; 4QPatrBles 5:1-7; 4QFlor 1-2 i 7-13, 18-19; 4QpIsa# 7-10 iii 22-29 [ 
= 8-10:17-24 in DJD 5]; 4QTest 1-20; 11QMelch 2:15-20. Other texts that have 
been proposed by some and contested by others include 1030 1 i 2-6; 1QH 3:9-10; 
4QpsDan ar 1:1—2:9; 4QMess ar 3 i 4-11; 1QIsa2 42:18-19 [ = Isa 51:4-5]; 44:1-4 
[ = Isa 52:14-15]; 50:23-26 [ = Isa 62:10-12]. 

3 For text, see Wacholder and Abegg, A Preliminary Edition, 2.212-15; 
Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 86-87. For a vocalized text of the fifth 
column only, see E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran: Hebrdisch und Deutsch (3rd 
ed., Munich: Kósel, 1981) 246. 

^ Wacholder and Abegg (A Preliminary Edition, 2.212) have called it “Pesher 
Genesis." 

5 Eisenman and Wise (The Dead Sea Scrolls , 77) have called it a “Genesis 
Florilegium." 
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messianism anywhere else in this document. The epithets пох "r1 
("branch of David") and pasm mwen ("Messiah of righteousness”) аге 
derived from the Old Testament (cf. Jer 23:5; 33:15; Zech 3:8; 6:12).6 
The promise 071% 19 (“to him and to his seed") probably alludes to 2 
Sam 7:12 (which is quoted and interpreted in 4QFlor 1-2 i 10-13) and 
is understood to be fulfilled in the appearance of the "branch of 
David." 

4QpsDan ar? ( 2 4Q246; olim 4Q243). This fragmentary text? 
describes a prophecy given to a distressed king. He is assured that he 
will have a son who will be hailed as “Son of God" and that this son will 
enjoy victory, peace, and an eternal kingdom. But is this royal heir a 
messianic figure? Many have thought so, but Joseph Fitzmyer, among 
others, has expressed reservations. 

A few points seem to favor a messianic identification of the royal 
heir. The first is what appear to be parallels with Isa 10:20-11:16, a 
passage which is interpreted in a messianic sense in at least three other 
Qumran texts (1QSb 5, 40рїІѕаа, 40285) and possibly in others 
(4QMess ar, 4Q286/287). There are five important parallels between 
40246 and Isa 10:20-11:16, especially as we find it in the Aramaic: (1) 
In both passages Assyria and Egypt are viewed as Israel's principal 
enemies (Isa 10:24; 11:15-16; 4Q246 1:6; cf. 1ОМ 1:2, 4, where 
Assyrian and Egyptian enemies are juxtaposed). The targum also 
interprets Isa 10:20-11:16 eschatologically. (2) Both passages speak of 
a royal heir who “will judge [PT ] in truth [p2p2]" (Tg. Isa 11:4; 40246 
2:5-6; cf. Pss. Sol. 17:26-29, where the anticipated actions of the 
Davidic Messiah are described in similar terms). (3) Both passages 
expect the royal heir to bring peace (550) to the land (куч) (Tg. Isa 
11:6; 4Q246 2:6; 1:8). (4) Both passages anticipate the submission of 
the nations to the royal heir (Tg. Isa 11:10, 14; 4Q246 2:7; 1:8-9; cf. 
Pss. Sol. 17:21-25, 30, where the Davidic Messiah subjugates Israel's 


6 бее]. M. Allegro, “Further Messianic References,” JBL 75 (1956) 174-87, 
esp. 175; A. S. van der Woude, Die messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde 
von Qumrân (SSN 3; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1957) 172. 

7 Nan der Woude, Die messianischen Vorstellungen, 172; Н. Stegemann, 
"Weitere Stücke von 4QpPsalm 37, von 4Q Patriarchal Blessings und Hinweis auf 
eine unedierte Handschrift aus Hóhle 4Q mit Exzerpten aus dem Deuteronomium," 
RevQ 6 (1967-69) 211-17. 

8 For text, see PAM 42.601, 43.236; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 70; J. A. Fitzmyer, “40246: The ‘Son of God’ Document from Qumran,” 
Bib 74 (1993) 153-74 ( + pl.), esp. 155-57. 
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enemies). (5) God, “Ше mighty God" (Isa 10:21; 4Q246 2:7), is the 
royal heir’s true “might,” who will defeat his enemies (Tg. Isa 10:33- 
34; 11:11, 15; 4Q246 2:7-9). 

A second indication that 4Q246 may in fact be messianic are the 
parallels with Luke 1:32-35, which are applied to Jesus as Israel's 
Messiah. Several phrases in the Lucan angelic announcement parallel 
the statements in 4QpsDan ага 


Luke 40246 

otros ÉcTat рёуас (1:32) тло 39773 (1:7) 
1165 taslotou кАтӨңоєта (1:32) mnp m» 3 (2:1) 
KAnficerat viòs Beod (1:35) “зң? 5м "41 mna (2:1) 


Baoiretoet ... elg тойс aldvas (1:33) пор mon mmn (2:5) 


A third point that supports the messianic interpretation of 4Q246 
lies in the fact that in the Synoptic tradition Jesus is called “Son of God" 
(Matt 4:3, 6; 16:1; Mark 3:11; 15:39) and is addressed as the “Son of 
the Most High," by the Gerasene demoniac: vlè tod дєо? tod tyslotou 
(Mark 5:7; Luke 8:28). In all probability these epithets were under- 
Stood in a messianic sense and so were applied to Jesus. 

Such parallels as these notwithstanding, Fitzmyer resists the infer- 
ence that the person to whom the Aramaic scroll refers is a messianic 
figure. In his earlier study he remarked that the “text represents a 
Jewish composition and that the titles are predicated of some person of 
Jewish background, possibly historical, but more likely expected. He is 
not, however, called MWA, an anointed agent of Yahweh.” !° In his 
more recent treatment of this passage Fitzmyer again concludes that 
the messianic interpretation is problematic. “The text should be under- 
stood as a sectarian affirmation of God’s provision and guarantee of 
the Davidic dynasty. But just as not every king of old who sat on 
David’s throne was given the title ‘Messiah,’ so too it is not clear that 
the successor to the enthroned king will necessarily be a Messiah, even 
though the text grants that he will be ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of the Most 
High.’ I continue to think that that successor may be a son of the 
enthroned king."!! 


9  J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the 
New Testament,” in Fitzmyer, A Wandering Aramean: Collected Aramaic Essays 
(SBLMS 25; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1979) 85-113, esp. 91-94; idem, The 
Gospel According to Luke I-IX (AB 28; Garden City: Doubleday, 1981) 347-48; 
idem, “4Q246,” 174. 

10 Fitzmyer, “Qumran Aramaic,” 93, 102-107; idem, Luke I-IX, 206. 

11 Fitzmyer, “40246,” 174. 
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Fitzmyer raises six points that he regards as problematic for the 
messianic interpretation of 40246.12 Of these only one is pertinent: the 
fact that the word mwn itself does not appear. The other points raise 
legitimate questions about assumptions that scholars often bring to this 
text, but they do not in themselves weaken the case for a messianic 
interpretation. Although the word “Messiah” does not appear, it seems 
very probable that talk of an expected Jewish person who will be hailed 
as “Son of God" and “Son of the Most High" is messianic talk of some 
sort, perhaps along the lines observed in 4QFlor. It is true, as Fitzmyer 
Says, that “not every king of old who sat on David’s throne was given 
the title ‘Messiah’,” but what is more to the point is that none of the 
historical descendants of David was ever called “Son of God." Not 
even David himself is explicitly called “Son of God.” The two Old 
Testament passages from which such an idea could be inferred (i.e. 2 
Sam 7:11b-16; Ps 2:7) came to be interpreted messianically (at 
Qumran and elsewhere) and in all probability gave rise to the idea of 
calling the Messiah “Son of God.”}3 

40246 contains a prophecy of the coming of a royal heir who will be 
called “Son of God" and “Son of the Most High," who will subdue the 
Gentiles, who “will judge in truth," and whose kingdom will be 
eternal. These titles and qualities are ascribed to Jesus, whom first- 
century Christians regarded as Israel's Messiah. This fact in itself 
suggests that "Son of God" and "Son of the most High" could very well 
have been messianic titles. Therefore, the messianic interpretation of 
40246, though admittedly not certain, seems to make the best sense. 
Recently John Collins has commented that “the messianic interpreta- 
tion should be preferred.”!4 I agree with Collins. If 40246 does not 
refer to a messianic figure, to whom does it refer? 


12 Fitzmyer, “40246,” 170-74. 

13 Other (derivative) passages include Isa 9:5; Ps 89:4-5[E3-4]; 1 Chr 17:13; 
22:10; 28:6. 

1^ J. J. Collins, “The Son of God Text from Qumran,” in M. C. De Boer 
(ed.), From Jesus to John: Essays on Jesus and New Testament Christology in 
Honour of Marinus de Jonge (JSNTSup 84; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993) 65-82, 
esp. 80. Otto Betz has come to the same conclusion; О. Betz, “Spricht ein Qumran- 
Text vom gekreuzigten Messias?" in O. Betz and R. Riesner, Jesus, Qumran und 
der Vatikan (Giessen: Brunnen; Freiburg: Herder, 1993) 103-20, esp. 115-18. See 
also É. Puech, "Fragment d'une Apocalypse en Araméen (4Q 246 = pseudo-Dan) 
et le “Royaume de Dieu’,” RB 99 (1992) 98-131. 
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Assessing the Recently Published Texts 

Among the recently published scrolls fifteen texts look especially 
promising for Jesus research. Critical work on these texts is in the 
early stages, so the following comments are provisional only. 

1.40521. 40521 has aroused considerable interest.!^ The opening 
statement that the “heavens and earth will obey His Messiah" (1 ii 1) 
and the allusions to Isa 61:1, which parallel dominical tradition, are the 
principal features. According to this text, ^He will release the captives, 
make the blind see, raise up the downtrodden . . . then he will heal the 
sick, resurrect the dead, and announce glad tidings to the poor” (1 ii 8, 
12). The references to healing the sick and raising the dead cohere with 
a saying found in Q, as the following columns illustrate: 


О (Matt 11:5 = Luke 7:22) Isaiah 35 + 61 4Q521 

he cured many of diseases he will heal the sick 
blind receive sight blind receive sight make blind see 
lame walk lame walk 

lepers are cleansed 

deaf hear deaf hear 

dead are raised up resurrect the dead 
poor have good poor have good poor have good 
news preached news preached news preached 


Jesus’ words clearly allude to Isa 35:5-6 and 61:1-2, but the 
reference to the dead being raised up is not found in these passages 
from Isaiah. However, this element appears in 4Q521. Even Luke's 
introductory summary, *he cured many of diseases" (cf. Luke 7:21), 
approximates 4Q521’s “he will heal the sick.” Given the evident 
importance of this Isaianic tradition for Jesus' self-understanding,!6 


15 For text, see PAM 43.604; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile Edition, 
1551; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 19-23. For discussion, see R. H. 
Eisenman, *A Messianic Vision," BARev 17.6 (1991) 65; É. Puech, *Une 
Apocalypse messianique (4Q521)," RevQ 15 (1992) 475-519; M. O. Wise and J. 
D. Tabor, “The Messiah at Qumran,” BARev 18.6 (1992) 60-65; Betz, “Spricht ein 
Qumran-Text vom gekreuzigten Messias?” 111-15; J. J. Collins, “The Works of 
the Messiah,” DSD 1 (1994) forthcoming. 

16 Оп the authenticity of the tradition, see R. Bultmann, The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1972) 110; B. F. Meyer, The Aims of 
Jesus (London: SCM, 1979) 157; A. E. Harvey, Jesus and the Constraints of 
History (London: Duckworth, 1982) 140-53; D. C. Allison and W. D. Davies, The 
Gospel According to Saint Matthew (3 vols., Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988-) 
2.244-46. 
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the parallels with this scroll could be very significant. One cannot help 
but wonder if it is more than coincidence that in replying to an 
imprisoned and questioning John the Baptist (Matt 11:2-6 2 Luke 7:18- 
23), who may very well have had some contact with members of the 
Qumran sect, Jesus not only alludes to Scripture that was important to 
this community (cf. 110Melch 2:4, 6, 9, 13, 18; 1QH 15:15; 18:14- 
15), at points he paraphrases it as they did. 

2. 40285. Fragment 5 (or 7), lines 1-6, of this text quickly became 
controversial when Robert Eisenman claimed that it spoke of a slain 
Messiah." According to him, line 4 should read: “and they will put to 
death the Leader of the Community, the Branch of David." But 
Eisenman's interpretation and translation are problematic. The text is 
clearly a midrash on parts of Isaiah 10—11, which elsewhere is 
understood to describe the Messiah's victory over Israel's enemies (cf. 
4QplIsa 7-10 iii 1-29; and 1QM 19:9-13, which speaks of victory and 
the slain Kittim, i.e. Romans). Is it conceivable that the covenanters of 
Qumran believed that the eschatological *Branch of David" would 
appear only to be slain by the Romans? 

Markus Bockmuehl has argued convincingly that the most natural 
vocalization of the radicals of the key word in line 4 is inam (“апа he 
will kill him"), rather than Eisenman's problematic wan (“and they 
will kill), with 777 02 (“the Prince of the Community") understood 
as the object, not the subject, of the verb.1$ Both syntax and context 
support Bockmuehl's interpretation. 

What may have added to Eisenmen's doubtful interpretation is a 
questionable translation in line 5. According to him, the fragmentary 
line reads: “with woundings, and the high priest will command. . .” 
But ттл D[ is better understood as “with tambourine and with 


17 Fortext, see PAM 41.282, 41.468, 41.708, 42.260, 43.325; Eisenman and 
Robinson, А Facsimile Edition, 224, 321, 409, 739, 1352; Wacholder and Abegg, 
A Preliminary Edition, 2.225; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 27-29. 
For discussion, see M. Bockmuehl, “A ‘Slain Messiah’ in 4Q Serekh Milhamah 
(4Q285)?" TynBul 43 (1992) 155-69; G. Vermes, T. H. Lim, and R. P. Gordon, 
“The Oxford Forum for Qumran Research Seminar on the Rule of War from Cave 4 
(4Q285)," JJS 43 (1992) 85-94 (see enlarged, computer-enhanced photograph on 
p. 87); Betz, "Spricht ein Qumran-Text vom gekreuzigten Messias?" 103-10. 
Bockmuehl and Vermes identify the text in question as the fifth fragment (so do 
Wacholder and Abegg); Eisenman identifies it as the seventh. Eisenman's 
provocative views initially appeared in various news reports. 

18  Bockmuehl, “A ‘Slain Messiah’,” 165-66. 
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dancing" (restoring the first word as b^Ew3 on analogy with Exod 
15:20; cf. Judg 11:34; AQpIsa* 25 iii 2). In other words, this 
fragmentary line is describing the celebration that follows the military 
victory. While noncombatants sing and dance, the high priest gives 
orders pertaining to the disposal of the corpses of the enemy. Against 
such a setting the death of the Branch of David seems completely out of 
place. It is better to translate the fragment as follows: 


l[...asitis written in the book of] Isaiah the prophet, ‘And felled will be 
2[thickets of the forest with an axe, and Lebanon by a mighty one will fJall. 
A shoot will arise from the roots of Jesse, ?[and a branch from his roots 
will bear fruit.’ Its interpretation 15... ] the Branch of David. And they will 
judge the 4... ] And the Prince of the community, the Bran[ch of David], 
will put him to death 3[... with tambouri]ne and with dancing. And the 
Priest will command [ . . . 8the slJai[n of the] Kitti[m] . . . 


It appears then that 40285 does not offer an interpretation of the 
Davidic Messiah that is appreciably different from what had been 
previously observed in the other scrolls. Once again we encounter the 
expectation of the appearance of a mighty figure who will rout the 
Romans (i.e. the Kittim) and, according to this text, possibly slay the 
Roman emperor himself. 

3. 40554. 4Q554 is another Aramaic edition of a text that has been 
called the “New Jerusalem" (cf. 1QJN ar [ = 1032], 2QJN ar [ = 2Q24], 
4QJN hebr [ = 40232], 5QJN ar [= 5015], 11QJN аг).!9 In lines 15-22, 
of what may have orignally been the eleventh column, we find mention 
of “the kingdom of...” (line 15), the “Кийт after him" (line 16), a 
prediction that “they shall oppress your descendants until such time..." 
(line 20), and what may be a prophecy of eventual triumph: “among all 
the nations, the kingdom . . . and the nations shall serve them . . ." 
(lines 21-22). Although certainty is not possible, given the 
fragmentary condition of this part of the scroll, it is probable that once 


19 For text, see PAM 41.940, 43.564, 43.589; Eisenman and Robinson, A 
Facsimile Edition, 521, 1512, 1536; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
41-46; K. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1984) 222. For discussion, see M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, and R. de 
Vaux, Les “Petites Grottes’ de Qumran: Exploration de la falaise, Les grottes 20, 
30, 50, 60, 70 à 100, Le rouleau de cuivre (DJD 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1962) 
184-93; J. Starcky, "Jérusalem et les manuscrits de la mer Morte," Le Monde de la 
Bible 1 (1977) 38-40; J. Licht, “Ап Ideal Town Plan from Qumran—The 
Description of the New Jerusalem," JEJ 29 (1979) 45-59; Beyer, Die aramdischen 
Texte, 214-22 
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again we have expressed the anticipation of a military triumph and the 
establishment of a kingdom that will dominate the nations. It will be at 
this time that the “New Jerusalem,” described earlier in the text, will 
become a reality. 

4. 40522. At first glance, the text seems to be little more than а 
paraphrase of the biblical story of David and the building of the 
Temple.2° Although a paraphrase of the promise in 2 Samuel 7 that 
God will establish David's throne forever, lines 7-8 (“And the Lord 
will establish David securely [ . . . HeJaven will dwell with him 
forever") may have been intended to add an eschatological dimension 
to the passage. 

5. 4Q215. Evidently part of the Hebrew version of Testament of 
Naphtali,?! 40215 4:2-10 foretells the time when “righteousness has 
come, and the earth will be full of knowledge and praise of God" (line 
4). It will be an “era of peace," when the “laws of truth and the 
testimony of righteousness" will be taught to all of humanity (line 5). It 
will be the time when God will have “raised up the throne of the 
[Messiah]" (line 9). 

6. 4Q287. In line 13 of the third fragment a few words can be made 
out: “The Holy Spirit [rest]ed upon His Messiah . . .”22 The 


20 For text, see PAM 43.606; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile Edition, 
1553; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 90-92. For discussion, see 
Baillet, Milik, and de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Qumrán, 179; É. Puech, 
"Fragments du Psaume 122 dans un manuscrit hébreu de la grotte iv," RevQ 9 
(1977-78) 547-54; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 89-90. 

21 For text, see PAM 41.915, 43.237; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile 
Edition, 512, 1273; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 159-60. For 
discussion, see Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 156-59. For the 
Medieval Hebrew fragments of the Testament of Naphtali, see M. Gaster, “Тһе 
Hebrew Text of one of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs,” Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology 16 (1894) 33-49, 109-17; R. H. Charles, The 
Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1908; repr. Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1960) 239-44; M. de Jonge, The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Study of Their Text, Composition, and Origin (Leiden: 
Brill, 1953) 52-60. 

22 For text, see PAM 43.314; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile Edition, 
1349; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 228. For discussion, see J. T. 
Milik, "Milki-sedeq et Milki-reSa‘ dans les anciens écrits juifs et chrétiens," JJS 23 
(1972) 95-144, esp. 130-35; P. J. Kobelski, Melchizedek and Melchiresa* 
(CBQMS 10; Washington: Catholic Biblical Association, 1981) 42-48; Eisenman 
and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 222-26. 
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reconstruction T1 is inspired by Isa 11:2 (ПТ rm 790 nm), where mu 
is used. Indeed, the fragment is probably alluding to this prophetic 
passage, which is interpreted in a messianic sense elsewhere in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (cf. 4QpIsa4 7-10 iii 15, 23; 1QSb 5:25). See also the 
Targum, which reads: “Апа a king shall come forth from the sons of 
Jesse, and the Messiah [Tw] shall be exalted from the sons of his sons. 
And a spirit before the Lord shall rest [^r] upon him" (Tg. Isa 11:1- 
2a). In the Aramaic tradition ""W/TW is found in the context of the 
Shekinah resting upon someone or dwelling among persons (cf. b. 
Sanh. 39a). These traditions have relevance for the interpretation of 
the story of Jesus’ baptism (cf. Matt 3:16 = Mark 1:10 = Luke 3:22; 
John 1:32: "I saw the Spirit descend as a dove from heaven, and it 
remained on him") and possibly his use of Isa 61:1 (“The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me"; cf. Luke 4:18; Matt 11:4-5 = Luke 7:22). 

7. 40369. 4Q369 1 ii 4-12 has aroused interest because of its 
reference to a “first-born prince.’’23 A tentative translation is offered 
here: 


... 4to his seed for all time a possession forever. And alfl . . . ] 5and You 
have made clear to him Your good judgments [ . . . ] with eternal light. 
And You made him a first-b[orn] son to You [ . . .] "like him, for a prince 
and ruler in all Your earthly land [ .. 8 . . ] mercy and glory [You] uphold 
the heavens [..9.. ] and the angel of Your peace among his assembly. 
And H[e 10рауе] to him righteous statutes, as a father to [his s]on [..11..] 
his love will cleave to your soul for[ever. 12. . . ] because in them your 
glory rejoices[... ] 


The promise in line 4, “to his seed for all time a possession forever,” 
probably has to do with the land itself. It has been promised to 
someone’s offspring as an eternal possession. But who is this someone? 
Is he the one in line 5 to whom God made clear his “good judgments"? 
4QPatrBles 5:4 may offer a pertinent parallel: “For to him (i.e. David) 
and to his seed was granted the Covenant of kingship over his people 
for everlasting generations . . ." If the parallel in 4QPatrBles is 
relevant, then the person referred to in line 5 may be a messianic 
figure who is promised rulership. The phrase in line 10, “а$ a father to 
his son," reminds us of 2 Samuel 7 and its Davidic messianic 
interpretation in 4QFlor. In any case, he is probably the same person 


23 For text, see PAM 41.518, 42.834, 43.357; Eisenman and Robinson, A 
Facsimile Edition, 342, 1041; Wacholder and Abegg, A Preliminary Edition, 
2.233. 
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in line 6, whom God instructed “with eternal light” and “made a first- 
born son.” In 40458 15:1 we find оз (“My first-born”), but the 
fragment is tiny and the context is uncertain.?^ In the Old Testament 
71123 73 occurs a few times (almost always with suffixes; cf. Exod 4:22 
in reference to Israel; and 40504 1-2 iii 6: "тоз ^33 ow» ["Israel My 
first-born son"]). It is much more common for *123 to appear alone. 
Of the three biblical figures who are referred to in the Old Testament 
as God's “elect one,” only David is referred to as God's “first-born.” 
Psalm 89:21, 27-28 (E20, 26-27) provides an instructive parallel: “I 
have found David, My servant; with holy oil Ihave anointed him [Ping] 
... he shall cry to me, ‘You are My Father .. .' and I will make him the 
first-born [?123], the highest of the kings of the earth." This Psalm 
offers three important parallels with 40369 1 ii 6-10: (1) David calls 
God his Father, which parallels line 10, “as a father to his son"; (2) the 
Psalmist says that God “will make him the first-born,” which parallels 
line 6, “You made him a first-born son to you"; and (3) the Psalmist 
says that God's first-born will be “the highest of the kings of the 
earth," which finds a partial parallel in line 7, “like a prince and ruler 
in all Your earthly land.’’25 

8. 40458. In the second fragment of 4Q458 we read of the 
destruction of someone's army and of the anointing of someone else 
with the “oil of the kingdom.'?6 In all probability we have another text 
that foretells the coming of the Messiah, the defeat of Israel's enemies, 
and the establishment of the eschatological kingdom. 

The fragment (2 ii 3-6) reads: 


3And he will destroy him and his army [ .. . ] And you will master all the 
uncircumcised, and you will [ . . . ] And they will be righteous, and he 
will ascend to the height [ . . . ] Sone anointed with the oil of the kingdom 
of. 


This person “anointed [mwa] with the oil of the kingdom" could be 
the “first-born” referred to later in a small fragment (cf. 15:1).27 The 
phrase itself approximates language used in reference to David: “1 


24 Тһе context could be messianic. We read of what may be a messianic figure 
in 40458 2 ii 3-6 (see below). 

25 бее Collins, “The Son of God Text from Qumran,” 79. 

26 For text, see PAM 40.618, 41.854, 43.544; Eisenman and Robinson, A 
Facsimile Edition, 1493; Wacholder and Abegg, A Preliminary Edition, 2.288; 
Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 48-49. 

?7 Fortext, see Wacholder and Abegg, A Preliminary Edition, 2.290. 
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have found David my servant, with my holy oil I have anointed him" 
(Ps 89:21[E20]; cf. 11QPs? 28:11: “he will anoint me with holy oil’’).28 
The Psalm goes on to call David God's “first-born” (v. 28[E27]). But 
being “anointed with the oil of the kingdom" is unique. 

The prediction in line 5 that this expected figure “will ascend to the 
height [БТ]? may be related to 1QSb 5:23: “May Adonai raise him 
(i.e. the Prince of the Community) to everlasting heights [mY32]." See 
also the discussion of 4Q491 below. 

9. 40434/436. This text appears to comprise a series of hymns in 
which the covenanters give thanks to God for comforting them and for 
revealing to them His truth.29 God will “comfort the poor" (1:1), 
which may allude to Isa 11:4 (“with righteousness he will judge the 
poor”) and Isa 61:2 (“to comfort those who mourn"). See also 2 i 2-3. 
God has “made the crooked places straight" (2 i 9), which is an allusion 
to Isa 40:4. The third fragment offers a few items of special interest: 


1[...] your[...] to be comforted on account of her mourning; her 
affliction He [ .. . ] 2nations [He will de]stroy, and peoples cut off, and the 
wicked [ .. . ] He fashioned ?the works of heaven and earth, and they met, 
and His glory filled [ . . . ] their [truth ^will make atonement. Goodness 
will multiply, and the goodness of the [...] comfort them [... ] to eat 
Sits fruit and its goodness. [vacat] 9Like a man whose mother comforts him, 
so will He comfort them in Jerusal[em . . . and like a bridegroom] over the 
bride, over her 7[...] and He will put [... and He will lift u]p his throne 
forever and ever. And His glory [... ] and all the Gentiles... 


Given the fragmentary state of the text it is difficult to tell whose 
throne will be lifted up. Is it God's throne, or is it Messiah's? The 
expression, “so will He comfort them in Jerusalem [59015 pony 12]," 
in all probability is an allusion to Isa 40:1-2: “Comfort, comfort My 
people . . . speak tenderly to Jerusalem.” The text is eschatologically 
interpreted in the Dead Sea Scrolls, as seen in 4QTanh 1-2 i 4, and 
quite possibly messianically interpreted, as seen in 11QMelch 2:20. 
The same could be the case here. The day will come when God will 
comfort Jerusalem, exalt the Messiah, and crush Israel's enemies. 

The statement, “their truth will make atonement” (lines 3-4), is 
reminiscent of 1QS 9:3-5: "They shall expiate guilty rebellion and 


28 This Psalm, or at least the latter part of it, is paraphrased messianically in 
the Targum; cf. vv. 51-52. 

29 For text, see PAM 43.528; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile Edition, 
1478; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 239. 
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sinful infidelity . . . without the flesh of burnt offering and the fat of 
sacrifices, but the offering of the lips in accordance with the Torah 
will be as an agreeable odor of righteousness, and perfection of way 
shall be as the voluntary gift of a delectable oblation." Elsewhere the 
community describes itself as an "expiation for the earth" (105 8:10). 
Perhaps also related is 4QFlor 1-2 i 6-7: “He has commanded a 
sanctuary of men to be built for Himself, that there they may send up, 
like the smoke of incense before Him, the works of the Torah." 
Elements of both of these texts are found in 4Q251 3:7-9: “[When] 
there are in the Council of the Community fif[teen men, perfect in 
everything which has been revealed in all the Law 8and the Pr]ophets, 
the Council of the Communi[ty] shall be founded [on truth . . . ] ?of 
(God's) favor, and a pleasing fragrance to make atonement for the 
land, from аШ evil... ]." 

10. 40525. Appropriately entitled "Beatitudes,"30 40525 2:1-7 
offers some interesting parallels to some of Jesus' teachings. Émile 
Puech has produced the first critical study.?! He concludes that there 
originally were eight beatitudes followed by a ninth longer one. His 
argument is supported by the observation of the presence of eight short 
beatitudes in Sir 14:20-27 (cf. 25:7-11) and Matthew's eight short 
beatitudes (Matt 5:3-10) followed by a ninth longer one (Matt 5:11- 
12). Because the fragmentary text of 4Q525 2:1-8 preserves only four 
short beatitudes and the final longer one, Puech infers that that lower 
part of the first column contained three, and probably four, beatitudes. 
He also reconstructs the opening lines of col. 1 to read: “[Words (or 
proverbs) of David (or of Solomon son of David). which he spok]e (or 
[wrot]e) by the wisdom God gave to him [to . . . acquirje wisdom and 
disci[pline,] to understand [...]toincreasekn[owledge of wisdom...” 
(4Q525 1:1-2). 

There are several intriguing parallels with teaching attributed to 
Jesus, especially that found in Matthew's version of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Consider the following sampling: 


[Blessed is he who walks] with a pure heart (4Q525 2:1). 


30 For text, see PAM 43.595, 43.596, and 43.608; Eisenman and Robinson, 
А Facsimile Edition, 1542, 1543, and 1554; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 172-75. 

31 É, Puech, “40525 et les péricopes des béatitudes en Ben Sira et Matthieu," 
RB 98 (1991) 80-106. For a popular assessment, see B. T. Viviano, “Beatitudes 
Found Among the Dead Sea Scrolls," BARev 18.6 (1992) 53-55, 66. 
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Blessed are the pure in heart (Matt 5:8). 


Blessed are those who rejoice in her (4Q525 2:2). 


Blessed are you when men revile you . . . rejoice and be glad (Matt 5:11- 
12). 


Blessed is the man who... in the meekness of his soul, does not despise 
her (4Q525 2:3-6). 
Blessed are the meek (Matt 5:5). 


As you hear, answer accordingly . . . And with patience utter (your words) 
and answer truthfully before officers . . . (40525 4:22, 25). 

Let what you say be simply “Yes” or “Мо”; anything more than this comes 
from evil (Matt 5:37). 


... his heart is perfect (4Q525 2:8). 

The perfect will thrust aside evil (4Q525 4 ii 6). 

... perfection because of your word, and perfection . . . (40525 4:4). 

You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect (Matt 
5:48; cf. 4Q525 4:11: “God [your] Father"). 


Blessed are they who ask for her (4Q525 2:2). 
Ask, and it will be given to you . . . For every one who asks receives 
(Matt 7:7-8; cf. Jas 4:2). 


‚.. ог what grows of its own they shall gat[her . . . ] burned, and every 
weed [He uprooted . . . (40525 10 vi 7-8). 

Every tree that does not bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into the 
fire (Matt 7:19; cf. Matt 13:24-30: “Gather the weeds first and bind them 
in bundles to be burned"). 


The differences between the beatitudes of 4Q525 and those of Jesus 
are also very important. Jesus' beatitudes are eschatological; each 
blessing concludes with a promise: "for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven," or “for they shall inherit the earth" (Matt 5:3, 5). In 40525 
the beatitudes are not eschatological; they reflect concern with life in 
the present world.?? The fifth column of this document will be treated 
separately below. | 

11. 4Q416/418 9 ii/10 i 5-8. The restoration of the text is based on 
combining components of the overlapping fragments 9 (col. ii) and 10 
(col. 1).33 Part of this wisdom text may have relevance for Jesus 
research: 


32 "The point is made by Viviano, “Beatitudes,” 66. 
33 For text, see PAM 43.589, 43.511; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile 
Edition, 1336, 1461; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 248. 
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5. . . (Therefore), quickly return whatever belongs to him; otherwise he 
will take your purse. In your affairs, do not compromise your spirit. Do not 
exchange your Holy Spirit for any riches, "because no price is worth [your 
soul.] Willingly seek the face of him who has authority over your store- 
house, and in his own tongue 9[speak with him.] In that way you will find 
satisfaction . . . 


Another parallel from the Sermon on the Mount suggests itself: 
“Make friends quickly with your accuser, while you are going with 
him to court, lest your accuser hand you over to the judge, and the 
judge to the guard, and you be put in prison; truly, I say to you, you 
will never get out till you have paid the last penny” (Matt 5:25-26). 
Consider also Mark 8:36-37: “What does it profit one, to gain the 
whole world and forfeit his soul? For what would a person give in 
exchange for his soul?” The theme of the Holy Spirit as gift may also 
be relevant: “If you then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts 
your children, how much more will the heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to those who ask him” (Luke 11:13; cf. Matt 7:11, which reads 
differently). 

12. 4Q251. 4Q251 is made up of several fragments concerned with 
legal interpretation. There are several parallels to 1QS, especially in 
fragment 3. The second fragment sets forth a halakah concerned with 
what is permissible on the Sabbath.34 The text reads: 


5... A man should not lift cattle which has fallen Sin[to] the water on the 
Sabbath day. But if it is a human who has fallen into the wat[er 7on the day 
of] the Sabbath, he will throw him his garment to lift him out with it. But he 
will not lift an implement ... 


We have here a halakic interpretation that is sharply at variance with 
that attributed to Jesus: “Which one of you, having a son (or donkey) 
or an ox that has fallen into a well, will not immediately pull him out 
on a sabbath day?" (Luke 14:5; cf. Matt 12:11; Luke 13:15). Elsewhere 
the covenanters expressed other strict rulings. According to CD 11:13- 
17 (  4QDe 10 v 18-21) it is wrong to “assist a beast in giving birth on 
the Sabbath day." Jesus evidently presupposed the more lenient ruling 
of the Pharisees, who permitted one to lift an animal out of the water 
(for rabbinic views, see m. Yoma 8:6; Mek. on Exod 22:2 [Neziqin 
$13]; b. Sabb. 128b; Eccl. Rab. 9:7 $1). 

13. 4Q390. Part of a survey of Israel's history, 4Q390 2 i 9-10 gives 


34 For text, see PAM 43.307, 43.308; Eisenman and Robinson, A Facsimile 
Edition, 1342; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 202. 
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expression to complaints of priestly corruption:?? 


9... They will rob their neigh[b]ors and oppress one another. They will 
defile My Temple, !O[they will profane My sabbaths and] fo[rge]t My 
[fest]ivals and with forei[gners they] will pollute their s[ee]d. Their priests 
will commit violence... 


The description here of oppression and corruption is reminiscent of 
other complaints of high priestly corruption and violence. Devorah 
Dimant has detected parallels between 2 i 8-10 and certain pseudepi- 
graphal writings (cf. Т. Levi 17:11; 16:1-2; Т. Mos. 5:4; Pss. Sol. 2:3; 
8:12), as well as parallels with other writings of Qumran (cf. CD 4:18; 
6:6, 11; 8:4, 7; 20:23; 1QpHab 8:10; 12:8-9). From this she concludes 
that 4Q390 was not authored by the Qumran community, but was 
inherited, along with certain pseudepigraphal writings (such as the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and Jubilees) that voiced 
criticisms of the Temple establishment, criticisms with which the 
Qumran community agreed.?6 

Dimant is probably correct, but this does not mean that the members 
of Qumran would have viewed these criticisms as inapplicable to their 
own time. The criticisms of the “Wicked Priest” and his supporters 
(1QpHab 8:11; 9:5, 12; 12:6-9, 10) may very well have been applied to 
many of the High Priests during the Herodian and Roman period. 
Indeed, the criticisms found in T. Mos. 7:3-10, which apply to the 
ruling priests during the reign of Herod’s sons, are quite similar to the 
criticisms that originally referred to the Hasmonean priests. Many of 
the complaints against the ruling priests of the first century parallel 
those from the earlier period (cf. Josephus, Ant. 20.8.8 §179-181; 
20.9.2 §205-207; 20.9.4 §213; and in the rabbinic literature, see m. 
Ker. 1:7; t. Menah. 13.18-21; t. Zebah. 11.16-17; b. Pesah. 57a). 

Criticism of the ruling priestly establishment forms an important 


35 For text, see PAM 43.506; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 55. 
For discussion, see D. Dimant, “New Light from Qumran on the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha — 40390,” in J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner (eds.), 
Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls—Madrid, 18—21 
March, 1991 (STDJ 11.2; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 405-47 ( + pl. 25); Eisenman and 
Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 53-54. Dimant calls the text 40рѕМоѕ. J. Strugnell 
had thought that 4Q390 was part of the 4QpsEzek collection ( = 4Q385-391). 
Dimant disagrees, concluding that “most of the fragments assigned to 40385—390 
are, in fact, copies of the PsMos work rather than that of PsEz" (“New Light,” 
411). 

36 Dimant, “New Light from Qumran,” 445-47. 
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part of the backdrop against the actions of Jesus in Jerusalem should be 
understood (cf. Mark 11-14).?? 40390 provides an important link 
between Qumran's criticisms and those found in some of the older 
pseudepigraphal writings. 

14. 4Q525. 4Q525 5:2-5a is in such poor condition that it is not 
possible to trace a line of thought throughout the text.?? But the 
appearance of certain words and phrases could be quite important 
nonetheless. The text reads: 


2... serpents in [it, and you will] go to him, you will enter [... ] there 
will be joy [on that day when] the mysteries of God [are revealed] for[ever. 
...]3burn. By poi[sons] will a serpent weaken his lords [. . . the 
Kingd]om of God [... viplers [...] ^In him they will take their stand. 
They are accursed for[ever] and the venom of vipers [...] the Devil (lit. 
the Mastema) [... ] you choose depravity [ .. . ] Sand in him the demons 
of death take flight . . . 


The possible association of “kingdom of God" and authority over 
"demons" is suggestive.?? One thinks of the well-known dominical 
saying: "If I by the finger of God cast out demons, then the kingdom of 
God has come upon you" (Luke 11:20; cf. 10:17). The apparent 
promise to have power over serpents and vipers is also reminiscent of 
another dominical saying: *Behold, I have given you authority to tread 
upon serpents and scorpions, and over the all the power of the enemy; 
and nothing shall hurt you" (Luke 10:19). Compare also 4Q525 4:11: 
^... and on the [backs] of your [enemies] you will tread [Tr] . . .” 
The dominical tradition and the expressions in 4Q525 4 and 5 cohere 
with the idea found in T. Levi 18:12: *And Beliar shall be bound by 
him (i.e. the coming priest), and he shall give power to his children to 
tread upon the evil spirit." 

15. 40491. Maurice Baillet entitled 40491 11 i 8-24, “cantique de 
Michel."4? But in view of the fact that the angel Michael does not occur 


37 бее С. A. Evans, “Jesus’ Action in the Temple and Evidence of Corruption 
in the First-Century Temple," in D. J. Lull (ed.), Society of Biblical Literature 1989 
Seminar Papers (SBLSP 28; Atlanta: Scholars, 1989) 522-39; idem, “Opposition to 
the Temple: Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls," in J. H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1992) 235-53. 

38 For text, see PAM 43.595, 43.596, 43.608; Eisenman and Robinson, A 
Facsimile Edition, 1542, 1543, 1544; Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 
173-77. 

39 Тһе restoration of om>& m[2*nn ] is admittedly risky. 

^0 М. Baillet, Qumrân Grotte 4, Ш (40482-40520) (DID 7; Oxford: 
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in the hymn, nor in any of the proximate material, there is reason to 
doubt this identification. In recent studies, Morton Smith argues that 
column 1 of fragment 11 contains the remains of three hymns, with the 
middle one (lines 12-19) describing the ascent of a human being (not 
Michael or any other angel) into heaven. Smith restores and translates 
as follows:4! 


[El Elyon gave me a seat among] those perfect forever, a mighty throne in 
the congregation of the gods. None of the kings of the east shall sit in it and 
their nobles shall not [come near it]. No Edomite shall be like me in glory, 
and none shall be exalted save me, nor shall come against me. For I have 
taken my seat in the [congregation] in the heavens and none [find fault with 
me]. I shall be reckoned with gods and established in the holy congregation. 
I do not desire [gold,] as would a man of flesh; everything precious to me is 
in the glory of [my God]. [The status of a holy temple,] not to be violated, 
has been attributed to me, and who can compare with me in glory? What 
voyager will return and tell [of my equivalent]? Who [laughs] at griefs as I 
do? And who is like me [in bearing] evil? Moreover, if I lay down the law 
in a lecture [my instruction] is beyond comparison [with any man's]. And 
who will attack me for my utterances? And who will contain the flow of my 
speech? And who will call me into court and be my equal? In my legal 
judgment [none will stand against] me. I shall be reckoned with gods, and 
my glory, with [that of] the king's sons. Neither refined god, nor gold of 
Ophir [can match my wisdom]. 


Smith concludes that in this hymn we have evidence of the belief that 
certain pious persons could attain to a sort of quasi deification through 
ascent into heaven. That deification at Qumran was the goal or was 
actually believed to be attainable is doubtful,42 but Smith's suggestion 
that what we have here is a human gaining entry into the heavenly 


Clarendon, 1982) 26. For text, see Baillet, 26-27 ( + pl. 6). 

41 М. Smith, “Two Ascended to Heaven—Jesus and the Author of 4Q491,” in 
Charlesworth (ed.), Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 290-301. His translation is on 
p. 296. At several points Smith proposes restorations different from those proposed 
by Baillet. See also Smith, “Ascent to the Heavens and Deification in 40Ма in L. 
H. Schiffman (ed.), Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New 
York Conference in Memory of Yigael Yadin (JSPSup 8; JSOT/ASOR 
Monographs 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 181-88. For discussion of the related 
4Q427 and 40471, see E. Schuller, “А Hymn from a Cave Four Hodayot 
Manuscript: 40427 7 i + ii," JBL 112 (1993) 605-28. Expressions of heavenly 
exaltation appear in these texts also. 

42 бее the criticism offered by Schuller, “A Hymn from а Cave Four Hodayot 
Manuscript," 627 n. 42. 
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realm and actually taking a seat among celestial beings deserves careful 
consideration. 

The idea of heavenly exaltation, which may also be reflected in 
1QSb 5:23, 4Q458 2 ii 5, and in some of the hymns of 1QH, could have 
relevance for Jesus research. Smith has suggested that the concept 
could clarify the christology of the Fourth Gospel,* but I wonder if it 
might also have relevance for understanding Jesus' reply to Caiaphas: 
"You will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of Power, 
coming with the clouds of heaven" (Mark 14:62). This saying is often 
dismissed as a Christian confession that presupposes Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion and heavenly exaltation. But 40491 may offer evidence that ideas 
of heavenly exaltation could be entertained apart from death and 
resurrection. 


43 Smith, “Two Ascended to Heaven," 298-99. 
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